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DANIEL    EDWAKD'S, 

BOccxaaoB  to  rv.BiLL  a  bdiv  irds, 

BRASS  raUNDER,  FINISHER,  AND  PATTERNMAKER, 

Horn,  as,  30,  and  3»  W«w  liC  vee«  «nd  »7,  a9,  and  31  Fulton  Si., 
NEW    ORLEANS. 

Hnviiiff  now  in  op<>nition  one  ofthr 
Inrvp-'i  (^.^rnhiisbment*  in  ihe  8«iuth  iVir 
tliH  MAVlJFAOTr?RE  of th«  followiin 
il«Hrril.Hd  work.  I  am  fully  nrepflr»'d  lo 
CONTRACT  for  and  execure  with  d.-» 
patch  f.vory  thinv  in  mv  line,  and  un 
tfrmsi  th«»  in'Hif  fnvor.ii>lH. 

MAHcrACTMRFR  of  rvHrv  deprriiHiou 
of  IKON,  SHKET  IRON,  COPPER, 
TIN,  and  fiRAAA  WORK  lor  BUILD- 
INGS, SHIP,  STEAMBOAT,  PLAN- 
TATlON,8nd  oiher  work.  PATTERN 
MAKING,  BRASS  FOUNDING,  ai.a 
FINI8UIN0,  in  all  im  hmnches. 

Mnnuracfoivr  of  STEAM  TRAINS, 
CiarifyinK  and  Evapomtine  Pnnn,  and 
every  deHcription  of  SnOARHOUBifi 
and  PLANTATION  WORK. 

Attention  i<s  particularly  dirrcKHl  to 
my  Steam  Trains  for  the  mannfkctor«r 
of  Sun^ar,  which  are  as  yet  unexcell«^ 
by  ihiise  of  any  other  make,  and  are 
in  succeMfiil  operation  on  the  planta- 
I  of  the  following  gentkmen,  to  wbom  reference  can  be  bad  as  to  their  efficiency  and  economy  in  working : 

GCK.  R.  C.  Camp,  Iberville.  Osoood  h,  Lawrence,  Plaquemine. 

8.  T.  HARaisoN,  EiM] .  Iberville.  W.  a  H.  Stackrousr,  Plaqueuihie. 

Mbnrt  Hoyal,  Esq.,  Ascension.  A  Thompson  &  Co.,  New  Orleans. 

NKI30M  k  DoNELSoM,  Lafo»rcbe.  Shifp  h,  Co.,  New  Orleans. 


STEAM  BOILER  MANUFACTORY. 

171  Baronne  street,! 

BB7WIEV  POTDRAS  AITD    HIYU.  STRUn. 

Tke  nnderaigned  is  prepared  to  famish  Low 
Preamre,  Locomotive,  Plued,  and  Cylinder  Boilers. 
Also,  Olariflers,  Filterers,  and  Juice  Boxes.  B« 
will  also  make  contracts  for  Boilers  and  all  tb« 
necearary  connections,  such  as  Pire  Fronts,  Grace 
Bars,  Steam  and  Stand  Pipes,  Valves,  Bic,  OHim- 
neys  and  Breeching;  all  of  which  will  be  furnished 
a:  the  lowest  foundry  prices. 

All  work  done  at  tbis  esublisbment  will  be  guar< 
anteed  equal  in  point  of  workmanship  and  material 
to  any  in  the  eity,  or  elsewhere. 

Planters  a'nd  merchants  are  respectfully  invited  te 
call  and  examine  the  work  and  prices. 

09*PRMBpt  ntteBtlOB  paid  to  repairing. 

DAVID  H.  rOWLKK. 
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ART,  I.-DIRECT  TAiAIION  AND  FREETBADE. 

.  "We  JiAV©  on  wtetal  occftsioira  refened  to  the  etibject  of  Direot  Taxation,  and 
incGcatei)  th&maiiiy  considerations'  which  fihmild  induce  the  adoption  of  t&nt 
sjatem  of  revenue  in  our  cpuntry. 

"When  Mr.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  movement  in  Congress  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Cobimittee  toarialyee  and  report  upon  the  expesdi- 

-ture»  of  the  GoTemment^  and  to  propose  a  plati  of  reform,  we  hendded  it 
.vith  gratulation,  and  offered  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  his  laborer 
l*h"e  r^esult  of  the  investigation  so  far  has  been  communicated  to  the  country, 

■  IB  a  report,  exhibiting  grertt  research  and  ability,  and  which  ha&  been  received 

.-with  marked  attention  and. favor  in  the  Korth  and  the  South.  It  ieonr  belief 
that  Ool.  Boyce  ha&^  inau|nrAted  a  movement  the  effects  of  which  will  be  fdt 
in  the  future  financial  policy  of  the  Government  It  will  interest  our  readers 
to  have  the  report,  and  we  give  it  to  them  without  omitting  a  line. — EnrroB. 

Tlie  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  endiiig  June  30, 1857, 
independent  of  the  public  debt,  as  appears  from  the  report  of 

.the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  $66,082,59,7  76* 

The  first  question  is,  whether  those  expenditures  are  greater 
than  what  they  should  be  under  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,    We  think  they  are.    The  best 

.mode  of  determining  this  question  is  to  compare  the  present 
total  expenditures  of  the  government  with  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  at  some  past  period  of  our  history, 
and,  further,  to  compare  some  of  the  leading  items  of.  our  ex- 
nenditure  now  witji  the  leading  items  of  our  expenditure  then. 

,  yiTith  tiirs  view,  we  have  compai'ed  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  1857  with  1823,  the  result  of  which  appears  by  the 
following  statement : 


Year. 

PopolatloQ. 

Beccipts. 

Expendi- 
tures^ 

Mintarfex- 
peDdifiaresi. 

Naval  et- 
pendilur^ 

Hi?:::::::: 

lQ,60«,(Md 
28,500,  (HX) 

^20,540,066 
68,969,212 

♦1  98.66 
1  41.99 

19,784,164 
65,082,559 

$D  94.24  ^ 

2  28.1S' 

^%% 

.#2,508,766 
12,651,094 

.Inc.' of  1857 
over  1623 

17,898,460. 

145,428,540 

48.33 

55^248,405 

-  1 

1  83.94 

16,062,226^ 

10,147,928 
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If  space  would  permit,  the  contrast  might  be  carried  into 
many  other  items  of  expenditure,  and  the  results  would  be 
startling.  But  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the  ratio 
of  expenditure  is  far  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  expenditures  ought  not,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  But 
conceding  that  it  should,  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  round  numbers,  should  not  exceed  $28,000,000; 
whereas  it  is  $65,032,559  76— j|n  excess  of  $37,032,559  76. 
This  result  is  sufficiently  striking,  but  it  is  rendered  much 
more  so  when  we  consider  two  important  facts:  1st.  That 
6,196,000  acres  of  the  public  land  were  granted  during  the 
last  nscal  year  for  railroad  purposes,  which  may  be  valued 
at  $15,490,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  $2  50  per  acre.  2d. 
That  appropriations  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  have  been  called  for,  amounting,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  $10,000,000,  making  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
government,  in  round  numbers,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  $90,- 
000,000 1 — an  excess  over  the  ratio  of  expenditures  in  1823  of 
$62,000,000.  The  administration  of  the  government  in  1823 
was  not  considered  peculiarly  economical ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  pronounced  at  the  time  by  some  as  extravagant,  and 
reallj  was  much  more  so  than  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration.  For  a  further  illustration  of  the  increased 
expenditures  of  the  government,  see  exhibit  A,  at  the  end  of 
the  report. 

Considering  as  established  the  proposition  that  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  are  far  in  excess  of  what  they 
should  be,  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  remedy,  if  remedy  there 
be,  for  this  lavish  waste  of  the  public  money. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  vast  and  increasing  expendi- 
ture I  The  only  remedy  likely,  in  any  degree,  to  be  efl'ectual, 
is  to  change  the  existing  system  of  taxation.  The  regular  in- 
crease of  our  expenditures  shows  that  it  is  not  attributable  to 
any  particular  party  or  administration,  for  this  increase  has 
gone  on  constantly  under  every  party  and  every  administra- 
tion, with  the  re^larity  of  a  great  principle.  To  make  an 
individual  a  prodigal,  you  have  only  to  supply  him  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money ;  to  make  a  government  extrava- 
gant, you  have  only  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  first  econom- 
ical defect  of  our  present  system  of  taxation,  by  duties  on 
imports,  is,  that  it  operates  as  a  bounty  to  one,  and  that  a 
very  important  class — the  manufacturers. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  first  defect,  the  ffreat  manufac- 
turing class,  which  represents  a  vast  capital,  which  is  intense- 
ly alive  to  its  peculiar  interest,  which  is  vigilant,  active, 
powerful,  and  capable  of  prompt  and  ready  combination,  is 
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interested  in  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  government ;  for 
the  higher  the  taxes  are,  if  laid  on  the  principle  of  protecting 
their  products,  the  better  for  them.  Suppose  the  question 
were  submitted  to  the  cotton  manufacturers,  or  the  iron  man- 
ufacturers, whether  the  duties  on  cotton  and  iron  products 
should  be  increased  or  diminished,  does  any  one  doubt  what 
their  answer  would  be  ?  So  far  as  they  are  coucenied,  they 
consider  high  duties  as  bounties  to  them,  and  they  would  be 
in  favor  of  them,  if  the  revenues  thereby  derived  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Under  the  present  system  of  taxation  by  duties 
on  imports,  this  great  class  are  favorable  to  high  taxation. 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  this  manu- 
facturing interest,  take  the  following  statement,  showing  the 
value  of  the  products  of  manufacture  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1850. — (Financial  Keport,  Executive  Document,  3d 
"     *  34th  Congress,  vol.  2, 1856-'67,  page  166.) 


Statement  showing  the  jnanufactures  of  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  the  year  1860, 

Manufactures  of  cotton $61 ,  869 ,  184  00 

Manuiacturca  of  wool 43 ,20*7 ,645  00 

Ifanufactores  of  pig  iron 12, 748, 727  00 

Mannfactares  of  iron  castings. 26 ,  108 ,165  00 

Manufactures  of  iron  wrought 22,628,771  00 

Breweries  and  distilleries. 18,213,681  00 

Product  of  the  fisheries 10,000,182  00 

Product  of  salt  manufactures 2 ,  222 ,746  00 

Manufactures  produced  in  families 27 ,493 ,  644  00 

All  other  manufactures 832, 103,265  00 

Total  yalue  of  products  of  manufactures. %\  ,055 , 596 , 899  00 

This  reference  to  the  products  of  manufactures  may  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  immense  capital  engaged  in  manufactures. 
This  capital  may  be  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 

This  vast  capital  is  all  more  or  less  interested  in  high  duties 
— that  is,  in  high  taxation.  The  influence  of  the  manufactu- 
ring class  on  taxation  is  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
they  represent,  as  compared  with  the  capital  engaged  in  other 
industrial  pursuits ;  for,  from  very  obvious  reasons,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  incidently  alluded  to,  it  is  far  beyond 
this  ratio.  As  an  illustration  of  this  influence,  we  would  re- 
fer to  the  facts  connected  with  the  modification  of  the  tariff 
during  the  last  Congress.  It  is  notorious  that  the  only  great 
interest  represented  here  at  that  time  by  outside  agents  was 
the  manufacturing  interest.  One  of  the  first  steps  towards  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government  is  to  place  that 
great  and  active  interest  permanently  on  the  side  of  low  tax- 
ation, and  the  only  effectual  mode  of  doing  this  is  direct  tax- 
ation; which  necessarily  implies  the  total  abandonment  of 
protective  duties,  which  are  but  another  name  for  bounties. 
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.Whetf  yon  have  put  dli  (iie  gi^t  intsere8l&<)f  ceipital  on  the 
a^ide  of  Ipw  tases^  you  have  taken  one  of  the  most  decided 
i^jeps  Aet  ybu  can  possibly  take  in  feixot  oif  low  taxation,  which 
-i6'  the  nccosfeary  antecedent  6f  ccononiy. 

The  next  prominent  evil  of  the  wesent  system  of  taxation, 
IB:  that,  by  its  indirect  operation,  tlie  people  are  ignorant  of 
what  they  pay^-^they  are  ignc^ant  of  what  they  pay  to  thfe 
governments  aiid  ef^mlly  ignok*ant  of  what  they  pay  to  the 
protected  inieregts  in  me  shape  of  bounties,  if  the  olg  eqt 
i)e  tb  obtain  ih)m  the  people  the  largest  amount  possible 
without  arousing /them,  then  the  indirect  system— me  pre- 
sent system— i&  ihe  best;'  but  if 'the  object  be  only  to 
obtain  from  them  the  leaet  amount  that  will  suflSce  for 
the  just'wants  of  *the*govemment,  then  the  dii'ect  system  of 
taxation  is  the  best.  The  happy  ignomnce  of  the  jpeople  of 
the  United  States  as  to  flie-amount  of  taxes  they  ai-e  payiflg 
is.  one  great  cause  erf-  their  remaining  so  passive  under  the 
enormous  increase  of- our  expenditures  which  has  been  going 
on  for  yeaxB.  If  .^ve  desire  .an,  economical  government,  we 
must  be  candid  with,  the  people,-and  Jet. each  one  know  exactly 
what  ho  pays.  -The- -people,  ignorant  of  how  much  tax 
they  are  paying  in  the  enhanced  price  of  commodities,  will 
tolerate  an  expenditure  of  $100,003,000  mtich  more  patiently 
than  6ne  01  $50,000j000,  when  each  one  has  to  pay  his  aSc^t- 
tained  share  directly '  from  his  own  pocket.  Economy  here 
must  be  preceded  by  vigilance,  among  th&  constituency;  as 
-long-as- the-constituency  are  indifferent  on  this  subject,  the 
representatives*  will  be  carried  along  unresisting  in  the  vortex 
of  extravaganoe.  ^         -       -  ' 

.  .Another  objiebtiDa  to  the  ;p»esent  system  is  the  large 
expenditure  necessary  in  flie>  present  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  in  paying  the  array  of  employes  engaged  in  the 
present  rev^nlie  8ervice,1nl>iniaingc6stly  structures  in  various 
pfeirtB  of  the  Umted  States^  and  in  raaihtaining  custom-houses 
which  do  not  pay  their  own)  expenses.  Upon  this  point  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  following  facts:  Tlie  direct  cost  of 
collectinff  the  revenue  from,  oiistoms  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  80,  1857,  $04,171,08*06,  was  $3,552,351>  50, 
employitig  three  thousand  and  eighty*eiglit  officers.  Thi?;  is 
ind^ehdent  of  tii a  cost  of' the  custom-houses  and  revenue 
cutters,  the  interest  upon;  which  investment  would  largelj' 
increase  thiesnm.        <      -  ^ 

To  see  further  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  take  the 
-Miowing  sEtatement: 
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Ainpki n  t  of  retwemie  collect^ ^  widexprnditurik  at )certain  euttom-^k^u^es^ 

foMheJiscai  year  eridiwff^  June  S0'^'l8bl. 

...    ..    Iioeitids.  Bevenn^coUecteO;   Xaipotidttuit^' Excess  of  expendiV* 

over  reifwue.      ^' 

Belfast,  Maiue......' :.....  85^052  65  86.012  87   .  '      §960  S2 

WalJcboro',  Maine 1,368  02  7,647.14  6;l70  12 

TfweafMt,  Maine... 180  98  '/,e89  00  7,223  1<^ 

Barlii^^Df,  Vertnont..,. ,.    8,6ai  7a  ^6,2^6  47  ,  7,W  77  . 

BarnsU^le,  Mas^acljusetta........     1,462  76  11,953  20  10,^90  55     . 

Sftndn&ky,  Ohio ,..,......      '567  84  '4,'S7?  66  3,804  82 

EUrworth,  Maine..... ^54  96  &,035  09  4,077,15 

Poittmouth,  NewHampehire....     1^5680  64?  l!0,9t4;49.  6,4153  95    ., 

Buffalo,  New  York ... , ^,,  10,140  53  16,896  fil  :  6,756  9a     ., 

Oawfego,  New  York.. '...;......     6,149  09  18,214  pS  12,065  49 

New«-k^  N«w  Jersey. '. . .         38^4  30  1,695  65  1,215  55 

P!B»iMM»l»i  Florida..., ,47«  73  ,     8,012  62  2,683  M.   . 

Perth  Amboy,JIewJei;8ey..r^...     1,63173  ^,471  79  2,940  OB    .    . 

Astoria^  Oregon " '.     4,173  64  '   21,254  51'  17,080  87 

Mfwhka,  MaiTle. i......         608  71  1^,605  72  1,997  01 

PWiaoutb,  MBBsachuaetts :..,.,.'    :..I0l5  12.  -     8416-04^  2,8^0  92 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut. ........      80^5  44  \     1 ,766  g4.  960  80 

Annapolie,  Maryland. J80  75  ^29  20  *  748  45 

Peorhi,  niinois -. .'    .210  20  86S  60  153  40 

'  Tlie  tot^l  net  r^vcima  fromi  the  following, eigh,t eon  cusfcom-. 
liovises  for  la^i  fiscal  year,  vix.iJBelfast)  Batfr,  .Ban^or^  Port- 
Ian^,  WaJdobora',  Wispa^et^  B^^li^gton,  Barnstable,,  Glou- 
o^fter^  |j08t*>l,  Provifdeqcey  Pli^ttebTiQ5,  WilB&ington,  Del.,, 
PittFlmrg,  Cniciiiiiati.  Sandusky,  Toledo,  isuid  San  Francisco^ 
wa*  J5l,f0f),163  43.  'ilie  total  C9$t.of  :th^  public  building^^in 
tboa©  j>laces  lor  cu&t<n»rhou8efi^  po$fc  offices,  and  court-xx)om8 
iiakhed  aiuco  1850,  ib  §2,443,776  94.  The!  total  expetidituire 
incurred  for  the  hi^t  fiscal  year  in.  collecting  .said  notincoitie 

of$l,7mM63J3\vfiR  $567,839  03.   .       ;  :  - ; 

Anottier  defect  of  the  present  systenaJa  the  immense  patron^ 
Bg^  it  gi Ye&  to  1 1  iG  Foileral  Oovemment*  Tliia  lairiny  of  officers 
n^ht  by  each  State  paying  over-its  assessed -quota,  be  almost 
entirely  di&i>onfeied  with.  Instead Qf  thre©  thotwandland  eidbity-- 
eisrlit  emplovLvs  imw  in  the  feiveaue  &y6tenQ,'we  need,  uimei?  a 
dilt'erent  system,  have  no  more  than  one  treasurer  in  eajch,. 
State.  Another  prominent  defect  of  the  present  syBtem  is  fts 
necessaay  inequality ;  for  ho  tariff  .can  be  constructed  that^ 
does  not,  in  a  greater,  ot  lesa  degree,  Operate  a^  a  bounty  on 
one  portion  of  the  community  and  9s  a  double  tax  on  the- 
great  class  of  consumei-pi.  .  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
tliat  in  a  republic  tTiere  should  be  eqnaTity  m  taxation  ;  the 
Constitution  attempts  to  accomplish  tnis  purpose  in  aeclaring 
that  "all  duties,  imposts^  and  exci^es^  shall  be.  .uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.''  But  every  tariff,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  must  necessarily  violate  tlie  spirit  of  tliis  pro- 
vifiion.  Another  defect  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it  neces- 
sarily cripples  the  productive  enei^ies  of  tlxc^cpuptry  by  in- 
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terposing  obstacles  to  the  free  exchange  of  products.  It  is 
di&cult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  loss  resulting  from  this 
cause  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  amounts  to  a  vast  sum. 
This  tax  on  exchanges  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  our  indiistrial  resources.  To  form  some  idea  of 
the  loss  occasioned  to  the  country  by  the  obstacles  interposed 
to  free  exchanges  by  the  tariff  system,  take  the  following  esti. 
mate  :  In  1856  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  manufactures  and 
sugar  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  en- 
hanced in  price  by  the  tariff  $39,975,985.  This  was  the 
amount  of  the  indirect  tax  paid  to  the  home  producers  of  the 
above  articles.  In  1846  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  esti- 
mated the  indirect  tax  then  paid  on  the  enhanced  prices  of 
home  products,  caused  by  the  tariff,  at  $50,000,000.  To  be 
within  moderate  limits,  wo  have  reduced  the  estimate  to 
$30,000,000.  In  1832  it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  indi- 
rect tax  paid  up  to  that  time  to  the  home  producers  of  pro- 
tected products  was  $240,000,000.  Starting  with  that  estimate, 
and  putting  the  amount  to  this  indirect  tax  down  to  only 
$30,000,000  per  annum  since  that  time,  we  have,  in  round 
numbers,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
indirect  tax,  $1,000,000,000,  which  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  have  had  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  persisting  in 
an  industrial  blunder. 

As  regards  the  navigation  laws,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  their  various  provisions, 
especially  as  a  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  House,  and  is  now 
before  it,  from  one  of  the  standmg  committees,  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  the  details  of  the  present  code  of  navigation 
laws.  In  general  terms,  however,  we  would  say  that  the 
present  regulations  are  unnecessarily  complex,  and  might, 
with  great  advantage,  be  simplified.  There  are,  however, 
several  defects  in  principle,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  navigation 
laws,  to  which  we  propose  to  call  attention ;  those  defects  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  requisition  that  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  should  pay  50  cents  per  ton,  unless  "  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  are  American  citizens,  then  only  6  cents 
per  ton ;"  and  the  further  provision  that  American  vessels, 
entering  from  foreign  ports,  to  pay  50  cents  per  ton  unless 
"  the  officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  are  American  citi- 
zens." 

2.  The  exclusion  of  foreign  built  vessels,  though  owned  by 
American  citizens,  from  engaging,  with  entire  equality,  in 
the  coasting  and  other  trade  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  entire  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels,  owned  by  foreign- 
ers, from  the  coasting  trade. 
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The  object  of  the  requisition  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
crews  of  American  vessels  should  be  Americans,  was,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  accomplish  a  political  purpose,  eminently 
proper  in  itself,  to  proviae  an  American  marine  in  time  of 
war.  We  find  no  iault  with  the  motive,  but  we  think  this 
provision,  which  operates  frequently  as  a  great  practical  in- 
convenience, is  unnecessary.  The  occupation  of  a  sea-faring 
life  should  be  left,  like  all  other  employments,  to  the  inclina- 
tions or  interests  of  the  people.  K  it  is  to  the  interests  of  our 
population  that  they  should  go  to  sea,  they  will  do  so ;  other- 
wise, we  should  not  endeavor  to  compel  them.  There  is  no 
danger  that  we  should  suffer  in  case  of  war  front  repealing 
this  provision.  That  patriotic  class  of  our  citizens  who  have, 
on  all  occasions,  honorably  sustained  the  glory  of  our  flag  on 
the  sea,  do  not  take  their  inspiration  from  uiis  provision.  vVe 
have  no  fear  but  that,  with  or  without  this  provision,  there 
will  be  always  the  material  out  of  which  to  organize  a  warlike 
marine,  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  that  can  arise.  Even  with  this  provision 
a  large  per  centage,  45  or  50  per  cent,  of  our  sea-faring  men 
are  foreigners.  This  provision,  then,  operates  only  as  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  countrjr  during  peace,  without 
promising  any  adequate  compensating  resiut  m  time  of  war. 
Further,  it  may  admit  of  grave  consideration  whether  we 
would  not  strengthen  ourselves,  in  case  of  war,  by  encourag- 
ing foreign  sailors  to  come  into  our  marine,  as,  once  entered, 
they  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  American  sailors. 
Advancing  firmly  in  the  line  of  industrial  freedom,  and  with 
a  view  of  throwing  off  every  possible  shackle  on  the  idustrial 
energies  of  the  country,  we  think  this  provision  should  be  re- 
8cinaed« 

As  regards  the  second  defect  alluded  to  in  the  law,  by  which 
foreign  built  vessels,  though  owned  by  American  citizens,  are 
not  admitted  to  entire  eauality,  unless  purchased  after  ship- 
wreck, and  repaired  to  me  extent  of  three-fourths  of  their 
cost,  we  consider  this  rests  upon  a  totally  indefensible  princi- 
ple. It  is  giving  to  American  ship-builders  a  perfect  mono- 
poly. We  can  see  no  ground  of  justice  upon  which  this  mo- 
nopoly can  rest  Every  American  citizen  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  to  buy  ships  wherever  he  can  buy  them  to  the 
Dest  advantage.  To  compel  him  to  buy  from  American  ship- 
builders at  an  enhanced  price  is,  to  the  extent  of  that  en- 
hanced price,  to  confiscate  his  property,  and  transfer  it  to 
another.  Such  a  monopoly  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  Our  ship-builders  have  a  right  to 
equality ;  they  have  no  right  to  exclusive  privileges.  As  a 
question  of  expediency,  it  seems  equally  indefensible.    Either 
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Amerioaa  built  ship^  are  oheaper  or  dearer  than  fareign  biiilt. 
If  they  are  cheaper,  tiiej  do  not  need  thi&  prohibition  of  foreigu 
purchafie.  If  they  are  dearer,  they  do  ujot  deserve  it  It  is 
the  interest  of  the.  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  botji  producers  and  eonsaraers^.  to  have  ships. cheapi, 
for  the  priee  of  ships  enters  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Hob  nw>nopoly  either  nrnkes  ship  dearer^  and  en-' 
nances  the  cost  of  transportation,  or  it  is  usete^.  If  it  makes 
ships  dearer^  and  enhances  the  cost  of  transportatic^  it  should 
he  abolished.  If  it  accomplishes  nothing,  it  is  useless,  and 
should  not  encumber  the  statute  books.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  the*  removal  of  diis.mOnc^ly  wcwdd  permit  ships  to- 
be  bought  cheaper.  In  adebate  upon,  this  subject,  growiiig 
out  of  certain  propositioiim  made  by  the  British  Government 
to  our  Government  on  this  and  kindred  sjubjects,  it  was,  conce- 
ded in, debate  here,  by  a  distinguished  member  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  (Hon*  E«  Bbooks,)  that  ships  could  be  built 
in  the  Britirfi  nrovinces  '^some  twenty  per  cent,  or  more- 
cjieaper  than  in  Kew  England  or  New  York."  This  monopoly 
ought  to  be  abolished  in  the  intjerest  of  the  commerce,  manu-, 
faetureSy  and  sericulture  of  the  cou&try* 

'  As  regards  the  next  defect  in  our  navigation  lawfe — tiio  pro- 
yWtion  oC.  the  coasting  trade  .to  foreigu. Slips — this  is  another 
monopoly  ^vhieh  we  conceive  to  be  unjust  and  inexpedient,! 
and  whid*  ought  to  be  abolished. 

,  If  there  be  any.onie  thing  in  which  all  the  people  of  the 
TJmt^  StateS)  all  class^y  and  all  industrial  pursuits  of  all  sec* 
tionscxcept  the  one  class  ofshipownars,  areiDtere8tedin,iti8ii|. 
cheap  sea  transportation.  When  we  consider  the  vast  value 
ol*  the  products  of  the  United  States  .wWch  are  carried  by 
water  coastwise  on  both  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  tbegreatlakes— some  estimate  of  which 
may  be  formed  from  -considering  that  the  amount  of  tonnage, 
engaged  in  this:  transportation  Is  2,247,663  74  tons,  neany 
one-hatf  of  th<e  toial  tonnage  of  the  United  Stafes-rwe  caji 
readily  see  how  important  is  the  element  of  cheap^transporta- 
tion.  The  only  practical  mode  of  attaining  thisi'esult  ia  com- 
petition, and  yet  we  resolutely  turn  our  backs  upon  this  prin- 
ciple and  persevere  in  a  monopoly.  We, are  clear  that  our; 
navigation  laws  should  be  modined  in  this  respect. 

-  The  policy  of  our  navigation  la\y:8  was  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land, vmere  their  wisdom,  though  in  riolation^  confessedly,  of 
thi^  great  principles  heannounced,  wag  sustained  even  by  Adam. 
Smith,  the  great  architect  of  the  modern .  system  of  political, 
economy,  x  et  England,  after  clinging  to  these  laws  for  oen- 
ti^rio*^  as  one  of  the  anchors  of  her  safety,  has  within  a  few 
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years,  nader  the  inflxteuce  of  xaore  enlightened  principtes, 
abandoned  theni.  , 

Afl  regard  the  preset  tariff,  wo  thiok  itg  prin^pal  deftjQtff 
are—     .         .'.,-...    ..  '  *  >     _  . '      ''.■:-'. 

1-.  That  too  large  a  proportioa  of  the  dutiee  is  thrown.  161^ 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  JFor  instance,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  present  reyenue  is  raised  from  duties  on  boston,  wboleii, 
iron  maniifacturesy  and  sugar.  Thes^  articles  are  indispensabte 
to  the  great  maseof  the: people— the  liaborin^  classes-r-sO  that 
an  undtie  portion  of  the  burden  erf  taiatiou  is  thrown  on  the^^ 
laboring  classes.  To  rqdnce  duties  onarticles  of  necessity,  is^: 
ifl  effect,  to  inereafee  wages,  as  the  same  wages  Will  go  fur-; 

thex,  .■.■•:    \.  •••-.■: 

-.3.  It  is  protiective  in  its  character,  as  is  obyious  from  tlhe 
tollowwg  considerations :  Ordinary  cotton  manufactures  payt 
2i  oercenfe,^bagginff  pays  15,  but  all  bleached,  printed,  painted' 
or  ayed  cotton  goods  and  de  lained  pay  SO  per  cent  Mahur. 
&otQres  of  iron  pay  24 ;  pig,  bar>  sheet,  and  all  bthef  iron, 
24.  Woolen  mannfacturea  pay*  24^  exfeept  flannels  and  baizes,: 
which  pay  19.  Sugars  of  all  kinds,  24  per  cent.  Manufacr 
tnres  of  silks  pay  19per cent  Ad^eepay  24 percent  Blacto-^ 
smiths'  hammers  ana  sledges,  24;  boots  andlbootees,  for  men; 
or  women,  24.  The  fact  mat  silk  manufecturesy  used  by  the' 
rich,  pay  19^  per  t&oA^  and  ootton^  woolen,  iron  mantifec- 
tures — manufactures  indispensable  to.  the  industry  of  the  eoun** 
try— pay  24  and  30  per  cent)  when  20  per  cetit  may  be 
assumed  as  the  highest  revenue  standard  of  duty  on  these 
articles,  indicate  the  deference  paid  to  tii6  principle  of  pipo-j 
teotion.  A  minute  analysis  ot  the  present  tariff  will  only 
further  illustrate  this  &et. 

3.  There  are  certain  iitpostd  on  the  free  list  wliich  should- 
not  be  thei'e,  as,  for  instance,  tea  and  coffee.  These  articles^^ 
tea  and  coffee,  are  peculiarly  suited  for  taxation.  They  are 
not  produced  in  this  o<>untry,  theirefore  tiiere  would  be  no 
indirect  tax  paid  on  them*  They  are  of  general  consumption, 
and  a  tax  ujKm  them,  besides,  fumisbing  an  addition  to  oui 
income,  now  much  needed,  would  fall  equally  on  all  classy 
and  sections. 

The  reason  of  placing  these  articles  on  the  free  list  is  ob- 
vious enough;  It  is  to  prevent  the  necesrity  of  reduction  on 
such  articles  introduced  from  abroad  as  enter  into  competitien 
with  similar  home  products.  By  diminishing,  the.  free  liati-' 
we  could  diminish  the  general  rate  of  duty  on  many  articles 
e'ntei'ing  into  universal  consumption.  '       "1 

If  the  policy^  of  collecting  the  reyenue  of  the  ffovernm^nt 
by  duties  on  imports  is  to  be  continued,  we  thinK  the  tariff 
shonld  be  modmedoiTth^  following  principles : 
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1.  A  total  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  protection.  No 
duty  should  be  laid  with  the  view  of  protecting  any  form  of 
industry.  The  tariff  should  be  considered  purely  as  a  fiscal 
instrumentality.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  tarin  can  be  in- 
stituted that  will  not  in  some  degree,  either  more  or  less, 
operate  in  a  protective  character.  Such  will  be  the  unavoida- 
ble effect  of  all  duties  on  articles  of  a  similar  nature  to  home 
products.  And  the  production  of  this  effect  becomes  con- 
stantly greater,  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  is 
steadily  decreasing  in  this  country,  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  capital,  aided  by  the  increase  of  skill  and  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  production.  From  this  cause  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  will  operate  protective! v  now,  to  what  it 
did  twenty  years  ago.  The  operation  of  this  principle  consti- 
tutes one  of  our  objections  to  any  tariff,  as  we  would  wish  so 
to  regulate  taxation  as  that  no  class  should,  in  any  degree, 
derive  benefit  from  it  as  a  bounty. 

2.  Articles  of  prime  necessity  should  be  taxed  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty,  and  articlesx  of  luxury  at  the  highest  revenue 
standard.  The  reasons  of  this  are  so  obvious  that  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Our  purpose  would 
be  to  relieve  the  producing  classes  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  burdens  of  taxation. 

3.  The  free  list  should  be  confined  to  such  articles  as  furnish 
so  inconsiderable  an  amount  of  revenue  as  not  to  remunerate 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collection,  and  the  raw  material 
of  domestic  manufactures.  According  to  this  principle,  tea 
and  coffee  should  be  required  to  pay  duty.  As  regards  the 
exemption  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  this,  while  a 
benefit  to  the  home  manufacturer,  would  operate  no  injury 
to  any  class,  as  the  effect  would  only  be  to  cheapen  produc- 
tion, an  advantage  which  would  be  shared  by  all  the  con- 
sumers— that  is,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Upon  this 
point  of  the  free  list,  we  submit  the  followmg  statement  show- 
mg  what  amount  of  revenue  might  be  derived  from  laying  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  certain  articles  which  now  pay  no  duty. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  that  would  have  accrued 
upon  ^^  certain  articles  of  general  consumption,^^  admitted  free  of  duty 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1857,  had  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem  been  charged  upon  them, 

Artloles.  Vftlae.  Duties. 

Teas. 16,757,860      $1,151,672  00 

CoflFee 22,886,879        4,477.876  80 

Copper,  plates,  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels  851 ,  81 1  70 ,  262  20 

Copperore. 1,440,814  288,062  80 

Sheathing  metal 748,872  149,674  40 

Garden  seeds,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  <bc 886 ,  504  77 ,  800  80 

Total 181,071,240      $6,214,248  00 
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We  now  approach  the  subject  of  direct  taxation. 
The  first  purpose  is,  to  understand  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  this  system. 
The  Constitution  provides : 

"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  witliin  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

"No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken." 

"  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States."  • 

Judge  Story,  commenting  on  these  clauses,  says : 

"  What  are  direct  taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution, 
since  they  are  required  to  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  apportionment? 
It  is  clear  that  capitation  taxes,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
caDed,  poll-taxes — that  is  taxes  upon  the  polls,  heads,  or 
persons  of  the  contributors — are  direct  taxes,  for  the  Consti- 
tution has  expressly  enumerated  them  as  such.  ^  No  capita- 
tion or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,'  &c.,  is  the  language  of 
that  instrument.  Taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  other  perma- 
nent real  estate,  or  on  parts  or  appurtenances  thereoi,  have 
always  been  deemed  of  the  same  character — that  is,  direct 
taxes.  It  has  been  seriously  doubted  if,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  any  taxes  are  airect  taxes,  except  those  on  polls 
or  lands." — (Story  Com.  Const.) 

"In  the  year  1794  Congress  passed  an  act  laying  duties 
upon  carriages — ^for  every  coach,  &c.,  &c.,  the  yearly  sum  of 
ten  dollars — and  made  the  levv  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  contested 
in  the  case  of  Hylton  V8  United  States,  3  Dall.  E.,  171,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  direct  tax,  and  so  ought  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  according  to  their  numbers.  After 
solemn  argument,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  not 
a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." — (Story 
Com.  Const.) 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  Judge 
Story's  opinion  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
what  taxes  are  direct,  we  do  not  propose  to  legislate  in  con- 
flict with  such  distinction. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  the  only  direct  taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  are 
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taxes  on  peraona  and  lands.  These  t^ea'are  to  be  laid'lSy 
the  rule  of  apportionment;  th^  iJ&/to  eaj;  each  State  will  pay 
such  an  amount  of  the  entire  tax  to  be  collected  as  the  pro-: 
portion  its  population  bears  to  thei  ejitjre  population  oi:  #11 
the  States,  aeauetiin|;  two-fifths  of  the  slaves. .  All  other  }p- 
tertial  taxe^,  exieept  the  taxes  on  lands  and  persons,  would  be 
laid  according  to  the  rule  of  uniformity. 

Such  bein^  the  law,  as  now  exponn^ied,  upoh  the  subject 
of  internal  taxes,  which  includes  as  well  direct'  taxes,  iti  thc; 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  as  all  other  taxes  of  that  charaOter^ 
the  practical  system  which  we  would .  recommend  would  .be 
as  follows :    , 

Ascertain  the  total  amount  needed  for  the  gov<?mment,* 
Apportion  that  among  the  States,  according  to  the  rujte.of 
apportionment,  and  let  each  ^tate  collect  its  quota  in  its  own 
way,  and  pay  over  such  quota,  deducting  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  collection.  •  .  ■    '    ■ 

The  advantage  of  this  system  would  be —  •  ^ 

1.  Perfect  equality,  according  to  tihe  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
stitution,  in  the  burdens  of  t^ation.  The  naoral  effebtsbC 
this  perfect  constitutional  equality  could  net  well  be  overesti> 
miatfid,/  'No  State,  no  section  could  com^plain  of  paying  an 
undue  share ;  fcxr  eaoh  fitate,  loyal  to  the  ConstLtolioikf  could; 
not  but.be  satisfied  V with  the  equality  of  the  Ooostitntion;: 
There  could  be  no  loBffer  any  complaint*  of  class  taxation. 
The  apportiodment  womd  simply  be  the  result  of  an  arithme- 
tical calculation^  in  porsuancQ  o^  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
Co(Dstitutiofi.  The  vast  enlargement  of  tlie  republfc,  and  Ihe 
increaae  of  States,  inculcates  most  strongly  the  benefits  of 
removing  all  causes  of  complaints,  aa  to  the  inequality  of  tax- 
ation, by  establishing  the  system  of  equality  laid  down  \ix  the 
Constitution. 

The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  m^ 
that  possibly  some  of  the  States  might  refuse  to  eollect  their 
quota.  But  this  olnection  could  be  surmouiited  by  the  Fedcr. 
ral  Government  collecting  the  quota  of  such  State  by  its  own* 
fiscal  agents;  - 

2.  This  system  of  each  State  collecting  its  own  quota  would 
dispense  with  the  services  of  at  least  Siree  thousand  federal 
oflicers  who  are  necessary  under  the  present  system.  Under 
the  proposed  system  a  United  States  sub-treasurer  in  each 
State  would  be  amply  sufficient.  The  advantages  of  this  in*^ 
cidehtal  consequence  would  be  very  great^  indeed,  for  one 
of  the  dangers  of  our  federal  system  of  government  is  its 
vast  patronage.  The  effect  of  this  vast  and  necessarily  jn- 
creasmg  patronage  is  to  augment  the  dangers  of  the  pre^ 
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d^iittfal  ei^fettons.  The  ;fierce  etniggles  arising^  ererj^  foiir 
^earb,  With  incre^smg  violence,  fpr  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ertmeiitj  derive  a  ^reat  deal  of  their  ihtensitj  from  the  ex- 
teteive  patt'onage  m  th^  gift  of  the  administration.  Tlie 
ditriinution  of  that  patronage,  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of 
otir  ^tena,  cannot  but  recommend  itself  to  every  lover  of  his 
country.  ' 

9.  Another  advantage  of  a  direct  system  of  taxation  is  the 
fictj  obvious  from  many  considerations,  whidh  we  do  not  now 
pr^ose  to^  enlarge  upon,  th^t  the  least  amount  possible  of 
taxation  will  be  imposed  on  the  people,  Avho,  l^owing  pre- 
ciBefy  what  they  pay,  win  become  more  vigilant  on  this  point, 
arid  naturally  msist  on  the  utmost  economy  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government.    ; 

4:.  Another  advantage  of  direct  taxation,  perhaps  not  in- 
ferior to  any  which  h^  been  mentioned,  is  that  it  will  be  tlie 
least  interference  possible  with  the  industry  of  the  conntiy. 
Under  this  6ystem,,and  under  this  system  alone,  industry  will 
be  left  .perfectly  free,,  and  we  can  attain  the  great  point  of 
entire  free  trade.  This  involves  a  paore  extended  considera- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  or,  as  it  may  more  comprehen- 
sively be  called,  free  exchtoges,  rests  upon  the  great  principle 
of  justice.  Every  individuS  has  a  right  to  use  bis  labor  in 
tte  manner  most  to  his  own  advantage,  provided  he  violates 
the  right  of  no  other  person.-  Individuals  cannot  enjoy  thiis 
right  effectually,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  exchange  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  Government, 
therefore,has  no  Tight  rto  interfere  by  protective  or  prohibi- 
tory duties,  and  compel  oi^e  portion  of  the  community  to  ex- 
change the  fruity  pf  their  industry,  iieir  products,  with  another 
class  of  the  community  on  less  advantageous  torma  than  they 
could  exchange  tliein  with  foreigners.  Foir  instance :  Govern- 
ment jparinot  riglxtfully,  hj  protective  duties,  compel  the 
wheat  growers  of  Ohio  to  e^chaijge  tlieir  wheat  for  a-less 
value  ctf  goods  maAufactured  in  New  England  than  they  copld 
obtain  by  exchange  with  Eoglish  manufactu;*ers.  To  do  so, 
is. to  commit  a  spoliation  on  the  wheat  growere  of  Ohio  for 
.  the  benefit  of  fbe  J^ew  England  manufactm-ers.  To  the  degree 
that  these  wheat  growei-s  are  compelled  by  such  protective 
duUes  to  exchangee  their  products  for  a  less  vf^lue,  to  that  ex- 
tent a  spoliation  is  committeJS  upon  .them.  Suppose  Govern- 
ment should  say  that  labor  should  not  receive  more  than  a 
certainamountof  wages  as  its  recompense,  no  one  could  doubt 
but  thafe  this.  WQuld  be  ^n  .act  of  the  greatest  injustice;  that 
to  the  extent  to  which  labor  would  be  compelled  to  receive  a 
less  'amount  than  it  would  obtain  if  not  forbidden,  that  to  that 
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extent  there  would  be  confiscation.  Every  fair  mind  would 
at  once  revolt  against  such  legislation  as  this;  yet  what  dif- 
ference is  there,  in  principle,  or  the  practical  consequences, 
between  this  prohibition  of  full  wages  and  the  prohibition  to 
exchange  the  products  of  labor  to  the  best  advantage  ?  None 
whatever.  They  are  only  different  modes  of  attaining  the 
same  end. 

One  of  the  leading  purposes  for  which  government  is  con- 
stituted is  the  protection  of  property.  The  only  property 
which  a  large  portion,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  people  of 
every  government  possess,  is  the  product  of  their  own  labor. 
The  right  of  labor  is  the  great  property  right  of  every  society. 
This  sacred  property  right  of  labor  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed 
by  freedom  of  exchanges.  If  this  freedom  of  exchanges  is 
interrupted  by  government,  not  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  for 
allegea  industidal  purposes,  to  give  a  monopoly  to  certain 
forms  of  industry,  tnen  a  blow  is  struck  at  the  right  of  labor. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  the  protective  policy  is  so  odious  as  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  labor.  If  there  be  any  right  in 
this  country  which  this  government  should  respect,  it  snould 
be  the  right  of  labor.  Any  legislation  against  this  right,  by 
which  it  is,  in  any  degree  injured  or  abridged,  is  in  violation 
of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions.    The 

Srotective  policy  does  infringe  upon  this  right  of  labor,  for  it 
iminishes  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  of  the 
country  by  prohibiting  such  labor  from  exchanging  its  pro- 
ducts to  tne  best  advantage.  It  is  in  this  view  of  justice  to 
labor,  respect  for  this  great  and  only  property  right  of  the 
toiling  millions,  that  iree  exchange  recommends  itself  so 
strongly.  No  industrial  system  can  be  right  which  reposes, 
as  its  comer-stone,  upon  a  great  injustice.  The  protective 
system  as  necessarily  being  founded  upon  the  idea  of  compul- 
sory, involuntary,  and  inadeauate  exchanges,  necessarily  rests 
upon  a  great  undenied,  unaeniable,  and  startling  injustice, 
which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  this  age  and  in  this  country. 
So  far  we  have  considered  the  question  of  free  exchanges 
on  the  ground  of  right.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  it  on 
the  ground  of  expediency. 

The  doctrine  ot  free  exchanges  rests  on  one  great  industrial 
maxim,  that  individuals  are  better  judges  of  their  monetary 
interests  than  government  can  be ;  and  if  industry  is  left  per- 
fectly free,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  take  the  wisest  direction. 
This  maxim  is  either  true,  or  it  is  false.  If  it  is  true,  then 
protection — that  is,  interference  with  industry — ^is  unwise.  If 
It  is  false,  then  protection  is  wise.  Now,  is  it  true  or  false  ? 
for  upon  this  question  rests  the  protective  policy.  That  this 
maxim  is  true,  appears  from  the  slightest  consideration.    There 
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are  two  elements  in  production,  capital  and  labor,  without 
which  industry — the  process  oi  proouction,  would  not  exist. 
Capital  is,  of  all  the  social  elements,  the  most  sagacious. 
Capital  may  be  said  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind more  than  any  other  element  of  civilization.  Capital,  in 
obedience  to  the  great  principle  of  common  sense,  which  it 
represents,  instinctively  seeks  the  profitable,  and  shrinks  from 
the  unprofitable.  Profit  is  the  genius  of  capital — its  mind, 
body,  soul,  heart ;  and  capital,  under  these  dominating  in- 
stincts, as  naturally  turns  from  loss  to  gain  as  the  magnetic 
needle  from  the  south  to  the  north.  So  far  as  this  great  ele- 
ment of  production  is  concerned,  there  needs  no  interference 
of  government  to  give  it  direction.  Its  nature  is  to  take  the 
best  course.  So  far  as  labor,  the  other  element  of  production, 
is  concerned,  its  natural  instincts  may,  likewise,  be  relied  on 
to  pursue  profit.  Men  do  not  labor  K)r  nothing.  Tliey  labor 
for  gain — what  we  call  wages.  Unless  they  could  get  waffes, 
they  would  not  labor;  they  would  prefer  to  do  nothmg. 
Labor  is  unpleasant,  and  all  men  instinctively  seek  to  get  the 
most  wages  with  the  least  labor.  In  other  words,  the  natural 
tendency  of  labor  is  to  seek  profit,  and  avoid  loss.  The  genius 
of  capital  and  labor  both  being  so  antagonistic  to  loss,  and  so 
attracted  to  gain,  we  think  we  are  authorized  to  take  for 
granted  the  maxim  above  announced,  tliat  individuals  are 
better  judges  of  their  monetary  interests  than  government. 
If  so,  then  it  follows  that  government  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  industry,  but  leave  it  perfectly  free  to  work  out  its  own 
mission. 

If  these  general  principles  which  we  have  been  considering 
on  the  policy  of  protection  be  conceded,  we  might  rest  the 
arffument  here ;  but,  as  they  may  still  be  controverted,  we 
wnl  pursue  it  further. 

The  argument  for  the  freedom  of  exchanges  may  be  stated 
in  two  forms,  negatively  and  affirmatively :  negatively,  by 
showing  the  impolicv  of  the  protective  policy;  affirmatively, 
by  direct  considerations  recommending  it.  We  do  not  hope 
to  shed  new  light  upon  a  question  which  has  been  so  elabo- 
rately discussed  by  the  greatest  intellects  for  neaily  a  century. 
We  can  only  hope  to  popularize  some  of  the  most  forcible 
views  which  have  been  taken. 

The  practical  working  of  the  protective  policy  is  this :  im- 
position of  high  duties  on  those  foreign  products  which  come 
in  competition  with  home  products,  so  as  to  compel  the  con- 
sumers to  purchase  home  products  at  enhanced  prices.  The 
first  fact  which  arrests  our  attention  from  this  statement  is, 
that  the  foreign  products  are  furnished  cheaper  than  the  rival 
home  products,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  no  use  for  the 
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high  dnties.  The  practical  effect  of  this,  then,  is,  that  the 
consutners  are  prevented  by  governmental  rnterterence  from 
bnying  cheap.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  singular  effect 
for  government  to  aim  at,  because  individual  wi^om  always 
suggests  the  idea  of  buj-ing  gheap.  All  men  of  oi-dinary 
sagacity,  in  the  management  of  their  private  affairs,  invaria- 
bly endeavor  to  bay  cheajl  Individuals  "^vho  would  act  upon 
a  different  principle  would  be  considered  fit  subjects  for  a 
eommission  de  IvMutiquo  iTu/uirendo.  Wow,  it  is  very  strange 
that  laws  should  be  made,  by  government  to  prevent  men 
buying  chqap.  If  it  be  wise  for  individuals  to  buy  cheap, 
^Vhy  is  it  not  wise  for  the  whole  nation  to  buy  cheap?  The 
ve^y  first  step  of  the  protectionists  seems  to  be  founded  in  a 
negation  of  the  universal  practice  and  experience  of  mankind 
in  their  individual  relations. 

'  It  is  sometimes  denied  that  protective  duties  increase  .tlie 
price  of  the  home  product.  But  there  can  be  no  dispute  ui>on 
this  point,  for,  unless  the  protective  duties  increase  the  price 
of  the  home  product,  what  is  the  use  of  the  duty  ?  There  is 
no  other  possible  mode  in  which  the  duty  can  operate  in  favor 
of  the  home  producer,  except  by  increasing  prices.  If  it  does 
not  accomplish  this  effect,  then  the  duty  is  moperative.  But 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  protectionists  cling  to  the  duty 
shows  that  it  is  efiicacions.  If  the  duty  on  the  foreign  nro- 
duct  docs  not  increase  the  i>rice  of  the  home  product,  then 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  reducing  or  abolishing  the  duty. 
But  tlie  opposition  to  reduction  oif  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
homo  producer,  whose  only  object  is  high  prices,  demonstrates 
the  effect  produced.  Higher  prices  for  the  home  product  im- 
plies the  expenditure  of  a  greater  amount  of  labor  to  accom- 
})Hsh  the  samepui*po8e,  for  labor  is  the  true  measure  of  value, 
f  it  bo  consiaered  wise  to  waste  labor,  then  the  policy  of 
compelling  the  consumer  to  buy  at  a  higher  price  from'  the 
liome  producer  is  defensible ;  otherwise,  it-is  not.  The  very 
•civilization  we  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  labor-savhig  appliances. 
If  we  are  superior  to  the  barbarians,  it  is  because  we  can  ac- 
complish more  by  our  labor  than  they  can.  The  highest  de- 
velopment i>f  society  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
results  with  the  least  labor.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  the  great 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  magnifying  to  an  almost 
incalculable  extent  the  productive  powers  of  human  labor, 
have  couterred  such  vast  benefits  on  mankind.  Strike  from 
existence  our  labor-saving  discoveries,  our  steam-engines,  our 
railroads,  our  magnetic  telegraphs,  our  innumerable  labor- 
saving  appliances,  and  we  have  relapsed  into  barbarism. 
Tlie  saving  of  labor  is  not  merely  the  genius  of  civilization, 
but  civilization  itself.    Any  policy,  then,  by  which  this  hu- 
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manizing  process  of  saving  labor  is  abridged,  is  not  merely  a 
pause  in  tne  onward  movement  of  society,  but  a  step  back- 
wards. The  protective  policy,  then,  as  raising  prices  to  the 
consumer,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  requiring  more  labor  to 
accomplish  a  given  result,  and  thus,  as  attacking  the  problem 
of  savm^  labor,  is  antagonistic  to  the  great  social  progress  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Again:  the  protected  forms  of  industry  are  either  profitable 
or  unprofitable.  If  they  are  profitable,  they  do  not  need  pro- 
tection ;  if  they  are  unprofitable,  they  do  not  merit  it ;  for  the 
idea  of  legislating  to  turn  capital  into  unprofitable  channels 
in  this  country  is,  of  all  absurdities,  the  greatest.  Look  at  our 
country,  a  vast  continent,  extending  from  one  great  ocean  to 
another  great  ocean,  resting  on  me  south  upon  the  great 
American  gulf,  and  on  the  north  upon  a  chain  of  vast  lakes, 
with  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  a  vast  portion  of  it  in 
its  virgin  condition,  only  needing  development,  and  promising 
in  its  development  the  richest  returns.  Does  it  not  seem, 
when  such  vast  fields  of  production — in  commerce,  in  agri- 
culture, in  mining — lay  inviting  before  us,  that  of  all  things 
in  the  world  we  need  not  hunt  out  and  legislate  to  force  un- 
profitable pursuits?  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  such 
an  extended  field  for  the  application  of  capital  and  labor  pro- 
ductively as  in  our  countiy.  Then  why  not  let  capital  and 
labor  take  spontaneously  their  natural  direction  ?  Wny  strive 
to  force  Aem  by  governmental  action  into  barren  channels  ? 

In  this  connexion  we  would  allude  to  a  great  fact,  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  protective  policy  does 
not  increase  capital ;  it  only  gives  a  new  direction.  The  capi- 
tal remains  the  same  after  you  have  passed  your  protective 
laws  as  it  did  before ;  you  only  force  it  into  new  directions. 
If  by  your  legislation  vou  could  increase  the  capital  of  the 
country,  then  there  might  be  some  reason  for  your  legislation ; 
but  as  all  your  laws  uo  not  increase  by  a  single  dollar  the 
amount  of  capital,  how  futile  are  your  enorts  for  good ! 

The  popular  fallacy  on  which  the  protective  policy  rests  is 
the  encouragement  of  home  industry.  It  is  true  you  may 
build  up  certain  forms  of  industry,  but,  in  doing  so,  you  have 
done  it  at  the  expense  of  other  forms  of  industry.  If,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  developed  the  woolen  manufacture  by  high 
duties  and  raising  the  prices  of  woolen  goods,  you  have  done 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  other  industrial  classes  which  consume 
those  woolens ;  for  you  have  compelled  them  to  give  a  higher 
price  for  their  woolens ;  and  to  the  extent  of  mis  enhanced 
price,  you  have  discouraged  them  in  their  industry.  The 
most  enectual  protection  of  home  industry  is  to  let  every  form 
of  industry  attain  its  most  profitable  results.  This  you  can 
2 
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only  do  by  permitting  freedom  of  exchanges.  Then  every 
form  of  industry  exchanges  its  fruits  to  the  best  advantage^ 
and  conseg^uently  derives  the  most  profit. 

Protection  does  not  increase  the  rate  of  wages,  and  this 
from  a  very  obvious  reason,  because  the  competition  among 
the  protected  forms  of  industry  prevents  profits  from  remain* 
ing  permanently  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  the  profits 
of  capital  in  the  country  generally;  and  therefore  the  wages 
in  the  protected  forms  of  mdustry  cannot  be  higher  than  uie 
ordinary  wages  of  the  country.  The  facts  in  reference  to 
wages  in  the  protected  forms  of  industry  in  this  country  bear 
out  the  theoretical  proposition  laid  down  upon  the  subject ; 
for,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  the  wages  of  manufacturing  laborers  is  in  no 
degree  above  the  average  wa^es  in  other  torms  of  industry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  we  hear  so  much  on  this 
point  of  protecting  American  industry,  no  one,  not  even  the 
most  jealous  protectionist,  has  taken  any  exception  to  the  free 
introauction  of  foreign  labor.  That  is  foreign  competition  by 
the  very  firesides  of  our  laboring  classes.  Their  so-called 
peculiar  friends  take  no  steps  to  discourage  this  competition, 
the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to  decrease  wages.  To  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  competition  from  this  cause,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  tlie  number  of  immigrants  who  have  en- 
tered this  country  from  1843  to  1853.  T)\e  statistics  of  immi- 
gration show  that  within  that  period  3,174,395  immigrants 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries. 

But,  during  all  this  period,  no  complaint  has  been  uttered 
by  the  peculiar  friends  of  home  industry,  the  protectionists. 
Why  was  this?  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious:  because 
the  protective  policy  is  designed  to  benefit  the  capitalists, 
and  18  not  urged  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes,  though 
that  popular  sentiment  is  assumed.  Nothing  could  more 
thoroughly  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  assumption  that  pro- 
tection is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes,  than 
tlie  stubborn  lact  that  the  protectionists  have  made  no  efforts 
to  discourage  the  immigration  of  foreign  laborers,  but  on  the 
contrary,  have  steadily  encouraged  the  same,  when  the  neces- 
sary enect  was  to  diminish  the  wages  of  labor.  There  are 
only  two  modes  of  increasing  the  rate  of  wages : 

1.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  capital. 

2.  By  diminishing  the  quantity  of  labor. 

The  protectionists  do  not  increase  capital ;  but,  by  encour- 
aging immigration,  increasing  the  quantity  of  labor,  they 
necessarily  diminish  wages,  xhey  do  not  wish  foreign  pro- 
ducts introduced,  because  that  jars  upon  them ;  they  favor 
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the  introduction  of  foreigners  because  that,  while  it  jars  upon 
the  American  laboring  classes,  benefits  them.  Wmle  we  do 
not  propose  to  exclude  the  foreigner,  nor  to  discourage  his 
immigration,  we  desire  to  strip  from  the  protective  policy  the 
delusive  pretence  that  it  is  urged  to  protect  home  industry, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  foreign  immigration  is  encouraged, 
with  its  necessary  consequeilces  of  diminishing  wages. 

The  protectionists  insist  upon  their  policy  as  necessary  to 
make  us  independent  of  foreign  powers.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
phase ;  but  when  we  examine  the  rationale  of  it  it  is  not  so 
captivating.  Dependence  on  foreign  nations  only  amounts  to 
this :  that,  by  exchanging  our  products  with  them,  we  get 
what  we  want  cheaper ;  by  being  independent,  we  get  what 
we  want  dearer ;  because,  if  we  buy  from  foreigners,  it  is 
because  they  can  furnish  us  cheaper  than  we  can  supply  our- 
selves ;  otherwise,  we  would  not  buy  from  them.  This  depend- 
ence, which  rests  upon  the  idea  of  getting  the  best  bargains, 
cannot  be  very  injurious ;  and  that  independence  which  con- 
sists in  buying  at  the  highest  prices  is  not  very  attractive. 
But  independence  is  entirely  a  relative  term ;  if  we,  in  order 
to  make  ourselves  independent  of  foreigners,  refase  to  buy 
irom  them,  they  cannot  buy  from  us ;  so  that,  in  making  our- 
selves independent  of  them,  we  have  compelled  them  to 
become  independent  of  us.  If  we  have  no  importations,  there 
can  be  no  exportatione.  Commerce  is  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts. K  we  will  not  receive  the  products  of  the  foreigner, 
then  we  lay  an  embargo  on  our  own  products.  What  do  we 
gain  by  independence  of  foreigners,  but  the  privilege  of  labor- 
ing harder  to  attain  the  same  results  ?  Then,  do  we  get  any 
better  treatment  from  our  home  producer  than  from  the  for- 
eign producer  ?  The  home  producer  will  get  all  he  <5an  out 
of  us ;  the  foreign  producer  can  do  no  more.  Experience 
does  not  show  that  the  home  producer  lavishes  any  more 
generosity  upon  us  than  the  foreigner.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  profit  with  both  classes  of  producers.  Free  trade  gives  us 
the  chance  of  competition.  Protection  restriots  our  range  of 
purchase,  and  forces  us  to  buy  from  the  home  producer. 

The  leading  error  of  the  protective  policy  is  naving  regard 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  producer.  It  undertakes  to  pro- 
mote tlie  prosperity  of  certain  favored  home  producers  by  in- 
suring them  high  prices.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  object 
to  be  regarded  is  the  interest  of  the  consumers.  The  object 
of  all  production  is  consumption.  The  protected  producers 
are,  comparatively,  a  small  class ;  the  consumers  are  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — everybody.  The  true  purpose,  therefore, 
should  be  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the 
consumers.    The  interests  of  the  consumers  consist  in  cheap 
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production,  attainable  only  by  entire  freedom  of  exchanges. 
Upon  cheapness  of  production  depends  the  well-being  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  creat 
improvements  in  macninery,  made  in  the  last  century,  have 
been  so  beneficial  to  mankind.  To  cheapen  food  and  clothes, 
for  instance,  is  to  confer  a  direct  ^ratuily  on  mankind.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  our  great  purpose 
should  be  to  diminish  it  as  much  as  possible.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  turn  from  protection,  the  interest  of  a  few  pro- 
ducers, to  freedom  of  excnanges,  the  interest  of  the  large  class 
of  consumers. 

It  requires  no  extended  argument  to  show  that  protection 
is  injurious  in  this  country  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Agriculture  has  possession  of  the  home  market  naturally; 
free  trade  superadds  to  this  the  foreign  market,  increases  the 
demand,  and  the  more  the  demand  is  increased  the  better. 
Protection  excludes  the  foreign  market  and  leav^  only  the 
home  market;  for  if  we  are  prohibited  from  buying  from 
foreigners,  they  cannot  buy  from  us.  Look  at  the  immense 
amoimt  of  wheat  raised  in  the  northwest,  which  has  found  a 
market  in  Europe  within  the  last  five  years,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  American  wheat  growers.  Carry  out  your 
protective  policy  to  its  full  results,  and  you  cut  on  American 
wheat  from  that  foreign  market.  The  same  principle  which 
applies  to  wheat,  applies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Commerce, 
by  which  we  mean  foreign  commerce  in  this  connexion,  is 
nothing  but  the  exchange  of  our  products  for  foreign  products. 
Its  greatest  development  consists  in  the  greatest  freedom  of 
exchanges.  Paralyze  importations  by  the  protective  policy, 
and  you  paralyze  exportations,  and  annihilate  commerce. 
Free  exchange  is  only  another  name  for  commerce. 

Protection  is  monopoly,  and,  therefore,  anti-republican.  It 
is  impossible  to  protect  all  classes.  You  can  only  protect 
those  forms  of  inaustry  which  produce  what  foreigners  pro- 
duce. All  other  classes  of  the  community  who  do  not  pro- 
duce articles  in  competition  with  the  foreigner  cannot  be  pro- 
tected. The  result  is,  that  you  protect  one  class  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  classes.  Tou  protect  the  unprofitable  forms  of 
industry  by  throwing  burdens  on  the  prontable  forms  of  in- 
dustry, llie  only  way  to  protect  all  classes  is  to  protect  none ; 
to  let  all  alone,  and  use  your  powers  of  taxation  simply  for 
fiscal  purposes.  Preserve  order,  enforce  justice,  and  practice 
the  laisez  nous  f aire  policy,  and  you  have  done  the  best  you 
<jan  do,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  all. 

The  genius  of  the  age  is  in  nothing  so  strikingly  apparent 
as  in  the  efforts  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  exchanges.    Look 
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at  the  great  lines  of  railroads  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
constructed  at  such  immense  labor  and  expense.  Look  at  me 
steam  fleets  on  the  great  oceans ;  the  magnetic  wires,  spread 
like  a  net-work  of  thought  over  the  civilized  world,  and  which 
we  are  trying  now,  like  the  giants  of  civilization,  to  lay  down 
even  across  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  What  is  the 
object  of  these  stupendous  imdertakings  ?  Is  it  not  to  remove, 
as  far  as  human  power  can,  the  obstacles  to  free  intercourse 
and  free  exchanges?  And  yet  what  is  the  protective  policy 
but  a  self-imposed  obstacle  to  the  system  of  free  exchanges? 
We  pause  at  no  labor  to  remove  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and 
then  we  interpose  an  artificial  obstacle.  Strange  inconsist-. 
ency !  To  understand  this  in  its  full  force^  we  must  consider 
that  the  logical  consequence  of  protection  is  prohibition.  K 
it  is  unwise  to  buy  from  the  foreigner  because  his  product  is 
only  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  home  product,  then 
it  is  unwise  to  buy  from  him  though  it  were  a  thousand  per 
cent,  cheaper.  Tlie  protective  policy  carried  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusions  would  be  non-intercourse  with  tibe  foreigner, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Japanese  policy.  What  a  termi- 
nation for  our  railroads,  steam  fleets,  and  magnetic  wires ! 

Such  is  the  protective  policy,  repudiated  by  all  the  great 
thinkers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  subject  of  poli- 
tical economy,  admitted  by  almost  every  intelligent  individual 
to  be  true  in  theory,  yet  disregarded  aunost  haoitually  by  the 
governing  powers. 

The  great  doctrine  of  free  exchange  rests  on  this  simple 
proposition,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  an  article : 

1.  To  make  it ; 

2.  To  make  something  to  ffive  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  that 
that  is  the  best  way  which  obtains  the  desired  article  with  the 
least  labor. 

.Mankind  need  certain  products.  Shall  each  man  make 
these  products  himself,  or  shall  he  make  something  to  give  in 
exchange  for  them  ?  Whichever  way  the  purpose  can  be  at- 
tained with  least  labor  is  the  best  way. 

K  we  can  make  something  which  the  foreigner  wants,  and 
obtidn  from  him  what  we  want  with  less  labor  than  we  could 
make  it  ourselves,  shall  we  not  make  the  exchange  ?  Free 
trade  says  we  should.  The  system  of  free  exchanges  con- 
siders labor  as  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  adopts  that  mode 
by  which  the  end  can  be  most  easily  attained.  Individuals 
do  not  think  they  gain  by  making  their  own  shoes  5  they  flnd 
it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize  the  shoemaker.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  free  exchanges  which  we  wish  to  see  applied  to 
nations.    It  is  the  principle  upon  which  individuals  invaria- 
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bly  act  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  own  interests.  K 
it  is  wise  for  all  persons  individually,  why  is  it  not  wise  for 
all  collectively  ?  Why  should  not  the  Government  act  upon 
this  policy  ?  It  shoula  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  have  manufactures  as  the  products  of  manufac- 
tures. K  we  can  obtain  those  products  with  less  labor,  that 
is  cheaper,  by  exchanging  our  own  products  for  them,  so  much 
the  better. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  highest  development  of  our  industrial  resources  is  capital. 
Free  trade  virtually  gives  us  this  capital,  because  it  gives  us 
the  fruits  of  capital.  If  we  consume  the  products  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  capital  in  Europe,  we  have,  to  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  got  tlie  use  of  that  capital.  Freedom  of  ex- 
change gives  us  the  benefit  of  a  vast  foreign  capital.  To 
illustrate:  Suppose  that,  instead  of  investing  a  hundred  mil- 
lions in  woolen  manufactures,  we  are  supplied  with  foreign 
woolens,  this  leaves  the  one  hundred  millions  of  capital  free 
for  other  purposes ;  therefore,  we  have,  in  effect,  aaded  this 
much  to  our  capital.  Instead,  therefore,  of  envying  the  ad- 
vantages of  other  people,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  them, 
and,  by  free  exchanges,  get  all  the  benefit  we  can  from  them. 

Free  trade  aDays  sectional  agitation.  The  real  strength  of 
a  government  consists  in  justice.  When  all  classes  and  sec- 
tions see  that  there  are  no  bounties,  no  monopolies,  no  class 
legislation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  see  that  there  is  perfect 
justice,  the  government  commands  the  confidence  of  all.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  confidence.  It 
is  the  bulwark  of  a  State.  Another  good  effect,  which  should 
be  referred  to  in  this  connection,  is  this :  By  freedom  of  ex- 
changes, you  remove  all  interest  for  classes  to  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  government.  If  legislation  be  the  interest 
of  a  class  or  classes,  then  each  class  struggles  to  get  control 
of  the  government  to  legislate  for  its  peculiar  benefit.  By 
establiatiing  the  principle  of  free  trade,  you  relieve  our  poU- 
tics  entirely  from  this  contestation,  so  far  as  the  great  function 
of  taxation  is  concerned. 

Further,  why  do  we  extend  our  territory  ?  The  paramount 
purpose  is  the  extension  of  our  commerce.  Free  exchanges 
give  us  this  extension  without  the  dangers  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion. Why  not,  then,  take  this  peaceful  course,  as  bene- 
ficial to  us,  as  to  all  other  people.  This  brings  to  mind  the 
moral  effects  of  free  trade,  bringing  the  different  people  of  the 
earth  nearer  together  in  the  bonds  of  interest  and  intercourse, 
thus  carrying  out  the  will  of  God ;  for  why  are  there  such 
various  climates  and  productions,  but  to  inculcate  the  depend- 
ence of  nations  upon  nations,  and  compel  a  unity  of  interests 
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and  continual  interconrBe.  Free  trade  is  the  cause  of  peace. 
Let  it  become  tjie  common  law  of  nations,  and  war  will  be 
impoefiible.  The  present  Emperor  of  France,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  announced  a  memorable  sentiment,  which  has  been 
much  repeated,  that  the  empire  was  peace.  This  was  said  in 
especial  reference  to  Great  Britain,  ^ut  recent  events  show 
how  hollow  is  the  truce  between  these  countries.  The  reason 
of  this  is  plain  enough — the  ports  of  France  are  almost  entirely 
shut  against  English  trade.  The  consequence  is,  that  England 
and  France  are  not  bound  together  by  material  interests ;  they 
remain  two  hostile  camps.  Waterloo  never  can  be  forgotten 
and  peace  permanently  established,  xmtil  free  commercial  in- 
tercourse originates  a  new  class  of  ideas  and  feelings,  founded 
on  mutual  interests  and  intercommunication. 

Free  trade  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  It  is  the  cause  of 
philanthropy  and  Christianity.  What  people  more  proper  to 
lead  in  the  great  movement  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  The  genius  of  our  institutions  is  the  greatest  amount 
possible  of  personal  freedom.  To  extend  this  same  degree  of 
fireedom  to  all  forms  of  industry  seems  to  be  but  a  logical  de** 
duction  from  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  What  country 
better  situated  for  free  trade  than  the  United  States,  occupying 
the  best  portion  of  a  great  continent,  bounding  on  oceans, 
gulfs  and  lakes;  situate  midway  between  the  great  industrial 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  teeming  and  gorgeous  East,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  West  Indies  and  Soutn  America?  We 
have  only  to  advance  under  the  banner  of  free  trade  to  com- 
mand the  commerce  and  invito  the  capital  of  the  world.  By 
this  movement,  we  would  do  more  for  civilization,  progress, 

i)eace,  philanthropy,  Christianity,  than  it  has  ever  been  the 
ot  of  any  people  to  accomplish  by  a  single  act  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  '^ 

We  could  not  conclude  this  view  of  the  subject  without 
calling  attention  to  the  recent  inauguration  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  anti-corn  law  league, 
headed  by  Cobden,  Bright,  and  other  great  intellects,  of  the 
policy  of  free  trade.  Standing  as  Great  Britain  does  at  the 
head  of  the  great  movement  of  civilization,  administered  as 
her  government  is  with  such  profound  wisdom,  her  example, 
in  this  particular,  commands  our  attention,  ana  the  remai'ka- 
ble  success  which  has  crowned  her  efforts  invites  our  co-ope- 
ration. 

In  1842  England  was  in  a  decline,  laboring  under  a  paralysis 
from  the  protective  policy ;  her  exports  diminishing,  her  rev- 
enue falling  off,  universal  stagnation.  Fortunately  for  England, 
a  great  party  had  grown  up  demanding  free  trade,  under  the 
lead  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age.    Sir  Robert 
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Peel  was  prime  mimster;  he  was  a  great  man;  he  compre- 
hended the  exigencies  of  the  situation ;  he  saw  that  longer 
persistence  in  the  protective  policy  was  madness ;  he  deter- 
mined to  revolutionize  the  tariff  policy  of  his  country.  He 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  Englisn  monopoloy ;  he  lowered 
the  duty  on  com  in  spite  of  the  execrations  of  me  aristocracy, 
satisfied  with  the  blessings  of  the  people.  In  1845  he  made 
further  advances  in  free  trade.  Subsequently,  imder  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  duties  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  celebrated  act  of  navigation  repealed.  The 
principle  on  which  these  modifications  of  the  English  tariff 
went  was  the  freedom  of  exchanges,  and  throwing  taxation, 
by  the  income  tax,  on  property.  Tlie  results  of  this  policy 
were  most  beneficial  on  the  revenue  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Between  1842  and  1853  duties  on  imports  and  the 
excise  were  reduced  over  £10,000,000  ;  yet  in  1853  the  amount 
yielded  from  these  sources  was  only  £122,411  less  than  in 
1842.  By  remodelling  their  tariff  in  England  on  the  princi- 
ple of  free  exchanges,  they  added  £6,000,000  to  the  revenue, 
and  remitted  £16,000,000  to  the  people.  Besides  this,  the 
general  prosperity  of  tiie  country  advanced  in  an  astonishing 
ratio. 

The  total  exports  of  Eng^^nd  in  1842  were  £47,381,023 ; 
in  1853,  £93,357,306 — ^ninety-seven  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1842.  Such  was  the  resVlt  under  an  approximation  to  free 
trade  under  the  protective  policy  which  existed  in  full  force 
from  1812  to  1822,  a  corresponding  period  of  ten  years :  the  re- 
sults were,  total  exp.^s  in  1812,  £41,716,964;  in  1822, 
£36,968,964,  exhibiting:  a  decline  of  thirteen  per  cent.  The  ex- 
ports of  England  to  the  United  States  in  1842  were  £3,526,807 ; 
in  1852,  £16,134,397— an  increase  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  per  cent.  In  1857  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  were,  in  round  numbers,  £26,000,000,  show- 
ing^a  steady  increase. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  England  for  an  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  free  trade.  The  u  nited  States,  in  their  remarka- 
ble development,  present  the  most  striking  illustration  of  its 
benefits.  The  United  States  have  made  the  most  astonishing 
advancement  in  material  progress  of  all  the  people  in  history, 
ancient -or  modern.  Of  ail  the  causes  operative  in  producing 
this  result,  the  establishment  by  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
perfect  free  trade  between  all  tiie  States  of  the  Union  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  efficient.  Suppose  the  energies  of  the 
country  had  been  crippled  by  protective  tariffs  in  every  State, 
it  would  have  taken  us  centuries  to  attain  our  present  ad- 
vancement. We  have  tested  by  experience  the  incalculable 
advantages  of  free  trade  within  the  wide  limits  of  the  United 
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States ;  why  should  we  hesitate  to  extend  to  its  utmost  expan- 
sion a  system  which  has  worked  so  beneficially  for  us  ?  tnere 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  By  our  reciprocity 
treaty  with  England — ^the  Marcy-Elgin  treaty — we  have  given 
the  border  States  of  the  North  practical  free  trade,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  with  the  neighboring  British  provinces.  The  re- 
sults of  mat  free  trade  experiment  are  most  encoura^g.  Let 
us  advance  boldly  in  this  direction,  and  lead  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  the  great  march  of  industrial  progress.  Our  ances- 
tors declared  the  freedom  of  the  colonies ;  let  us  declare  the 
freedom  of  exchanges;  the  consequences  of  the  second  decla- 
ration may  not  be  less  important  or  beneficial  than  the  first. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  do  not 
venture  to  hope  that  we  can  inaugurate  a  new  policy  on  our 
line  of  argument  immediately.  Such  radical  changes  must 
be  the  work  of  time.  We  aim,  therefore,  not  so  much  at  im- 
mediate practical  results  as  to  afiect  public  opinion,  and  thus 
insure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principle  we  advocate. 

With  this  view,  then,  instead  of  reporting  bills  for  imme- 
diate action,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  formularizing 
our  recommendations  in  certain  resolutions,  which  are  hereto 
annexed. 

W.  W.  BOYCE,  Chairman. 


1.  Besohed,  That  the  vast  and  increasing  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment indicates  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  onr  fiscal  system,  "whereby  the 
protective  policy  shall  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  a  resort  had,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  may  be  practical,  exclusively  to  direct  taxation. 

2.  Resolved^  That  the  existing  tariff  is  defective,  as  being  founded  on  the 
protective  policy ;  as  taxing  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity  too  high  ;  as 
not  discriminating  sufficiently,  so  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  taxation  as  much 
as  possible  on  articles  of  luxury,  to  the  exemption  of  articles  of  necesdty,  and 
as  placing  certain  articles  on  the  free  list  which  should  pay  duty ;  and  that  any 
n^odifications  of  the  tariff  which  may  be  made,  should  be  made  so  as  to  avoid 
these  defects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  using  tiie  tariff  merely  as  a  fiscal  instru- 
m«QtAUty. 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  highest  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country  is  to  be  attained  by  the  greatest  freedom  of  exchanges,  which  can  only 
be  thorou^hl^  accomplished  by  the  entire  abolition  of  duties  on  imports,  and  a 
resort  exclusively  to  direct  taxation. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  system  of  direct  taxation  presenting  the  most  advan- 
tages is^  for  each  State  to  collect  and  pay  over  its  quota,  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment ;  thus  insuring  perfect  equaUty,  and 
dispensing  with  multitudes  of  federal  officers. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  navigation  laws  should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  require 
any  portion  of  the  officers  ana  crews  of  American  ships  to  be  American  citi- 
zens, and  that  American  citizens  shall  be  free  to  purchase  and  sail  foreign  built 
sliips  on  an  entire  eauality  with  American  built  ships,  and  that  the  American 
coasting  trade  shall  oe  ope]\t>n  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  foreign  ships. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  the  average  receipts  into  the 
treasnry — 

1790 for  each  person  $1  48,  and  the  payments  $1  05 

1790tol800 do 160  do 168 

leOOtolSlO do 184  do. 184 

1810  to  1820  (includes  war  of  1812).  .do 3  84  do 3  85 

1820tol880 do 182  do. 178 

1880tol840 do 192  do. 178 

184Otol850 do 171  do. 168 

1850  to  1857  estimating  ratio  of  increase  of 

population  at  same  ratio  as  per  1840  to  1850,  2  20  do 2  14 

From  1790  to  1857— 

The  increase  of  population  has  been 688  per  cent 

"  payment  into  the  treasury 993        ** 

'*  expenditures 1,405        " 


ART.  n.-EQUALITT  OF  THE  RACES-HAYTIEN  AND  BRITISH  EX- 
PERIMENTS. 

TCT  DOGMA   OF  THB   NATURAL   MENTAL  EQUALITY   OF  TIIB   BLACK  AND 
WHITE  RACES    CONSIDERED. 

When  the  anti-slavery  doctrines  were  first  taught,  and  for 
many  years  after,  one  of  the  main  positions  of  the  advocates 
was,  the  assumption  of  the  natural  equality  and  capacity  for 
mental  improvement  of  the  black  and  white  races,  or  the 
negro  and  Caucasian.  This  bold  assumption  of  the  one  partv 
was  either  tacitly  admitted,  or  but  rarely  and  faintly  deniea, 
by  the  other.  It  was  tlien  generally  supposed  tliat,  with  full 
opportunity  and  facilities,  and  sufficient  time  for  improve- 
ment, the  negro  could  be  raised  to  be  equal  to  the  white  man 
in  mental  acquirements — or,  at  least,  to  the  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  self-support,  and  preservation.  There  had 
uien  been  no  sufficiently  long  and  full  practical  trial  or  ex- 
periment of  this  doctnne.  Since,  there  have  been  ample 
trials  in  practice  which  have  served  so  fully  to  prove  the 
contrary,  that  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  now  admit  the 
equality  of  intellect  of  the  two  races,  or  even  the  capacity  of 
the  black  race  either  to  become  or  remain  industrious,  civil- 
ized, when  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  under  self-gevernment — 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other  condition  than  when  held  enslaved 
and  directed  by  wliite  men.  A  few  general  statements  and 
comments  thereon  will  be  here  presented,  on  each  of  the 
several  great  and  lon^  continued  experiments  of  freedom  con- 
ferred on  negi'oes,  either  as  individuals,  or  in  societies  and 
communities,  independent  of  the  white  race. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  INFERIORITY  OF  THE  BLACK  RACE,  TESTED  BY  FACTS, 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  cases  of  emancipated 
slaves,  and  their  descendants,  have  existed  in  this  country  in 
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the  last  two  centimes.  This  class  has  now  increased,  in  Vir- 
ginia alone,  to  more  than  50,000  in  number.  In  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  also,  there  are  numerous  free  negroes.  It 
is  true,  that  when  thus  interspersed  among  the  much  more 
numerous  and  dominant  class  of  white  inhabitants,  the  free 
negroes  are  subjected  to  some  depressing  and  injurious  in- 
fluences, from  which  they  would  be  relieved  if  forming  a 
separate  community.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
derived  more  than  compensating  benefits  from  their  position, 
in  the  protection  of  government  to  person  and  property,  and 
the  security  of  both,  and  exemption  from  the  evils  oi  war, 
and  from  great  oppression  by  any  stronger  power.  Yet,  in 
all  this  long  time,  and  among  such  great  numbers  of  free 
negroes,  everywhere  protected  in  person  and  property,  and  in 
the  facilities  to  acquire  property — and  in  some  of  the  North- 
ern States,  endowed  witn  political,  as  well  as  civil  rights  and 
power  equal  with  the  white  citizens — still  to  this  day,  and 
with  but  few  individual  exceptions,  the  free  negroes  in  every 
State  of  this  Confederacy,  are  noted  for  ignorance,  indolence, 
improvidence,  and  poverty — and  very  generally,  also,  for 
vicious  habits,  and  numerous  violations  of  the  cnminal  laws. 
In  this  plentiful  country,  where  the  only  great  want  is  for 
labor,  and  where  every  free  laborer  may  easily  earn  a  com- 
fortable support,  this  free  negro  class  is  so  little  self-sustaining, 
that  it  now  scarcely  increases,  in  general,  by  procreation,  and 
would  annually  decrease  throughout  the  United  States,  if  not 
continually  recruited  by  new  emancipations,  and  by  fugitives 
from  slavery.  The  free  negroes  fare  best  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  in  them  only  is  the  whole  increase  by  procreation. 
In  the  Northern  or  "  free"  States,  if  the  free  negroes  were  not 
continually  added  to  by  emancipated  and  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  South,  there  would  be  seen  a  continued  diminution  of 
number,  from  the  effects  of  suffering  from  want,  and  vicious 
habits.  In  all  this  long  time  of  freedom,  and  with  great  facili- 
ties for  improvement,  there  has  not  appeared  among  all  these 
free  negroes  a  single  individual  showing  remarkabfe,  or  even 
more  than  ordinary,  power  of  intellect— or  any  power  of  mind 
that  would  be  deemed  worth  notice  in  any  individual  of  the 
white  race.  Yet,  in  the  Northern  States,  free  schools  are 
open  to  the  children  of  the  blacks  as  freely  as  to  the  whites — 
many  have  received  collegiate  education — and  nothing  but 
the  immutable  decree  of  God,  fixing  on  them  mental  inferi- 
ority, has  prevented  high  grades  of  intellect  and  of  learning, 
being  displayed  in  numerous  cases.  Further,  the  absence  of 
industry  is  as  general  as  the  inferiority  of  mental  powers. 
Some  few  negroes  are  laborious,  frugal,  provident,  and  thrifty. 
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A  very  few  have  acquired  considerable  amounts  of  propertj^. 
But  tnese  rare  quauties  were  not  hereditary — and  the  chil- 
dren of  these  superior  individuals  would  be  as  like  as  others 
to  fall  back  to  the  ordinarv  condition  of  their  class.  In  short, 
taken  throughout,  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  free  negro 
class,  in  every  part  of  this  countty,  is  a  nuisance,  and  noted 
for  ignorance.  Laziness,  improvidence,  and  vicious  habits. 

BXPERIMBNT  OF    COLONIZING  FREED  NEGROES  IK   LIBERIA. 

But  philanthropists,  while  admitting  these  facts,  had  as- 
Bociatea  the  continueu  debasement  of  the  free  negroes  in  this 
country  to  their  previous  low  condition,  and  to  meir  still  in- 
ferior position  to  the  far  more  numerous  and  dominant  white 
class.  Belief  from  this  alleged  evil  to  the  blacks,  and,  with  it, 
every  benefit  of  industry,  thrift,  and  improvement,  was  expect- 
ed to  be  obtained  by  the  free  negro  when  colonizing  Liberia,  in 
Africa.  That  colony  has  now  been  established  forty  years. 
It  has  been  sustained,  by  funds  raised  by  or  for  the  Coloniza- 
^on  Society,  better  than  any  colony  ever  before  planted  and 
settled  by  wh^e  people.  It  has  wanted  for  nothing  that  the 
most  benevolftt  and  parental  care  of  guardianship  could  pro- 
vide. The  settlers  were  generally  of  the  best  of  the  class  of 
free  negroes  of  this  country,  or  of  emancipated  slaves,  selected 
and  provided  for  by  their  lormer  owners,  to  enjoy  the  supposed 
benefits  of  freedom.  The  people  and  the  government  have 
had  the  protecting,  beneficial,  and  always-desired  guidance 
of  white  intellect;  and  there  has  been  no  injurious  influence 
from  white  residents,  or  foreign  interference.  Besides  all  the 
money  and  commodities  so  literally  bestowed  by  benevolent 
individuals  in  this  country  to  plant  and  support  this  colony, 
some  of  the  State  governments  have  afl^orded  to  it  pecuniary 
or  other  aid,  and  me  Federal  Government  has  given  much 
more  important,  though  indirect  aid  and  support,  and  also 
military  and  naval  aid  and  protection.  Further :  since  the 
so-called  independence  and  ostensible  self-gpvemment  of 
Liberia,  the  higher  officers  of  government  have  been  mostly 
mulattoes,  who  are  as  much  of  me  white  as  of  the  black  blood 
and  intellect.  With  all  these  advantages,  and  such  long  sup- 
port by  the  money,  and  direction  by  the  intellect,  of  the 
whites,  the  colony  of  Liberia  is  a  complete  (though  a  partly 
concealed  and  denied)  failure.  With  a  soil  of  exuberant  fer- 
tility, and  a  climate  no  less  bountiful  for  production,  the  in- 
habitants of  Liberia  do  not  yet  produce  sufficient  fc>od  and 
other  necessary  means  for  subsistence.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life,  including  rice,  sugar,  and  others  of  the  most  ready  and 
plentiful  products  of  the  country,  sell  at  such  exorbitant 
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prices  afi  to  show  plainly  their  nsnal  scarcity.*  Lately  the 
people  were  even  menaced  by  actnal  famine,  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  articles  of  food,  and  the  want  of  means  to 

i)urchase  fooa  from  abroad.  Indolence  and  aversion  to  regular 
abor  are  universal.  Agricultural  operations  and  production 
are  in  the  lowest  condition.  K  the  long-continued  aid  of  the 
Colonization  Society  was  even  now  withheld,  and  also  the 
benevolent  guidance  and  influence  of  the  intellect  of  the  white 
guardians  and  protectors,  this  much  boasted  and  falsely 
eulogised  colony,  and  now  "Eepublic  of  Liberia,"  would 
rapidly  decline  below  its  present  low  condition ;  and  all  the 
residents,  who  could  not  escape  from  it,  to  find  shelter  und^r 
the  shadow  of  the  white  man's  presence  and  government, 
would  sink  to  the  state  of  savage  barbarism  and  heathen 
ignorance  and  vice,  such  as  had  formerly  overspread  the  land. 
Tne  only  means  by  which  negroes  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  can  generally  be  made  industrious  and 
useful  as  laborers,  and  civilized,  moral,  and  christian,  will  be 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  condition  of  domestic  slaves  to 
white  masters.  ^ 

Still  earlier  was  made,  and  has  been  much  longer  continued, 
the  settlement  of  free  negroes  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
under  the  direction  and  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government.  It  is  enough  to  say  for  this  experiment  that  its 
failure  has  been  much  more  signal  than  that  of  Liberia.  Tlie 
settlers  of  Sierra  Leone  were  mostly  recaptured  and  uncivil- 
ized Africans.  In  Liberia  nearly  all  the  colonists  had  been 
civilized  by  the  best  preparatory  training  of  slavery  in 
America.  The  difference  alone  would  serve  to  account  for 
thegreater  failure  of  the  scheme  of  Sierra  Leone. 

While  so  many  whites  in  Europe,  and  even  in  America, 
blinded  by  prejudice,  fanaticism,  or  ignorance  of  the  negro 
characteristics,  have  argued  to  maintain  the  natural  equality 
of  the  negi'o  mind,  the  negroes  themselves,  including  the 
most  enlightened  among  them,  have  universally  acknowledged 
the  inferiority  of  their  race.  One  of  the  results  of  this  ac- 
knowledged inferiority  is  the  well  known  general  imwilling- 
ness  of  negroes  to  be  governed  by  men  of  their  own  race, 

*  The  following  paragraph,  not  \ong  since,  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Dis- 
patch, and  various  other  papers,  without  comment,  and  has  not  been  con- 
tradicted, and,  therefore,  is  presumed  to  be  correct,  though  the  authorit}'  was 
not  stated : 

"A  correspondent,  at  Liberia,  writes  that  provisions  are  mostly  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Flour  ranges  from  $12  to  $16  per  barrel;  hams  niid 
bacon  fi*om  20  to  25  cents  per  pound;  hard  bread  $18  to  $12  per  100  pounds ; 
rice  $5  per  bushel ;  butter  62^  cents  per  pound ;  salt  fish  from  $12  to  $14  ner 
barrel ;  sugar  25  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes  $1  25  per  bushel ;  and  everything 
for  family  use  proportionately  high. 
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compared  to  their  usnal  Bubmissive  odedience  and  docility  to 
the  government  of  white  rulers.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
slaveholder,  who  has  made  an  overseer  of  one  of  his  slaves, 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  because  of  the  discontent  of 
the  negroes  to  be  so  governed.  They  will,  in  most  cases,  ex- 
hibit unwillingness  to  be  commanded  by  the  most  worthy 
and  respectable  of  their  fellows,  even  if  allied  to  them  by  ties 
of  blood  and  friendship,  and  sometimes  will  proceed  to  dis- 
obedience, and  even  mutinous  conduct,  when  they  would 
have  submissively  obeyed  and  respected  any  white  man  as 
their  overseer,  even  if,  in  truth,  less  respectable  as  a  man, 
and  le^  lenient  and  less  intelligent  in  exercising  the  deputed 
authority  of  the  master.  This  respect  for  white,  and  impa- 
tience of  negro  rule,  extends  no  less  through  the  class  of  free 
negroes.  It  is  because  of  this  general  feeling  that  so  few  of 
tliis  class  have  been  or  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  emigrate 
voluntarily  to  Liberia.  In  these  slaveholdin^  States,  the  free 
negroes,  in  their  usual  degraded  moral  position,  and  inferior 
poutical  rights,  subject  indirectly,  if  not  legally,  to  the  domi- 
nant white  race,  necessarily  must  suffer  injustice  and  hard- 
ship from  bad  treatment  in  many  cases,  l  et  it  is  rare  that 
one  of  them,  whether  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded,  or  of 
tlie  most  worthy  and  intelligent,  can  be  induced  to  accept  the 
offered  bounty  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  of  the  State, 
to  be  sent  to  Liberia,  and  there  be  made  a  landholder,  and  an 
equal  sharer  of  political  rights.  So  strong  is  their  repugnance 
to  be  governed  by  negroes,  or  to  live  where  there  are  no 
white  inhabitants,  and,  {as  they  say,)  "  no  gentlemen,"  that  if 
the  free  ne^oes  of  Virginia  should  be  compelled  to  choose 
between  being  sent  to  Liberia,  to  be  there  free  citizens,  or  to 
be  made  slaves,  with  their  families,  to  white  men  in  Virginia, 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  them  would  choose  to 
become  slaves,  to  secure  white  rulers  and  protectors. 

EXPERIMENT  OP  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  NEGROES  IN  HAYTI. 

An  earlier  experiment  than  Liberia,  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  has  been  tried  in  the  insurrection  and  independence  of 
the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo.  Even  this  bloody,  and  finally 
successful  insurrection,  which  is  so  generally  understood  as 
presenting  full  evidence  of  like  dangers  attending  the  condi- 
tion of  slaveiy,  and  of  the  disposition  of  slaves  to  rebel,  and 
tlieir  ability  to  succeed,  if  justly  viewed,  will  fuUv  prove  die 
reverse  of  all  these  positions.  It  was  not  the  slaves  of  St. 
Domingo,  but  the  wealthy  and  educated  class  of  free  mulat- 
toes,  that  commenced  the  insurrection.  And  even  their  efforts 
would  have  been  speedily  and  completely  quelled,  if  the  con- 
test had  been  left  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  St.  Domingo 
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only.  But  the  then  insane  government  of  the  powerful 
mother  country  interposed,  declaring  first  in  favor  of  equal 
political  rights  to  the  free  mulattoes,  afterwards  repealing 
that  grant,  and  finally  decreeing  emancipation  and  equal 
rights  to  all  the  slaves.  Armies  were  sent  from  France  to 
emorce  these  different  and  opposite  decrees.  And  it  was  by 
these  extraneous  circumstances,  and  especialljr  by  the  armed 
coercion  by  France,  that  the  final  overthrow  ol  the  whites,  and 
their  consequent  general  massacre,  were  effected,  and  this 
formerly  beautiful  and  fruitful  territory  was  made  a  desolate 
wilderness  and  ruin — as  it  still  remains,  after  seventy  years 
of  undisturbed  ne^ro  domination.  Even  for  two  years  after 
the  mad  declaration  of  equal  rights  to  the  slaves,  by  the 
National  Convention,  and  after  bloody  hostilities  had  been 
long  carried  on  between  the  two  free  classes,  (of  wliites  and 
mulattoes,)  and  after  a  French  army  was  in  the  field  to  sustain 
universal  emancipation,  the  slaves  were  still  peacefully  labor- 
ing, as  before,  on  their  masters'  plantations.  But  when  t-o 
lonff  and  so  urgently  invited,  and  by  the  then  stronger  party 
of  their  superiors,  to  accept  their  freedom,  and  (what  was  to 
their  savage  dispositions  more  inviting)  to  rob,  ravage,  and 
slay  at  will,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  these  long 
continued  invitations,  urged  by  different  parties,  had  not 
been  at  last  obeyed.  Tlien  it  was,  and  only  by  these  means, 
that  the  work  of  slave  insurrection  was  begun,  and  the  subse- 
quent unprecedented  rapine  and  slaughter,  and  unspeakable 
outrages  and  horrors,  were  consummated.  If  there  had  been 
only  white  masters  and  negro  slaves,  and  no  foreign  and 
stronger  power,  although  the  whites  were  only  one-tenth  the 
number  of  their  slaves,  their  mastership  would  never  have 
been  seriously  disturbed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  present 
question — but  the  success  or  failure  of  the  subsequent  experi- 
ment of  negro  independence  and  self-government.  And  this 
question  does  not  need  discussion,  so  well  established  is  the 
failure  and  the  long  continued,  and  still  continuing  desolation 
of  the  country,  and  debased  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
Because  the  facts  are  notorious  and  indisputable,  and  can  be 
shown  by  statistical  documents,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  say, 
generally,  that  in  regard  to  cultivation  and  production,  popu- 
lation, social  condition,  and  political  importance — refinement, 
morals,  and  religion — in  short,  in  everything  that  can  render 
a  country  or  its  people  valuable — the  general  decline  of  St. 
Domingo  (or  Hayti)  has  been  far  greater  than  any^  person  or 
party  could  possibly  have  anticipated.  Neither  in  the  de- 
scendants of  the  former  slaves,  is  there  any  such  improve- 
ment of  comfort,  happiness,  or  of  capacity,  that  can  compen- 
sate for  the  inferiority  of  the  present  nighest  and  ruling  class, 
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compared  to  their  former  white  masters.  Of  comise,  the  indivi- 
duals composing  the  present  higher  classes,  by  the  aid  of 
wealth,  and  means  for  education,  are  much  better  informed 
than  they  could  have  been  if  remaining  slaves.  But  the 
general  or  average  amount  of  intelligence,  as  of  their  industry 
and  productions,  is  far  below  what  it  was  formerly — and  the 
class  of  laborers  is  far  below  what  they  would  have  been,  if 
they  had  continued  slaves,  and  for  the  last  seventy  years  had 
been  operated  on  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  slavery. 
Further :  as  much  as  the  case  of  St.  Domingo  proves  from 
my  argument,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  trial  of  a  really  freed 
negro  people.  The  black  general  Touissant,  (the  only  truly 
^reat  man  yet  known  of  the  negro  race,)  who,  after  suppress- 
ing the  civil  war,  assumed  and  exercised  despotic  and  severe 
authority,  compelled  the  former  slaves  to  return  to  the  plan- 
tations!, and  to  labor  under  military  coercion,  and  severe 
punishments  for  disobedience.  They  were  to  receive  a  stated 
share  of  the  products  of  the  land,  (one-third,)  and  were 
coerced  to  labor  by  government  officials,  instead  of  by  indivi- 
dual masters.  But  under  this  much  less  efficient,  beneficial, 
and  profitable  form  of  bondage,  the  former  slaves  were  not 
less  than  formerly  compulsory  laborers,  and  driven  by  corpo- 
real punishment,  as  they  continue  to  be  to  this  time.  This 
system  of  discipline  ana  constraint  is,  of  necessity,  extremely 
defective.  But  imperfect  as  it  is,  compared  to  individual 
slavery,  it  has  served  to  retard  the  rapidity  of  the  descent 
which  this  community  has  been,  and  still  is,  making  to  un- 
productive and  savage  barbarism.  K  any  civilized  people 
were  now  (as  ought  to  be  done,  and  will  be  done  in  some 
future  time,)  to  conquer  and  re-colonize  Hayti,  and  reduce 
the  whole  laboring,  or  destitute,  or  idle  classes  to  their  former 
condition  of  domestic  slavery,  the  change  would  be  beneficial 
for  the  re-enslaved  classes,  for  the  whole  community,  and 
country,  and  for  the  commercial  and  civilized  world. 

In  the  seventy  years  of  independence  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
of  freedom  from  invasion  and  foreign  aggression  except 
Touissant,  (who  had  been  a  slave,  and  continued  to  be  per- 
fectly illiterate,)  there  has  not  arisen  a  single  man  who  would 
be  deemed  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  if  he  had  been  of 
the  white  race.  The  higher  classes  there  possess  all  the  still 
remaining  wealth  of  the  country,  and  can  command  every 
fiacility  for  education,  and  mental  instruction  and  improve- 
ment. There  have  ruled  and  flourished  hundreds  of  high 
dignitaries,  military,  political,  and  clerical — emperors  and 
Mngs,  dukes,  generals,  and  bishops.  But  there  has  not  yet 
appeared  even  one  man  whom  all  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
education,  and  rank  have  enabled  to  exhibit  the  possession  of 

a 
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strong  or  remarkable  mental  power.  Is  not  this  alone,  snffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  natural  and  great  inferiority  of  the  negro 
mind? 

EXPERIMENT  OF  GENERAL  EMANCIPATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

A  fourth  great  experiment  of  negro  freedom  has  been  de- 
vised and  conducted  under  the  direction,  patronage,  and  phil- 
anthropic care  of  the  enlightened,  and  powerful  Sritish  (jov- 
ernment.  This  was  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
all  the  British  colonies  of  the  West  India  Islands,  British 
Gruiana,  and  wherever  African  and  domestic  slavery  had  be- 
fore existed  under  British  authority.  Proofs  and  details  of 
facts  are  not  called  for  in  this  case.  The  failure  is  universal, 
signal,  and  undeniable,  (with  a  few  notable  exceptions,)  even 
by  the  most  zealous  of  tlie  previous  British  advocates  of  the 
act  of  emancipation,  or  the  abolitionists  who  continue  to  urge 
the  like  measure,  with  the  like  results  manifestly  impending, 
for  our  slaveholding  States. 

Previous  to  this  extensive,  simultaneous,  and  peaceful 
emancipation,  the  abolitionists  of  England,  and  elsewhere,  had 
maintamed  that,  after  emancipation,  the  negroes  would  imme- 
diately become  hired  laborers — and  (judging  erroneously 
from  the  condition  of  things  in  England)  that  me  free  labor 
thus  supplied  would  be  even  more  valuable  and  cheap  to  the 
employers  than  the  former  slave  labor.  On  the  contrary, 
universal  idleness  of  the  blacks  has  taken  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer universal  industry  in  the  British  islands.  As  the  philan- 
thropic British  sentiment  which  induced  the  emancipation, 
(and  forced  it  on  the  former  slaveholders,)  cannot  resort  to 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  Touiesant,  to  force  the  newly 
freed  blacks  to  labor,  the  general  neglect  of  labor,  and  decrease 
of  production,  are  even  worse  and  more  hopeless  in  Jamaica, 
tlian  in  St.  Domingo.  And  although  the  continued  suprema- 
cy of  British  Government  and  authority,  and  the  presence  of 
British  military  and  naval  forces,  have  so  far  secured  the 
lands  to  the  white  owners,  and  prevented  general  confiscation 
of  property,  and  massacre  of  the  few  whites,  still  Jamaica 
ana  the  other  British  West  Indian  colonies  are  totally  ruined 
in  regard  to  industry,  'production,  and  all  social  blessings. 

If  required,  or  suitable  to  the  occasion,  I  could  quote  at 
greater  length  than  all  this  article  besides,  testimony  of  facts, 
and  statistical  and  oflBcial  reports,  going  to  show  the  utter 
ruin  of  industry  and  production  in  Hayti  and  the  British 
colonies — the  unquestionable  ^results  of  the  suppression  of 
slavery.  Many  of  such  facts  may  be  seen  in  the  "Pre- 
sent State  of  Hayti,"  written  by  James  Franklin,  an  in- 
telligent Englishman,  and  former    resident — ^in    Bigelow'& 
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"  Notes  on  Jamaica,"  and  extracts  from  oflScial  reports  to  the 
British  Parliament,  and  from  British  (and  anti-slavery)  wri- 
ters, inserted  in  Bledsoe's  "Liberty  and  Slavery."  I  will 
give  here,  merely  as  examples,  the  following  few  short  pas- 
sages: 

The  sngar  exported  from  St.  Domingo,  now  Ilayti,  in  1789, 
was  672,000,000  lbs.;  in  1806,  it  was  47,516,631  lbs.;  in  1825, 
it  was  2,020  lbs.;  and  in  1832,  none.  Franklin  (whose  book 
appeared  as  far  back  as  1810,  even  then)  said:  "There  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  (Hayti^  will  recede  into 
irrecoverable  insignificance,  poverty,  and  disorder." 

Bigelow,  a  Northern  Abolitionist  and  negrophilist,  says  of 
Jamaica  in  1850 :  "  Capable,  as  it  is,  of  producing  almost 
everything,  and  actually  producing  nothing,  which  might  not 
become  a  staple  with  a  proper  application  of  capital  and  skill, 
its  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  and  daily  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  ntter  helplessness  of  abject  want.  Ship- 
ping has  deserted  her  ports,  her  magnificent  sugar  and  coffee 
plantations  are  running  to  weeds,  her  private  dwellings  are 
falling  to  decay,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  belong  to 
industrial  prosperity  have  been  cut  off,  one  by  one,  from  ner 
inhabitants,  and  the  day,  I  think,  is  at  hand  when  there  will 
be  none  left  to  represent  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  hospi- 
taJity  for  which  tne  Jamaica  planter  was  once  distingnishea." 

Henry  Carey,  another  Northern  and  anti-slavery  writer, 
says :  "  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.Bigelow's  volume  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  freedom  granted  to  the 
negro  has  had  little  effect,  except  that  of  enabling  him  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  planter  so  long  as  anything  remained. 
Sixteen  years  of  freedom  did  not  appear,  to  its  anthor,  to 
have  ^  advanced  the  dignity  of  labor,  or  of  the  laboring  classes, 
one  particle,  while  it  had  ruined  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.^  Yet,  while  all  Bigelow's  facts  go  to  prove  these  evils 
to  be  the  result  of  the  incurable  indolence  and  improvidence 
of  the  freed  negroes,  so  inveterate  is  his  negrophilism  that  he 
ascribes  their  indolence  and  degradation  to  the  continued 
residence  of  the  few  remaining  whites,  and  looks  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter  as  tlie  proper  remedy.  And,  in  anticipa- 
ting this  future  event,  and  the  benefit  of  an  nnmixed  negro 
population  in  the  British  West  Indies,  he  also,  with  all  com- 
placency, and  without  any  intimation  of  objection  on  his  part, 
supposes  that  these  islands  will  then  form  a  portion  of  the 
United  States — and,  as  mnst  be  inferred,  as  a  part  of  their 
improved  condition,  must  necessarily  then  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  negro  delegates." 

"  The  finest  land  in  the  world,"  says  Bigelow,  "  may  be 
had  at  any  price,  and  almost  for  the  asking."    Labor  "re- 
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ceiTes  no  compensation,  and  the  product  of  labor  does  not 
seem  to  know  now  to  find  its  way  to  market." 

Mr.  Robert  Baird,  A.  M.,  (quoted  by  professor  Bledsoe,)  is 
an  Englishman,  and,  like  Bigelow,  a  strong  approver  of  the 
previous  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  English  colonies ; 
and,  like  Bigelow,  while  he  arrays  numerous  strong  facts  to 
show  the  ruinous  results  of  that  act,  he  ascribes  the  evil, 
not  to  the  act  itself,  but  to  the  want  of  some  further  supposed 
measures  of  reform.    He  says : 

"  Let  any  one  who  thinks  that  the  extent  and  clamor  of  the 
complaint  [of  the  former  planters  and  proprietors]  exceeds 
the  magnitude  of  the  distress  which  has  called  it  forth,  go  to 
the  West  Indies  and  judge  for  himself.  Let  him  see,  wim  his 
own  eyes,  the  neglected  and  abandoned  estates,  the  unculti- 
vated fields,  fast  hurrying  back  into  a  state  of  nature — the 
dismantled  and  silent  machinery,  the  crumbling  walls,  and 
deserted  mansions,  which  are  familiar  sights  in  most  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies.  Let  him,  then,  transport  himself  to 
the  Spanish  Islands  of  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba,  and  witness  the 
life  and  activity  which  in  these  slave  colonies  prevail.  Let 
him  observe  for  himself  the  activity  of  the  slaves,  the  im- 
provements daily  making  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and 
the  processes  carried  on  at  the  sugar  mills,  and  the  general 
indescribable  air  of  thriving  and  prosperity  which  surrounds 
the  whole,"  &c. 

The  degi'adation  of  British  Guiana  since,  and  because  of 
emancipation,  as  shown  in  the  Parliamentary  and  other  official 
reports,  is  still  worse.  But  I  will  quote  no  more,  except  a 
passage  of  general  comment  from  the  British  historian,  Ali- 
son :  "  The  negroes,"  says  he,  "  who,  in  a  state  of  slaverv, 
were  comfortable  and  prosperous  beyond  any  peasantry  m 
the  world,  and  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of  the  most 
opulent  serfs  of  Europe,  have  been,  by  an  act  of  emancipa- 
tion, irretrievably  consigned  to  a  state  of  barbarism."  Yet, 
even  with  this  aomission,  I  presume  that  Alison,  like  every 
other  Englishman  of  distinction,  and  of  high  reputation  as  an 
author  or  statesman,  (excepting  Carlyle  only,)  is  an  enemy  of 
negro  slavery,  and  a  denouncer  of  the  iniquity  of  slavehold- 
ing.  With  fdl  this  present  unanimity  of  opposition  to,  and 
violent  denunciation  of,  African  slavery,  the  prediction  may 
be  ventured  that  a  change  of  opinion  is  about  to  take  place. 
Beason  and  truth  will  not  much  longer  be  kept  out  of  sight 
by  prejudiced  and  ignorant  fanaticism,  even  in  England  and 
the  Northern  American  States. 

But  with  such  proofs  of  entire  failure  of  the  emancipation 
scheme  in  the  British  colonies,  and  with  thousands  of  like 
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facts  that  can  be  adduced  from  statistical  and  official  reports, 
or  testified  by  unimpeachable  and  intelligent  witnesses,  so 
besotted  and  blind  is  fanaticism,  and  so  strongly  does  it  cling 
to  its  first  errors,  and  reject  all  light  and  truth,  that  a  few 
men  have  dared  to  testify  and  to  publish  that  the  experiment 
has  been  eminently  successful — that  the  lands  had  increased 
in  price  and  in  production — the  negroes  were  industrious — 
even  their  former  proprietors  were  benefitted  and  content, 
and  that  everything  had  been  improved.  J.  J.  Gurney,  of 
England,  first  published  an  elaborate  r^prif.of  ^upKfels/BiStato-. 
raents,  to  be  on  his  personal  examination';  "and  his  pamphlet 
was  largely  circulated,  by  anti-slavery  advocates  in  the  United 
States.  Even  within  the  last  few  months,  the  same  general 
assertions  were  made  by  a  speaker,  without  contradiction,  in 
a  public  meeting  in  one  of  the  Northern  cities.  This  state- 
ment was  matched  by,  if  not  copied  from,  the  following, 
which  was  republished  in  the  "  African  Repository,'-  the  organ 
of  the  Colonization  Society  in  this  country,  without  comment, 
or  expression  of  even  a  doubt : 

*'  The  Beitish  West  Indies. — At  a  meeting  in  London  to 
take  measures  to  present  an  appropriate  testimonial  to  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  African  traveler,  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin 
made  the  following  statement:  'He  had  recently  visited  the 
West  Indies  to  ascertain  if  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
had  produced  ruin  there.  He  found  there  a  free,  happy,  and 
prosperous  population,  [hear,  hear ;]  and  speaking  commer- 
cially, the  West  Indies  now  yield  more  rum,  sugar,  and  other 
produce,  than  they  had  ever  done  during  the  existence  of 
slavery,  [hear,  hear.]  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
W^t  Indies,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed,  not  a  single  crime 
was  committed — nor  was  there  destruction  of  propertv  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  West  Indies."  [Cheers.]— #.  T.  Vol. 
Jour. 

Kobespierre,  in  the  French  Convention,  when  urging  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  answer  to 
predictions  of  opponents  of  the  ruin  that  would  follow,  uttered 
the  memorable  sentiment,  "  Perish  the  colonies,  rather  than 
sacrifice  one  iota  of  our  principles  I"  The  Northern  Abolition- 
ists, our  fellow-citizens  and  political  "  brethren,"  continue  tore- 
assert  in  effect,  Eobespierre's  atrocious  declaration,  after  they 
now  well  know,  what  their  great  exemplar,  the  bloody  Eobes- 
pierre,  did  not  know,  the  wide-spread  ruin  and  destruction  that 
would  follow  the  practical  establishment  of  their  dogma  and  pur- 
pose of  negro  emancipation.  Their  procedure  says,  louder  than 
words  could  do,  "  Perish  the  wealtli  and  all  production  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  all  that  refines,  improves,  and  dignifies 
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mankind  within  their  bounds ;  perish  there,  the  white  race, 
men,  women,  and  babes,  by  massacre,  so  that  the  negro  slaves 
shall  be  freed !  Perish  even  Northern  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  wealth,  if  dependent  on  the  products  of  Southern 
slavery — and  perish  the  industry,  the  comforts,  the  civilization, 
the  morals,  religion  of  the  slaves,  and  even  the  slaves  them- 
selves, if  to  be  necessarily  caused  by  their  receiving  the  gift 
of  freedom !" 


ART.  III.-SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  RELATING  TO  SOUTHERN  PRO- 
GRESS, CURRENCY,  EXOHANGES,  BANKS. 

The  following  manuscript  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  Dallas  county  (Ala.) 
delegation  to  the  late  Southern  Convention,  and  though  referred  to  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  was  not  acted  upon  by  them,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor  of  this  Review,  who  regards  it  well  entitled  to  publication. 

The  chief  object  mentioned  in  the  committee's  address  for 
assembling  the  Convention,  is  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  to  devise  a  plan  to  preserve  to  the  use  of  the 
South  the  benefit  of  its  earnings;  which,  by  some  process 
unknown  to  the  committee,  chiefly  inures  to  Northern  and 
foreign  States,  who,  unaware  themselves  of  the  source  of  their 
unearned  prosperity,  and  through  an  exhibition  of  costless 
benevolence  to  negroes,  with  a  view  of  a  further  gain  of  sup- 
posed Providential  favor,  aim  "  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
for  them  the  golden  eggs." 

The  president  of  the  convention  of  1866,  in  his  inaugural, 
informed  the  delegations  assembled,  that  so  far  as  had  been 
disclosed  by  members  of  the  previous  conventions,  the  cause 
of  the  evils,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied  to  remove 
them,  remained  sl  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  committee  for  1858  regrets  to  have  occasion  to  an- 
nounce to  the  public  that  thus  far  its  hopes  (in  the  eflScacy  of 
conventions)  have  not  been  realized ;  while  the  predictions  of 
ill  success  by  opponents,  who  deemed,  perhaps,  the  proceed- 
ings of  previous  conventions  to  be  inapplicaole  to  the  case, 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  verified. 

The  president  of  the  last  convention  invites  delegates  to  the 
ensuing  one  to  come  prepared  to  discuss  and  to  report  upon 
six  divisions  of  topics  submitted  by  him.  As  to  the  second 
division,  it  is  suflScient  to  pass  by  it  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Southern  convention  to  endeavor  to 
preserve  to  the  South  the  value  of  its  property  and  produc- 
tions ;  fdso  to  act  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  South  to  obtain 
as  high  rates  of  value  for  what  it  sells,  as  the  rates — by  some 
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artifice  always  making  them  still  higher — for  what  the  Sonth 
needs  to  buy. 

As  well  might  delegates  of  the  fraternitv  of  lawyers  and 
newspaper  puolishers,  propose  to  import  from  Europe,  for 
their  benefit,  such  a  number  of  lawyers  and  publishers^of 
equal  or  superior  capacity,  to  divide  with  them  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  existing  business,  and  render  it  worthless  to 
both  parties,  as  for  the  same  professional  or  non-producing 
class,  m  legislatures  and  conventions,  to  propose  to  benefit 
the  producmg  classes  of  the  South  by  importing  laborers 
from  Africa,  who  can  add  nothing  to  sectional  strength  or 
power — as  from  an  acquisition  of  white  emigrants  or  citizens — 
out  who  can  become  rivals  in  production  to  the  extent  of  im- 
poverishing both  the  rivals  and  the  rivaled,  and  operate,  at 
the  expense  of  the  South,  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Northern  and  foreign  manufacturers,  speculators,  and  con- 
sumers, by  supplying  them  with  indispensable  commodities, 
much  below  the  tnen  no  less  continued  high  cost  of  production. 

The  non-producing  class  in  Congress,  legislatures,  and  else- 
where can  effect  a  great  deal  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  producing  class,  by  their  usual  course  of  circumvention  ; 
but  they  cannot  change  the  course  of  nature,  nor  prevent  an 
increased  quantity  of  one  or  more  commodities  to  be  given 
in  exchange  for  one  or  more  of  other  commodities  not  so  in- 
creased, nor  compelled  to  be  so  exchanged,  from  having  the 
effect  to  reduce  tne  value  of  the  former  to  a  manifold  greater 
degree  than  the  excess  of  its  quantity.  Therefore  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  success  in  such  proiects  would  be  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame,  without  relieving  the  South  from  a  single  one  of 
existing  causes  of  exhaustion. 

The  topics  mentioned  in  the  third  division  are  the  only  ones 
applicable,  when  judicially  managed,  to  effect  the  alleged 
ODjects  of  the  convention.  The  wnter  not  expecting  to  meet 
others  in  council,  but  being  desirous  to  be  useful  to  the  dele- 
gation to  which  he  was  appointed  a  member,  he  submits  to 
Its  consideration  some  matters  relating  to  the  said  third  divi- 
sion, in  the  hope  of  aiding  it  in  the  solution  of  the  before-men- 
tioned jpr(?&Z^m. 

The  annual  transactions  in  buying  and  selling  in  the  United 
States  amounts,  by  a  late  estimate,  to  $2,000,000,000.  To 
exemplify  by  contrast,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  portion 
of  sales  pertaining  to  agriculturists  in  the  Northern  States,  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  yeai"?  which  causes  more 
stability  in  value  than  otherwise.  This  stability  naturally 
proceeds  from  the  farmers'  habits  there  of  making  their  busi- 
ness or  fiscal  year  to  begin  in  the  spring,  (on  the  1st  of  May 
in  many  States;)  at  which  time  annual  running  accounts, 
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contracts  for  the  purchase  of  property,  negotiation  and  return 
of  loans,  &c.,  become  payable.  By  simply  adapting  their 
pecuniary  and  some  other  aflfairs  to  what  uncnangeable  nature 
makes  most  convenient  and  advantageous  to  tnem :  that  of 
cultivating  in  the  summer,  gathering  in  the  fall,  preparing 
the  bulk  of  their  products  for  sale  in  the  winter,  and  making 
payments  when  the  realization  of  their  means  is  most  avail- 
able-^producers  there  have  most  of  the  year  under  control, 
by  which  to  supply  their  products  direct  to  the  regular  con- 
sumptive demand  without  liaving  occasion  to  make  premature 
sales  to  meet  matured  engagements.  By  this  arrangement  of 
their  pecuniary  affairs  they  vest  themselves  with  power  of 
millions  of  dollars  value  to  them :  that  of  withholding  their 
products  from  sale,  when  emergencies  require  it,  till  specula- 
tors or  consumers  find  it  to  tneir  interest  to  comply  with 
terms  more  remunerating,  than  at  the  reduced  rates  of  an 
overstocked  market. 

The  portion  of  sales  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  the  Southern 
States  18  mostly  compressed  within  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
and  the  value  of  them  is  subject  to  numerous  and  violent 
fluctuations,  effected  mostly  at  the  will  of  foreign  millionary 
operators,  acting  under  State  chartered  privileges ;  without 
which,  their  power,  of  ever  changing  relative  values  to  the 
South's  loss  and  to  their  private  gain,  would  cease  in  a  nine- 
tenth  degree.  The  producers  power  of  defense  or  counterac- 
tion is  made  void  by  their  adopting  as  their  own,  the  business 
year  of  speculators  in  raw  materials,  which  begins  with  the 
gathering  of  the  crops ;  and  which  was  originally,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  enforced  on  numerous  producers,  who  place 
themselves  in  a  position  of  requiring  advances  or  loans,  which 
only  can  be  obtained  from  tne  millionary  agencies,  on  con- 
dition of  their  being  refunded  at  the  regular  organized  time, 
that  crops  are  sacrificed  for  the  purpose.  The  forcing  in 
the  martet  of  consumption,  a  sale  of  a  third  of  the  crop  at 
the  early  portion  of  its  gathering,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging nearly  all  the  obligations  incurred  during  the  pro- 
ceeding twelve  months,  when  only  a  sixth  portion  of  the  crop 
is  needed  for  consumption  within  the  two  months  of  the  third 
or  more  being  sold,  has  the  natural  effect  of  reducing  the 
value  one-third,  not  only  of  the  third  to  be  sold,  but  abo  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  crop ;  for  the  reason  that  when 
two  quantities  pf  commodities  of  equal  labor  value  must  be 
disposed  of  to  obtain  another  equal  labor  value,  which  is  all 
that  is  applicable  to  be  exchanged  at  the  time,  the  latter  ap- 
preciates in  relative  value  to  what  it  lacks  in  quantity,  unless 
extraneous  speculations  intervene  to  cause  the  relative  pro- 
portions to  vary.    Hence,  in  some  years  cotton  is  worth  twelve 
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cents,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  soon  after  declines  to 
eight  cents ;  another  time  from  fifteen  to  ten  cents,  and  last 
year  from  sixteen,  very  suddenly,  to  nine,  and  subsequently, 
about  Christmas,  to  eight,  and  prices  only  revived  again  by 
crops  being  wiUiheld  from  sale.  Buyers,  whether  foreign 
manufacturers,  agents,  or  others,  generally  continue  the  oe- 

Sression  when  practicable,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  be 
isposed  of  by  the  producers,  when  a  competition  ensues  be- 
tween specnlators  and  manufacturers,  with  the  latter  aiming 
to  keep  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture  perpetually 
depressed  in  value.  At  a  less  compensation  for  labor  than  is 
paid  for  American  imports,  the  present  exports  of  the  South 
wonld  exceed  in  relative  or  intrinsic  value,  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  one-third  of  this  stricken  off  in  con- 
sequence of  a  temporary  premature  supply  being  forced  on 
the  market  of  sale,  amounts  to  upwards  of  sixty-six  millions 
of  dollars.  This  annual  item  of  tne  South's  avoidable  loss,  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  By  the  members 
resolving  (and  performing)  to  ])erseveringlv  agitate  the  sub- 
ject among  their  several  constituencies,  tne  Tatter  will  be 
induced  some  future  first  of  May  to  liquidate  their  running 
accounts  of  the  previous  four  months  with  stipulating  to  jxay 
that  amount  at  the  time  impliedly  agreed  on ;  and  also  stipu- 
late, that  running  accoimts,  after  such  liquidation,  and  all 
subsequent  time,  contracts  shall  not  become  payable  previous 
to  the  ensuing  first  of  May.  The  merchants  will  cheenuUy  ac- 
cede to  such  an  arrangement ;  not  only  because  they  can  as  well 
arrange  their  purchase  and  payments  accordingly,  but  also 
because  their  convenience  and  interests  will  be  promoted ;  in- 
asmuch as,  by  their  customers  realizing  more  value  for  their 
exports  on  an  average  than  otherwise,  they  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  purchase  more  in  quantity  of  consumable  com- 
modities both  for  cash  and  on  time,  ana  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments often  before  maturity,  and  generally  more  than  promptly 
otherwise. 

Another  topic  on  the  third  division  is  that  of  banks,  and  this 
nec^sarily  includes  currency;  and  this  being  the  moving 
power  of  the  vast  machinery  organized,  by  which  relative 
values  are  changed,  and  the  earnings  of  industry  of  all  com- 
mercial nations  made  tributary  to  tne  foreign  millionary  and 
trafficking  managers,  and  to  others  incidently  participating, 
your  attention  is  specially  required  to  investigate  its  opera- 
tions.      • 

Human  labor  is  the  standard  of  commercial  value.  National 
coin,  by  containing  within  itself  the  quantity  of  human  labor 
required  to  jHoduce  it,  is  the  Tnea^sure  of  value  of  any  other 
commodity  containing  within  itself  a  like  quantity  of  labor  to 
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produce  it ;  and  an  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  is  equitable, 
80  far  as  labor  value  is  concerned.  When  mere  means,  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  labor,  be  used  to  procure  any- 
thing containing  a  less  quantity  of  labor,  such  exchanges  are 
said  to  be  made  according  to  their  relative  value^  or  relative 
quantity  of  each,  or  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  either. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  gold  obtainable  in  a  month  on  an 
average,  by  one  engaged  in  washing  it  from  sands  or  extract- 
ing it  from  ores,  was  directed  by  the  American  Congress  to 
be  coined  in  one  piece  as  a  measure  of  value,  and  to  be  called 
an  eagle.  This,  at  twenty-five  working  days  to  the  month, 
with  some  allowance  for  bad  weather,  sickness,  holydays,  &c., 
apportioned  forty  cents  per  day  of  our  currency,  as  compen- 
sation to  ^old  diggers  for  their  services. 

From  time  immemorial,  European  nations  estimated  the 
labor  in  producing  the  same  weight  of  materials  for  coin  to 
be  worth  about  thirty-six  cents  per  day  of  their  labor,  and  in 
their  currency  under  a  diflferent  name.  Hence,  the  sterling 
or  sovereign  of  England  rates  in  the  United  States  at  $4  80, 
and  in  England  at  §4  44  of  our  currency. 

Whether  the  variation  of  the  rates  of  value  of  labor  in  the 
two  countries  was  made  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  a 
decimal  currency,  (which,  ly  the  by^  however  good  in  itself, 
has  always  proved  discordant  and  cumbersome  when  applied 
to  the  retained  octave  subdivisions  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  also  should  have  been,  and  ought  to  be  made  decimal,) 
or  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  intention  of  influencing  the 
importation  and  retention  of  a  greater  quantity  of  ^old  for 
circulation,  which  was  counteracted  by  the  other  nations  ap- 
propriating the  difference  in  premiums  to  themselves,  the 
addition  of  the  four  cents,  as  extra  compensation  to  gold  dig- 
gers, would  result  in  a  great  loss  to  the  exporting  States  by 
tne  nine  per  cent,  difference  being  added  to  the  invoice  cost 
of  the  imports  that  are  received  as  payments  for  the  exports, 
unless  recounteracted  by  alloys  in  American  coin. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  intrinsic  can  be  changed  into  rela- 
tive value,  and  they  operate  to  transfer  the  earnings  of  one 
people  to  another  witliout  an  adequate  equivalent,  we  need 
onlv  to  partially  examine  the  course  of  trade  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  they  with  each  other. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  administered  the  government  of 
England,  he,  for  numerous  reasons  of  State  policv,  induced 
the  wealthy  class  to  consent  to  measures  that  wotld  tend  to 
cause  surplus  money  to  be  loaned  abroad  instead  of  at  home ; 
and  as  one  to  confine  the  Bank  of  England  issues  to  the 
amount  of  specie  on  hand  and  to  the  amount  of  some  govern- 
ment stocks,  for  which,  by  a  sale  of  it,  specie  could  at  any 
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be  substituted ;  and  as  another,  that  no  more  bank  charters 
should  be  granted  nor  any  renewed,  and  those  in  existence 
restricted  in  their  issues  to  not  much  over  their  coin  on  hand ; 
and  as  another,  that  money  should  generally  bear  a  very  low 
rate  of  interest,  which  now  is  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  for  loans  on  call  and  on  stock  security. 

In  order  to  obtain  interest,  or  a  higher  interest,  on  their 
money,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  the  ends  intended,  loans  have 
been  freely  made  in  the  countries  with  which  England  traded. 
To  this  end,  and  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  values  of  what 
the  English  traders  sell  and  buy,  a  majority  of  the  stock  in 
bank  charters,  in  all  the  principal  places  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  were  bought  up. 

The  borrowing,  non-producing,  trafficking,  and  speculating 
class,  in  other  countries  than  England,  were  thus  supplieu 
with  means  of  speculating,  and  of  buying  and  consuming 
foreign  goods,  which  only  the  producers  ot  the  exports  had 
the  means  of  buying  or  exchanging  their  productions  for  be- 
fore. In  consequence  of  this  money-lending  from  abroad, 
through  the  agency  of  banks — on  pledges  of  property  of 
either  principals  or  securities,  purchases  ot  State  stocks,  rail- 
road bonds,  &c.,  from  the  expenditure  of  which  wages  were 
fiven  to  employers,  &c. — ^two  sets  of  purchasers,  the  pro- 
ucing  and  non-producing,  with  two  supplies  of  means,  were 
placed  in  competition  to  purchase  tlie  one  supply  of  foreign 
commodities,  which  proportionately  diminished  the  values  of 
the  money  of  both ;  or,  in  traffickers'  lingo,  raised  the  price 
of  foreign  commodities. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  English  circulating  no  more 
money  at  home  than  is  needed  as  a  medium,  by  which  to  ex- 
change an  average  day's  work  in  gold  digging  for  an  average 
day's  work  in  cotton,  tobacco,  naval  stores  producing,  or  tor 
the  same  quantity  of  labor  in  productions  of  any  other  kind 
wanted  for  consumption,  they  necessarily  sell  at  a  compai*a- 
tively  low  price. 

The  English  money  lenders,  by  receiving  their  interest  from 
abroad,  and  not  lending  their  money  to  idlers  and  specula- 
tors on  other's  industry  at  home,  added  to  their  own  and  to 
their  communities'  advantage  in  the  saving  of  expenses  by 
buying  the  productions  of  other  nations,  lower  in  consequence, 
to  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  interest  received  from  them 
amounted  to ;  and  by  lending  their  money  abroad,  they  en- 
hanced the  value  of  their  communities'  exportable  produc- 
tions to  much  more  than  the  loaned  money  amounted  to. 

By  lending  money  to  the"  Americans,  and  multiplying  it 
many  folds  with  bank  paper,  the  English  obtain  the  products 
of  a  laj"ge  quantity  of  American  labor  for  the  products  of  a 
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small  quantity  of  their  labor — the  actual  or  real  money,  (coin,) 
and  much  more  repeatedly,  returns  to  the  English  community 
in  the  shape  of  profits  on  trade,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  re-lent 
from  time  to  time,  both  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  produc- 
tions in  the  American  market  of  a  multiplied  paper  currency, 
and  prevent  it  being  used  at  home  to  raise  prices  of  American 
productions,  which,  in  consequence,  are  sold,  according  to 
their  relative  value,  with  the  small  quantity  of  specie  applied 
to  purchase  them  at  the  rate  of  the  consumptive  demand. 

American  legislators  are  very  zealous  in  promoting  Sir 
Eobert  Peel's  English  policy,  by  annually  chartering  paper 
currency,  issuing  and  loaning  establishments,  which  lately 
numbered  fourteen  hundred  in  the  United  States,  whose  issues 
were  estimated  last  year  to  be  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  acting  as  a  substitute  for  fifty-eight  millions  of 
coin  withheld  from  circulation. 

The  American  Southern  States  are  remarkably  favorable  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  movement,  by  their  not  only  supplying  the 
English,  and  others,  with  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  value  of  toilsome  earned  exports, 
according  to  their  low  rates  of  value,  in  a  currency  restrict- 
ed to  specie  abroad,  but  also  find  the  money^  such  as  it  is, 
and  consisting  of  evidences  of  individual  debts,  in  note-swap- 

f)ing,  for  others  to  buy  their  own  produce  with.  And  this 
eads  to  a  much  greater  mark  of  favor,  both  to  the  European 
and  Northern  States,  by  leaving  the  coin  that  they  should 
receive  for  their  produce  at  the  North,  to  form  a  basis  of 
issues  of  the  free  banks,  and  thus  further  sink  the  value  of  the 
South's  labor  and  productions ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  coin  value  at  which  the  product  of  the  labor  was  estimated. 
The  Northern  States  import,  for  their  consumption,  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  at  their  own  expanded  paper  currency 
valuation,  worth  of  foreign  goods  more  than — at  a  specie  rate 
of  consumptive  demand  abroad — they  have  exports  to  pay  for. 
The  Southern  States  export  abroad,  sav,  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  more  than  they  import,  whicn  balances  the  account, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  between  all  the  States  with  foreign  nations. 
For  the  amount  paid  for  the  North  abroad  by  the  South,  out 
of  its  produce  at  a  low  rate  of  value,  in  a  currency  restricted 
in  its  use  to  the  exchanges  of  our  labor  value  for  another  of 
equal  labor  value,  the  North  sells  to  the  South  foreign  and 
Northern  goods,  estimated  to  be  worth,  in  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  currency  and  commodities  prevailing,  a  like  sum  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  balances  accounts  be- 
tween the  Norih  and  South ;  but  which  quantity  of  foreign 
and  Northern  goods,  in  the  absence  of  the  artificial  values 
which  the  South  contributes  to — ^by  not  taking  the  specie 
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home  that  she  is  entitled  to  from  the  sale  of  her  products — 
would  not  be  estimated  at  a  third  of  the  amount ;  which  is 
another  sixty-six  million  of  dollars  of  annual  loss,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  South's  using  a  paper  currency,  not  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  coin  to  the  same  amount  being  withdrawn  and 
withheld  from  circulation  in  its  stead. 

From  the  causes  above  alluded  to — and  some  others  very 
prominent,  which  Southern  legislation  is  the  origin  of— it  may 
be  perceived  by  what  artifices  fleets  of  empty  ships  annually 
enter  Southern  ports  to  convey  awav  thousands  ol  cargoes  of 
the  most  valuable  agricultural  and  other  productions,  with 
leaving  nothing  in  return,  or,  as  a  consideration,  but  the  bal- 
last salt  of  the  ships  and  some  orders  on  consumers  of  foreign 
ffoods  in  other  places,  to  pay  for  the  latter  in  supplying  the 
South  with  the  necessary  commodities,  or  means  of  continu- 
ingproduction. 

This  disastrous  course  of  trade  to  the  Southern  States,  pro- 
ceeds from  their  and  other  States  crossly  violating  the  Consti- 
tution, in  substituting  a  prohibited  in  lieu  of  an  established 
currency.  Being  that  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  non-pro- 
ducing class  of  law-makers  in  legislatures  to  retrace  their 
steps,  there  appeal's  to  be  no  remedy  or  relief  for  the  South, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Union,  except  through  the  present 
(not  a  future,  Seward)  Supreme  Court.  A  case  might  be 
brought  before  it  in  this  way :  say  an  executor  of  an  estate, 
or  an  assignee  of  an  insolvent,  should  refuse  to  pay  a  claim 
on  them  from  a  bank,  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  is  founded 
in  a  swapping  of  notes — that  is,  that  the  plaintiff  exchanged 
his  circulating  currency  notes  for  defendant's  larger  note  of 
hand — and  the  bank  sues  to  recover,  the  court  could  not 
otherwise  decide  than  that  the  transaction  was  illegal  and 
void,  because  circulating  notes  were  bills  of  credit,  as  defined 
by  lexicogi-aphers,  whicn  the  Constitution  prohibits  with  such 
a  decision,  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  the  banks  would 
shut  up  shop,  as  they  have  nothing  to  lend  but  their  own 
manufacture  of  currency  notes,  which,  then,  nobody  would 
borrow  or  receive. 


ART.  IV.-DR.  CARTWRI6HT  OS  THE  CAUCASIANS  AND  THE 
AFRICANS. 

Setxral  years  ago  we  publiebed  some  original  and  ingenious  views  of  Dr. 
•    Cartwright,  of  Kew  Orleans,  upon  the  subject  of  negroes  and  their  character- 
istics.   The  matter  is  more  elaborately  treated  by  him  in  the  following  paper : 

The  Nilotic  monuments  furnish  numerous  portraits  of  the 
negro  races,  represented  as  slaves,  sixteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.    Although  repeatedly  drawn  trom 
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their  native  barbarism  and  carried  among  civilized  nations, 
they  soon  forget  what  they  learn  and  relapse  into  barbarism. 
If  th%  inherent  potency  of  the  prognathous  type  of  mankind 
had  been  greater  than  it  actually  is,  sufficiently  great  to  ffive 
it  the  independence  of  character  tJiat  the  American  Indian 
possesses,  the  world  would  have  been  in  a  gi*eat  measure  de- 

f)rived  of  cotton  and  sugar.  The  red  man  is  unavailable  as  a 
aborer  in  the  cane  or  cotton  field,  or  anywhere  else,  owing  to 
the  unalterable  ethnical  laws  of  his  character.  The  white 
man  cannot  endure  toil  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  cane  and 
cotton  field,  and  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The 
African  will  starve  rather  than  engage  in  a  regular  system  of 
agricultural  labor,  unless  impelledby  the  stronger  will  of  the 
wliite  man.  When  thus  impelled,  experience  proves  that  he 
is  much  happier,  during  the  nours  of  labor  in  the  sunny  fields, 
than  when  dozing  in  his  native  woods  and  jungles.  He  is 
also  eminently  qualified  for  a  number  of  employments,  which 
the  instincts  of  the  white  man  regard  as  degrading.  If  the 
white  man  be  forced  by  necessity  into  employments  abhor- 
rent to  his  instincts,  it  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy  that  senti- 
ment or  principle  of  honor  or  duty,  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  heroic  actions,  from  the  beginning  of  historical  times  to  the 
present,  and  is  the  basis  of  everythmg  great  and  noble  in  all 
grades  of  white  society. 

The  importance  of  ha^dng  those  particular  employments, 
regarded  as  servile  and  degrading  by  the  white  man,  attended 
to  by  the  black  race,  whose  instincts  are  not  repugnant  to 
them,  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  those  who  deem  the  sen- 
timent of  honor  or  duty  as  worth  cultivating  in  the  human 
breast.  It  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  prognathous  race  of 
mankind,  and  has  no  place  in  their  language.  When  the 
language  is  given  to  them  they  cannot  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing, or  form  a  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  Every 
white  man,  who  has  not  been  degraded,  had  rather  be  engaged 
in  the  most  laborious  employments,  than  to  serve  as  a  lacquey 
or  body  servant  to  another  white  man  or  being  like  himseli. 
Wliereas,  there  is  no  office  which  the  negro  or  mulatto  covets 
more  than  that  of  bein^  a  body  servant  to  a  real  gentleman. 
There  is  no  office  whidi  gives  him  such  a  high  opinion  of 
himself,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  attach  the  idea 
of  de^adation  to  it.  Those  identical  offices,  which  the  white 
man  instinctively  abhors,  are  the  most  greedily  sought  for 
by  negroes  and  mulattoes,  whether  slave  or  free,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  employments.  North  or  South,  free  or 
slave,  they  are  ever  at  the  elbow,  behind  the  table,  in  hotels 
and  steamboats ;  ever  ready,  with  brush  in  hand,  to  brush 
the  coat  or  black  the  shoes,  or  to  perform  any  menial  service 
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which  may  be  required,  and  to  hold  out  the  open  palm  for 
the  dime.  The  innate  love  to  act  as  body  servant  or  lacquey 
is  too  strongly  developed  in  the  negro  race  to  be  concealed. 
It  admirably  qualifies  them  for  waiters  and  house  servants,  as 
their  strong  muscles,  hardy  frames,  and  the  positive  pleasure 
that  labor  m  a  hot  sun  confers  on  them,  abundantly  qualify 
them  for  agricultural  employment  in  a  hot  climate. 

Hence,  tne  primordial  cell  germ  of  the  Nigritian  has  no 
more  potency  than  what  is  suflScient  to  form  a  being  widi 
physical  power,  when  its  dynanism  becomes  exhausted,  drop- 
ping the  creature  in  the  wilderness  with  the  mental  organiza- 
tion too  imperfect  to  enable  him  to  extricate  himselt  from 
barbarism.  If  Nature  had  intended  the  prognathous  race  for 
barbarism  as  the  end  and  object  of  their  creation,  they  would 
liave  been  like  lions  and  tigers,  fierce  and  untamable.  So  far 
from  being  like  ferocious  beasts,  they  are  endowed  with  a 
will  so  weak,  passions  so  easily  subdued,  and  dispositions  so 

gentle  and  affectionate,  as  readily  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
le  wild  Arab,  or  any  other  race  of  men.  Hence  they  are  led 
about  in  ganffs  of  an  hundred  or  more  by  a  single  individual, 
even  by  an  old  man,  or  a  cripple,  if  he  be  of  3ie  white  race 
and  possessed  of  a  strong  will.  The  Nigritian  has  such  little 
command  over  his  own  muscles,  from  the  weakness  of  his 
will,  as  almost  to  starve,  when  a  little  exertion  and  forethought 
would  procure  him  an  abundance.  Although  he  has  exagge- 
rated appetites  and  exaggerated  senses,  calling  loudly  for  meir 
gratification,  his  will  is  too  weak  to  command  his  muscles  to 
engage  in  such  kinds  of  labor  as  would  readily  procure  the 
fruits  to  gratify  them.  Like  an  animal  in  a  state  of  hiberna- 
tion, waiting  for  the  external  aid  of  spring  to  warm  it  into  life 
and  power,  so  does  the  ne^o  continue  to  doze  out  of  a  vegeto- 
auimal  existence  in  the  wilderness,  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self therefrom — his  own  will  being  too  feeble  to  call  forth  the 
requisite  muscular  exertion.  His  muscles  not  being  exercised, 
the  respiration  is  imperfect,  and  the  blood  is  imperfectly 
vitalized.  Torpidity  of  body  and  hebetude  of  mind  are  the 
effects  thereof,  which  disappear  under  bodily  labor,  because 
that  expands  the  lungs,  vitalizes  the  blood,  and  wakes  him  up 
to  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  happiness  unknown  to  him  in  the 
vegeto-animal  or  hibernating  state.  Nothing  but  will  is 
wanting  to  transform  the  torpid,  unhappy  tenant  of  the  wil- 
derness into  a  rational  and  happy  thing — the  happiest  being 
on  earth,  as  far  as  sensual  pleasures  are  concerned. 

The  white  man  has  an  exaggerated  will,  more  than  he  has 
use  for ;  because  it  frequently  drives  his  own  muscles  beyond 
their  physical  capacity  of  endurance.  The  will  is  not  a  faculty 
confinea  within  the  periphery  of  the  body.    It  cannot,  like  the 
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imagination,  travel  to  immeasurable  distances  from  the  body, 
and  in  an  instant  of  time  go  and  return  from  Aldabran,  or 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  Its  flight  is  con- 
fined to  the  world  and  to  limits  more  or  less  restricted — the 
less  restricted  in  some  than  in  others.  The  will  has  two  pow- 
ers— direct  and  indirect.  It  is  the  direct  motive  power  of  the 
muscular  sysem.  It  indirectly  exerts  a  dynamic  force  upon 
surrounding  objects  when  associated  with  knowledge.  It  gives 
to  knowledge  itspower.  Everything  that  is  made  was  made 
by  the  Infinite  Will  associated  with  infinite  knowledge.  The 
will  of  man  is  but  a  spark  of  the  Infinite  Will,  and  its  power 
is  only  circumscribed  by  his  knowledge.  A  man  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  the  negro  character  can  govern  an  hundreo, 
a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  of  the  prognathous  race  by  his 
will  alone,  easier  than  one  ignorant  of  that  character  can  gov- 
ern a  single  individual  of  that  race  by  the  whip  or  a  club. 
However  disinclined  to  labor  the  negroes  may  be,  they  cannot 
help  themselves ;  they  are  obliged  to  move  and  to  exercise 
their  muscles  when  the  white  man,  acquainted  with  their  char- 
acter, wills  that  they  should  do  so.  They  cannot  resist  that 
will,  so  far  as  labor  of  body  is  concerned.  K  they  resist,  it 
is  from  some  other  cause  than  that  connected  with  their  daily 
labor.  They  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  obedience  to  the 
stronger  will  of  the  white  man,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
moderate  labor.  So  far,  their  instincts  compel  obedience  to 
will  as  one  of  his  rights.  Beyond  that,  they  will  resist  his 
will  and  be  refractory,  if  he  encroaches  on  what  they  regard  as 
their  rights,  viz:  the  right  to  hold  property  in  him  as  he  does 
in  them,  and  to  disburse  that  property  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  meat,  bread  and  vegetables,  clothing,  fuel  and  house-room, 
and  attention  to  their  comforts  when  sick,  old,  infirm,  and  un- 
able to  labor ;  to  hold  property  in  him  as  a  conservator  of  the 
peace  among  themselves,  and  a  protector  against  tresspassers 
Irom  abroad,  lyhether  black  or  white ;  to  hold  property  in  him 
as  impartial  judge  and  an  honest  jury  to  try  them  for  offences, 
and  a  mercitul  executioner  to  punish  them  for  violations  of 
the  usages  of  the  plantation  or  locality. 

With  those  rights  acceded  to  them,  no  other  compulsion  is 
necessary  to  make  them  perform  their  daily  tasks  than  his 
will  he  done.  It  is  not  the  whip,  as  many  suppose,  which 
calls  forth  those  muscular  exertions,  the  result  of  which  is 
sugar,  cotton,  breadstuffs,  rice,  and  tobacco.  These  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  white  man's  will,  acting  through  the  muscles  of 
the  prognathous  race  in  our  Southern  States.  If  that  will 
were  withdi*awn,  and  the  plantations  handed  over  as  a  gracious 
gift  to  the  laborers,  agncultural  labor  would  cease  for  the 
want  of  that  spiritual  power  called  the  will,  to  move  those  ma- 
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chines — the  muscles.  They  would  cease  to  move  here,  as  they 
have  in  Hay  ti.  If  the  prognathous  race  were  expelled  the  land, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  double  theirnuraberofwhitemen, 
agricultural  labor  in  the  South  would  also  cease,  as  far  as 
Bugdr  and  cotton  are  concerned,  for  the  want  of  muscles  that 
could  endure  exercise  in  the  smothering  heat  of  a  cane  or 
cotton  field".  Half  tlie  white  laborers  of  Illinois  are  pros- 
trated with  feve)*s  from  a  few  days'  work  in  stripping  blades 
in  a  Northern  cornfield,  owing  to  the  confinement  of  the  air 
by  the  close  proximity  of  the  plants.  Cane  and  cotton  plants 
form  a  denser  foliage  than  corn — a  thick  jungle,  where  the 
white  man  pants  for  breath,  and  is  overpowered  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  at  one  time  of  day,  and  chilled  by  the  dews  and 
moisture  of  the  plants  at  another.  Negroes  glory  in  a  close, 
hot  atmosphere;  they  instinctively  cover  their  heads  and 
faces  with  a  blanket  at  night,  and  prefer  lying  with  their  heads 
to  the  fire,  instead  of  their  feet.  This  ethnical  peculiarity  is 
in  harmony  with  their  efficiency  as  laborers  in  hot,  damp, 
close,  suffocating  atmosphere — where  instead  of  suffering  and 
dying,  as  the  white  man  would,  they  are  healthier,  happier 
and  more  prolific  than  in  their  native  Africa — producing,  un- 
der the  white  man's  will,  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, besides  upwards  of  three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Thus  pro- 
ving that  subjection  to  his  will  is  normal  to  them,  because, 
under  the  influence  of  his  will,  they  enjoy  life  more  than  in 
any  other  condition,  rapidly  increase  in  numbers,  and  steadily 
rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

The  power  of  a  stronger  will  over  a  weaker,  or  the  power 
of  one  living  creature  to  act  on  and  influence  another,  is  an 
ordinance  of  nature,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom,  where  ponderous  bodies,  widely  separated  in  space, 
influence  one  another  so  much  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
play of  action  and  reaction  throughout  nature's  vast  realms. 
The  same  ordinance  which  keeps  the  spheres  in  their  orbits 
and  holds  the  satellites  in  suborainatiori  to  the  planets,  is  the 
ordinance  that  subjects  the  negro  race  to  the  empire  of  the 
white  man's  will.  From  that  ordinance  the  snake  derives  its 
power  to  charm  the  bird,  and  the  magician  his  power  to 
amuse  the  curious,  to  astonish  the  vulgar,  and  to  confound 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  Under  that  ordinance,  our  four 
millions  of  negroes  are  as  unalterably  bound  to  obey  the 
white  man's  will,  as  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  the  superior 
magnetism  of  that  planet.  If  individual  mastei-s,  by  releasing 
individual  negroes  from  the  power  of  their  will,  cannot  make 
them  free  or  release  them  from  subordination  to  the  instinctive 
public  sentiment  or  will  of  the  aggregate  white  population, 
4 
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which  as  rigidly  excludes  them,  in  the  so-called  free  States, 
from  the  drawing  room  and  parlor  as  it  does  pots  and  kettles 
and  other  kinds  of  kitchen  furniture.  The  subjugation  of 
equals  by  artifice  or  force  is  tyranny  or  slavery ;  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  United  States,  because  equals  are  on  a 
perfect  equality  here.  The  subordination  of  the  Niffritian  to 
the  Caucasian  would  never  have  been  imaginedto  be  a  con- 
dition similar  to  European  slavery,  if  any  regard  had  been 
paid  to  ethnology.  Subordination  of  the  inferior  race  to  the 
superior  is  a  normal,  and  not  a  forced  condition.  Chains  and 
standing  armies  are  the  implements  used  to  force  the  obedi- 
ence ot  eauals  to  equals— of  one  white  man  to  another. 
Whereas,  tne  obedience  of  the  Nigritian  to  the  Caucasian  is 
spontaneous  because  it  is  normal  for  the  weaker  will  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  stronger.  The  ordinance  which  subjects 
the  negro  to  the  empire  of  the  white  man's  will,  was  plainly 
written  on  the  heavens  during  our  Revolutionary  war.  It 
was  then  that  the  power  of  the  united  will  of  the  American 
people  rose  to  its  highest  degree  of  intensity. 

Every  colony  was  a  slave-holding  colony  excepting  one ; 
yet  the  people,  particularly  that  portion  ot  them  residing  in 
districts  where  the  black  population  was  greatest,  hastened  to 
meet  in  the  battle-field  the  powerful  British  armies  in  front 
of  them,  and  the  interminable  hosts  of  Indian  warriors  in  the 
\vilderne8S  behind  them,  leaving  their  wives  and  children, 
their  old  men  and  cripples,  for  seven  long  years,  to  their 
negroes  to  take  care  of,  I)id  the  slaves,  many  of  whom  were 
savages  recently  imported  from  Africa,  butcher  them,  as 
white  or  Indian  slaves  surely  would  have  done,  and  fly  to  the 
enemy's  standard  for  the  liberty,  land,  money,  rum,  savage 
luxuries  and  ample  protection  so  abundantly  promised  and 
secured  to  all  wiio  would  desert  their  master's  families? 
History  answers  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  joined  their  mas- 
ters' enemies;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  continued  quietly 
their  daily  labors,  even  in  those  districts  where  they  outnum- 
bered the  white  population  ten  to  one.  They  not  only  pro- 
duced suflSicient  breadstuflfs  to  supply  the  families  oi  their 
master,  but  a  surplus  of  flour,  pork,  and  beef  was  sent  up 
from  the  slave-holding  districts  of  Virginia  to  Washington's 
starving  army  in  Pennsylvania.  (See  Botta's  History.)  These 
agricultural  products  were  created  by  savages,  naturally  so 
indolent  in  their  native  Africa,  as  to  prefer  to  live  on  ant 
eggs  and  caterpillars  rather  than  labor  for  a  subsistence ;  but 
for  years  in  succession  they  continued  to  labor  in  the  midst 
of  their  masters'  enemies — dropping  their  hoes  when  they 
saw  the  red  coats,  running  to  tell  their  mistress,  and  to  con- 
duct her  and  the  children  through  by-patlis  to  avoid  the 
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British  troopers,  and  when  the  enemy  were  out  of  sight  re- 
turning to  their  work  again.  The  sole  cause  of  their  industry 
and  fidelity  is  due  to  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  white  race 
over  the  black. 

Tlie  empire  of  the  white  man's  will  over  the  prognathous 
race  is  not  absolute,  however.  It  cannot  force  exercise  be- 
yond a  certain  speed ;  neither  the  will  nor  physical  force  can 
drive  negroes,  tor  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  beyond  a 
very  moderate  daily  labor — about  one  third  less  than  the 
white  man  voluntarily  imposes  on  himself.  If  force  be  used 
to  make  them  do  more,  they  invariably  do  less  and  less,  until 
they  fall  into  a  state  of  impassivity,  in  which  they  are  more 

Slague  than  profit — worthless  as  laborers,  insensible  and  in- 
iflferent  to  punishment,  or  even  to  life ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  fall  into  the  disease  which  I  have  named  Dysesthaesia 
Ethiopica,  characterized  by  hebetude  of  mind  and  insensi- 
bility of  body,  caused  by  over-working  and  bad  treatment. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  ethnology  of  the  prognathous  race  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
malady  m  all  its  various  forms  and  stages.  Dirt  eating,  or 
Cachexia  Africana,  is  another  disease,  like  Dysesthsesia  Ethi- 
opica, growing  out  of  ethnical  elements  peculiar  to  the  progna- 
thous race.  The  ethnical  elements  assimilating  the  negro  to 
the  mule,  although  giving  rise  to  the  last  named  disease,  are 
of  vast  importance  to  the  prognathous  race,  because  they 
guaranty  to  that  race  an  ample  protection  against  the  abuses 
of  arbitrary  power.  A  white  man,  like  a  blooded  horse,  can 
be  worked  to  death.  Not  so  the  negro,  whose  ethnical  ele- 
ments, like  the  mule,  restrict  the  limits  of  arbitrary  power 
over  him. 

Among  the  four  millions  of  the  prognathous  race  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a 
single  individual  negro,  whom  the  white  man,  armed  with 
arbitrary  power,  has  ever  been  able  to  make  hurt  himself  at 
work.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  white  man  to  drive  the 
negro  into  this  long  continued  and  excessive  muscular  ex- 
ertions such  as  the  white  laborers  of  Europe  often  impose 
upon  themselves  to  satisfy  a  greedy  boss,  under  fear  of  losing 
their  places,  and  thereby  starving  themselves  and  families. 
Throughout  England,  nothing  is  more»  common  than  decrepi- 
tude, premature  old  age,  and  a  frightful  list  of  diseases,  caused 
by  long  continued  and  excessive  muscular  exertion.  Whereas, 
all  America  can  scarcely  furnish  an  example  of  the  kind 
among  the  prognathous  race.  The  white  men  of  America 
have  performed  many  prodigies,  but  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  make  a  negro  overwork  himself. 
There  are  other  elements  peculiar  to  the  Nigritian,  on  which 
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the  disease,  called  negro  consumption,  or  Cachexia  Africana, 
depends.  But  these  oelong  to  tliat  class  which  subject  the 
negi'o  to  the  white  man's  spiritual  empire  over  him.  When 
that  spiritual  empire  is  not  maintainea  in  all  its  entirety,  or 
in  other  words,  when  the  negro  is  badly  governed,  he  is  apt 
to  fall  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  artful  and  designing 
of  his  own  color,  and  Cachexia  Africana,  or  consumption,  is 
the  consequence.    Better  throw  medicine  to  the  dogs,  than 

five  it  to  a  negro  patient  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he 
as  walked  over  poison  specially  laid  for  him,  or  been  in  some 
other  way  tricked  or  conjured.  He  will  surely  die,  unless 
treated  in  accordance  with  his  ethnological  peculiarities,  and 
the  hallucination  expelled. 

There  never  has  been  an  insurrection  of  the  prognathous 
race  against  their  masters ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ethni- 
cal elements  of  that  race,  there  never  can  be.  Hayti  is  no 
exception,  it  will  be  seen  when  the  true  historv  of  the  so-called 
insurrection  of  that  island  is  written.  There  nave  been  neigh- 
borhood disturbances  and  bloodshed,  caused  by  fanaticism, 
and  by  mischievous  white  men  getting  among  them  and  in- 
fusing their  will  into  them,  or  mesmerizing  them.  But,  for- 
tunately, there  is  an  ethnological  law  of  their  nature  which 
estops  the  ev\\  influence  of  such  characters  by  limiting  their 
influence  strictly  to  pei'sonal  acquaintances.  The  prognathous 
tribes  in  every  place  and  country  are  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  all  strangers,  black  or  white,  and  have  ever  been  so. 

Prior  to  the  emancipation  act  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
the  famous  Exeter  Hall  Junto  sent  out  a  number  of  emissaries 
6i  the  East  India  Company  to  Jamaica,  in  the  garb  of  mis- 
sionaries. After  remaining  a  year  or  two  in  the  assumed 
character  of  Christian  ministers,  they  began  to  preach  insur- 
rectionary doctrines,  and  caused  a  number  of  so-called  insur- 
rections to  break  out  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  Tlie  insurgents  in  every  neighborhood  wei*e  confined 
to  the  personal  acquaintances  of  the  Exeter  Hall  miscreants, 
who  succeeded  in  infusing  their  will  only  into  those  who  had 
listened  to  their  incendiary  haiTangues.  This  was  proved 
upon  them  by  the  genuine  missionaries,  who  had  long  been 
on  the  island,  and  had  gathered  into  their  various  churches  a 
vast  number  of  converts.  For,  in  no  instance,  did  a  single 
convert,  or  any  other  negro,  join  in  the  numerous  insurrec- 
tionary movements  who  had  not  been  personally  addressed 
by  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  The  Christian  missionaries, 
particularly  the  Methodists,  Baptist,  Moravians,  and  Catholics, 
were  very  exact  in  collecting  the  evidence  of  this  most  im- 
portant ethnological  truth,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
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planters,  at  the  first  outbreak,  having  confounded  them  with 
the  Exeter  Hall  incendiaries. 

The  planters  finally  left  the  Christian  missionaries  and  their 
flocks  undisturbed,  but  proceeded  to  expel  the  false  mission- 
aries, to  hang  their  converts,  and  to  burn  down  their  chapels. 
The  event  proved  that  they  were  wrong  in  not  hanging  the 
white  incendiaries;  because  they  went  home  to  tngland, 
preached  a  crusade — traveling  all  over  the  United  Kingdom — 
proclaiming,  as  they  went,  that  they  had  left  God's  houses  in 
flames  throughout  Jamaica,  and  God's  people  hanging  like 
dogs  from  the  trees  in  that  sinful  islana.  This  so  mflamed 
public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  against  the  planters,  as  to 
unite  all  parties  in  loud  calls  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
emancipation  act.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
English  ministry,  in  view  of  the  probable  effect  of  that 
measure  on  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  it 
would  afford  to  the  culture  of  sugar  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts in  the  East  Indies  and  Mauritius,  had  previously  de- 
termined to  make  negro  feedom  a  leading  measure  in  British 
policy,  well  knowing  that  its  effect  would  be  to  Africanize  the 
sugar  and  cotton  growing  regions  of  America.  The  ethnology 
of  the  prognathous  race  does  not  stop  at  proving  that  subordi- 
nation to  the  white  race  is  its  normal  condition.  It  goes 
further,  and  proves  that  social  and  political  equality  is  ab- 
normal to  it,  whether  educated  or  not.  Neither  negroes  nor 
mulattoes  know  how  to  use  power  when  given  to  them.  They 
always  use  it  capriciously  and  tyrannically.  Tschudi,  a  Swiss 
naturalist,  (see  Tschudi's  Travels  in  Peru,  London,  1848,) 
says,  "  that  in  Lima  and  Peru  generally,  the  free  negroes  are 
a  plague  to  society.  Dishonesty  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their 
very  nature.  Free  bom  negroes,  admitted  into  the  houses  of 
wealthy  families,  and  have  received,  in  early  life,  a  good 
education,  and  treated  with  kindness  and  liberality,  do  not 
differ  from  their  uneducated  brother." 

Tschudi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  dishonesty  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  negro  character  to  be  removed.  They 
are  dishonest  when  in  the  abnormal  condition  without  a  mas- 
ter. They  are  also  dishonest  when  in  a  state  of  subordination, 
called  slavery,  badly  provided  for  and  not  properly  disciplined 
and  governed.  But  when  properly  disciplined,  instructed,  and 
governed,  and  their  animal  wants  provided  for,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  honest,  faithful,  and  trustworthy  peo- 
ple than  they  are.  When  made  contented  and  happy,  as 
they  always  should  be,  they  reflect  their  master  in  their 
thoughts,  morals,  and  reli^on,  or  at  least  they  are  desirous  of 
being  like  him.  They  imitate  him  in  everything,  as  far  as 
their  imitative  faculties,  which  are  very  strong,  will  carry 
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them.  They  take  a  pride  in  his  wealth,  or  in  anything  which 
distinguishes  him,  as  if  they  formed  a  part  of  himself,  as  they 
really  do,  being  under  the  influence  of  his  will,  and  in  some 
measure  assimilated,  in  their  spiritual  nature,  to  him — loving 
him  with  all  the  warm  and  devoted  affection  which  children 
manifest  to  their  parents.  He  is  sure  of  their  love  and  friend- 
ship, although  all  the  world  may  forsake  him.  But  to  create 
ana  maintain  this  happy  relation,  he  must  govern  them  with 
strict  reference  to  their  ethnological  peculiarities.  lie  must 
treat  them  as  inferiors,  not  as  equals,  as  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  equality,  and  will  despise  a  master  who  attempts  to 
raise  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  an  equality  with  himself ; 
because  the^  become  jealous  and  suspicious  that  their  master's 
favorites  will  exercise  a  sinister  innuence  over  him  against 
them. 

Impartiality  of  treatment  in  every  particular,  down  to  a  hat 
or  pair  of  shoes,  is  what  they  all  regard  as  one  of  their  dearest 
rignts.  Ilence,  any  special  favore  or  gifts  to  one,  is  an  offense 
to  all  the  rest.  They  also  regard  as  a  right,  when  punished, 
not  to  be  punished  in  anger,  but  with  cool  deliberation.  They 
will  run  from  an  angry  or  enraged  master  or  overseer,  armed 
with  a  gun  or  a  pistol.  They  regard  all  overseers  who  come 
into  the  field  armed  with  deadly  weapons  as  cowards,  and  all 
cowards  have  great  diflSculty  m  governing  them.  It  is  not 
physical  force  which  keeps  them  in  subjection,  but  the 
spiritual  force  of  the  white  man's  will.  One  unarmed  brave 
man  can  manage  a  thousand  by  the  moral  force  of  his  will 
alone,  much  better  than  an  hundred  cowards  with  guns  in 
their  hands.  They  also  require  as  a  right  when  punished,  to 
be  punished  with  a  switch  or  a  whip,  and  not  with  a  stick  or 
the  fist.  In  this  particular  the  ethnical  law  of  tljcir  nature  is 
different  from  all  other  races  of  men.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  American  Indian.  The  Indian  will  murder  any 
man  who  strikes  him  with  a  switch,  a  cowhide,  or  a  whip, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  if  he  gets  an  opportunity ;  but  readily 
forgets  blows,  however  severe,  inflicted  on  him  with  the 
fist,  a  cudgel,  or  a  tomahawk.  A  remarkable  ethnological 
peculiarity  of  the  prognathous  race  is,  that  any  deserved 
puni8hment,*inflictea  on  them  with  a  switch,  cowhide,  or  whip, 
puts  them  into  good  humor  with  themselves  and  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  punishment,  provided  he  manifest  satisfaction  by 
regarding  the  offense  as  stoned  for. 

The  negro  requires  government  in  everything,  the  most 
minute.  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  submits  to  government 
in  nothing  whatever.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  notice 
this  ethnical  law  of  the  red  man.  (See  his  letter  to  Gilmer, 
June  7, 1816,  vol.  iv,  page  279,  Jefferson's  Correspondence.) 
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"Every  man  with  them,"  (the  Indians,^  says  Mr.  JeflTerson, 
"is  perfectly  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations;  but  if,  in 
doing  this,  he  violates  the  rights  of  another,  h^  is  punished 
by  the  disesteem  of  society  or  tomahawked.  Their  leadei^s 
conduct  them  by  the  influence  of  their  characters  only ;  and 
they  follow  or  not,  as  they  please,  him  of  whose  character, 
for  wisdom  or  war,  they  have  the  highest  opinion,  but,  of  all 
things,  they  least  think  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  will 
of  one  man."  Whereas  the  black  man  requires  government 
even  in  his  meat  and  drink,  his  clothing,  and  hours  of  repose. 
Unless  under  the  government  of  one  man  to  prescribe  rules 
of  conduct  to  guide  him,  he  will  eat  too  much  meat  and  not 
enough  of  bread  and  vegetables ;  he  will  not  dress  to  suit  the 
season,  or  kind  of  labor  he  is  engaged  in,  nor  retire  to  rest  in 
due  time  to  get  sufficient  sleep,  but  sit  up  and  doze  by  the 
fire  nearly  all  night.  Nor  will  the  women  undress  the  chil- 
dren andput  them  regularly  to  bed.  Nature  is  no  law  unto 
them.  They  let  their  children  suffer  and  die,  or  unmercifully 
abuse  them,  unless  the  white  man  or  woman  prescribe  rules 
in  the  nursery  for  them  to  go  by.  Whenever  the  white  woman 
superintends  the  nursery,  whether  the  climate  be  cold  or  hot, 
they  increase  faster  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe ;  bnt 
on  large  plantations,  remote  from  her  influence,  the  negro 
population  invariably  diminishes,  unless  the  overseer  take 
upon  himself  those  auties  in  the  lying-in  and  nursery  depart- 
ment, which  on  small  estates  are  attended  to  by  the  mistress. 
She  often  sits  up  at  night  with  sick  children  and  administers 
to  their  wants,  when  their  own  mothers  are  nodding  by  them, 
and  would  be  sound  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  her  presence. 
The  care  that  white  women  bestow  on  the  nursery,  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  why  three  hundred  thousand  Africans, 
originally  imported  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
have  increased  to  four  millions,  while  in  the  British  West 
Indies  the  number  imported  exceeded,  by  several  millions, 
the  actual  population.  It  is  also  the  cause  why  the  small  pro- 
prietors of  negro  property  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  are  able  to  supply  the  loss  on  the  large  Southern 
plantations,  which  are  cut  on  from  the  happy  influence  of  the 
presiding  genius  over  civilization,  morality^  and  population — 
the  white  woman. 

The  prognathous  race  require  government  also  in  their  re- 
ligious exercises,  or  they  degenerate  into  fanatical  saturnalia. 
A  discreet  white  man  or  woman  should  always  be  present  to 
regulate  their  religious  meetings. 

Here  the  investigation  into  the  ethnology  of  the  j)rogna- 
thons  race  must  close,  at  least  for  the  present,  leavmg  the 
most  interesting  part,  Fetechism,  the  indigenous  religion  of 
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the  African  tribes,  untouched.  It  is  the  key  to  the  negro 
character,  which  is  difficult  to  learn  from  mere  experience. 
Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them  have  great  trouble 
and  difficulty  in  managing  negroes;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  treat  them  badly.  If  their  ethnology  was  better  and 
more  generally  understood,  their  value  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  their  condition,  as  a  laboring  class,  would  be 
more  enviable,  compared  to  the  European  peasants,  than  it 
already  is. 


ART.  V.-GARDEKING. 


It  is  said  that  a  Chinese  map  of  the  world  is  covered  with 
China.  How  delightful  the  idea  of  unfolding  one  covered 
with  a  garden !  And  is  it  not  possible  for  man,  in  gratitude 
to  that  being  who  has  made  all  nature  "beauty  to  nis  eye," 
to  realize  this  charming  illusion,  so  that  "  every  drop  of  rain 
which  cometh  from  heaven  and  watereth  the  earth,  shall 
make  it  bring  forth  and  bud  ?"  The  Lord  himself  planted 
the  first  garden,  and  appointed  Adam  to  dress  and  to  Keep  it, 
as  an  employment  meet  for  the  purity  and  perfection  in  which 
he  was  created.  Amidst  the  olossoms  ot  Eden,  and  under 
the  shade  of  its  bowei*s,  did  woman  receive  the  breath  of  life, 
full  of  joy  and  fragrance.  Such  an  abode  was  deemed  worthy 
of  the  few  innocent  days  of  yet  unfallen  man,  and  the  first 
fruite  of  his  disobedience  was  to  be  forever  banished  from 
its  goodly  precincts.  Milton  represents  as  the  first  object  of 
Eve's  lament,  on  hearing  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Michael, 
those  flowers  "  which  she  had  bred  up  with  her  tender  hand ;" 
and  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  apostrophe  with 
which  she  takes  her  last  look  of  them. 

Not  only  as  spreading  a  mantle  of  beauty  over  the  scenes 
of  industry  and  cultivation,  has  a  garden  ever  been  the  favorite 
resort  of  man,  and  its  employments  been  sought  both  for 
duty  and  relaxation,  but  the  luxuriancy  it  unfolds,  the  tran- 
quillity it  inspires,  the  odors  it  difl^uses,  the  harmony  it  breathes, 
the  diversity  it  embraces,  the  health  it  promotes,  and,  above 
all,  its  unceasing  repetition  of  hopes  and  enjoyments,  of 
promises  and  fulfilments,  have  made  it  in  all  ages  the  favorite 
of  the  poet,  and  afibrded  him  an  exhaustless  field  of  imagery 
and  illustration.  Who  has  not  read  of  the  famed  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  and  the  golden  orchards  of  the  Hesperides?  Who, 
amidst  the  creations  of  mythology,  has  not  beheld  Dryads 
and  Hamadryads  guarding  every  walk  and  sporting  in  every 
shade?    Flora  lends  her  blushes  to  the  blossoms  of  spring, 

*  By  Charles  Fraser,  of  Cbarleetoo,  South  Carolina. 
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Pomona  and  Ceres  display  the  golden  treasures  of  autumn, 
and  Faunus  receives  even  the  tribute  of  winter. 

"Spargit  agreBtes  tibi  sylva  frondea." 

The  prophets  of  old  culled  from  a  garden  many  of  their 
most  beautiful  and  striking  allusions.  Tlie  divine  object  of 
Isaiah's  predictions  was  figuratively  styled  a  "stem  and  a 
branch,  and  through  him  it  was  foretold"  that  the  wilderness 
should  rejoice,  and  the  waste  ground  should  be  glad,  and 
flourish  as  the  rose.  Solomon,  in  his  prophetic  inspirations, 
addresses  the  Savior  of  the  world  as  "  the  Rose  of  Sharon, — 
the  lily  of  the  valleys, — the  fountain  of  the  garden;"  and 
again,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern  imagerv,  he  describes  "his 
cheeks  as  a  bed  of  roses,  and  as  sweet  nowers;"  and  so  in 
Ezekiel,  "  the  land  that  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  gar- 
den of  Eden." 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  garden  was  the  scene  of  that  Savior's 
last  solemn  act  of  devotion,  "  whither,"  we  are  told,*  "  he  had 
oftimes  resorted  with  his  disciples."  And  we  know,  that  con- 
formably to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Israelites,  the  sepulchre 
in  which  he  was  laid  was  also  in  a  garden.  Tliis  is  alluded 
to  on  account  of  the  association  it  necessarily  involves,  that 
as  a  garden  was  the  scene  of  man's  first  disobedience,  so  did 
it  witness  his  triumph  over  the  grave. 

"  Here  maQkiod  fell,  and  hence  they  rose  again." 

Now,  if  many  of  the  pursuits,  even  of  leisure  and  elegance, 
in  which  men  are  engaged,  are  the  result  of  discoveries  trace- 
able to  no  very  remote  period,  and  recommended  to  their 
attention  by  successive  improvements,  in  which  their  own 
ingenuity  may  perhaps  have  had  a  share,  with  what  devoted 
zeal  and  unceasing  delight  ought  they  to  cherish  that  aii; 
whose  foundations  were  laid  coevally  witli  creation  itself! 
How  ought  they  to  love  an  occupation  endeared  and  conse- 
crated, as  gardening  is,  by  the  most  solemn  and  afiecting  as- 
sociations! 

Certain  it  is,  as  far  as  history  informs  us,  that  from  the 
earliest  ages  it  has  been  contemporary  with  national  prosperi- 
ty and  popular  refinement,  and  has  always  flourished  together 
with  otner  elegant  arts,  possessing  this  decided  advantage 
over  some  of  them,  that,  whilst  they  have  obtained  their  acme 
of  improvement,  and  could  advance  no  further,  science  is 
sheddmg  on  horticulture  the  rays  of  continued  and  progres- 
sive improvement,  and  encouraging  its  votaries  with  a  bound- 
less field  of  research,  and  daily  results  of  interest  and  delight. 

In  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art,  as  attested  by  his- 
tory, we  need  not  go  beyond  the  days  of  Semiramis,  who 
lived  farther  in  time  before  the  Christian  era  than  we  do  after 
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it.  Amongst  the  embellishments  of  Babylon  were  the  cele- 
brated hanging  gardens  {vendles  horti^  constructed  by  her  at 
immense  expense,  perhaps  at  the  price  of  vanquished  king- 
doms, and  certainly,  as  we  are  told,  with  the  labor  of  an  entire 
population.  These  were  in  the  style  of  an  ainphitheati'e,  on 
terraces  of  successive  elevation,  accessible  by  flights  of  steps 
and  supported  by  immense  arches.  On  these  terraces  was  a 
sufficient  surface  of  soils  for  the  roots  of  the  largest  trees, 
which  flourished  there  in  all  the  luxuriancy  of  their  native 
forests,  together  with  the  richest  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  who  advanced  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  to  a  degree  of  refinement  which  no  one  can  venture  to 
say  has  been  surpassed  or  equaled  in  after  times,  bestowed 
great  care  upon  tneir  gardens,  planning  them  upon  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence,  and  irrigating  them  with  canals  and  reser- 
voire  to  ensure  a  continual  luxuriance  in  their  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Clarke,  speaking  of  his  passage  up  the  Nile,  says, 
"  Upon  each  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sur- 
vey, were  rich  fields  of  corn  and  rice,  with  such  beautiful 
groves,  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  watery  plains,  and  to  shade 
mnumerable  settlements  in  the  Delta,  amidst  never-ending 
plantations  of  melons  and  all  kinds  of  warden  vegetables,  tliat, 
trom  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  Egypt  may  be  deemed 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.''  Their  ancient  taste  for 
gardens  still  survives,  for  Cairo  is  said  to  embrace  a  prodigious 
number  of  them,  and  to  be  almost  embosomed  in  trees.  Has- 
gelquist,  a  traveler  of  the  last  century,  speaking  of  the  roses 
of  Egypt,  and  the  water  distilled  from  them,  mentions  an 
apothecary  at  Cairo,  who  annually  purchases  one  hundred  and 
eighty  gallons  of  it  The  poet  Martial  mentions  a  present  of 
roses  from  the  Pharian  gardens  to  the  Emperor,  and  those, 
too,  of  winter  flowering  roses. 

**  Ut  nova  dona  tibi  Cajsar,  Kilotica  teUus, 
Miserat  hibernas  ambitiosa  rosaa,"  <&c 

Tlie  early  Romans  cultivated  their  gardens  witli  no  other 
object  than  to  supply  them  with  vegetables  and  herbs,  which 
induced  that  expression  of  Pliny,  "  ex  horto  enim  plebei  ma- 
cellum ;"  for  to  them  it  was  an  abundant  market,  always  at 
hand.  Yirgil's  description  of  the  old  Corycian's  garden,  in 
his  fourth  Georgic,  altliough  brief,  shows  that,  even  in  his  day, 
this  important  object  was  not  neglected;  for  amongst  the 
roses  and  lilies,  the  popies,  daflfodils  and  myrtles — onions  and 
cucumbers,  parsley  and  other  pot-herbs,  were  not  neglected. 
But  in  Virgil's  day,  it  was  not  only  arhores  and  oleray  but 
aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens,  the  myrtle,  the  ivy, 
the  laurel,  and  the  box,  that  exhibited  the  prominent  beauties 
of  the  garden. 
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We  know  that  agriculture  was  always  considered  an  honor- 
able employment  among  the  Romans.  Many  distinguished 
families  took  their  names  from  the  successful  cultivation  of 
particular  grains,  as  Pliny  informs  us  was  the  case  with  the 
Fabii,  Lentuli  and  the  Pisones,  who  were  all  distinguished 
husbandmen.  The  name  of  Cicero  was  derived  from  the 
vetch,  or  cicer,  cultivated  by  one  of  his  ancestors.  So  great 
was  their  love  for  gardening,  that  the  Roman  generals,  on 
their  return  from  foreign  conquests,  particularly  in  Asia,  in- 
troduced and  naturalized  into  their  orchards  and  vinyards, 
many  valuable  fruits  from  the  countries  they  had  subdued, 
and  of  which  they  were  the  native  product.  Cherries  were 
brought  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  and  varieties  of 
apples  from  Greece,  Syria,  and  other  parts.  Pears  were 
brought  from  Alexandria,  and  also  from  Syria — "  Syriisve 
pyris;"  peaches  from  Persia,  apricots  from  Epirus  and  Arme- 
nia, plums  from  Damascus  and  Syria,  pomegranates  from 
Cyprus  and  Carthage,  and  olives  and  figs  from  Greece.  And 
we  further  read,  that  many  of  these  fruits  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  either  of  those  who  had  introduced  or  success- 
folly  cultivated  them.  The  very  Corycian  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  it  is  said,  was  brought  by  Pompey  into  Italy,  from 
Corycus,  a  city  of  Cilicra  which  he  had  conquered.  All  these 
facts  show  that  the  Romans,  even  amidst  the  successful  career 
of  conquest  and  victory,  did  not  neglect  the  "  cura  coleudi," 
nor,  indeed,  anything  that  might  promote  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  their  country.  We  cannot  here  forget  the  story  of 
an  orchard  of  ripe  fruit,  within  the  limits  of  a  Romish  camp, 
that  was  left  untouched  by  the  soldiers. 

Pliny,  in  his  chapter  on  gardens,  speaking  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  wealth  upon  the  rights  of  plebeian  industry,  in 
monopolising  rare  herbs  and  vegetables  for  its  own  luxurious 
enjoyments,  complains  of  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  impartial 
bounty  of  nature.  Adverting  to  the  change,  both  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  in  the  ancient  purposes  of  a  garden,  which  were 
altogether  those  of  utility,  he  remarks  that  it  is  no  longer 
cultivated  for  the  support  of  an  industrious  owner,  but  had 
become  the  ornament  of  cities,  and  under  the  name  of  IIoriuB^ 
was  converted,  as  he  emphatically  says,  into  "delicias,  agros, 
yillasque ;"  and  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  gardens  in  and 
about  Rome  were  adorned  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 

Horace,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  or- 
namenting their  palaces  with  shady  trees : 

**  Mempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas ;" 

and  again, — 

«* nemus 

Inter  pulchra  sitnm  tocta." 
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TibiilluB,  in  one  of  his  elegies,  also  alludes  to  it : 

"  Et  nemore  in  domibas  eacros  imitantia  lucos." 

Hence,  also,  that  beautiful  expression  of  Martial,  which  has 
become  so  trite  from  repetition,  "  Rus  in  urbe."  Indeed,  the 
gardens  of  Rome  have  quite  a  classical  character,  and  are 
identified  with  its  history  and  its  poetry.  Those  of  Lucullus, 
Caesar,  and  Sallust,  will  live  unfading  verdure. 

Tlie  poet  Martial  beautifully  describes  the  garden-like  ap- 
pearance of  Rome  to  a  stranger,  on  his  first  visit  to  it : 

"  Urbis  ut  intra vit  limina, 
Sic,  Quacumque  vagus,  gressumque  oculosque  forebat, 
Textilibus  sertis  omue  rubebat  iter." 

This  fondness  of  blending  the  beauty  and  luxuriancy  of  natui*e, 
with  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  art,  has  prevailed  in 
every  city  where  climate  and  situation  have  favored  it.  Man 
longs,  amidst  the  lines  and  angles,  and  the  artifical  ornaments 
of  even  a  palace,  to  behold  the  unmeasured  variety  of  nature. 
And  it  is  to  that  particular  taste  or  propensity,  to  which 
Iloraco  so  aptly  and  forcibly  applies  that  well-known  obser- 
vation : 

"  Naturara  si  expellas  furca, 
Tamen  usque  recurret" 

How  proud  the  distinction,  even  amongst  comparative  bar- 
barians, is  that  attributed  to  one  of  the  cities  of  India,  "  the 
city  of  one  hundred  thousand  gardens  " — the  city  of  the  rose 
and  the  nightingale  I 

A  recent  English  periodical  styles  the  residences  of  some  of 
the  great  nobility  in  London,  city  parks  ;  and  mentions  that 
even  a  part  of  one  of  their  gardens  v;ould  let  for  sixteen  or 
eigliteen  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  royal  gardens  of  Aranjuez,  in  Spain,  if  they  still  retain 
their  former  grandeur,  must  be  the  most  delightful  in  the 
world.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  with  every  ad- 
vantage of  natural  beauty,  they  were  originally  laid  out  with 
much  of  the  formality  of  art ;  but  nature,  asserting  her  sway, 
has  been  allowed  to  intrude  and  break  in  upon  that  formality, 
advancing  on  the  walks  in  some  places,  and  receding  in  others, 
thus  blending  her  luxuriancy  with  the  regularity  of  art,  and 
producing  an  effect  altogether  magical. 

Thus,  we  see  that  wealth  and  luxury  have  always  claimed 
a  garden  as  the  favorite  object  of  prodigal  expense.  But  in- 
stead of  imitating  the  simplicity  of  nature,  they  have  too  often 
disfigured  her  with  the  motley  inventions  of  art,  and  loaded 
her  with  ornaments  which  she  abhors ;  and  which,  "  without 
speech  or  language,"  she  is  constantly  reproving,  even  in  the 
humblest  of  her  productions.    It  is  not  in  straight  walks,  clip- 
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ped  hedges,  cones,  and  labyrinths,  or  such  caprices,  that 
wealth  may  successfully  employ  itself  in  gardening ;  but  in 
collecting  and  naturalizing  the  kindred  productions  of  various 
countries  and  climates,  and  bi-ingiug  together,  as  it  were,  into 
one  family  circle,  the  scattered  members  of  the  same  species — 
in  beholding  their  blended  hues,  and  inhaling  their  mingled 
fragrance.  In  this  respect,  modern  horticulture  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  that  of  antiquity.  No  one  can  be  a  skillful 
horticulturist,  that  is  unacquainted  with  botany  and  other 
kindred  sciences,  all  of  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Their  efforts  were  practical  and  experimental ;  those  of  the 
moderns  are  founded  on  principle,  and  directed  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  and  affinities  of  plants.  The  modern 
horticulturist  does  not  merely  regard  the  ornamental  part  of 
gardening,  which  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste  and  obser- 
vation— but  without  neglecting  that,  he  has  higher  objects. 
He  calls  botany  and  chemistry  to  his  aid.  By  means  of  the 
former  he  is  able  to  ascertain  the  particular  family  to  which 
every  plant  belongs,  to  know  its  peculiar  properties  and  the 
purposes  for  which  nature  has  designed  it — whether  for  orna- 
ment or  use — whether  esculent  or  otherwise — whether  nutri- 
tious or  poisonous.  The  latter,  by  its  practical  develoi)nients, 
informs  him  of  the  best  means  of  manuring  his  grounds  and 
increasing  their  productiveness;  of  experimenting  on  his  soil 
and  finding  out  its  peculiar  nature,  and  employing  it  for  that 
cultivation  for  which  it  is  best  adapted ;  what  soils  furnish  the 
best  aliment  for  particular  plants,  and  the  constitution  of  those 
plants,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  roots,  which  are 
various — some  being  fibrous,  others  bulbous  or  tube-rose, 
others  hard  and  woody.  Professor  Liebig,  in  his  work  on  the 
application  of  organic  chemistry  to  agriculture,  has  done  much 
to  elevate  the  character  of  horticulture ;  for  all  that  relates  to 
the  nuti'ition  of  vegetables,  and  the  action  of  manure  upon 
them,  is  equally  important  to  both. 

In  addition  to  these,  entomology  may  be  enlisted  to  give 
effect  to  his  labors.  It  will  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of 
those  insects  which  are  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  garden — 
from  the  grub  and  cut- worm  that  destroy  in  the  dark,  to  those 
that  are  winged,  and  attack  the  tallest  trees— and  direct  his 
attention  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  them,  or  of  lessening 
their  depredations.  On  this  subject,  there  is  yet  a  wide  range 
of  observation  and  experiment  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
the  horticulturist.  The  ravages  of  insects  have  at  all  times 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  with  gardeners ;  and  all  who 
have  either  labored  or  written  have  united  their  regrets. 
Whilst  we  are  improving  our  gardens  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  plants  and  shrubs,  and  habituating  them  to  our  cli- 
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mate  and  cultivation,  we  run  the  risk  of  introducing  destruc- 
tive insects,  hitherto  unknown.  Some  of  the  most  fatal  of 
these  insects  are  exotics :  one,  peculiar  to  the  pear  tree,  is  said 
to  be  of  foreign  importation,  as  it  was  never  observed  in  the 
United  States  until  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  became  com- 
mon. And  we  all  remember  with  mournful  experience,  the 
blighting  eflFects  of  that  little  white  insect,  so  fatal  to  our 
orange  trees,  which  a  few  years  ago  visited  our  gardens, 
carrying  with  them  a  desolation  as  deadly  as  that  which  fol- 
lows the  march  of  the  locust. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  essay  on  gardening,  speaks  of  a 
disease  known  amongst  orange  trees,  which  he  pronounces  a 
most  pestilent  one.  He  describes  it  as  proceeding  from  an 
insect  which  fastens  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  dark  brown  and 
figured  like  a  shield.  He  quotes  Pausanias  as  saying  that 
they  were  much  noticed  in  Greece.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
they  proceed  from  the  roots ;  but  those  to  which  we  allude, 
cover  and  encrust  the  tree  so  entirely,  not  excepting  even  the 
smallest  twigs  or  shoots,  as  to  induce  the  beliel  that  they  are 
not  generated  in  the  root,  but  are  winged.  The  excessive 
cold  of  the  winter  of  1837,  which  hastened,  or  rather  com- 
pleted, the  destruction  of  our  orange  trees,  still  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  this  disease  was  a  transient  or  permanent  one. 
We  have  not  heard^of  their  re-appearance. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  scientific  character  which  hor- 
ticulture has  of  late  years  acquired  (and  here  let  me  observe 
that  the  very  term,  "norti culture"  has  grown  into  use  from  the 
more  literal  character  it  has  assumed  in  modem  times)? 
"  Gardening"  has  been  the  only  word  always  used  by  the  best 
English  writers.  Swift,  Addison,  Cowley  in  his  beautiful  poem 
addressed  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  William  Temple,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  Cowper.  For,  in  their  day,  it  was  altogether  an 
art,  practical,  and  based  on  experience,  directed  dj  taste, 
rather  than  science,  and  considered  the  appendage  of  wealth, 
and  used  for  the  ornament  of  villas  and  palaces. 

But  a  garden  has  now  become  a  field  of  scientific  research, 
displaying  a  knowledge  of  botany,  chemistry,  and  vegetable 
physiology,  without  any  restraint  or  limitation  on  the  exercise 
of  taste.  Those  sciences  entering  into,  and  directing  its  em- 
ployments, have  elevated  both  its  character  and  its  name. 
They  seem  to  have  established  a  higher  class,  that  reauires  a 
distinguishing  name ;  whilst  the  mere  plodding  gardener  is 
left  to  his  humble,  though  useful  occupation,  of  supplying  our 
tables  with  the  best  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  herbs,  adding 
the  experience  of  one  year  to  the  labors  of  another.  The 
horticulturist  is  employed  in  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
sphere  of  the  pursuit,  aiming  at  higher  objects — to  soften  the 
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asperities  of  climate — to  subdue  the  stubbornness  of  soils — to 
obliterate  the  line  between  barrenness  and  fertility — in  a 
word,  to  bring  the  whole  vegetable  kingdonn  under  subjection 
to  the  uniform  government  of  science.  He  knows  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  everything  proceeds  from  established 
and  regular  principles — that  there  are  no  phenomena  that 
may  not  be  accounted  for — no  secret  processes  that  may  not 
be  discovered — and  no  operations  which  may  not  be  satifac- 
torily  explained, 

Uut  to  return.  One  of  the  results,  we  might  say  one  of 
the  triumphs,  of  modern  horticulture,  is  the  introduction  and 
naturalization,  even  the  domestication,  of  foreign  plants  and 
flowers,  greatly  diversifying  the  beauty  of  our  gaixlens,  and 
enlarging  the  enjoyments  of  taste.  Our  vegetable  j)opulation 
16  thus  greatly  increased,  and,  like  that  of  our  municipal  and 
TK>liticaI  communities,  is  fast  rivaling  the  number  of  natives, 
riie  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  growing  civilization  of 
the  world,  have  very  much  contributed  to  this.  "We  may  all 
remember  when  our  gardens  produced  a  comparative  meagre 
display — when  our  roses  were  few,  and  those  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Iluguenot*  stock,  and  our  flower-beds  confined  to 
anemonies  and  stock  gillyflowers,  pinks,  jonquils,  and  a  few 
blue  hyacinths,  (other  colors  being  very  rarely  seen,J  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  old-fashioned  vocabulary.  Whereas  tney  now 
exhibit  a  splendid  an-ay  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  contributed 
by  every  part  of  the  globe — roses  from  China  and  Bengal; 
dahlias  from  Mexico;  jessamines  from  Arabia;  verbenas  and 
astremerias  from  South  America ;  the  gardenia  florida,  ixia 
sparaxis,  and  goladiolus  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  migno- 
nette from  Egypt;  the  ice-plant  (mysembryanthemum  crys- 
tallinum)  from  Athens;  the  various  japonicas,  including  the 
lornicera,  the  Italian  honeysuckle;  tne  laeerstremia  from 
China,  with  its  varieties,  and.  that  splendid  slirub  the  pittos- 
porum,  also  from  China.  These,  with  many  other  exotics,  are 
now  familiar  to  us,  and  may  be  fairly  enrolled  in  the  Ameri- 
can Flora. 

But  all  is  not  yet  accomplished.  New  fields  are  to  be  ex- 
plored and  their  beauties  culled.  It  is  said  that  there  are  dis- 
persed on  the  surface  of  the  globe  forty  thousand  distinct 
species  of  plants  bearing  flowers,  and  this  is  thought  but  a 
moderate  estimate.  Of  these  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
flowering  plants  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  America,  whilst 
Europe,  wnich  lies  wholly  within  the  temperate  zone,  con- 
tains seven  thousand.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  polit- 

*  Several  beauliful  roses  are  found  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
llnguenote  settled,  "to  tell  where  a  garden  had  been." 
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ical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  China,  enlarging  its 
trade  with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  the  United 
States,  will  ffive  ue  still  further  insight  into  its  botanical  treas- 
ures, and  add  to  what  we  already  possess  of  them. 

Amongst  the  foreign  contributions  by  which  our  gardens 
have  been  enriched,  is  the  rose,  with  its  splendid  varieties. 
But  this  paragon  of  flowers  claims  at  least  the  tribute  of  a 
separate  paragraph.  It  is  asserted  by  naturalists,  that  all  the 
divei*sities  of  form,  color,  size,  and  fragrance,  which  now  dis- 
tinguish the  rose,  have  proceeded  from  care  and  cultivation, 
there  being  but  one  native  original.  If  this  be  true,  what 
elements  of  beauty  must  there  have  been  in  that  original,  to 
develop  themselves  so  luxuriantly  and  profusely !  IIow  like 
its  prototype  of  Eden,  in  whom  all  that  was  ''lovely — fair" 
was  summed  up,  "in  her  contained."  Transplanted  from  tlie 
wilderness,  where  its  sweetness  was  wasted,  it  has  become  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  man's  habitation;  it  has  spread  its 
progeny  over  every  clime,  and  is  the  inseparable  companion 
of  civilization  and  refinement.  Tlie  harbinger  of  spring,  and 
emblem  of  youth — 

'•  CeleBtial  rosj-red — love's  proper  hue ;" 

it  has  received  the  homage  of  the  poet  in  every  age.  The 
offerings  of  taste  and  genius,  of  beauty  and  innocence,  have 
diffused  an  atmosphere  of  joy  around  it,  and  made  it  the 
object  of  universal  but  harmless  idolatry.  Fliny  places  the 
rose  at  the  head  of  flowers,  investing  it,  as  it  were,  with  royal 
precedence.  "  Lilinm  rose  nobilitate  proximum  est."  lie 
mentions  many  varieties  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  the  names 
of  which  show  that  several  had  been  introduced  from  abroad. 
Some  of  these  varieties  are  beautifully  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams  addressed  to  a  chaplet  of 
roses : 

"Seu  tu  Paestinis  genita  es,  seuTiburis  arvis: 
JSeu  rubuit  tellua  Tuecula  flore  tuo ; 
Seu  Praenestino  te  villica  legit  in  horto ; 
Seu  modo  Campaui  gloria  ruris  eras,"  <fec. 

No  doubt  the  celebrated  rose  of  Pa^stum,  which  always  had 
the  word  "  bifera"  prefixed  to  it,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
varieties  that  adorn  our  own  gardens,  many  of  them  having 
that  peculiarity.  Indeed  our  gardens,  which  were  formerly 
sterile  in  this  branch  of  cultivation,  now  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
a  most  liberal  taste.  Of  the  white  rose  there  were  but  two 
varieties,  the  common  white  and  the  musk;  of  the  red,  the 
centifblia  or  common  May  rose,  the  damask,  the  cabbage 
rose,  and  a  few  other  varieties,  were  the  only  ornaments  of 
the  rosarium :  whereas  now  the  enterprise  of  the  American 
horticulturist  has  overspread  our  country  with  one  blush  of 
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beauty,  almost  realizing  the  visionary  hope  before  escpresscd. 
That  an  enlightened  interest  is  awakened  throughout  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  horticulture,  is  not  only  evi- 
dent from  the  facts  above  stated,  but  from  the  active  efforts 
of  societies  established  for  its  encouragement.  By  these,  in- 
formation is  sought,  experiments  encouraged,  improvements 
rewarded,  papers  illustrating  its  various  scientific  relations 
and  practical  developments  read  and  published,  and  an  in- 
tercommunication made  on  the  result  of  individual  effort; 
thus  elevatinff  the  pursuit,  imparting  to  it  a  more  liberal 
character,  ana  multiplying  and  enhancing  the  conscious  en- 
joyments of  him  that  practises  it.  And  wnere  is  there  a  hap- 
pier man  than  the  horticulturist?  Nature  is  his  constant 
companion.  His  daily  study  is  to  improve  his  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  to  cultivate  that  intercourse  whose  delights  are 
exhaustless.  The  alternate  succession  of  expectation  and  re- 
ality, of  labor  and  repose,  of  retirement  and  society,  fill  up 
the  day  and  the  year.  He  labors  to  brighten  every  hue  in 
the  mantle  of  beauty  which  she  has  spread  over  the  fields, 
and  to  make  her  bounties  even  more  worthy  of  gratitude. 
In  investigating  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  his  labors  and  improvements  those  results  which  minis- 
ter to  the  enjoyments  of  taste,  and  to  the  more  substantial 
comforts  of  man,  he  entitles  himself,  without  any  ambition 
for  the  distinction,  to  be  called  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  Nor 
are  his  pursuits  without  moral  benefit  to  himself.  Decay  and 
reproduction  are  constantly  before  him  as  emblematic  moni- 
tors. He  is  the  steward  of  mysteries  which  no  human  science 
can  unfold,  and  which,  in  the  humblest  flower  of  the  valley, 
are  daily  declaring  the  unfathomable  wisdom  of  the  great 
Author  of  creation.  The  seeds,  that  decay  and  germinate, 
have  undergone  the  same  alternate  process  as  when  they  fell 
from  the  hand  of  him  who  planted  the  first  garden.  Hence 
he  learns  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  the  virtuous 
man  who  has  been  employed  through  life  in  cultivating  its 
charities,  to  enioy,  in  their  richest  aisplay,  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  and  to  know  that  the  seed  that  he  reaps  is  to  spring 
up  and  flourish  after  him. 


ART.  VI.-CONSUMPTION  OF  COHON  IN  EUROPE. 

Undee  an  appropriation  from  Congress  it  is  known  that 
John  Claiborne,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana,  recently  visited  Europe, 
and  prepared  a  report  upgn  its  consumption  of  cotton,  which 
has  been  printed.  The  report  is  now  on  the  table  before  us, 
being  a  pamphlet  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  including  a 
5 
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lengthy  and  valuable  paper  on  the  consumption  of  cotton  iu 
the  Zollverein,  furnished  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
Dr.  Schleidin,  minister  from  Bremen. 

It  is  needless  to  saj  that  this  report  is  meagre,  when  we  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Claiborne  spent  but  three  or  four  months  in 
Europe ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  we  have  found  it  well  consid- 
ered, accurate,  and  of  great  value,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  lead  to  more  elaborate  publications  in  the  future. 

The  points  to  which  Mr.  Claiborne's  attention  was  called  by 
his  instructions  from  the  Department,  were  to — 

^  1.  Adoertain  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  manufactories  of  each 
city,  district,  or  country,  either  in  Europe,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  earth 
where  cotton  is  manufactured ;  the  amoint  of  capital  invested  in  such  manu? 
facturing  establishments ;  the  number  of  looms  and  spindles ;  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  and  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  employes.  Aggre- 
gate results  for  each  country  or  district  are  desirable,  as  far  as  practicable. 

2.  The  immediate  sources  from  whence  these  establishments  actually  procure 
their  raw  material ;  the  nearest  seaport  where  they  miffht  be  furnished  direct 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  dimmution  of  cost  which  might  be  effected  by 
any  change  in  the  course  of  trade. 

8.  If  direct  trade  were  established,  what  are  the  commodities  we  should  re- 
ceive in  exchange.  Would  this  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  furnish  adequate 
return  freights  for  the  vessels  employed  in  the  transportation  of  cotton. 

4.  What  proportion  of  the  supplies  furnished  to  these  establishments  is  in  the 
shape  of  yam,  and  what  in  the  shape  of  raw  cotton.  Ascertain  the  price  of  each, 
in  order  to  show  what  profit  is  made  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  yarn. 

5.  What  is  the  quality,  grade,  or  number  of  the  yarn  principally  used,  and  is 
it  such  as  could  be  prod.uced  by  the  unskilled  labor  on  plantations^  or  in  the 
Southern  cities. 

'  6.  To  what  countries  do  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  generaUy  send  their 
yarns  and  goods,  and  what  diminution  of  expense  would  result  from  manufac- 
turing or  spinning  in  our  own  country,  and  snipping  direct  to  those  countries. 

7.  What  duties  are  levied  on  cotton  or  yarn  respectively;  their  effect  on  the 
consumption  of  each ;  the  feasibility  of  procuring  their  remission  or  modifica- 
tion, and  the  probable  effect  on  consumption  of  such  remission. 

8.  What  are  the  agencies  in  each  country  which  are  now  tending  either  to 
advance  or  check  the  consumption  of  cotton. 

9.  What  new  modes  of  applying  cotton  to  the  use  of  roan  are  now  in  use  in 
Europe ;  to  what  extent  is  it  used  for  mixing  with  wool  in  making  cloths,  oor< 
dage,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

10.  What  propoHion  of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  each  country  is  im- 
ported, and  what  supplied  at  home. 

11.  Examine  the  subject  in  its  financial  aspect;  inauire  how,  in  the  actual 
operations  of  commerce,  a  merchant  could  have  his  oraers  for  cotton  executed, 
and  pay  therefor  at  the  ports  of  exportation.  Examine  also  into  the  nature 
and  course  of  exchange  operations  that  would  thus  arise,  and  the  practicability 
of  avoiding  the  necciisity  of  English  or  French  banking  credits. 

12.  Direct  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  production  of  cotton  in  foreign 
countries,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  our  planters  may  apprehend 
any  formidable  competition  from  any  such  source ;  what  are  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  such  foreign  production,  and  are  they  such  as  are  likely  to  be  removed 
hereafter. 

France. — ^This  nation  ranks  second  to  Great  Britain  in  re- 
spect to  cotton  manulactures,  and  second  to  no  country  in 
tne  taste  and  beauty  of  her  tissues. ,  It  is  but  sixty  years  since 
this  industry  was  attempted  in  Paris.    The  French  yarns  are 
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esteemed  to  be  ten  per  cent,  better  than  those  of  England. 
The  pure  cotton  tissues,  of  French  manufacture,  are  calicoes, 
indiennes,  percales,  ginghams,  madopolain,  jaconet,  organdie, 
and  fig'd  muslins,  printed  muslins,  handkerchiefs,  and  shawls, 
tulles,  bobinets,  laces,  bonnetine,  and  fringes  and  nankins. 

M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  in  his  late  very  valuable  work,  "  La 
Statisque  de  L Industrie  de  la  France^^  (Statistics  of  French 
Industry,)  has  a  chapter  on  cotton  which  abounds  in  interest- 
ing facts  and  speculations.  After  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  France,  the 
author  proceeas  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  industrial  and 
commercial  wealth  of  the  country,  as  it  at  present  exists. 
According  to  this  high  authority,  the  value  of  the  production 
of  cotton  tissues,  and  its  relation  to  the  population,  was,  in 
the  year  1812, 176,000,000  of  francs,  or  $32,736,000,  being  6 
francs,  or  $1  12  to  each  inhabitant;  while  in  1850  it  was 
334,000,000  of  francs,  or  $62,124,000,  being  10  francs  to  each 
inhabitant.  By  the  census  of  1851,  the  population  of  France 
was  35,783,170.  Says  M.  de  Jonnes,  p.  76,  "The  62,000,000 
(kilogrammes)  imported  for  the  spinneries,  being  transformed 
into  tissues  and  other  fabrics,  worth  at  least  334,000,000  of 
francs,  the  industry  of  our  manufactures  quintuples  the  value 
of  the  raw  material,  and  augments  it  four  times ;  or,  in  other 
words,  gives  it  an  increased  value  of  250,000,000  of  francs." 
Estimating  the  total  consumption  by  Great  Britain,  Continen- 
tal Eui^pe,  and  the  United  States,  at  the  time  he  was  writing, 
(probably  1855,)  at  the  round  sum  of  502,000,000  kilogrammes, 
or  1,104,400,000  pounds,  he  says:  "  At  1  fr.  50  centimes  (the 
kilogramme)  here  is  a  value  of  753,000,000  (or  $140,058,000.) 
If  the  raw  material  should  be  everywhere  quintupled,  as  in 
France,  the  annual  industrial  production  of  cotton  would  bo 
near  4,000,000." 

M.  de  Jonnes  gives  tabular  statements  as  to  each  branch  of 
cotton  manufacture  in  France,  which  are  embodied  herein 
as  well  worthy  of  attention.  For  convenience  sake,  the 
French  weights  and  values  have  been  reduced  to  our  own 
standards.  His  estimate  of  the  number  of  spindles  is  con- 
siderably below  that  of  several  other  authorities — M.  Audi- 
ganne  placing  the  number  at  5,000,000. 

COTTON  SPINNING. 

yumber  of  mills 666 

Commnnes  in  which  they  are  found 2*76 

Their  consumption  of  raw  material,  O^s.) 188,226,000 

Value  of  the  same. , $17,619,766 

Quantity  of  cotton  spun,  waste  not  included,  (lbs.) 127 ,600,000 

Total  value  of  the  yarn  spun |27 ,879 ,200 

Number  of  hands  employed 68,064 

(of  whom,  22,807  men,  at  37  cents;  28,631  women,  at 
19  cents;  md  16,726  children,  at  10  cents  per  day.) 
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Raw  material  per  cenium. .65 

Salaries,  general  expenaeS)  and  profits,  do .86 

Note. — ^The  rate  of  wages  given  here  is  at  least  one-third.  Mr.  Claiborne  says, 
below  those  which,  I  was  informed  by  proprietors,  were  paid  at  Mulhonse  and 
Bouen.    They  had  probably  risen  meanwhile.  ^ 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  receipts  of  cottou 
into  France,  from  all  countries,  and  the  markets  which  are 
furnished  for  her  manufactured  tissues : 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  TISSUES  FROM  FRANCE  OF   HOME  PRODUCTION. 

Ooantriea.                           1844.                      1854.  1858. 

Algeria. $4,446,400        $10,828,200  $12,424,800 

Otfier  French  colonies 8,124,800            8,868.800  3,999,000 

Spain 4, $91, 800            2,808,600  3,608,400 

United  States 1,078,800            1,246,200  1,897.200 

England 884,800            1,848,400  1,729,800 

Sardinian  States. 1,102,000            1,120,600  1,692,600 

Switzeriand 985,800            1,060,200  1,618,200 

Belgium 682,400           '  1 ,320,600  1 ,432,2lK> 

The  Zollverein 520,800                911,400  1,116,000 

Braril 213,200                837,000  892,800 

Turkey  and  Greece. 98,000                279,000  669,600 

Mexico. 589,400                 890,600  539,400 

Naples  and  Sicily 74,400                239,000  446,400 

Eayti 661,000                427,800  863,400 

Tuscany  and  Papal  State?. 409 ,  200                1 67 ,  400  297 ,  600 

Chili 65,800                204,600  297,600 

Foreign  West  Indies 167,400                872,000  279.000 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Uruguay. . .             18,600                872,000  279,000 

Columbia* 37,200                 148,800  213,200 

Africa. 111,600                 148,800  167,400 

Peru 18.600                180,600  180,200 

Other  couutries. 465,000                141,800  676,600 

Total $20,181,000       1128,755,600  t$34,670,4OO 

•  Including  New  Granada,  Equador,  and  Venezuela, 
f  The  real  value  was  $11,184,924. 
%  The  real  value  was  $13,410,600. 

INPORTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  FRANCE  AND  DUTIES  PAID. 

1827-1836.            1887-1846.  1866. 

Whence  imported.                 Pounds.                Pounds.  Pounds. 

United  Stetes 59,786,000        108,708,600  178,187,800 

Venezuela 256,200  166,000 

Braril 8,246,000            1 ,868,400  606,000 

Pern 16,400                863,000  661,200 

Hayti 213,400                180,400  123,200 

Guadalupe 114,400                147,400  85,800 

Algeria 43.400 

English  East  Indies 499,400                770,000  693,000 

Turkey 2,604,800            8,468,400  647.800 

Egypt 6,827,800            8,556,200  6,778,200 

INDIREOTLT   IMPORTED. 

England 72,200                  87,400  2.222,000 

Be^ium 60,600                  48,400  101,200 

Other  countries. 1,190,200            1,148.400  248,600 

Total 78,626,200        120,040,800  183,488,200 

Value  in  dollars,  (offielal) 10,969,164          17,971,878  27,829.320 

Duties  paid  in  dollars 1,846,824            2,178,060  8,712,286 
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From  his  review  Mr.  Claiborne  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
"  that  the  condition  of  cotton  manufacture  in  France  is  highly 
prosperous  and  remunerative,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
consumption  of  cotton  should  not  go  on  increasing.  The  com- 
parative dearness  of  fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
labor,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  with  a  demand 
for  cotton  tissues  and  stuffs  for  clothing  or  luxury,  which  is 
daily  augmenting.  Nevertheless,  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interest  is  at  present  in  a  nervous  and  excited  state,  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  advocates  of  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and 
the  abolition  or  radical  modification  of  the  prohibitory  system. 
That  a  modification — the  greater  tlie  better—of  our  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  would  be  followed  by  an  increased 
consumption  of  our  cotton,  wool,  and  other  products,  and 
would  tend  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  both  countries,  does 
not  admit  of  reasonable  douot." 

Switzerland. — At  Zurich  a  leading  merchant  and  cotton 
buyer  informed  Mr.  Claiborne  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
consumption  of  cotton  wool  in  Switzerland  was  of  the  growth 
of  the  United  States ;  there  being  but  a  small  proportion  of 
Fgyptian,  and  still  less  of  Brazilian  or  East  Indian,  called  for. 
The  Swiss  manufacturers,  with  whom  capital  is  generally 
abundant,  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  latest  inventions 
and  improvements  in  machinery,  both  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing; and  their  establishments  are,  for  the  most  part,  models 
as  to  neatness,  order,  and  skill. 

As  for  the  future  prospects  of  cotton  manufa(iture  in  Swit- 
zerland, it  may  be  said  that  though  it  is  an  inland  country, 
without  seaports  or  coal  beds,  and  therefore  obliged  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  the  raw  material,  as  well  as  for  tlie  neces- 
sary fuel  to  convert  it  into  yams  or  tissues,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  found  abundance  of  capital  and  cheap  labor,  where- 
by those  disadvantages  are  overcome  toa  consiaerable  degree. 
The  general  diffusion  of  skill  in  handwork,  aided  by  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  the  fragal  habits  of  the  people,  and 
the  winters  of  eight  months'  duration,  compelling  the  inhabi- 
tants to  remain  within  doors,  all  contribute  to  make  up  for 
the  disadvantages  under  which  it  otherwise  labors ;  the  influ- 
ence of  new  inventions  in  machinery,  and  methods  of  saving 
fuel,  must  also  be  felt  there  as  they  have  been  elsewhere ; 
while  the  more  liberal  modem  systems  which  dispense  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  from  it,  in  transitu^  from  the 
payment  of  duties  to  the  countries  through  which  they  pass, 
place  Switzerland  more  on  a  footing  with  maritime  countries 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.    A  still  further  increase  in 
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her  importation  and  mannfactnre  of  cotton-wool  seems  there- 
fore altogether  probable. 

Belgium. — In  Belgium,  from  26,000  to  28,000  people  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

"  Traverse  the  country  in  whatever  direction  he  may,  the 
traveler  scarcely  ever  loses  sight  of  the  tall  chimneys  of  the 
factories,  and  he  is  frequentlv  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  of  its  evidences  of  hign  agricultural  advancement  of 
those  of  manufacturing  activity  which  meet  him  at  every 
turn." 

In  1856,  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Belgium  amounted 
to  26,809,760  lbs.,  of  which  12,530,126  lbs.  were  direct  from 
the  United  States.     Of  this,  3,926,921  lbs.  were  tn  transitu. 

"  The  entire  importation  of  cotton  yam  in  1865  amounted 
to  3,656,948  lbs.  of  the  value  of  1,273,002  dollars.  Of  this, 
428,391  lbs.,  of  the  vahie  of  292,448  dollars,  were  consumed 
in  the  country,  and  3,316,851  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  1,015,268 
dollars,  was  in  transit.  Much  the  greater  part  of  these  yams 
were  sent  into  Pmssia." 

Statement  of  Cotton  Wool  imported  into  Belgium  during  the  years 

specified, 

1850.  1851.  1865. 

Wheuce  imported.            Ponnds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

England 7,803,861  9,270,408  11,130,«78 

Netherlands 127,774  52,666  1,294,076 

France 110,279  284,464  1,536,608 

Sardinia 55,143 

English  East  Indies 170,720 

United  States 14,398,829        11,791,434  12,580,126 

Hayti  and  Venezuela.. . .  ,        40,148  26,200  68.850 

Other  countries. 22,842  89,066 


Total,  pounds 22,008,228        21,876,172        26,809,760 

The  Hanse  Towns. — Although  none  of  it  is  consumed  in 
their  territories,  the  two  free  cities  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
receive  annually  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  cot- 
ton, which  is  dlBtributcd  thence  into  the  States  composing  the 
German  Custom's  Union,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Kussia,  and 
Sweden.  All  classifications  are  quite  ready  of  sale,  but  mid- 
dling to  middling  fair  are  the  most  sought  for.  In  fact,  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg  import  more  American  cotton  tlian  any 
other  country,  except  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain. 

In  1856,  45,539,585  lbs.  cotton  were  imported  to  Bremen, 
valued  at  $5,432,615 ;  of  this  42,757,210  lbs.,  valued  at 
$5,173,343f  were  the  productions  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  furnished  almost  the  entire  supply,  and 
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received  in  return  cloth,  (woolen,)  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  silks, 
seffars,  toys,  glass,  looking-^lass  plates,  wnlow  baskets,  musi- 
cm  instruments,  pianos,  zeni  wool,  and  manufactures  of  porce- 
lain. Nearly  all  these  articles  pay  a  pretty  high  duty,  which 
curtails  theii*  consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  diminishes 
the  consuming  power  of  the  lower  classes,  who  produce  these 
articles.  A  reauction  of  the  duty  on  such  articles  would  ma- 
terially increase  the  export  traae  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  consumption  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  articles 
produced  by  the  United  States,  in  Germany. 

In  1855,  47,083,451  lbs.  raw  cotton,  valued  at  $4,447,145 
were  imported  at  Hamburg,  besides  54,753,907  lbs.  yams  and 
threads,  valued  at  $10,319,393.  Much  the  greater  portion 
thereof  was  American  cotton,  chieflv  imported  from  Liver- 
pooL    The  value  of  direct  trade  is,  however,  much  more  ap- 

Ereciated  by  the  Hamburgers  at  this  time  than  has  hitherto 
een  the  case,  and  with  the  example  and  immense  coramercifJ 
progress  of  Bremen  in  that  respect  before  them,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  great  advantages  likely  to  flow  from  it,  if  properly 
fostered,  they  are  turning  their  eyes  beyond  the  marts  of  London 
and  Liverpool  to  those  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  anx- 
ious to  secure,  if  practicable,  for  themselves  the  only  profits 
on  that  portion  of  our  products  which  is  consumed  m  the 
interior  States  of  Germany ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  endeavor, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  steady,  cheap,  and  well-suppliea 
market,  to  command,  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  the 
supply  of  our  raw  materials  to  northern  Europe. 

Sabdinia- — ^Li  1855,  19,020,661  lbs.  cotton  were  imported 
into  Sardinia,  of  which  11,621,797  lbs.  came  direct  from  the 
United  States,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  that  reported  as  coming  from  France,  Eng- 
mnd,  Be%ium,  &c.,  was  also  the  growth  of  this  countrv. 
Of  this  9,096,0211b8.  were  re-exported.  K  the  estimate  of  40 
pounds  consumption  of  the  raw  material  per  year,  to  each 
spindle  be  applied  to  Sardinia,  the  result  would  be  260,000  lbs. 
which  is  probably  near  the  truth. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  merchants  of  Genoa  that  the  impor- 
tations of  cotton  into  that  port,  direct  from  the  United  States, 
or  other  countries  of  its  growth,  will  continue  to  increase,  not 
only  to  meet  a  domestic  demand,  but  also  to  supply,  by  means 
of  the  Sardinian  railroad,  the  wants  of  the  spinners  in  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Austria,  and  those  of  Tyrol  and  the  Vo- 
ralberg.  There  are  few  or  no  direct  exchange  operations  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  the  cotton  marts  of  the  United  States. 
Payments  are  made  by  drafts  on  London  or  Paris.    The  chief 
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articles  of  exports  are  fruits,  olive  oil,  silk,  rice,  wool,  wine, 
grain,  &c. 

The  Zollverein. — ^There  were  in  1857, 196  cotton  manufac- 
tories in  the  German  Zollverein,  consuming  121,050  bales  of 
American  cotton,  against  64,900  bales  from  all  other  sources. 
From  reliable  data  these  numbers  will  be  increased  the  present 
year  to  208  manufactories,  consuming  158,650  bales  of  Ameri- 
can cotton,  and  77,300  bales  of  others.  In  1853,  91,126,119 
lbs  cotton  were  imported  into  the  Zollverein,  and  52,517,991 
lbs.  yarns  and  threads,  Prussia  receiving  about  seven-ninths 
of  this  quantity. 

In  the  year  1856,  there  were,  according  to  Mr.  George  Von 
Veibahn,  chief  of  division  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
ministiy  of  commerce,  &c.,  at  Berlin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, 88  spinneries,  with  an  aggregate  of  288,907  spindles,  which, 
at  an  estimate  of  forty  pounds  each  of  the  raw  material  per 
annum,  required  11,556,280  lbs. 

"  In  1857,  the  number  of  mills  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Christian  A.  Weining,  chief 
of  divisions,  etc.,  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  was  135,  running 
600,000  spindles.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  about 
30,000,000 pounds,  ofwhich  12,950,595  pounds  were  thegrowfli 
of  the  United  States,  almost  all  of  which  was  reported  via 
Bremen ;  and  11,432,463  pounds  of  the  growth  of  the  East 
Indies,  imported  via  Hamburg. 

"  To  the  United  States  the  exports  consisted  principally  of 
hosiery,  valued  at  two  millions  of  thalers;  woolen  cloths,  valued 
at  one  and  a  half  million  of  thalers ;  and  other  woolen  goods, 
valued  at  half  a  million  thalers." 

Statement  of  the  Import^  Export^  and  Transit  of  Cotton  Wool  into  and 
from  each  of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  during  the  y$ar  1863  ; 
the  weights  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  United  States. 

States.                    Import — ^Iba.  Export — ^Iba.  Transit — lbs. 

PrnssiA,  with  Luxemburg            9 ,494              

Bavaria 71,274,407               

Saxony 902,075  627,919  

Wurtemburg 15,239,789  14,084,221  5,969,250 

Baden 27,025  171,966  8,202,264 

Electoral  Hesse. 8,086,224  185,091  8,226.667 

Duchj  of  Hesse 48,681               

Thunngia. 

I        Brunswick 15,838              

Nassau 525,498              9,165 


Frankfort-on-the-Main . 

Add  import  by  the  poet .  2 ,  648 


Total 91,126,119        20,948,823         19,660,894 
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There  will  be,  therefore,  in  working  order  next  year : 

OtH^n  Tooonsume       Bales  of  q,_4-, 

*S1^        Bptodle.        ^«^      Egrrnd..      pJ2&. 

InBararU 18  648,700  50,060  10,200  60,260 

In  Saxony 134  6)64,646  86,700  86,000  78,700 

InProada 26  424,000  88,000  18,000  46,000 

In  Baden. 11  210,600  20,100  6,200  26,800 

In  Wnrtcinburg 12  184,000  18,600  8,700  17,800 

InHanoTer 2  66,800  8,000  4,000  7,000 

In  Oldenburg 5  40,400  2,200  4,200  6,400 

Total  in  Zollverein..     208        2,018,146         168,660        77,800      286,960 

In  1856  the  number  of  spindles  actually  in  operation  within 
the  German  Zollverein  was  only  1,200,000,  and  the  amount 
of  cotton  consumed  160,000  bales. 

Austria. — In  1856,  according  to  an  oflBcial  report,  84,774,371 
lbs.  cotton  were  imported  into  Austria.  In  1854, 189  estab- 
lishments for  cotton  manufacturing  were  in  operation  in  Aus- 
tria, consuming  (estimated)  145,000  bales. 

"The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Lombardy  is  estimated 
at  30,000  bales,  of  which  25,000  are  of  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  and  5,000  of  the  Indies  and  the  Levant.  The 
much  greater  part  of  the  cotton  from  the  United  States,  Malta, 
and  the  Indies,  is  received  through  the  port  of  Genoa,  and 
neariy  all  the  cottons  from  the  Levant  are  imported  by  way 
of  Trieste,  where  formerly  a  much  more  considerable  impor- 
tation was  counted,  but  the  low  prices  of  cotton  in  America 
during  the  years  1840, 1844, 1848, 1849,  and  1850,  have  broken 
up  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant.  Many 
or  the  largest  spinners  import  cotton  direct  from  the  United 
States,  and  are  able  to  furnish  a  good  supply  to  the  smaller 
spinners." 

HdSsiA. — ^In  1847,  there  were  in  Russia  55  cotton  spinneries, 
employing  about  60,000  people.  The  other  branches  of  cot- 
ton manufacture  employ  lour  times  that  number. 

"  The  value  of  cotton  tissues  of  all  descriptions,  fabricated 
in  Russia,  is  estimated  at  65,000,000  silver  roubles.  Nearly 
all  of  it  is  consumed  within  the  country.  Russia  exports  cot- 
ton stuffs  only  to  Asia ;  their  value  not  exceeding  2,500,000 
silver  roubles. 

"In  the  year  1853,  Russia  imported  from  England  raw  cotton 
to  the  value  of  $997,025 ;  cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
$328,575.  Raw  cotton,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  of  the  growth 
of  the  United  States,  constituted  28.6  per  cent,  of  all  that 
England  sent  to  Russia.  In  the  same  year  Russia  received 
from  the  United  States  raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,487,700 
(being  sixty-eight-hundredths  of  total  import,)  of  the  value  of 
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$2,187,350.  In  return  she  sent  ns  a  total  value  of  $1,672,875, 
consisting  of  sailcloth  and  coarse  linen,  linen  and  hempen  yam, 
iron,  cordage,  hemp,  bristles,  feathers,  etc. 

"  The  direct  trade  in  raw  cotton  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  is,  however,  on  the  increase,  she  having  received 
directly  from  otir  ports,  in  1856,  an  amount  of  124,000  bales. 

"  The  policy  of  purchasing  in  the  Liverpool  market,  instead 
of  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Charleston,  was  explained  to 
be  on  account  of  the  more  reliable  classification  or  sorting  at 
Liverpool  than  in  the  United  Statefe.  To  purchase  raw  cotton, 
without  an  intermediary  at  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can port,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Russian  manufacturer 
to  send  thither  an  agent,  with  specie,  or  drafts  bought  in 
Europe.  In  the  actual  condition  of  things,  it  is  much  more 
convenient  for  him  to  buy  his  cotton  from  English  merchants 
at  London  or  Liverpool,  who  grant  credits  more  or  less  exten- 
ded, at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  besides  which,  in  England, 
and  particularly  at  Liverpool,  where  cotton  is  sold,  after  hav- 
ing been  sorted  and  under  guaranty,  while  in  America,  cotton  is 
put  upon  the  market  without  being  sorted  and  without  guaranty. 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  prices  of  cotton  acquire  com- 
mercial stability  only  in  the  English  market;  consequently,  a 
Russian  speculator,  who  should  go  to  buy  raw  cotton  in 
America,  even  at  the  period  of  the  crop  being  gathered,  which 
is  the  most  advantageous  for  the  purchasers,  would  run  the 
risk  of  paying  for  it  more  than  the  current  price  two  or  three 
months  later.  All  these  causes  combined,  induce  the  Russian 
spinner  to  prefer  the  English  market  to  the  direct  purchase 
of  the  cotton  in  America. 

"The  Russian  practice  of  buying  in  the  Liverpool  market 
is,  in  no  small  degree,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  managers 
of  the  mills,  who  are  all  English,  are  unwilling  to  receive 
stocks  purchased  elsewhere,  believing  that  in  England  alone 
the  proper  classification  for  the  descriptions  of  yarn  in  demand 
in  the  Russian  market  are  to  be  had,  and  their  influence  pre- 
vails over  other  considerations  with  the  owners." 

Table  1. — total  quantity  and  valub  of  cotton  exported  from 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

Sea  Island.  AU  sorts.  Estimated  value.  Price. 

1822  to  1826 lbs     68,922,889  762,111,840  |128,432,112  16.19 

1826tol880 68.382,541  1,272,7^^2,281  183,122,182  10.46 

1831  to  1835 44,036,794  1,696,970,409  207,614,983  12.24 

1836tol840 35,004,803  2,621,469,414  321,191,121  12.26 

1841  to  1846 86,496,308  8,443,767,674  256,846,766  7.06 

1846tol850 43,612,876  3,651,036,317  296,668,066  8.35 

1861  to  1866 64,687,909  6,128,235,805  491,169,617  a68 

Totalsfor  36  y«ar8..  821,142,116     18,476,204,240    $1,829,939,786      

Annual  averages 9,176,489  627,862,978  $62,288,992      9.90 
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T€tble2, TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

From  the  From  the     From  the    From  the    From  all  Total 

U.  States.     East  Indies.   W.  Indies.    Brazils,  ofr  countr's.  imports, 

lbs.  lbs.               lbs.            lbs.             lbs.  lbs. 

1821  to  1825. 5a9«180,984  64,646,826  88,982441  125,785,676    45,667,041  844,162,164 

W26  to  1880. 867,608,058  111,448,189  25,880,412  121,700,991    87,918,215  1,164,546,815 

1881  to  1885. 1,280,256,026  168,088,818  10,686,089  124,546,947    86,214,778  1,569,742,608 

1886  to  1840 1,841,159,598  291,884,429    6,958,716  104,657,072    59,826,171  2  808,980,986 

1841  to  1845. 2,490,879,279  408,147,693    6,488,885    91,811,676    68,699,268  8,061,026.814 

1846  to  1850 2,494,458,884  892,289,975    8,809,447  115,722,736    68,856,481  8,074,629,928 

1851  to  1896 8,424,502,072  654,412,798    2,878,215  114,817,428  165,915,589  4,861,526,047 

Totals  for  85  years  12,917,989,869  2,085,911478  95,078,855  798,542,526  482,092,488  16,879,614,852 

Annual  ayerage...       869,085,411      69,697,462    2,716,689    22,815,501    18,774,070      467,988,981 

Tcible  3. — EXPORTS  from  great  Britain. 

Cotton  yam  Value  of  cotton 

exported.  Value.      goods  exported. 

1821  to  1825 Iba.       141,747 ,987  £18,971,492      £72,666,662 

1826  to  1830 263,650,779  18,742,986         67 ,199,604 

1831  to  1885 869,807,417  24,819,406         71,464,481 

1886  to  1840 680,899,451  34,467,678         84,127 ,222 

1841  to  1846 674,699,631  36, 184,222         84,366,264 

1846  to  1850 698,867,302  32,865,662         93,791,134 

1861  to  1865 749,611,766  84,106,092       125,131,296 

Grand  totals  for  the  whole  pe- ■  

riod  of  86  years 8,428,784,172  £194,647,478    £698,646,44t 

Annual  averages  for  the  whole 

period  of  36  years 97,966,262  £5,661,357      £17,104,16« 

The  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Claiborne  arrives  at  the 
dose  of  his  review  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  system  of 
Europe,  are  the  following : 

1st.  That  cotton  contributes  vastly  to  their  social  well-being 
by  furnishing  labor,  sustenance,  and  cheap  and  comfortable 
clothinff  to  many  thousands  of  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

2d*  Tnat  to  commerce  it  contributes  immensely  by  furnish- 
ing a  ^eat  variety  of  articles,  by  which  its  exchanges  are  in 
a  considerable  degree  regulated,  and  large  profits  continually 
realized.  That  to  capital  it  offers  the  means  of  profitable  in- 
vestment and  returns,  and  aids  greatly  in  its  accumulation. 

3d.  That  its  political  influence  arises  from  the  fact,  that  by 
opening  and  extending  commercial  relations  between  differ- 
ent nations,  it  has  created  sympathies  and  ties  of  common 
interest,  which  makes  the  policy  of  peace  and  its  attendant 
blessings  one  far  more  easy  to  maintain  than  was  once  the 
case ;  uiat  it  adds  to  the  national  wealth  and  resources,  and 
by  furnishing  employment  and  support  to  many  thousands 
who  might  otherwise  be  without  eitner,  it  makes  contented 
those  who  would,  through  idleness  or  suffering,  become  bur- 
dens to  the  state. 

4th.  That  the  permanent  and  adequate  supply  of  raw  cot- 
ton thus  becomes  to  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe,  a 
subject  of  vital  importance,  and  indeed,  of  absolute  necessity ; 
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and  that  any  considerable  dimunition  in  the  crop  of  the 
United  States,  would  cause  the  gravest  inconveniences,  while 
the  occurrence  of  any  state  of  things,  whereby  it  should  be 
entirely  cut  off,  would  be  followed  by  social,  commercial,  and 
political  convulsions,  the  effects  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
imagined. 

AllT.  VIl-THE  MIND  THAT  HAS  KULED  AND  DIRECTED  THE 

UNION. 

One  of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  the  other  dny,  whose  name  need 
not  be  mentioned,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  governing  capacities  of  the  South 
wbicli  may  encourage  her  people  should  they  ever  think  of  setting  up  altogether 
for  themselves.  Tlie  only  ridiculous  part  of  the  remarks,  is,  that  which  refers 
to  the  non-slave-holders  oi*  the  South,  who  are  thought  to  be  arrayed  against 
their  own  hearths  and  homes. 

"  The  population  of  the  free  States  is  over  thirteen  millions ; 
of  the  slave  States,  over  six  millions.  There  have  been 
eighteen  presidential  elections ;  twelve  Presidents  were  slave- 
holders, SIX  were  not,  but  Northern  men  with  Southern  senti- 
ments. The  slaveholders  have  held  the  Presidency  for  forty- 
eight  years — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  period.  No 
Northern  man  has  ever  been  reelec*^ed ;  five  of  the  slave- 
owners have  been.  As  far  as  the  Presidency  is  concerned, 
the  slave-owners  have  had  more  than  their  eqv^  rights! 
There  are  over  twenty  millions  of  free  people  in  the  Union; 
the  slave-owners  numbered,  in  1850,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  and  forty-seven.  According  to  numbers,  they 
should  have  had  the  Presidency  but  a  single  year ;  they  have 
had  it  over  forty-eight! 

"  Since  1809,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  has 
been  a  slaveholder,  except  Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  for  five  or  six  years  in  all !  And  they 
were  zealous  adherents  of  the  slave  power  1  A  single  year 
was  all  they  could  claim  upon  tlie  principle  of  equal  rights! 

'^  Since  1820,  for  thirty-eight  years  closing  witli  the  present 
Congress,  slave-owners  have  been  Speakers  of  the  House  for 
thirty  years ;  and  free-State  men  for  only  eight  years !  The 
Speaker,  by  the  appointment  of  committees,  controls  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  more  than  any  other  ofiicer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  committees  never  were  appointed  in  so 
unfair  and  partisan  a  manner  as  in  the  present  Congress ! 

"  In  the  thirty-five  Congresses,  we  have  had  twenty-two 
Speakers  who  were  slave-owners,  and  twelve  who  were  free- 
State  men.  What  class  of  men  have  had  more  than  their 
equal  rights  f 

"Since  1841,  slave-owners  have  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  except  two  years,  np  to  the  organization  of  the 
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present  Cabinet;  and  since  184:9,  vl  slave-owner  has  always 
been  Secretary  of  War.  The  free  States  furnish  most  of  tne 
shipping  and  seamen  for  the  navy,  and  most  of  the  soldiers 
for  tne  army ;  but  slave-owners  command  them.  Who  have 
had  more,  in  this,  than  their  equal  rights  f 

"Since  1789,  up  to  the  present  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  Deen  appointed  fourteen  times  from  slave- 
owners, and  only  eight  times  from  free-State  men.  Tliis  is 
the  first  oflScer  of  the  Cabinet,  who  has  charge  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  What  men  have  had  more  than 
tiieir  e^dl  rights  f 

"In  the  Supreme  Court,  five  of  the  nine  judges,  including 
the  Chief  Justice,  have  always  been  slave-owrierSj  and  onlv 
four  from  the  free  States,  and  these  must  be  sturdy  adherents 
of  the  slave  power.  So  that  one  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  forever  exclusively  in  tne  hands  oi  slave-ovmers. 
Is  this  giving  the  other  citizens  their  equal  rights?  Nearly 
one  hundred  to  one  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  slave- 
owners^ and  more  than  three-fourtlis  of  the  business  of  this 
court  arises  in  the  free  States ! 

"There  is  a  class  of  the  people  having  more  political  p(jioe/\ 
than  any  other  class  of  citizens — namely,  the  slave-owuen. 
Hiere  are  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  and  forty 
seven  of  them,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  Thuv 
admit  and  boast  that  they  have  controlled  the  Govenmient 
for  sixty  years,  and  do  now.  Tliey  own  three  million  two 
hundred  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
slaves.  Three-fifths  of  them  are  counted ;  so  that  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  and  forty-seven  persons  are  count- 
ed as  if  they  numbered  in  fact  two  million  two  hundred  and 
gixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen  in  the  scale  of 
representation.  These  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
are  counted  nearly  two  million  more  tlian  they  are,  because 
they  own  slaves.  Instead  of  three  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, they  have  thirty,  because  they  own  slaves.  But  this  is 
not  all  ine  political  power  they  Ikivc.  They  control  thost^ 
States.  The  free  whites  in  the  slave  States,  not  owning 
slaves,  numbering  five  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  do  not  seem  practically  to  have  auy  political  power. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  being  President,  a  Cabinet 
officer,  a  Senator,  or  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  filling  any  other  important  oflice  under 
this  Government?    The  slave-owners^  by  their  property  and 

elitical  privileges,  are  made  the  rulinq  class  in  those  States. 
ley  control  the  press,  and  force  submission  to  their  will  by 
a  system  of  terrorism  and  constrained  public  sentiment.     We 
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must  add  to  their  power  the  nearly  six  million  non-slave-hold- 
ers in  the  slave  States.  These  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  slave-owners,  bound  together  by  a  single  interest, 
have  tlierefore  in  their  hands  practically  th^  mliticdl  power 
of  about  eiffht  million  people  bond  and  free.  Do  they  claim 
more  than  tnat  for  their  equal  rights  ? 

"  We  find  that  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  slave- 
holder have  had  one  department  of  the  Government  in  their 
hands  absolutely — the  judiciary ;  the  executive  practically, 
and  also  the  legislative — all  /  and  yet  they  are  going  out  of 
the  Union  if  they  cannot  have  their  equal  rights. 

"This  is  no  over  statement.  More  than  twenty  million 
free  people  are  governed  by  some  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand,  and  nave  been  for  sixty  years;  and  they  claim 
more,  or  will  go  out  of  the  Union  after  equal  rights.  All  I 
can  say  is,  if  tiaey  were  fairly  out  of  the  Union  we  might, 
after  their  departure,  have  equal  rights !" 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812-15. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Savage,  of  TenDeesee^ 
OD  his  proposal  to  grant  a  pension  to  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  will  be 
of  general  interest  The  compliment  which  the  honorable  gentleman  pays  to 
our  statistical  opinions  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  war  of  1812,  {with  Great  Britain) 
The  whole  number  of  oflScers  and  men  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice during  the  war  cannot  be  given.    The  following  state- 
ment of  the  numbers  at  different  periods  of  the  war  is  the 
nearest  approximation  that  can  be  made  to  it : 

OflBcers.  Men.  Aggregate. 

July.  1812 801  6,886  6,686 

February,  1818 1,476  17,560  19,086 

September,  1814 2,395  35,791  88,186 

February,  1815 2,396  81,028  88,424 

The  militia  force  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  was  31,210  officei-s,  440,412  men ; 
471,622  aggregate. 

Js^ow,  I  have  endeavored  to  inform  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  from  the  reports  of  former  Congresses,  aTid  from  all  the 
authorities  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  access,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  how  many 
would  be  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  There 
were,  all  told,  471,000  soldiers  employed  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  of  this  number  there  were  168,982  who  served  three 
months,  and  would  be  entitled,  if  living,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  submit  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  men  furnished  by  each  State,  and  the  time  of 
service : 
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T  -^f 

In  semce/ 

Total  three  monthe. 

New  Hampshire 5,966  89V 

MassachosetU 46,689  8,110 

Rhode  Iftland. ...  i 910  68Y 

Connecticut 10, 108  88Y 

Vermont 6,236  181 

New  York 77 , 976  38 , 633 

Tenneaaee 27,873  24,868 

Virginia 91,881  89,017 

North  Carolina 14,137  4,673 

Sooth  Carolina 1 1 ,  223  6 ,  696 

Georgia. 11,467  9,666 

Kentucky 6,289  9,664 

Mississippi . .  •  • . 

Michigan...    6,366  3,966 

Ohio... 24.708  9,888 

Missouri 

Looiwana 9,786  2,928 

Illinois 2,367  861 

Indiana. 3,880  683 

I >istrict  of  Columbia 4,647  2,464 

Ranger 2,996 

Now,  it  is  important,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  are 
living  to  establish  some  sensible  rule  to  enable  us  to  come  to 
some  conclusion,  as  far  as  human  reason  will  enable  us.  To 
arrive  at  such  a  rule,  I  have  availed  myself  not  only  of  my 
own  calculations,  but  of  those  of  two  distinffuished  citizens 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  those 
of  any  men  living.  I  refer  to  Professor  Tucker,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mr.  DeBow,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and 
editor  of  the  Southern  Keview.  I  have  statements  from  each 
of  these  gentlemen,  which  I  will  read  to  the  House. 

Washington,  (D.  C.,)  April  8,  1858. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Being  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  city  for  the  South,  I  cannot 
make  the  calculations  necessary  to  answer  your  question  very  accurately. 

If  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers  were  enlisted  for  three  months 
during  the  war  of  1812-1815,  I  do  not  think,  having  reference  to  their  habits, 
dangera,  Ag^  ^c-i  that  more  than  twenty  thousand  can  now  be  surviving,  if 
M>  maay. 

Your  obedient  servant,  J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW. 

Hon.  Mr.  Savage. 

April  10. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Taeker,  the  distinguished  American  statistician,  which  corresponds  with  my 
own,  and  which  I  now  transmit 

Yours,  J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW. 

The  ages  supposed  by  Professor  Tucker,  were  suggested  by  myself! 


Philadelphia,  AprU  9,  1858. 
I/xarSir:  To  answer  your  inquiries,  received  yesterday,  with  scientific  ac- 
curacy, would  require  time  and  labor ;  I  have,  therefore,  contented  mvself  with 
an  approximation  which  will  fully  answer  your  purpose,  and  the  ratner  as  the 
proba!oiliti«s  of  life  with  the  class  of  men  in  queeiion  are  probably  less  than  the 
Average  of  Uie  population  generally,  and  for  estimating  the  difference  we  have 
iH>  reliable  data : 
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Of  the  160,000  men  enlisted  1812— 

One-third  between  15  and  26  years  of  age,  is. 5S,d83 

One-half        do        25  and  40    do         do       80,000 

The  residue  or  one-sixth 26 ,  667 

160,000 

Of  the  above  63,833,  there  are  probably  living  in  1858, 1 2 ,600 

do  80,000,         do  do  do  do    4,400 

do  26,667,        do  do  do  do    925 

Total 17,825 

The  above  estimate  is  substantially  conformable  to  the  English  tablet*,  as  well 

as  to  ours,  and  is  consequently  more  likely  to  be  over  than  under  the  real 

number.  I  am,  very  tmly,  yours, 

GEORGE  TUCKER. 
J,  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  Washington. 

Philadelphia,  April  10, 1868. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  revising  my  estimate,  after  I  sent  off  my  letter  to  you  yester- 
day, 1  discovered  a  great  error  as  to  the  oldest  portion  of  the  enlistments  of 
1812.     The  number  of  these  survivors,  instead  of  being  iiino  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  should  be  three  hundred  and  twent3--five. 

Respectfully  yours,  '  GEORGE  TUCKER, 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  Washington. 


THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 


Considering  the  course  very  generally  pursued  by  the  press  of  Virginia  in 
regard  to  the  slave  trade,  tlie  following  views  of  the  Richmond  Whig  are 
certainly  not  a  little  remarkable. 

"  Some  gentlemen  of  nervous  organization  see  in  the  im- 
portation of  Africans  tlie  instant  dissolutiou  of  tlie  Union. 
We  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  logic.  To  onr 
thinking,  it  will  constitute  a  sovereign  and  almost  instanta- 
neous panacea  for  all  abolition  troubles.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  give  a  large  and  powerful  portion  of  the  Northern 
people  a  direct  interest  in  '^tJie  institution,^  We  allude  to 
the  shipping  community,  who  will  derive  immense  profits 
from  the  trade ;  and  that,  of  course,  will  insure  their  good 
wishes  and  active  co-operation  in  behalf  of  Southern  rights. 
In  the  second  place,  it  will  give  a  quietus  to  the  fugitive 
slave  law ;  for  the  Abolitionists,  instead  of  kidnapping  negroes, 
or  inveigling  them  from  their  masters,  will  be  compelled  to 
employ  all  their  forces  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their 
frontier,  to  prevent  being  overrun  and  colonized  by  'the  in- 
stitution.' The  South  would  speedily  regain  its  lost  ascend- 
ancy; for,  as  a  negi*o  is  an  over-match  for  an  Irishman 
in  any  fair  field,  we  might  forthwith  take  up  the  line  of 
march,  recapture  Kansas,  perhaps  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  even 
Ohio,  and  colonize  all  the  remaining  territories  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. We  should  once  more  be  a  united  and  hannonious 
people,  and  tlie  sounds  of  disunion  would  never  grate  upon 
the  ear." 
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ART.  Yin -EARLY  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE  IB  VIRGINIA. 

No.  IV. 

Iif  PLSM BNT8. — The  particnlaTs  of  the  outfit  suitable  for  a  planter  are 
giyen  by  Smith,  (11.  97,)  and  among  these  we  find  ^'  felling  axes,  and 
fnw$  to  cleave  pale  with ;  hoes,  broad  and  narrow,  spades  and  shovels," 
as  suited  for  preparation  and  use  in  tillage,  but  no  mention  of  plows. 
He  elsewhere  roeaks  of  them  as  follows :  In  1617  the  Governor  com- 
pUdned  to  the  Company  that  the  colony  ^^  did  suffer  for  want  of  skil- 
ml  husbandmen,  and  means  to  set  their  plows  on  work;  having  as 
«>od  ground  as  any  man  can  desire,  and  about  forty  bulls  and  oxen,  but 
Uiey  wanted  men  to  bring  them  to  labor,  and  iron  for  the  plows, 
and  harness  for  the  cattle.  Some  thirty  or  forty  acres  we  had  sown 
with  one  plow^  but  it  stood  so  long  on  the  ground  before  it  was 
reaped,  it  was  most  shaken,  and  the  rest  spoiled  with  the  cattle  and 
rats  in  the  bam,  but  no  better  com  could  be  for  the  quantity." — XL 
Zb.  Stith,  in  repeating  this  statement,  adds  :  ^  however,  I  find  in  our 
old  records,  that  some  plows  by  this  time  were  now  set  to  work." — 
Page  147. 

By  1648  something  had  been  done  to  supply  this  deficiency — as 
q^pears  from  a  document  of  this  year,  entitled  ^  a  perfect  description 
of  Virginia  " — "  there  having  been  nothing  related  of  the  true  estate 
of  this  plantation  these  twenty-five  years,"  and  which  gives  minute  and 
interesting  details  on  many  points  of  our  agriculture.  ^*  Though  this 
truly  is  the  great  labor  in  Virginia,  to  fell  trees,  and  to  get  up  the  roots, 
and  so  make  clear  ground  for  the  plow,  *  *  *  we  have  many 
thousand  acres  of  clear  land,  I  mean  where  the  wood  is  all  off  it,  (for 
you  must  know  all  Virginia  is  full  of  trees,)  and  we  have  now  going 
near  upon  a  hundred  and  fifty  plows,  with  many  brave  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  we  sow  exceUent  wheat,  barley,  rye,  beans,  peas,  oats ;  and 
oor  increase  is  wonderful,  and  better  grain  not  in  the  world." — Histo- 
rical Register  II.  70,  74. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  plows  first  used  in  Virginia  were  drawn 
by  oxen — a  practice  which  afterwards  fell  almost  wholly  into  disuse. 
The  miMority  of  those  were  probably  either  very  complex  and  frail  or 
very  pnmitive — if  we  may  ludge  from  their  figures  in  some  of  the  old 
bodcft — and  in  either  case  their  work  must  have  been  very  imperfectly 
dome.  New  comers  from  abroad  would  be  like  to  use  the  British 
plow  of  their  own  day,  until  it  was  found  to  be  ill-adapted  to  a  new 
coun^,  and  that  which  at  length  was  substituted  for  it  here  was  a 
very  inefiicient  implement  and  but  little  used  in  comparison  with  the 
spade  and  the  hoe.  We  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  histories  or  journals 
of  travellers,  a  particular  account  of  these  or  other  implements  in  use 
at  that  day — nor  until  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 
The  *^  grabbing  axe  "  or  mattock  was  an  efficient  tool  for  clearing  the 
ground,  and  is  still  used  for  that  purpose.  A  correspondent  of  the 
American  Farmer,  who  writes  from  Williamsburg  in  1826,  in  speaking 
of  those  times,  says,  ^  I  had  seen  one  gentleman  turning  up  his  fur- 
rows with  four  horses  to  a  wheeh-^low,  a  postillion  on  the  '  near ' 
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leading  horse  under  the  superintendence  of  an  English  farmer  ?  I 
could  detail  many  such  facts,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
certain  modem  illuminatiy  whose  vanity  ffoes  to  the  belief  that  good 
plowing,  good  plows,  <fec^  were  never  Jknown  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, or,  more  particularly,  since  the  late  war.  The  Blythe  plow,  or 
the  swing-plow,  resembled  very  much  the  modern  plows;  and 
these,  with  some  little  modification  were  what  I  commenced  my  career 
with." — Am.  Farmer,  VIII.  107.  A  machine  so  cumbrous — an  ex- 
periment so  costly  as  the  former,  was  but  little  suited  to  the  habits  of 
the  Virginians  of  that  day,  and  the  other  and  better  implement  could 
have  made  for  a  time  but  little  progress  beyond  the  district  in  which 
it  first  appeared.  The  plow  of  wkich  tradition  speaks  was  rather 
fitted  to  scarify  the  soil  than  to  turn  it  over ;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  attach  a  grubbing-hoe  to  an  upright  piece  of 
timber  inserted  in  the  beam,  which  of  course  could  penetrate  to  but  a 
little  depth  in  any  other  than  the  sandy  lands  of  the  lower  country. 
Wheat  was  generally  reaped  with  a  sickle.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  before  this.  The  papers  of  the  same  gentleman  who 
sowed  the  spring  wheat,  (Dr.  William  Cabell,)  show  that  in  a  parti- 
cular year,  which  was  certainly  before  1760,  and  probably  earlier,  he 
employed  a  Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Slo^  to  reap  his  grain  with  a 
scythe  and  cradle,*  The  practice  did  not  obtain  general  currency  until 
long  after.  I  also  find  these  lines  in  old  Tusser's  list  of  "  Husbandly 
Furniture :" 

*^  A.hrtuihsovtht  and  ^OM-toyfiLtf,  with  riJU  to  stand; 
A  cradle  for  oarley,  with  rabatone  and  sand ; 
Sharp  Hokle  and  weed-hook,  AeJ' 

May  not  the  first  implement  have  been  similar  to  our  brier-blade  f 
His  editor,  Mavor,  thus  explains  two  other  terms  used  in  the  text  "  A 
rifle  or  rufle,  is  a  bent  stick  standing  on  the  but  of  a  scythe-sneed  or 
handle,  by  which  the  corn  is  struck  into  rows.  A  cradle  is  a  three- 
forked  instrument  of  wood,  on  which  the  com  is  caught  as  it  falls 
from  the  scythe,  and  thus  is  laid  in  regular  order."  Tusser's  "  Hun- 
dred Good  Points  of  Husbandry"  first  appeared  in  1557.  It  was 
afterwards  much  enlarged,  and  as  it  continued  for  many  generations 
the  most  popular  book  of  its  kind  in  England,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  was  wholly  unknown  in  Virginia.  Both  the  scythe  and  the 
cradle,  then,  as  distinguished  from  the  sickle,  were  known  there  long 
ago.  That  they  have  never  come  into  general  use,  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  aversion  of  their  laborers  to  all  labor-saving  implements  or 
machines,  as  tending  to  throw  them  out  of  emplojmient. 

In  the  year  1774  there  was  instituted  at  Williamsburg  a  "Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Useful  Knowledge  " — ^perhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  State — of  which  John  Page,  of  Rosewell,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, though  probably  suggested  by  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  jr.,  as  he 
certainly  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  for  some  years. — Bland 
Papers,  I.  XXV.     Agriculture  was  among  the  subjects  discussed  by 

•  The  scythe  had  been  long  known  in  Flanders,  as  also  in  Normandy.  Lon- 
don's Enc  A^.  §406,  609.  See  also  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot,  407,  for  what  may 
be  a  yet  earher  example  of  its  use  in  Virginia. 
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this  bodj,  and  in  the  year  of  its  formation  it  voted  a  pecuniary  reward 
and  medal  to  a  Mr.  Holliday  for  his  model  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
useful  machine  for  threshing  out  wheat. — Hist  Reg.  VI.  218.  What 
furUier  influence  for  good  it  may  have  exerted  does  not  appear ;  but 
so  useful  an  example  is  worthy  of  commemoration.  As  yet  also  they 
had  no  fans.  Small  grain  of  every  kind  was  separated  from  its  chaff 
by  throwing  it  against  the  wind,  and  further  cleansed  of  its  impuritiea 
by  riddles  or  sieves,  varying  in  fineness  with  the  species  of  gram. 

Cattle  and  other  Stock. — As  few  or  none  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals known  in  Britain  were  found  in  Virginia,  the  several  kinds  were 
brought  over  in  small  numbers  by  the  first  adventurers.  But  although 
the  country  proved  to  be  well  suited  to  them,  the  stocks,  though  re- 
newed more  than  once,  were  as  often  nearly  consumed  by  the  colo- 
nists while  awaiting  supplies  from  home  and  before  they  were  prepared 
to  make  sufficient  provision  for  their  own  use.  In  1616,  Eolfe  gives 
their  respective  numbers  as  follows ;  Cattle,  144  ;  horses  and  mares, 
6;  goats,  216;  hogs  and  poultry,  without  number.  In  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1622,  most  of  these  and  their  increase  were  destroyed. 
But  from  Smith,  we  learn  that  in  1629,  the  cattle  had  again  increased 
to  between  2  and  5,000.-11.  257,  259.  In  1631,  he  gives  the  latter  as 
the  number. — Hist  Reg.  I.  68.  Laws  were  early  passed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  females,  and  by  1648,  they  had  again  multiplied ;  the 
cattle  to  20,000,  althou&h  the  ships  coming  here  had  been  supplied 
with  beef,  and  many  others  had  been  exported  to  New  England ;  200 
horses,  50  asses^  [does  this  imply  that  mules  were  also  known  among 
us  at  that  day?]  3,000  sheep,  wool  of  good  quality,  5,000  goats,  swine 
and  poultry  of  all  sorts  innumerable.  But  dnrmg  Bacon's  rebellion  there 
was  again  a  great  destruction  of  stock  of  all  kinds. — Beverley,  69. 

Besides,  the  natural  grasses  of  the  marshes  and  old  fields,  the  upland 
parts,  when  first  explored  and  settled,  abounded  with  wild  pea-vines 
and  annual  grasses,  which  furnished  excellent  range  for  stock  from 
n>nng  to  autumn,  and  did  not  wholly  perish  in  winter,  but  served  to 
eke  out  the  scanty  food  provided  by  Uieir  owners. 

When  this  resource  began  to  fail — as  fail  it  did,  at  length,  for  rea- 
sons already  given — they  do  not  seem  at  once  to  have  made  corres- 
ponding efforts  to  increase  the  supply  from  other  sources.  Says  Glo- 
ver :  ^  AH  that  the  inhabitants  give  their  cattle  in  winter,  is  only  the 
husks  of  their  Indian  corn,  unless  it  be  some  of  them  that  have  a  little 
wheat-straw ;  neither  do  they  give  them  any  more  of  these  than  will 
serve  to  keep  them  alive ;  by  reason  whereof  they  venture  into  the 
marshy  grounds  and  swamps  for  food,  where  very  many  are  lost.'* 
Similar  charges  are  ui^ed  by  Beverley. — Hist.  p.  236. 

Clayton  says  farther,  *'  that  they  neither  housed  nor  milked  their 
cows  in  winter,  having  a  notion  that  it  would  kill  them;"  that  he  put 
his  landlady  on  a  better  method,  urging  her  to  sow  her  wheat  as  early 
as  possible^  the  which  if  well  rooted  would  serve  as  grazing  for  her 
miUh-cows  and  weak  cattle  in  fall  and  springy*  in  which  case  she 

*  We  hardly  need  say  that  such  a  practice  would  not  be  indiscriminately 
reoommended  by  Judicious  farmers  now,    Wh<;at  sown  thus  early  is  more  liable 
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migbt  milk  ikem.  with  impunity  and  save  the  others ;  aUo  to  fit  up 
her  tobacco-houses — which  at  that  season  were  ever  empty — to  shel- 
ter tliem  in  seasons  of  peculiar  severity ;  that  whereas,  tne  custom  of 
the  country  was  to  give  them  in  winter  a  small  quantity  of  com  in 
the  ears,  because  it  was  more  nourishing,  he  showed  her  how  this 
needless  waste  might  be  avoided  by  substituting  rough  food  in  plenty, 
and  taught  her  the  importance  of  the  stimulus  of  distension  as  an  aid 
to  digestion.  He  ^  advised  her  likewise  to  save  and  carefully  gather 
the  Indian  corn-tops  and  blades  and  all  her  straw,  and  whateier  could 
be  made  fodder  for  her  cattle,  for  of  this  they  get  but  little  and  no  hay^ 
though  I  was  urging  her  to  that  too,  and  to  sow  saint  foin  ;  for  beinff 
a  sandy  soil,  I  am  confident  it  would  turn  to  very  good  account. 
That  to  obtain  good  hay  and  safe  pasturage,  he  taught  her,  moreover, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  the  importance  of  draining  such  of  her 
marshes  as  lay  on  a  firm  foundation.  All  these  projects^  as  he  relates, 
Vfere  successfully  carried  out  in  her  case  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
her  example  herein — with  one  exception — tww  followed  by  others, 
Beverley,  indeed,  complains  sometime  thereafter  that  very  few  marshes 
had  been  drained ;  (History  of  Virginia,  p.  262,)  but  stocks  of  differ- 
ent kinds  must  have  received  increased  attention  previous  to  1724. 
**  For,"  says  Jones,  "  horned  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  thrive  and  increase 
there  mightily."  "  Their  btef  and  veal  is  small,  sweet,  and  fat  enough. 
*  *  *  Their  butter  good  and  plentiful  enough." — Pagos  42,  126. 
Bumaby,  who  visited  the  Valley  in  1760,  relates  that  the  Germans, 
who  had  settled  in  the  vale  of  Shenandoah,  **  gained  a  suflScient  live- 
lihood by  raising  stock  for  the  troops  and  sending  butter  down  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country." — Hist.  Reg.  V.  152. 

None  of  these  early  accounts  discriminate  the  cattle  of  Vir^nia, 
according  to  diff'erent  breeds.  But  that  there  were  several  varieties 
we  have  otherwise  reason  to  believe.  Some  of  the  first  importations 
were  from  Ireland.— Smith,  II.  60 ;  Stith,  202,  205.  Scotland,  Wales, 
Holland,  and  probably  Germany,  through  Pennsylvania,  also  famished 
quotas.  But  much  the  largest  contributions  were  received  from  Eng- 
land. Each  of  these  types  is  well  defined  by  characteristic  marks  as  laid 
down  in  the  English  books.  And  he  who,  with  these  in  mind,  will 
traverse  eastem  and  middle  Virginia,  and  observe  such  of  the  original 
herds  of  the  country  as  have  been  least  mixed  with  the  blood  of  im- 
proved animals  of  recent  importation,  will  find  that  the  distinctive 
traits  of  the  Irish,  Welsh,  Galloway,  Aryshire,  and  old  Devon  breeds 
are  not  yet  wholly  obliterated.  The  Hereford,  however,  is  the  pre- 
vailing type.  No  doubt  all  these  different  kinds  became  more  or  less 
mixed,  and  each  in  its  average  specimens  degenerated,  to  the  cause  of 
which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

Of  sheepy  we  find  but  little  mention  for  many  years,  beyond  the  facts 

to  attacks  of  Hessian  fly.  It  may  be  harmless  to  graze  slightly  v^ry  rank  wheat, 
and  beneficial  to  crop  such  as  has  been  invaded  by  the  fly  or  jomt-worm.  Sand^ 
soils  laid  down  in  wheat  are  more  likelv  to  be  equably  set  in  clover,  if  before 
the  seed  are  scattered,  the  ffround  is  trodden  by  sheep.  But  to  ffraze  the  wheat 
on  a  mediom  or  poor  soil,  besides  lessening  its  yield,  is  thought  to  favor  the 
growth  of  cheat. 
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that  some  few  were  brought  over  at  first  and  throve  well ;  (Smith  I. 
128 ;)  and  that  in  1648,  after  all  disasters,  they  had  increased  to  three 
thonsand,  good  wool.  Laws  fort>idding  the  exportation  of  either  dieep 
or  wool  were  passed  in  1657.  Says  Glover,  ^'  as  to  their  sheep,  they 
keep  but  few,  being  discoora^  by  the  wolves,  which  are  all  over  the 
conntry,  and  do  much  mischief  amongst  their  flocks."  And  Clayton : 
**  Their  sheep  are  of  a  middling  size,  pretty  fine  fleece  in  general,  and 
most  persons  of  estates  begin  to  keep  floekSy  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  much  regarded,  because  of  the  wolves  that  destroy  them  ;  so  that 
a  piece  of  mutton  is  a  finer  treat  than  either  venison,  wild  goose,  duck, 
widgeon,  or  teal."  Beverley's  account  is  even  less  favorable.  **Their 
sheep  yield  good  increase,  and  bear  good  fleeces,  but  they  shear  them 
only  to  cool  them."  Again :  ^  Their  sheep  increase  well  and  bear 
^ood  fleeces ;  but  they  generally  are  suffered  to  be  torn  off  their  backs 
by  briers  and  bushes,  instead  of  beinff  shorn,  or  else  are  left  rotting 
upon  liie  dung-hill  with  their  skins."— rages  229,  262*  These  surely 
must  have  been  exceptional  cases.  Jones:  ^^  As  for  wool,  I  have  had 
near  as  good  as  any  near  Leominster ;  and  it  might  be  much  improved 
if  the  sheep  were  housed  every  night,  and  foddered  and  littered  as  in 
Urchinfield,  where  they  have  by  such  means  the  finest  wool ;  but  to 
do  this  would  be  of  little  use,  nnce  it  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  allow  them  exportation  of  their  manufactures,  Ac." 
Again :  "  Their  mutton  and  lamb  some  people  do  not  like."  *  *  ♦  • 
"  But  sheep  thrive  and  increase  there  mightily ;"  *  *  *  *  « and 
Uiere  is  in  V  irginia  as  good  wool  as  the  finest  in  England ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  with  good  management  the  climate  will  produce  as  fine  as  any 
in  Spain,  since  the  sheep  in  both  places  are  of  British  original." — Pages 
41,  42,  126.  But  Bumaby  reports,  1769:  "The  sheep  and  homed 
catde  in  Virginia  being  small  and  lean,  the  most  of  them  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  indeed,  of  most  parts  of  Europe." — ^Hist 
Beg.V. 

As  st9ine  are  more  prolific  than  any  other  domestic  animals,  and  as 
the  forests  and  marshes  afforded  an  abundance  of  mast,  wild  fruits,  and 
vermin  of  various  kinds,  a  small  original  stock  would  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  rapid  increase  of  which  we  read.  Many  of  them  soon  run 
wild  in  the  woods  and  served  for  game  both  to  the  Indian  and  white 
hunters.  So  early  as  1616,  Rolfe  says  they  "  are  not  to  be  numbered." 
Smith,  in  1629,  that  "  no  family  is  so  poor  that  hath  not  tame  swine 
sufficient" — II.  267.  In  1681,  that,  "with  other  stocks  and  pro- 
visions, they  have  sufficient  and  to  spare,  to  entertain  three  or  four 
hundred  people." — Hist  Reg.  I.  68.  In  1648,  "  bolii  tame  and  wild 
^in  the  woods)  innumerable ;  the  flesh  pure  and  good,  and  bacon  non$ 
better.^^ — Hist  Reg.  II.  62.  Glover  says,  "  that  from  the  abundance 
of  fruits  in  their  orchards — ^particularly  peaches — large  quantities 
were  eiven  to  their  hogs."  Clayton  :  "  Swine  they  have  now  in  great 
abundance.  Shoats  or  porkrels  are  their  general  food,  and  I  believe 
as  good  as  any  in  Westphalia ;  certainly  hr  exceeding  our  English." 
"  Hogs  swarm  like  vermin  upon  the  earth,  and  are  often  accounted 
such,  insomuch,  that  when  an  inventory  is  taken  by  the  executors,  the 
hogs  are  left  out  and  are  not  listed  in  the  appraisement    The  hogs 
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ran  where  they  list,  and  find  their  own  support  in  the  woods,  without 
any  care  of  the  owner ;  and  in  many  plantations  it  is  well  if  the  pro- 
prietor can  find  and  catch  the  pigs,  or  any  part  of  the  farrow,  when 
they  are  young  to  mark  them ;  for  if  there  be  any  marked  in  a  gang 
of  hogs,  they  determine  the  proprietary  of  the  rest,  because  they  seldom 
miss  &eir  gangs ;  but  as  they  are  bred  in  company,  so  they  continue 
to  the  end;  except  sometimes  the  boars  ramble." — Beverley,  262. 
Jones :  "  Hogs  will  run  fat  with  certain  roots  of  fla^  and  reeds,  which 
abounding  in  the  marshes  they  root  up  and  eat.  out  Indian  com  is 
tlieir  best  food ;  and  their  pork  is  famous  whole  Vii^ia  shoats  being 
frequently  barbacued  in  England ;  their  bacon  is  excellent,  the  hams 
being  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Westphalia." — Pages 
41,  42.  Burnaby :  "  The  Virginia  pork  is  said  to  be  superior  in  flavor 
to  any  in  the  world." — Hist.  Keg.  V.  38.  A  certain  amount  of  these 
several  kinds  of  stock  would  be  necessary  to  the  comfortable  subsist- 
ence and  clothing  of  the  planters'  family,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  hospitality  for  which  he  was  distinguished  from  of  old.  Oxen, 
as  well  as  horses,  would  also  be  required  for  draught.  Up  to  this 
point  it  was  for  a  long  season  not  difficult  to  rear  them.  Bcysnd  this, 
m  his  peculiar  circumstances,  it  became  a  secondary  object ;  and  in 
that  proportion  were  the  animals  neglected,  and  the  degeneracy  which 
followed  was  hastened  by  another  cause,  which  would  be  greater  or 
less  in  different  localities. 

"  Wild  bulls  and  cows,"  says  Clayton,  "  there  are  now  in  the  unin- 
habited parts,  but  such  only  as  have  been  bred  from  some  that  strayed 
and  became  wild,  and  have  propagated  their  kind  and  are  difficult  to 
be  shot,  having  a  great  acuteness  of  smelling.  The  conmion  rate  of  a 
cow  and  calf  is  fifty  shillings,  be  she  big  or  httle,  they  are  never  curiotis 
io  examine  that  point^^  I^erhaps  not ;  yet  were  there  other  points 
worthy  of  notice,  and  which  we  think  could  not  have  been  whoUy 
overlooked  even  by  the  careless  Virginians.  Colonel  Robert  Carter, 
of  the  Northern  Neck,  in  1723,  while  cheapening  an  estate  which  he 
wished  to  purchase  with  the  stock  upon  it,  gives  an  unfavorable  ac- 
count of  the  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs ;  but  one  which  we  should  hardly 
think  applicable  to  the  whole  province,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  it 
at  that  time. — Southern  Planter,  II.  40. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  combating  the  absurd  prejudice  of  Count  de  Buffon, 
^that  as  an  incident  of  the  climate,  all  animals  degenerated  in 
America,"  denies  the  law,  while  he  admits  the  fact,  ascribing  it  to 
neglect  and  insufficient  food — the  which  as  we  have  seen  is  no  matter 
of  conjecture — and  adds:  "It  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in 
those  countries,  and  with  those  individuals  in  America,  where  necessity 
or  curiosity  has  produced  equal  attention  as  in  Europe  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  animals,  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  of  our  continent 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  other.  There  are  particular  instances, 
well  attested,  where  individuals  of  this  country  have  imported  good 
breeders  from  England,  and  have  improved  their  size  in  some  years." — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  69. 

Th^e  is  also  a  curious  passage  in  Adam  Smith,  which  not  only 
confirms  this  reasoning,  but  will  serve  to  show  that  America  is  not  the 
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only  country  whose  people,  while  intently  pursuing  certain  objects, 
have  overlooked  others  which  were  both  desirable  and  attainable ; 
where  similar  consequences  have  resulted  from  like  neglect,  and  have 
been  retrieved  by  the  same  means. 

"  The  want  of  manure,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  stock 
employed  in  cultivation,  and  the  land  which  it  is  destined  to  cultivate, 
are  likely  to  introduce  in  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  not  unlike  that  which  still  continues  to  take  place 
in  so  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Kcdm^  the  Swedish  traveler,  when 
he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  husbandry  of  some  of  those  colonies,  as 
he  found  it  1749,  observes  accordingly,  that  he  cauy  with  difficulty ^ 
discover  there  the  character  of  the  English  nation,  so  well  skilled  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  agriculture.  They  make  scarce  any  manure 
for  their  com  fields,  he  says ;  but  when  one  piece  of  ground  has  been 
exhausted  by  continual  cropping,  they  clear  and  cultivate  another 
piece  of  fresh  land ;  and  when  £at  is  exhausted,  proceed  to  a  third. 
Their  cattle  are  allowed  to  wander  through  the  woods  and  other  un- 
cultivated grounds,  where  they  are  half-starved ;  having  long  ago  ex- 
tirpated almost  all  the  annual  grasses  by  cropping  them  too  early  in 
the  spring,  before  they  had  time  to  form  their  liowers,  or  to  shed  their 
seeds.  The  annual  grasses  were,  it  seems,  the  best  natural  grasses  in 
that  part  of  North  America ;  and  when  the  Europeans  first  settled 
there,  they  used  to  grow  veryHhick  and  to  rise  three  or  four  feet  high, 
A  piece  of  ground  which,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  maintain  one  cow, 
would  in  former  times,  he  was  assured,  have  maintained  four,  each  of 
which  would  have  given  four  times  the  quantity  of  milk  which  that 
one  was  capable  of  giving.  The  poorness  of  the  pasture  had,  in  his 
opinion,  occasioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle,  which  degenerated 
sensibly  from  one  ffeneration  to  another.  They  were  probably  not 
unlike  that  stunted  breed  which  was  common  all  over  Scotland  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  so  much  mended  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  low  country,  and  not  so  much  by  a  change  of  the 
breed,  though  that  expedient  has  been  employed  in  some  places^  as  by  a 
more  plentiful  method  of  feeding  them." — Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  L 
Ch.  XL 

There  are  several  considerations  which  should  induce  a  doubt, 
whether  matters  in  Virginia  had  ever  reached  a  pass  so  low  as  that 
here  spoken  of.  While  certain  favorable  circumstances  in  our  situa- 
tion would  operate  to  retard  the  progress  of  degeneracy,  direct  efforts 
to  arrest  it,  were  probably  made  by  many.  Our  climate  is  milder; 
our  winter  shorter :  the  offal  of  Indian  com  in  winter,  and  the  marshes 
and  forests  from  spring  to  autumn,  which  were  in  effect  unappropriated 
commons,  offered  resources  unknown  in  bleak,  treeless  Scotland. 
These  unfavorable  reports  proceed  from  foreigners,  generally  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  rearing  of  cattle  has  for  ages  been  a  primary  object, 
and  who  were  prone  to  dwell  on  size  as  an  indispensable  test  of  ex- 
cellence. We  may,  therefore,  qualify  their  testimony  by  the  experience 
and  reasoning  of  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  whose  authority  on  this 
subject  is  deservedly  high.  Sir  J,  S.  Sebright,  in  his  essay  on  "  The 
Art  of  Improving  Domestic  Animals,"  says:  ^^Many  causes  combine  to 
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prerent  animah  in  a  state  of  nature^  from  d^enerating ;  they  are 
perpetually  intermixing,  and,  therefore,  do  not  feel  the  bad  effects  of 
breeding  in-and-in.  l^e  perfections  of  some  correct  the  imperfections 
of  others,  and  they  go  on  without  any  material  alteration,  except  what 
arises  from  the  effect  of  food  and  climate.  The  greatest  number  of 
females;  will  of  course,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  most  vigorous  males ; 
and  the  strongest  individuals  of  both  sexes,  by  driving  away  the  weak- 
est, will  enjoy  the  best  food,  and  the  most  favorable  situations,  for 
themselves  and  for  their  offspring.  A  severe  winter,  or  a  scarcity 
of  food,  by  destroying  the  wecJc  and  the  unhealthy,  has  all  the  good 
effect  of  the  most  skillful  selection.  In  cold,  barren  countries  no  ani- 
mals can  live  to  the  age  of  maturity  but  those  who  have  strong  con- 
stitutions; the  weak  and  unhealthy  do  not  live  to  propagate  their 
infirmities,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  our  domestic  animals.  To 
this  I  attribute  the  peculiar  hardiness  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
bred  in  mountainous  countries,  more  than  to  their  having  been  inured 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate." — American  Farmer,  VII.  870. 

These  remarks  are  very  suggestive,  and  not  inapplicable  to  the 
Virginia  cattle  of  that  day,  many  of  which  were  virtually  in  the  state 
here  described.  The  probability  is,  that  then,  as  afterwards,  all  large 
herds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  received  widely  different 
treatment.  Work  oxen  and  the  best  milkers  among  the  cows  would 
be  favored  in  winter  with  more  and  better  food  and  shelter,  and  not 
prepared  for  the  butcher  until  age  had  rendered  them  otherwise  useless. 
Cows  of  inferior  quality  would  be  milked  only  in  summer,  and  on  the 
approach  of  winter  would  be  left,  with  other  cattle  of  their  own  grade, 
to  harder  fare.  The  common  range  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to 
recruit  them  in  the  mild  season,  and  with  little  extra  food  to  fit  them 
for  the  shambles ;  and  accordingly  from  this  class  were  obtained  their 
principal  supplies  of  beef.  Nor  were  the  animals  of  either  class  left 
to  mix  at  random.  The  same  authorilr  defines  the  art  of  brecdmg  as 
^  the  selection  of  males  and  females  mtended  to  breed  together,  in 
reference  to  each  other's  merits  and  defects."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Virginians  understood  this  art  in  its  application  to 
horses.  And  this  was  true  of  the  whole  colonial  era.  They  were  at 
great  expense  in  procuring  those  of  the  best  blood  from  abroad,  and 
^owed  OTeat  constancy  and  sagacity  in  preserving  and  improving 
their  qualities.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those  who  were  so  suc- 
cessful here  should  wholly  fail  to  apply  the  same  principles  in  rearing 
other  animals.  No  doubt  they  often  erred  in  judgment,  as  this  branch 
of  the  subject  was  not  then  reduced  to  a  science ;  but  the  matter  was 
not  wholly  left  to  chance  or  caprice.  The  three  great  desiderata  in 
cattle  were  recognised  then  as  now.  Of  oxen  they  would  soon  learn 
by  experience  vrhich  were  the  most  hardy,  strong,  and  tractable ;  of 
eows  which  yielded  the  largest  tribute  to  the  dairy ;  and,  as  beeves 
were  stalled  then  as  now,  which  of  them  most  readily  took  on  fat. 
Observation  would  show  that  these  several  qualities  were  more  con- 
spicuous in  animals  of  particular  families,  and  interest  would  suggest 
that  from  such  should  be  selected  the  males  and  females  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  race. 
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It  most  be  owned  that  among  oar  people  were  many  superficial 
obeerven  who  attached  but  little  importance  to  the  mere  form  of 
animals,  and  who  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  hoffs  espe- 
cially, any  defects  which  had  been  induced  by  a  stint  of  food  would 
be  corrected  by  a  more  liberal  supply.  This  error  was  widely  preva- 
lent, and  was  embodied  in  the  proverb,  "^  English  feed  makes  English 
breed."  But  there  were  enough  of  the  other  class  to  redeem  Virginia 
from  the  reproach  of  entirely  neglecting  so  important  a  branch  of 
husbandry. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  remark,  that  many  large  proprietors  in  the 
eastern  counties,  and  of  those  who  had  done  most  to  improve  the 
breed  of  horses,  during  the  colonial  period,  held  and  cultivated  estates 
higher  up  the  country  and  nearer  the  frontier,  where  the  natural 
range,  or  pasture  of  the  fields,  was  better  than  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence ;  where  they  could  more  easily  carry  out  judicious  plans  in  re- 
gard to  stock,  and  from  whence,  in  fact,  they  drew  a  great  part  of 
their  supplies  in  this  kind.  Attention  to  this  subject  varied  witn  indi- 
viduals and  fluctuated  at  different  times,  but  never  wholly  subsided. 
From  the  era  of  the  successful  efforts  of  Bakewell  and  Culley  in  im- 
proving the  sheep  and  cattle  of  England,  we  mi^ht  suppose  that  some 
of  the  zeal  inspired  by  their  methcKls  and  principles  would  extend  to 
Virginia,  and  give  a  renewed  impulse  to  the  same  interest  here.  And 
this  we  learn  was  the  case. 


DEPARTMEKT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


1.— IS  OUR  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DETERIORATING? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Yermontt  delivered  some  remarks  the  other  day  in 
CoDgresB,  upon  a  propoeition  to  endow  "with  the  publio  lands.  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  the  several  States.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  in  regard  to 
tiie  proposition,  we  cannot  refrain  from  introducing  some  of  his  yiews  which 
demonstrate  a  declining  ratio  of  increase  in  agricultural  development,  and 
a  condition  of  things  very  far  from  gratifying  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
and  exhaustion  of  soils  among  us.  (X  the  decline  in  Northern  agriculture  we 
have  furnished  evidence  on  previous  occasions  in  the  pages  of  the  Review. 
Mr.  Morrill  sa3r8: 

The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  large  and  populous  nation  depend — 

1.  Upon  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  parcels. 

2.  Upon  the  education  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soiL 

Our  agriculturists,  as  a  whole,  instead  of  seeking  a  higher  cultivation,  are 
extending  their  boundaries ;  and  their  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  limited  to 
the  metee  and  bounds  of  their  forefathers. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  common  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  is  so  defective  as  to  make  the  soil  poorer  year  by  year,  it  is  a  most 
deplorable  fact,  and  a  fact  of  national  concern.  If  we  are  steadily  impairing 
the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  national  waste,  compensated  only 
by  private  robbery.     What  are  the  facts? 

In  New  England,  the  pasture-fed  stock  is  not  on  the  increase,  and  sheep- 
husbandry  is  gradually  growing  of  less  importance,  excepting,  perhapNB,  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampsmre.    The  wheat  crop^  once  abundant,  is  now  inoonside- 
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rable.    The  following  table  will  exhibit  Bomething  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
crops  in  ten  years: 

Wheat — &M>tA^/<.  Potatoes — bmheU. 

1840.  1850.  1840.  1850. 

Connecticat. 87,000        41,000  8,414,288    2,689,805 

MassaohuBetts 157,928        81,211  5,885,652    8,885,884 

Rhodelsland. 8,098  49        911,973        651,029 

New  Hampshire 422,124      185,658  6,206,606    4,304,919 

Maine 848,166      296.259  10,892,280    3,486,040 

Vermont 495,800      585,955  8,869,751     4,951,014 

2,014,111  1,090,132  35,180,500  19,418,191 
In  many  of  the  Southern  States  the  decreasing  production  is  equally  marked. 

WTieat,  busheU  in  184a  In  1850. 

Tennessee. 4,569,692  1,619,886 

Kentucky. 4,803.152  2,142,822 

Georgia 1,801,830  1,088,584 

Alabama 838,052  294,044 

12,012,726  5,144,796 

lliese  facta,  after  all  proper  allowances  for  errors  and  a  short  crop,  estabUdi, 
conclusiyely,  that  in  all  parts  of  our  country  important  elements  in  the  soil 
have  been  exhausted ;  and  its  fertility,  in  spite  of  all  improTements  is  steadily 
sinking.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  use  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1825,  was  7,160,967 ;  in  1855,  the  number  had  increased  to  26,758,182  acres; 
but  the  number  of  sheep  had  decreased  so  that  there  were  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  less  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  within  a  period  of 
five  years  the  decrease  has  been  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  horses,  cows,  and  swine,  is  above  fifteen  per  cent,  [n  1845  the 
product  of  wheat  was  13,391,770  bushels.  It  has  steadily  declined  since,  until 
the  product  of  the  past  year  did  not  exceed  6,000,000  oushels.  The  average 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  1844  was  24.75  bushels ;  but  io  1854  it  was  only  21.02 
bushels. 

The  planting  lands  of  Southern  States  have  also  greatly  deteriorated,  and 
some  new  fertilizer,  beyond  rotation  of  crops,  is  anxiously  sought  The  aver- 
age crop  of  wheat  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  for  1850,  was 
only  seven  bushels  per  acre.  In  Alabama  and  Georgia  but  five  bushels  per 
acre.  And  even  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  that  of  Massachusetts^ 
was  but  sixteen  bushels  per  acre ;  and  this,  with  the  leanest  soil,  proves  her 
agricultural  science  far  in  advance  of  her  sister  States.  While  the  crop  of  cot- 
ton in  the  new  lands  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  was  seven  hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  it  was  but  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
per  acre  in  the  older  cultivated  fields  of  South  Carolina. 

In  a  Southern  journal  I  find  the  following  statement: 

**  An  Alabama  planter  says  that  cotton  has  destroyed  more  than  earthquakes 
or  volcanic  eruptions.  Witness  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
which  have  produced  cotton  till  the  last  dying  gasp  of  the  soil  forbade  any 
further  attempt  at  cultivation;  and  the  land,  turned  out  to  nature,  reminds 
the  traveler,  as  he  views  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Greece." 

In  Virginia,  the  crop  of  tobacco  in  1850  was  less  than  that  of  1840,  by  over 
eighteen  million  pounos.  No  crop  has  proved  more  destructive  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  than  the  tobacco  crop,  and  this  staple  commodity,  unless  a  cheap 
and  effective  remedy  can  be  found,  must  be  eitner  banished  or  it  will  banish 
the  cultivators  In  this  State,  where  tobacco,  com,  and  wheat  have  been  con- 
tinued for  a  century,  many  districts  are  no  longer  cultivated.  Liebig  says, 
**that  from  every  acre  of  this  land,  there  were  removed  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  years,  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  alkalies,  in  leaves,  grain,  and  straw." 
In  a  letter  of  General  Washington,  dated  August  6,  1786,  to  a  friend  (Arthur 
Young)  in  England,  he  writes : 
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"^M  wytibeaxx  of  agrienltiire,  if  the  epithet  sjBtem  can  be  applied  to  it^  which 
is  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  is  as  unproductive  to  the  practitioners 
as  it  is  minous  to  the  landholders.    Tet  it  is  pertinaciously  adhered  to." 

Writing  to  the  same  person,  at  a  subsequent  date,  (December  5,  1791,)  he 
aays: 

"  The  English  fanner  must  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of  our  husban- 
dly, or  a  horrid  idea  of  our  land,  when  he  Ib  to  be  informed  that  not  more  than 
d^t  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  is  the  yield  of  an  acre." 

Knee  these  words  were  written,  little  has  been  done  to  elevate  the  character 
of  Virginia  fisrming,  and  Mount  Vernon  itself  losing  the  eye  of  its  master,  has 
lapsed  into  the  general  degeneracy.  While  the  yield  of  wheat  has  increased 
in  England  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  it  has  sunk  to  seven  in  Virginia.  The 
opinion  of  the  "  Eogli^  farmer"  may  be  imagined. 

In  an  address  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  Stevenson,  in  1850,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Albemarle,  in  Virginia^  he  said : 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  atlempt  to  impress  upon  you  the  depressed 
and  wretched  condition  of  the  fanning  interests  throughout  the  State  at  Urge, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  portions  of  it^  which  constitute  honorable  and 
praiseworthy  exceptiona" 

Eren  in  Ohio  the  wheat  crop  is  already  less  remuuerative  than  formerly,  and 
fields  long  cultivated  are  given  up  to  pasturage.  In  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Illinois,  where  so  large  an  amount  of  grain  is  sold  and  carried  off,  instead  of 
beinff  fed  out  to  stock,  they  are  selling  their  lands  by  the  bushel  in  the  shape 
of  wneat  and  com,  and  that  for  a  price  utterly  ruinous.  Commerce,  founded 
upon  such  agricultural  economy  as  this,  must  come  to  an  end,  although  the 
f<my  will  continue  to  be  avenged  on  posterity  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

In  the  agricultural  survey  of  Mississippi,  recently  published,  Mr.  Harper, 
^Making  of  the  system  pursued  in  that  State,  says : 

"  This  agriculture  has  hitherto  been  a  very  exhausting  one.  Mississippi  is  a 
new  State ;  it  dates  its  existence  only  from  the  year  1818 ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  its  fertility,  a  large  part  of  the  (and  is  already  exhausted  ;  the  State  is  full 
of  old  deserted  fields." 

A  recent  address  issued  by  the  agricultural  convention  in  South  Carolina, 
dedares: 

**  Our  stocks  of  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  are  diminishing  in  size  and  de- 
ereaain^  in  number,  and  our  purses  are  being  strained  for  their  last  cent  to  sup- 
ply their  places  from  the  Northwestern  States." 

In  the  late  message  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  he  eloquently  descants  upon 
the  *' educational  wants"  of  his  State,  and  among  many  other  facts,  he  notices 
"  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  under  a  system  of  agriculture  that  glories  in  ex- 
cluding the  application  of  scientific  principles." 

My  time  will  not  permit  a  greater  accumulation  of  evidence  on  this  point, 
althouffh  I  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  reserve,  nor  is  pointing  out  the  naked- 
neiB  of  the  land  an  agreeable  duty.  The  leading  fact,  however,  of  a  wide- 
spread deterioration  of  the  soil,  stands  out  too  boldly  to  be  denied.  The  great 
irrerersible  law  of  American  affrioulture  appears  in  the  constant  and  increasing 
diminution  of  agricultural  products,  without  any  advance  in  prices.  It  follows, 
just  in  proportion,  that  capital  is  disappearing,  and  that  labor  receives  a  dimin- 
ishing reward.  Our  country  is  growing  debilitated,  and  we  propagate  the 
eonsmnpUve  disease  with  all  the  energy  of  private  enterprise  and  public 
patronage. 

Tliere  is  little  doubt  but  that  three-fourths  of  the  arable  land  of  our  whole 
oonntry  is  more  or  less  subjected  to  this  process  of  exhaustion.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  Lee,  of  Georgia,  that  the  annual  income  of  the  soil  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  is  diminishing 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  an  acre.  This  would  amount  to  $10,000,000,  and  in- 
Tolre  the  loss  of  a  capital  of  $166,666,666  annually.  A  sum  greater  than  all 
oar  national  and  State  taxation  1 
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Men  waste  hnndreds  of  acres  of  land  on  the  theory  that  it  is  inezhanstible, 
whose  entire  wealth  might  not  pnrohase  the  raw  materials— the  magnesia,  lime, 
soda,  potash,  phos]>horons,  sulpnnr,  carbon,  nitrosen,  <feo. — necessary  to  make  a 
single  acre  possessing  primitive  fertility.  Thus  Uie  accumulated  store  of  agea 
passes  away  in  a  single  generation. 

And  this  waste  of  soil  is  not  the  only  thing  wasted.  For  want  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  the  institutions  aimed  at  can  alone  impart,  Colonel  Wilr 
der,  a  gentleman  of  well  earned  fame,  estimates  the  annual  loss  of  the  single 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  one  product  of  her  cereal  grains,  at  $2,000,000. 
Another  gentleman,  in  the  same  State,  of  ffreat  experience  in  the  line  of  stock» 
dairy,  5dc.,  reports  the  loss  from  the  same  ignorance  and  unskillfulness  in  these 
interests,  at  $16,000,000  for  that  State  alone.  The  loss  of  New  York,  upon  her 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  and  fourteen  horses,  (and  Ohio,  by  the- 
census  of  1850,  had  more,)  through  the  universal  incompetency  in  the  veteri-* 
nary  art,  has  been  reckoned  at  not  less  than  $2,000,000. 

WHAT  IS  DONB  FOR  AGBIOULTUEAL  EDUOATIOM  IN  EUROPK. 

The  system  of  education  is  known  to  be  more  complete  in  Prussia  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  Europe.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  children  attend  school 
until  they  are  thirteen  year:^  old ;  and  agricultural  colleges^  and  schools  for  the 
mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades,  are  liberally  sustained,  and  with  a  much 
lai^er  staff  of  professors  than  is  common  in  the  United  States.  This  nation  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  intelligence. 

In  Saxony  tney  have  a  number  of  experiment  stations,  or  experimental  farma^ 
with  laboratories  attached,  and  five  or  more  schools  exclusively  for  agriculture. 
Tliere  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  agriculture  and  all  branches  of  industry 
are  pursued  with  more  enterprise  and  success  than  in  the  little  monarchy  of 
Saxony;  and  there,  of  815,186  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years,  811,454  were,  in  1851,  in  actual  attendance  at  school. 

Belgium  has  its  agricultural  schools  also,  and  great  opportunities  for  general 
education  are  given,  especially  in  the  larger  towna  ELere  farming  is  conduct* 
ed  most  on  a  scientific  basis ;  and  Bel^um,  supporting  a  population  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  six  to  the  square  mile,  in  a  climate  inferior  to  that  of  Ken- 
tucky or  Viivinia,  averaging  only  twenty-six  and  twenty-three  to  the  square 
mile,  is  the  first  in  rank  as  an  agricultural  State  in  Europe.  Its  once  noted 
battle-fields  are  now  equally  noted  as  model  farms.  This  preeminence  ia 
chiefly  the  result  of  scientific  attention  to  manures. 

France,  from  the  time  of  Napoleon,  has  done  much  for  a^culture.  Beet- 
sugar,  the  mulberry,  the  grape,  as  well  as  Merino  sheep  and  the  Thibet  goat, 
have  received  imperial  attention.  No  expense  in  France  is  shirked  in  the  cause 
of  agricultural  science.  Her  botanical  gardens,  chemical  laboratories,  physio- 
loffioal  museums,  and  schools  for  instructions  in  the  veterinary  art»  surpass  idl 
others  in  existence,  and  with  her  five  agricultural  colleges,  and  almost  one 
handred  inferior  agricultural  schools,  are  performing  herculean  labors  for  the 
elevation  of  the  farming  population  of  the  empire.  The  Revolution  and  tiie 
successive  wars  loaded  France  with  an  immense  debt ;  but  this  was  rapidly 
extinguished  from  the  never-failing  resources  of  her  soil.  The  abrogation  of 
the  game  laws  and  many  other  feudal  enactments^  has  aided  her  progress,  bat 
the  breaking  up  and  division  of  every  estate  at  the  death  of  the  owner,  doubt- 
less retards  much  of  permanent  improvement.  But  for  this  abuse  of  a  true 
principle,  and  the  illiterate  condition  of  her  people,  France  would  have  been 
the  pioneer  of  rural  economy. 

As  it  is,  we  look  more  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland,  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  principles  and  facts  for  our  instruction.  Here  we  find  agriculture 
developed  in  all  its  noblest  attitudes  Science,  wealth,  taste,  mind,  and  rank, 
combine  to  increase  its  profit,  beauty,  and  honor.  The  large  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals enable  science  to  delve  constantly  in  its  behalf;  but  the  Oovemmenti 
far  from  thinking  that  enough,  annually  contributes  liberally  to  the  same  object^ 
especially  in  Ireland.  Colleges  and  schools  of  agriculture  are  numerous  in 
Great  Britain,  but  their  usefulness  is  greatly  restricted  on  account  of  the  limited 
attendance  arising  from  the  jealousies  of  caste^  Agricultural  improvement  ia 
imposed  on  such  a  people  from  necessity.    The  heavy  taxation,  the  eaormoua 
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iption  of  lazuriea,  mnd  density  of  population,  could  not  be  otherwise 
BQ^KUied.  Science,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  has  touched  the  soil,  and,  behold  I 
the  crops  are  doubled.  Nothing  but  this  in  Ireland  could  have  checked  the 
dispemoo  of  a  nation — a  nation,  too,  that  in  ten  years  preceding  1846,  exported 
more  grain  than  all  of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  ma^ficent 
proportions  of  her  commerce,  freckling  all  seas  with  its  flag,  and  notwithstand- 
tng  ner  all-embracing  manufactures,  with  their  countless  fires  blazing  day  and 
nighty  England,  were  her  agriculture  to  retrograde,  or  the  land  fail  "to  yield 
her  inerease,**  would  be  numbered  with  things  that  were,  and  the  earth  no 
more  rock  at  the  sound  of  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo. 

The  OoTemment  of  Russia,  the  growing  giant  of  Europe,  has  recently  taken 
•  conmieuous  lead  in  the  education  of  its  people,  and  the  cause  of  agriculture 
there  holds  a  deeerved  prominence.  Of  colleges,  schools,  and  special  schools 
devoted  to  agriculture,  Russia  maintains  a  greater  number  than  any  other  na- 
tion, Frmnce  only  excepted.  No  nation  has  arisen  in  the  political  firmament 
irith  a  steadier  splendor  than  the  great  northern  bear,  which,  instead  of 
pawing;  like  Milton*s  lion,  **  his  hinder-parts  to  get  free''  from  the  mud  of  the 
liile,  is  struggling  to  get  free  from  the  rolar  ice  of  ignorance.  The  back-bone 
<»f  Russia,  in  her  recent  contest,  lay  in  her  aCTicuItural  forces,  and  against 
theae  but  half-tutored  resources  of  men  and  wealth,  half  the  strength  of  I^rope 
eould  only  wage  a  drawn  battle.  Here  we  find  a  despotism,  from  motives 
merely  of  governmental  poUcy,  elevating  labor,  placing  it  within  the  power 
of  her  agriculturists  and  artisans  to  become  educated  and  skillful,  while  our 
people^  with  the  Government  in  their  own  hands,  parley  on  the  brink,  and  do 
nothing  for  their  own  benefit 

8pain  is  weak  in  all  her  industry,  because,  while  an  uneducated  Spanish 
gentleman,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  found,  so  neither  can  a  peasant  be  found  who 
ean  read  or  write. 

ItAly,  anciently  far  in  advance  of  all  her  cotemporaries,  in  theory  and  practice, 
ia  sow  behind  aU  other  States  in  her  fanning  and  industrial  purstiits,  and  here 
ire  find  but  one  person  in  fifty  provided  with  any  instruction  whatever. 

1  flight  contrast  Bohemia  with  Saxony,  and  even  Ireland  with  England,  or 
the  dififerent  cantons  of  Switzerland  with  each  other,  to  show  the  difference 
between  ignorant  and  educated  culture  of  the  soil,  but  1  have  not  space. 

2.— COTTON  AND  ITS  DESTINY. 

Ths  United  States  Economist  is  one  of  the  ablest  statistical  and  financial 
jonniala  published  in  this  or  any  other  countr3\  The  Editor  has  recently  ex- 
amined at  length  the  relations  of  demand,  and  supply  of  the  cotton  crop,  and 
eonehiaively  shows  how  the  former  is  gaining  and  niust  gain  upon  the  latter, 
notwiUistandtng  the  fear  of  some  recent  writers,  whose  speculations  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Rcfiew.    We  quote: 

The  oontinued  anxiety  of  the  manufacturers  abroad  in  relation  to  cotton  sup- 
pliee,  is  not  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  continued  high  prices  of  the  article,  in- 
asmuch as  that  those  do  not,  as  it  was  hoped  they  would,  etimulate  the  growth 
elsewhere.  We  have,  therefore,  made  some  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  no  country 
but  the  United  Slates  produces  a  surplus  of  cotton.  That  is  to  say,  the  other 
soorcea  of  supply — Brazil,  Egypt,  East  and  West  Indies — all  buy  a  greater  weight 
of  cotton  in  the  shape  of  ffoods,  than  they  sell  in  raw  material.  This  is  a  fact  not 
sofilcienUy  borne  in  mind,  since  it  is  one  which  is  destined  to  produce  immense 
ehaoges  in  the  face  of  affairs.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  has  become  greatly  ameliorated  in  respect  of  the  necessaries  of 
fife.    In  England,  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 

gle  now  and  during  the  French  war,  is  almost  as  great  as  if  in  that  time  they 
ad  emerged  from  barbarisnL  The  populations  of  Europe  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  same  direction.  Everywhere  legal  restrictions  upon  trafiie  are 
being  removed,  and  a  more  active  interchange  of  international  oommodities  is 
taking  place.  The  condition  of  the  people  manifests  itself  in  the  improved 
quantity  and  quality  of  clothing  they  enjoy ;  while  the  material  of  that  cloth- 
ing had  been  drawn  almost  alt<]i;ether  from  the  Southern  United  States  in  the 
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shape  of  cottoo.  The  British  authorities  do  not  scruple  to  ascrihe  to  cotton 
alone  the  entire  honor  of  their  snccess  in  the  Napoleon  -wars.  Mr.  Porter,  on 
the  **  Progress  of  the  Nation,**  remarks : 

**  It  is  to  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  steam-en^ne  that  we  mnstlook  for  th^ 
tme  power  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  as  the  chief  support,  also,  of  a  leiig  con- 
tinued agricultural  prosperity.** 

J.  McGregor  says : 

*'  The  steam-engine  and  the  spinning-jenny  enabled  her,  (England,)  in  de- 
fiance of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  high  taxation  and  dear  bread,  to 
enrich  herself  so  as  to  pay  all  burdens,**  &c 

**  The  inventions  of  Watt  and  Hargrave,  says  the  British  historian,  conquered 
Napoleon ;  bnt  those  inventions  only  facibtated  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
Hence,  when  Sir  Archibald  Alison  alleges  that  the  development  of  the  English, 
cotton  machinery  were  the  real  conquerors  of  Napoleon,  ae  falls  short  in  his 
penetration  of  the  original  cause,  which  was  the  great  staple  of  the  South.  The 
Southern  United  States  gave  England  the  honor  of  the  European  victories  and 
conferred  wealth  upon  her.  She  sought  emancipation  from  that  source  of  sop- 
ply,  by  seeking  it  m  the  West  Indies,  and  by  promoting  her  rule  in  tha  East 
Lhirine  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  chimera  of  East  India  cotton  has 
amused  many  statesmen.  In  1818  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
177,600,000  lbs.  of  cotton.  Of  this  quantity  67,466,411  lbs.,  or  more  than  one- 
third,  came  from  India.  In  the  same  year  England  imported  from  India 
2,100,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods,  6,600,000  yards.  We  may  compare  this  with 
the  first  year's  business  with  India. 

Import  and  export  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and 

India. 


1818 

1827 

1866 

1857 

nCPORTKD  FROM. 

Cotton,  lbs.        Goods,  pleow. 
...     67,466,411         1,601,920 
...  '81,889,810        1,091,820 
...   147,488,266             267,720 

KXPOBTID  TO. 

8,842,046                     1,861 

42,666,872            8,24^478 

662,806,681           29,127,116 

"This  has  been  the  result  of  procuring  supplies  from  India,  viz:  In  1818, 
England  got  from  this  country  67,416,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  and  80,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  more  than  she  sent.  In  1866,  she  sent  to  America,  in  goods, 
161,900,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  got  back  147,438,000  of  raw  cotton,  or  4,600,000 
lbs.  less  than  she  sent  This  result  seems  to  be  a  little  singular  at  first,  but  a 
little  reileclii'u  shows  it  to  be  inevitable.  There  are  in  India  136,000,000  of 
souls,  occupying  a  climate  to  which  cotton  clothing  is  alone  suitable.  That 
clothing  vroA,  and  b  made  by  hand.  Before  machinery  was  invented,  thoee 
goods  made  by  the  dexterous  Indians  could  be  sold  to  advantage  in  England,  in 
competition  with  the  humbler  of  that  country.  The  invention  of  cotton  ma* 
chinery  threw  out  of  employ  all  the  hand  laborers  of  England,  and  finally  those 
of  Europe,  substituting  power-loom  goods.  Since  that  era,  viz :  in  the  last 
tliirty  years — the  English  power  in  India  has  been  gradually  consolidating,  un- 
doubtedly much  to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  whose  employments  have 
multiplied.  Hence  wliat  is  efifectual  in  England  becomes  inevitable  in  India, 
viz:  that  machine  goods  should  supplant  hand  goods,  and  enhance  the  quan- 
tity consumed. 

•*The  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  as 
follows: 

Imports  cotton  goods,  1856,  yards 267 ,000 ,000 

Manufactured  cotton  goods,  yards. 620,000,000 


Total  yards 877,000,000 

Exports  domestic  goods. 40,000,000 

Complete  yards 887 ,000,000 
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"This  would  give  thirty-one  y&rds  per  head  of  the  population,  worth  $8. 
Now  the  people  of  India  probably  wear  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  unoe  the 
male  dresses  are  nearly  all  cotton ;  while  in  the  United  States  the  shirt  only  is 
cotton.  If,  however,  we  allow  about  the  same  quantity,  say  thirty  yards,  to  a 
population  of  181,000,000  souls,  we  have  a  consumption  equal  to  8,000,000  bales 
of  cotton,  worked  up  by  hand,  for  garments  for  the  natives.  All  that  labor  has 
to  be  supplied  by  machinery,  and  with  the  substitution  the  demand  for  cloth 
will  increase  as  it  has  elsewhere.  And  there  can,  under  no  circumstances,  ever 
be  a  surplus  of  cotton  there.  Events  now  point  to  a  change  in  China  similar 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  India,  and  the  conflict  between  power-loom 
and  hand-loom  goods  is  about  to  take  place.  The  vast  quantity  of  cotton  used 
in  China  is  seldom  brought  under  the  eyes  of  European  merchants,  since  thev 

five  no  surplus  for  sale.  What  is  known  of  China  is  that  the  substantial  cloth 
nown  as  nankeen,  is  the  very  extensive  product  of  Chinese  looms  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  and,  dyed  blue,  becomes  the  garments  of  almost  all  the  people. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  population  of  China,  there  is  much  difference  of  opimon. 
The  last  census,  given  in  1812,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  reliable,  and  it  gave 
362,467,183  souls.  The  best  authorities  consider  it  as  the  most  accurate.  Now 
if  we  take  the  previous  census  we  have  results  as  follows: 

POPITLATION  dF  CHINA. 

Years.  Increase.  Per  annum.    FercU 

nil 28,606,716         

1768 108,050,060        42  74,222,602         1,764,824         2i 

1792 307,467,200         89         204,417,140         6,^610,401         6i 

1812 862,467,189         80  64,126,679         2.706,888         1 

1856 481,700,000        44        119,240,000        2,710,000  f 

''There  is  an  evident  discrepancy  in  the  census  of  1812,  bul  otherwise  the  in- 
crease seems  to  be  regular.  The  rule  of  increase  in  all  countries  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  and  we  here  estimate  the  increase  since  1812  at 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  which  would  give  a  present  population  of 
481,700,000  souls.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  use  of  cotton  in  China  is  great; 
if,  however,  we  estimate  it  at  the  same  in  the  United  States,  or  twelve  pounds 
per  head  per  a'.nnm,  the  result  would  be  a  consumption  of  12,000,000  bales 
per  annum  produced  and  consumed  in  China.  But  m  addition  to  those  vast 
supplies,  China  has  been  a  large  consumer  for  India  cotton — 80,000,000  pounds 
per  annum — and  also  for  English  and  United  Btates  goods.  The  machine  eoods 
are  to  supplant  the  hand  goods,  more  particularly  that  neither  in  India  or 
China  is  the  art  of  printing  arrived  at  That  what  is  going  on  in  France,  in 
Uie  substitution  of  gold  for  $600,000,000  of  silver  currency,  is  to  take  place  in 
India  and  China,  in  relation  to  cotton  goods,  viz:  the  6ul)stitution  of  machine 
goods,  to  the  extent  of  16,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  or  five  times  the  United 
States  crop,  per  annum,  for  hand-loom  eoods.  By  that  process  the  demand  for 
cotton  will  increase  faster  than  its  production  even  in  those  regions,  and  the 
strain  upon  the  capacity  of  the  South  to  supply  Europe  become  annually 
greater. 

8.— HOW  ENGLAND  IS  FED. 

Ths  enormous  extent  to  which  England  is  carried  in  her  demand  upon  other 
countries  for  grain  is  scarcely  understood  among  us.  For  the  four  years  which 
preceded  the  present,  her  imports  of  breadetuffs  for  home  uses,  reached  an 
average  of  between  $180,000,000  and  $140,000,000,  an  amount  as  large  as  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  this  country.  Mr.  Caird  said,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Par- 
liament : 

"In  1852,  our  imports  of  foreign  com  were  valued  at  about  £12,800,000,  and 
in  1856,  at  £81,400,000;  showing  an  increased  export  of  bullion  and  capital  in 
the  latter  year  to  the  amount  of  £18,600,000,  which  must  have  produced  a 
serous  effect  upon  the  commercial  action  of  the  country.  In  the  four  years, 
from  1850  to  1868,  this  country  paid  for  foreign  corn  and  rice  about  £64,000,000; 
and  in  the  four  years  from  1864  to  1867,  no  less  than  £111,000,000,  there  having 
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been  within  the  last  four  yean  a  total  increase  of  £47,000,000,  or  an  average 
increase  of  about  £12,000,000  a  year.  The  araooDt  thus  sent  abroad  in  pay- 
ment for  com  must  have  bad  a  material  effect  in  caosing  the  commercial  eri«8 
of  last  November.  He  had  been  informed  that^  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
importations  of  rice  which  had  taken  place,  £1,000,000  had  been  lost  during 
the  last  year  upon  that  article  alone.  The  importations  of  rice  began  to  in- 
crease in  1855,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  170,000  tons  of  rice  had  been  imported  from  India  alone  during 
each  of  the  last  two  years.'* 

4.— THE  HORSE.  AND  HOW  TO  TAME  HIM. 

Our  readers  have  seen  some  accounts  of  the  ma^cal  process  of  horse  taming 
which  is  practiced  by  certain  persons,  and  of  which  they  have  preserved  the 
secret  very  closely.  Mr.  Rarey,  who  has  had  great  success  in  tnis  particular, 
has  lately  written  a  letter  for  the  New  England  Farmer,  from  which,  we  make 
an  extract     He  says : 

"  The  art  of  subduing  horses  of  vicious  and  ungovernable  dispositions,  has 
assumed  an  importance  only  commensurate  to  its  great  utility.  The  wonderful 
success  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Rarey,  in  England  and  France,  has  created  a 
great  excitement,  and  a  consequent  aesire  to  be  informed  of  the  method  by 
which  these  astonishing  results  are  achieved.  I  am  more  particularly  induced 
to  revert  to  this  subject,  from  the  fact  that  numerous  recipes  have  been  pub- 
lished in  New  England  papers,  professing  to  be  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Rarey 
subju^tes  and  has  acquired  eo  much  control  over  the  horse.  One  of  the  re- 
cipes IS  as  follows:  *Take  the  crated  horse-castor  or  wart^  which  grows  on  the 
inside  of  the  horse's  legs,  put  it  on  an  apple  or  other  enticing  substance,  and 
let  him  eat  it;  then  rub  a  few  drops  of  the  oUaCumin  and  Rhodium  upon  his  nose.' 

"It  is  stated  that  these  drues  possess  some  potent  charm  by  which  the  ani- 
mal is  rendered  obnoxious  to  his  vicious  propensities,  and  bis  disposition  radi- 
cally changed  to  that  of  subservience,  docility,  and  implicit  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  his  conqueror.  In  response  to  which  I  unreservedly  assert  tliat  no 
such  result  is  produced.  The  horse  castor  exhales  an  extremely  pungent  am- 
moniacal  effluvium.  The  oil  of  Cumin  is  manufactured  from  the  se^  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  smell  somewhat  resembles  turpentine ;  it  is  very  persistent, 
and  will  volatize  its  strong  odor  without  any  perceptible  diminution  for  several 
days.  The  oil  of  Rhodium  takes  its  name  from  tne  island  of  Rhodes  or  roses. 
It  is  procured  by  maceration  from  rose-leaves,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  and 
powerful  aroma.  The  use  of  the  drugs  in  subduing  an  ungovernable  animal  is 
quite  limited.  Their  powerful  smells  serve  to  attract  his  attention  for  a  few 
moments,  and  in  this  manner,  may  possibly  prove  auxiliary  to  subsequent  ope- 
rations in  ameliorating  his  incorn^ble  temper. 

"It  is  a  fact,  authentic  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  horses  imbued  with  the 
most  intelligence  and  qualities  of  endurance,  are  generally  the  most  stubborn 
and  implacable;  hence,  the  inestimable  value  of  some  process  by  which  they 
may  be  reduced  to  domestication  and  consequent  utility.  The  plan  pursued  by 
Mr.  Rarey  and  myself  produces  this  result^  and  therefore  its  importance.  No 
horse  wiu  submit  to  man  unless  convinced  of  his  superiority.  To  obtain  this 
supremacy  in  ordinary  cases  requires  no  skill,  but  where  the  animal  is  head- 
strong and  obstinate  the  matter  assumes  a  more  formidable  aspect,  and  defies 
the  orthodox  means  by  which  success  has  been  realized. 

*'The  obdurate  horse,  then,  must  be  vanquished  in  a  trial  of  strength;  he 
must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  all  his  efforts  and  struggles  at  resistance 
shall  be  skillfully  encountered,  and  rendered  futile.  This  accomplished,  the 
horse  becomes  a  slave,  and  only  as  such,  is  he  useful.  In  this  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  horse  taming.  It  requires  nothing  but  confidence,  fearlessness,  and 
patience,  and  perseverance  in  the  operator  to  perform  what  appears  to  be 
almost  miraculous.  The  time  required  to  conquer  the  horse  vanes  with  the 
animal's  disposition,  from  fifteen  minutes  to  three  hours,  and  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation.  In  general  it  is  quickly  and 
noiselessly  accomplished,  but  at  times  tne  struggle  is  severe  and  protracteo,  but 
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•access  iBvari&bly  eventiiates ;  during  the  period  I  have  imparted  instructions 
in  horse  training  I  have  had  several  very  vicious  animals  subjected  to  my 
treatment^  which  I  have  in  no  instance  failed  to  conquer." 

6.— THE  SORGHO  OR  CAIO:  SUGAR  AGAIN. 
■  On  several  occasions  attention  has  been  called  through  the  pages  of  the 
Review  to  the  ffreat  deception  being  practiced  on  the  country  by  virtue  of 
representations  in  regard  to  the  Sorgho  or  Cane  Sugar,  which  were  not  only 
not  sustained  by  the  facts,  but  were  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  We  asserted 
that^  as  a  sugar  or  syrup  producer,  it  was  of  little  or  no  value. 

Having  just  laid  our  hands  upon  the  New  England  Farmer,  we  find  the  editor 
endorsing  an  account  of  a  most  disastrous  failure  of  the  Sorgho  experiment  in 
these  words; 

**  We  yielded  a  good  deal  of  space  last  year  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  dninese  sugar  cane,  advised  our  friends  to  try  it  in  a  small  way,  and  have 
more  recently  given  many  accounts  of  results  in  various  quarters,  and  the  con- 
clusion we  have  come  to  is  this:  When  molasses  is  seveuty-five  cents  a  gallon 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  [that  is,  every  ten  years  or  so — Ed.  Review]  and 
the  prospect  is  strong  that  it  will  remain  so,  it  will  be  wise  for  those  who  have 
light,  early  land,  to  cultivate  the  cane." 

The  account  which  the  editor  endorses  is  given  very  humorously.  The  party 
had  seventy  gallon  of  juice  from  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  hills  of  cane,  ana 
agreed  with  a  neighbor  deacon  to  work  it  up  for  half.    The  account  proceeds — 

"We  had  seventy  gallons  of  juice,  but  from  these  seventy  gallons  we  obtained 
but  seven  gallons  of  syrup.  There  came  a  sudden  early  frost,  which  injured  the 
cane  so  that  we  thought  it  would  not  yield  so  much  saccharine  matter. 

"  Now  the  deacon  had  to  strip  the  leaves  from  all  the  stalks  before  they  could 
be  crushed,  and  the  frost  had  made  them  adhere  closer,  and  increased  the  labor. 
Then  there  was  the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  mill,  all  of  which 
brought  up  our  three  gallons  and  a  half  of  syrup  to  quite  a  respectable  price. 
At  last  it  was  completed,  and  the  deacon  tasted,  we  tasted,  the  children  tasted, 
and  one  looked  at  the  other,  then  we  tasted  again,  then  a  silence.  I  wanted 
to  say  it  was  good,  but  I  couldn't  tell  a  lie.  The  deacon  finally  said  he  liked 
it>  and  he  thought  the  more  one  ate  of  it>  the  better  they  would  like  it  We 
tried  the  experiment,  and  kept  a  tumbler  of  it  near  us  through  the  day,  and 
occasionally  tasted,  as  we  have  seen  old  women  do  with  herb  tea,  but  our  pal- 
ates were  mexorable ;  we  could  not  like  it^  and  finally  we  told  the  deacon  if 
he  would  take  the  whole  for  the  labor  of  preparing  the  stalks  and  the  expense 
of  transporting  them  to  the  mill,  we  would  conclude  the  bargain.  He  assented, 
and  we  thought  he  had  the  hardest^  share,  if  he  was  to  eat  the  syrup.  So  you 
see,  Mr.  Editor,  we  furnished  land,  seed,  and  manure — and  learned  wisdom.  I 
ought  to  add  that  our  Indian  com  was  good,  and  ripened  very  well,  notwith- 
standing the  wetness  of  the  season.  The  potatoes  were  very  fine,  mealy,  and 
delicious,  with  no  symptoms  of  disease.  These  good  old  friends  were  true  to 
xia,  and  if  I  farm  it  again  I  shall  cultivate  their  acquaintance  more  closely." 

6.— AGRICULTURAL  WEALTH  OF  OHIO. 
The  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  Ohio  has  recently  made  a  report  In  regard 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  from  which  the  following  digest  has  been  made. 
It  will  interest  our  readers : 

1.  Of  Wheat. — ^The  following  is  the  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  Ohio  for  eight 
successive  years: 

In  1849 14, 487, 361  bushels. 

1850 81,408,000 

1851 25,309,225 

1862 22,962,774         « 

1858 17,118,811 

1854 11,819,110 

1866 19,669,820         "     ' 

1856 16,868,887 
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This  gives  most  remarkable  yariations.  The  crop  of  1849  was  not  half  that 
of  1850;  and  that  of  1850  was  nearly  treble  that  of  1854!  The  variations  in 
the  production,  per  acre,  are  about  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  general 
aggregate. 

In  1850,  per  acre 17  bushels. 

1851,       *'       15         " 

1864,       "       8 

The  average  of  eight  years*  production  per  acre,  is  fourteen  bushels;  and  this 
may  fairly  be  assumed  as  the  general  average  of  wheat  production  in  Ohio. 
Since  1854,  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has  recovered.  In  fact,  the  price  of  wheat 
got  to  be  so  high  in  1856  and  1857,  that  farmers  could  afford  to  raise,  even  at 
a  small  rate  of  production.  There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  Ohio  will 
soon  obtain  agam  the  great  production  of  1850,  or  that  the  United  States  will 
even  raise  any  very  great  surplus. 

Wheat,  as  a  grain,  does  not  seem  native  to  this  country;  but  com,  oats,  and 
rice,  and  potatoes,  all  are,  and,  therefore,  (if  this  be  so,)  it  is  not  surprising^ 
that  the  native  plants  should  excel  in  strength  of  growth.  The  wheat  has  three 
great  enemies,  besides  drouth,  etc  It  has  the  winter  freezing,  the  summer 
smut,  and  the  weavil,  all  to  contend  with;  and  each  of  these  has  frequently 
killed  the  whole  crop  in  certain  localities. 

As  the  production  is  variable  so  is  the  price.  In  the  last  three  years^  the 
price  of  flour  at  Cincinnati  has  varied  from  $3  70  to  $8  per  barreL  In  a  length 
of  time  the  average  price  of  flour  has  been  $5  per  barrel,  which  is  about  equir- 
alent  to  $1  per  bushel  for  wheat  At  that  price,  and  an  average  production, 
wheat  is  a  productive  crop.  Thus:  an  acre,  fourteen  bushels,  at  fl  per  bushel, 
$14;  cost  of  cultivating,  $5;  seed,  $1 — net  profit,  $8. 

Thia  counting  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  should  make  a  well  improved  wheat 
field  worth  $100  per  acre.  But  we  suppose  the  best  wheat  field  of  Ohio  may 
be  bought  for  half  that 

2.  Of  the  Corn  Crop. — Corn  is  the  real  staple  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  ita 
production  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  even  that  of  population.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  last  eight  years: 

In  1849 • 59,078,695  bushels. 

1850 56,619,608 

1851 61,171,282 

1852 58,165,517 

1853 78,486,000 

1854 62,171,551 

1865 f, 87 ,  587 , 4  84 

1856 57,802,515 

Here  we  eee  the  crop  has  uniformli/  been  les*  in  aliemate  ^ear%  the  even 
years  being  bad  crops ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  of  each  two  years 
has  increased  at  a  very  uniform  rate. 

Term  of  1849  and  1850 116,700,000  bushels. 

Term  of  1861  and  1852 119,300,000 

Term  of  1863  and  1854 125,600,000        ^ 

Term  of  1855  and  1856 145,600,000        " 

Looking  to  the  uniformity  of  these  results,  but  that  the  last  a^regate  waa 
rather  large,  in  proportion,  than  in  1858-'54,  we  doubt  whether  the  aggregate 
of  1867-'68  will  be  as  great  an  increase.  Indeed,  if  it  shall  come  up  to  that 
of  1856-56,  we  shall  be  surprised.  The  average  of  these  crops  is  about 
64,000,000  bushels,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  for  Ohio. 

The  average  per  acre  of  the  com  crop  is  thirty-five  bit*kel$.  There  are  coun- 
ties which  have  raised  sixti/  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  farms  which  have  averaged 
an  hundred,  but  these  are  m  remarkably  good  seasons  and  districts.  They  are 
not  common  cases.  On  the  whole,  the  com  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one,  and 
will  long  remain  the  great  staple  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— OUR  INLAND  COMMERCE. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Hatcb,  of  New  York,  lately  treated  of  this  subject  in  a  speech 
before  Congress.     He  says : 
For  the  extent  of  the  inland  commerce,  I  refer  to  the  official  report 
Andrews,  in  his  Colonial  Lake  Trade,  1852,  says — page  49: 
**  The  whole  traffic  of  these  great  waters  may  be  now  unhesitatingly  stated 
at  1326,000,000,  employing  seyent^-foor  thousand  tons  of  steam  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  of  sail,  for  the  year  1851.     Whereas,  previous 
to  1800,  there  was  scarcely  a  craft  above  the  size  of  an  Indian  canoe  to  stand 
against  an  aggregate  marine,  built  up  within  half  a  century,  in  what  was  then 
afmost  a  pathless  wilderness,  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  tons  burden." 
In  1866,  you  will  find  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  the 
House  (No.  316,  page  9,  vol.  h)  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  tonnage,  imports^ 
and  exports  of  each  of  the  lake  districts,  as  follows: 

Conunfrce  of  the  lake$ — excltuive  of  freight  and  pcusenger  trade. 

Tonnage  entered  Value  of  imports 

and  cleared.  and  exports. 

Buffalo  district 8,830,232  $808,023,000 

Cuyahoga  district 1,782,493  162,185,640 

Sandusky 69,966,000 

Maumee 1,034,644  94,107,000 

Chicago 2,062,000  283,878,000 

Detroit 1,588,000  140,000,000 

Milwaukee 35,000,000 

Oswego 1 ,607 ,000  146,826,000 

Double  exports  and  imports. 2)  1,174,394,650 

587,197,820 
Other  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  omitted 42,226,000 

Total  value  of  commerce  of  the  lakes,  exclusive  of  Prusque 

Isle  and  Michilimackinac 629,428,820 

I  will  also  add  from  Graham's  official  report  to  the  Senate — page  401 : 

"  The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  have  their  shores  washed  bj 
the  great  inland  seas,  whose  intercommunication,  by  ship  navigation,  is  much 
interrupted  by  the  want  of  a  safe  and  sure  channel  over  these  flats. 

"The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  a  portion  of  Michigan, 
on  the  one  side,  are  crippled  in  their  important  commercial  relations  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  with  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  ana  Wisconsin,  and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  on  the  other  side,  by 
this  intervening  obstacle.  Something  would  seem,  then,  under  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution,  to  be  necessary  to  t^  done,  in  order  to  regulate  the  commerce 
between  these  States.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  subject  becomes  one  of  great 
public  eoncem. 

**The  value  of  the  articles  of  commerce  and  navigation  which  passed  over 
these  flats  during  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  days  of  open  navigation,  in  the 
year  1855— aay  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  1st  of  December — will  be 
presently  shown  to  have  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  $259,721,455  50; 
that  is  to  say,  $250,721,455  50;  or,  per  day,  during  the  navigable  season, 
$1,129,228  72.  The  improvement,  then,  when  undert&CD,  should  be  executed 
with  a  degree  of  permanency  and  celerity  combined,  commensurate  with  its 
importance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  intereste  involved." 
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Those  who  wish  to  ma\e  the  comparison  between  the  inland  and  foreign 
commerce  will  find  that  the  former  always  largely  exceeds  the  latter  when* 
ever  a  healthy  prosperity  exists  among  the  people,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
with  foreign  countries  preserved. 

2.— CHARLESTON  AND  HER  STEAM  MARINE. 

The  Charleston  Courier,  which  is  certainly  the  first  commercial  paper  in  the 
Southern  country,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  sheets,  thus  con- 
denses some  facts  in  regard  to  the  growing  commercial  marine  of  that  ancient 
emporium : 

It  will  not  prove  a  very  difficult  matter,  we  think,  to  conjecture  what  the 
good  people  of  our  city  would  have  thought  or  said,  had  they  been  told  con- 
sideraoly  less  than  a  half  century  ago,  that  at  this  day  the  proud  waters  of 
our  capacious  harbor  would  bear  on  their  bosom  no  less  than  some  two  dozen 
large  and  minor  class  steamers.  Such,  however,  is  nevertheless  a  fact;  art  and 
science,  energy,  intelligence,  and  conmierce  combined,  the  five  most  powerful 
levers  to  advancement  and  progress,  have  accomplished  it  Of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  this  steam  marine  we  will  notice  the  Jtabel,  with  William  Rollins,  her 
veteran,  gentlemanly,  and  efficient  commander.  She  is  a  first  class  semi-monthly, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  between  tliis  port  and  Havana 
and  Key  West,  leaving  this  port  on  the  fourth  and  nineteenth,  and  Havana  via 
Key  West,  on  her  return,  on  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth  of  each  month.  Mor- 
decai  &  Co.,  110  East  Bay,  are  the  agents  of  this  fine  steamer.  In  connection 
with  the  Isabel  we  have  the  large  class  reserve  steamer  Catawba^  Capt  Hawes, 
always  ready  and  willing  to  meet  any  emergency  in  which  her  effective  aid 
may  be  needed.     Mordecai  &  Co.,  are  also  her  agents. 

Then,  and  in  the  following  order,  we  will  proceed  with  our  list  by  noticing 
the  New  York  and  Charleston  line  (semi-weefely)  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers and  freight,  Henry  Missroon  <fc  Co.,  corner  of  Blast  and  Bay,  and  Adger's, 
South  Wharves,  agents.  Tlie  steamers  of  this  line,  each  having  gentlemanly, 
able,  and  popular  commanders,  now  consist  of  the  Columbia,  with  her  pioneer 
Captain,  (M.  Berry ;)  the  Nashville,  Capt  Murray ;  the  James  Adger^  Capt 
Andrews,  and  the  Marion,  Capt  Foster;  the  two  latter  of  which  have  been 
laid  up  for  a  short  time  to  rent 

The  Ket/stofie  State,  side-wheel,  with  her  noble  specimen  of  a  sailor  and 
gentleman,  Capt  Mai-ahman,  for  passengers  and  freight,  a  first  class  vessel, 
leaves  this  port  every  alternate  Saturday,  for  Philadelphia.  Her  agents  are 
T.  S.  &  T.  G.  Budd*,  T6  East  Baj. 

Cromwell's  (propeller)  Line,  with  its  attentive  and  faithful  ofiScers,  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight^  and  plying  between  this  port  and  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  consists  of  the  Memphis^  Captain  Watson ;  the  Atlanta^  Captain  Lay- 
field  ;  the  Westernport,  Captain  P.  S.  Berry ;  and  the  Tkos,  Swanriy  Captain 
Ramsay.  John  W.  Caldwell,  corner  of  Elast  Bay,  and  Boyce  A  Co.,  South 
Wharf,  are  the  agents  of  this  line. 

The  Everglade^  for  passengers  and  freight,  is  a  Florida  packet,  and  leaves 
this  port  eyery  Tuesaay  morning.  Her  deservedly  popular  commander  is  L. 
M.  Coxetter,  and  her  agent  Geo.  S.  Roux,  Brown  &  Co.*s  Whar£ 

The  8L  Mary's,  Captain  Freeborn,  a  faithful  son  of  old  Neptune,  another  Flori- 
da passenger  and  freight  packet^  leaves  this  port  every  Sunday  morning.  R  Q. 
Pinckney,  Jr.,  North  Commercial  Wharf,  is  her  agent  We  have  noticed,  how- 
ever, that^  within  a  few  days,  the  St.  Marjfs  has  been  withdrawn  for  repairs. 

The  Carolina^  with  her  true  old  salt.  Captain  Surtis,  being  a  first  class 
steamer,  leaves  this  port  for  Florida  direct  every  Tuesday  afternoon.  H.  L. 
Chisolm,  6  Southern  Wharf,  is  her  agent 

The  Gordon^  Capt  Harden,  her  active  commander,  for  Savannah,  a  fine 
steamer,  leaves  every  Monday  and  Friday  evening.  E.  Lafitte  A.  Co.,  Savannah 
Steam  Packet  Wharf,  are  her  agents. 

The  Cecils,  Capt  Peck,  so  favorably  known,  for  Beaufort,  Boyd*s  Landing, 
Port  Royal  Feriy,  Hilton  Head,  and  Savannah,  leaves  every  Thursday  night« 
£.  Lafitte  k  Co.,  are  also  her  agents. 
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The  (Georgetown  line,  with  its  faithful  officers  and  attendants,  consists  of 
the  steamer  Mna,  Capt  Daris,  and  the  Charleston,  Capt  Grantham.  This 
line  is  semi- weekly,  and  its  agents  are  J.  <fi?  S.  P.  Ravenel. 

The  Jgtfirto,with  her  old  favorite,  Capt  Sassard,  for  Edisto  and  St  Helena^ 
leaves  this  port  weekly. 

The  OtirtM,  Capt  Mansfield,  a  true  type  of  a  gentleman  and  sailor,  Island 
packet^  pb'es  regularly. 

The  Gen.  Clinch,  Capt  Chapman,  a  jolly  good  tar,  is  always  open  to  orders. 

Our  list,  however,  has  already  become  so  extended,  that  we  feel  compelled 
to  pass  over  a  notice  of  steamers  of  a  smaller  class  to  those  mentioned  above. 

A  considerable  coastwise  trade,  now  existing  and  increasing  between  this 
port  and  Boston,  has  already  induced  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  a 
steam  line  between  the  two  ports  will,  at  some  early  time,  become  necessary. 
We  go  still  further,  and  hope,  indeed,  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  we  may  be 
able  even  to  boast  of  the  successful  establishment  of  a  European  line. 

8.— SEA  RATES  OF  INSURANCK 

Thb  New  Orleans  Prices  Current,  takes  the  following  notice  of  that  portion 
of  Mr.  Carey's  letters  to  President  Buchanan,  which  relates  to  the  subject  of 
sea  risks  and  enhanced  rates  of  insurance.  Mr.  Carey  alludes  to  the  increased 
hazards  of  insurance,  and  to  the  diminished  security  m  our  commercial  marine. 
He  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  insurance  now,  as  compared 
with  1846-7,  viz: 

Rate$  of  Inturanee  upon  American  Ships, 
From  AUantic  Ports.  1846.  1358. 

To  Cuba 1^  per  cent  1^  a  2  per  cent 

ToLiverpool li      **  ij  a  2      " 

To  India  and  China U      **  H  ** 

To  and  from  Liverpool,  annual  rates  on 

hulls 6        "  8  " 

We  think  Mr.  Carey  has  somewhat  overstated  the  rates  of  the  present  year, 
if  compared  with  the  same  classes  of  risks  as  those  of  1846.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  tne  subject  is  one  deserving  of  scrutiny,  and  our  underwriters,  having  a 
due  knowledge  of  the  increased  hazards^  will  apply  their  remedy  in  the  shape 
of  increased  premiums,  while  our  ship-owners  should  scrutinize  the  grounds  of 
BQch  marked  differences.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York  has  had  this  subject  for  some  months 
under  investigation,  and  we  presume  the  result  of  his  inquiries  will  soon  be 
made  known.  According  to  some  of  our  Wall  street  underwriters,  the  actual 
increase  in  similar  classes  of  cargo  risks  at  this  time,  compared  with  1846-'7,  is 
from  20  to  S3  per  cent  Cotton  is  taken  now  at  f  to  Liverpool,  against  I  al^ 
ten  years  a^o ;  but  other  bulky  articles  are  charged  1^  a  2  per  cent,  while  hull 
risks  have  mcreased  to  8  or  10  per  cent  If  we  look  into  the  causes  of  these 
changes,  in  view  of  more  extended  science  and  general  information,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  insurance  offices  consider  the  hazards  of  loss  by  collision  as  fully 
double  what  they  were  in  1846-7.  There  are  many  cases  of  colIiBion  known 
and  recorded,  and  there,  no  doubt  have  been  many  that  never  will  be  known. 
In  eases  of  collision  it  frequently  happens  that  one  vessel  survives  the  accident^ 
while  in  others  both  are  carried  down,  and  none  left  to  tell  the  story. 

2.  A  second  and  a  very  prolific  source  of  loss  is  the  increased  burden  of  our 
ships  compared  with  1846-7,  unaccompanied  by  commensurate  strength.  Our 
ships  of  1,800  and  2,000  tons  of  the  present  day  are  not  relatively  as  strong  as 
the  large  ships  of  1840-48,  measuring  800  and  1,200  tons.  Hence  the  lament- 
able and  extensive  losses  by  cargoes  of  grain  shipped  in  bulk,  and  by  railroad 
iron  shipped  from  ports  where  nothing  else  formea  a  part  of  the  cargo. 

8.  Our  ships  are  not  as  well  manned  as  in  1846-8.  Our  ordinary  seamen  at 
this  day  are  neither  so  experienced  nor  so  reliable.  Many  are  shipped  as  sea- 
men who  are  nothing  but  landsmen,  and  incapable  of  duty.  They  are  fre- 
quently shipped  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  unfit  for  service. 
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4.  There  is  not  due  caution  observed  by  ships  in  approaching  the  coast  The 
lead  is  not  used  as  freely  as  a  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  vessel  and  cargo 
should  ensure. 

Another  cause,  but  temporary  only,  is  that  property  in  ships  has  of  late 
become  less  profitable,  and  the  iDsurance  value  often  exceeds  the  market  value. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  vessels  are  occanonally  lost 
because  a  profit  could  be  made  on  the  policy.  These  are  all  points  that  emi- 
nently claim  the  consideration  of  our  Cnamber  of  Commerce,  so  that  the  true 
remedy  may  be  applied  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  Our  underwriters, 
merchants,  shippers,  and  ship  captains  and  owners,  have  a  community  of  inte- 
rest in  this  subject. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.— OANAIS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

We  extract  the  follow!  ne  table  from  a  late  number  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Journal.    It  is  the  only  similar  table  in  existence : 

COMPILED  BT   RICHARD  8WANSON   FfSBKE,   ESQ. 

Canals.  TerminL  Miles. 

MAINE. 

Cumberland  and  Oxford Portland,  Sebago  Pond 20. 50 

Songo  River  Improvement. Lock  in  Songo  River 80.00 


50.50 

NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 

BowFalls *]  r  0.75 

SSSr^tii;::::::::;;:::::  [AroandF.n,inMerrim.oRiver...   »;j8 

8ewell*s  Falls J  [  0.25 

Middlesex See  Massachusetts. 


2.18 


VERMONT. 

White  River  Falls )                                                            C  0.50 

Bellows  Falls t  Around  Falls  in  Connecticut  River .  -J  0.16 

Waterqueechy )                                                            (  0 .40 


1.06 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Middlesex Probably  disused , 27 .  00 

Pawtucket Around  Falls 1 .60 

Blackstone Probably  disused 45 .00 

K^"^fe^;:::::::::::::::}A~-<iF'"»-  Connecticut lu.erj  i-^ 


RHODE  ISLAND.  78.60 

Blackstone See  Massachusetts. 

COKNECnCCT. 

Enfield  Falls Around  Falls  in  Connecticut  River. .  5 . 50 

KEW   YORK. 

Erie,  Eastern  Division. Albany,  Oneida  Lake 188 .  68 

Albany  Basin Albany 0 .  77 

Champlain,  Glenn  Falls  Feeder. . . .  Watertown,  Whitehall 78.00 

Black  River  Feeder  Improvement.  .Utica  to  Navigable  Black 95 .00 
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Omab.  TenniBL  llUes. 

Erie,  Middle  Division Oneida  Lake,  R  line,  Wayne  County  78 .00 

Chenango Utica^  Binghampton. 97 .  01 

Oneida  Lake Oneida  Lake,  Main  1 6.00 

Oswego Syracuse,  Oswego 88.00 

Baldwin^Tille  Side  Gut Baldwinsville,  Oswego  Canal 0.75 

Oneida  River  Improvement 20.00 

Seneca  River  Towing  Path 6.25 

Oajnga  and  Seneca Montezuma,  Geneva 28 .00 

Crooked  Lake 8.00 

Chemung ,. Seneca  L.,  Elmira 28.00 

Feeder Coming,  Fairport 16.00 

Cayuga  Inlet 2.00 

Ene,  Western  Division E.  line,  Wayne  County,  Buffalo 155 .00 

Genesee  Valley Rochester,  Clean. 106.00 

Danville  Side  Cut Danville,  Shakers 12.00 

Delaware  and  Hudson See  Pennsylvania 108 .00 

Junction Elmira,  State  line,  Pennsylvania. ...     .... 

Croton  Aqueduct Croton  Lake,  New  York  city 40.00 

1,809.86 

NEW  JXBSET. 

Delaware  and  Raritan Trenton,  New  Brunswick 48 .00 

Morris Jersey  city,  Easton 101 .70 

Salem Salem,  Delaware  River 4.00 


148.70 

PEKNSTLVANIA. 

Main  Line,  Eastern  Division Columbia,  Hollidaysburg 178 .00 

Da        Western  Division Johnston,  Pittsburg 108 .  00 

Susquehanna  Division. Juniata  Junction,  Northumberland. .  41 .00 

West  Branch Northumberland,  Farrandsville 76.00 

Lower  North  Branch. Northumberland,  Pittston. 78 .00 

Upper do Pittston,  State  L,  New  York 94.00 

Delaware  Division Bristol,  Easton 60 .00 

Schuylkill  Navigation Philadelphia,  Port  Carbon 1 .  08 

L^igh do Easton,  Stoddartsville 84.00 

Union Reading,  Middletown. 77 .00 

Branch Junction,  Pine  Grove 22.00 

Su8<]|uehanna  and  Tide  Water,  18 

miles  in  Maryland Columbia,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland  45 .00 

Wisconisco Clark's  Ferry,  Millersburg 18 .00 

Beaver  and  Erie. Beaver,  Erie  City 186.00 

French  Creek  Feeder Meadville,  Evansburg 21 .00 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Cross  Cut, 

68  miles  in  Ohio. Newcastle,  Akron,  Ohio 78.00 

Monongahela  Navigation Pittsburg,  10  m.  N.  Virginia  line. ...  84. 00 

Bald  Eigle  and  Spring  Creek  Navi- 
gation   Bellefonte,  Lockhaven 25 .00 

Conestoga  Navigation Lancaster,  Safe  Harbor 18.00 

Youghiogeny  Navigation MeKeesport>  West  Newton 18. 00 

DKLAWABB.  1,849.00 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  4  miles 
in  Maryland , Delaware  City,  Chesapeake  City ....  18 .  50 

MARTLAND. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  3  miles  in 

the  District  of  Columbia Geoigetown,  D.  C,  Cumberland  ...  .191 .00 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware See  Delaware. 

Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water See  Pennsylvania. 
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Canak.  Termini. 

DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBIA. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio See  Maryland. 

TIROINIA. 

Alexandria Alexandria  Aqueduct 7 .20 

James  River  and  Kanawha Richmond,  Buchanan. 147 .78 

Dismal  Swamp Norfolk,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  Carolina.  28 .00 

do.    Branches Several 11 .00 


188.98 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Weldon Roanoke  It.  Improvement 12.00 

Club  Foot  and  Harlow Beaufort,  Neuse  River 1.50 

Dismal  Swamp  and  Branches. See  Virginia. 

IS.M) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Santee Cooper  River,  Santee  River 22.00 

Winyaw River  Improvements. 7 .  60 

Saluda do 6 .  20 

Drehr's do 1 .80 

Lorick do 1.00 

Loekh  art's do 2.70 

Wateree. do 4.00 

Cataw  ba do 7 .  80 

52.50 

GEOROU. 

Savannah  and  Ogeechee. Savannah,  Ogeechee  River 16 .00 

Brunswick Brunswick,  Aitamaha  River 12.00 

28.00 

ALABAMA. 

Muscle  Shoal In  Tennessee  River 86.70 

Huntsville Huntsville,  Tennessee  River ....  16.00 


51.70 

LOUISIANA. 

Orleans  Bank New  Orleans 4. 25 

Carondelet do 4.00 

Barataria New  Orleans,  Lake  Cataouache 8. 50 

Lake  Veret New  Orleans 8 .00 

24.75 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville  and  Portland Louisville,  Portland 2 .50 

Kentucky  River  Improvement. . .  .River  Improvements 100.00 

Licking  River. do ao 94 .  00 

Green  River do do 190 .  00 

Barren  River do do 100 .00 


486.50 

ILUN0I8. 

Illinois  and  Michigan. Chicago,  Peru 102.00 

WISCONSIN. 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Portage Across  Portage 2.00 

MICHIQAK. 

Sault  St  Marie Left  Bank  of  St  Marie  River. 0.75 
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Canals.  Tennlnl.  Mflea. 

INDIANA. 

Wabaah  and  Erie,  90  m.  in  Ohio. .  .Evansville,  Toledo,  Ohio 469.00 

Whitewater,  7  or  8  m.  in  Ohio. . .  .Lawrenoeburg,  Hagerstown 74.00 

543.00 
omo. 

Ohio  and  Erie Portsmouth,  Cleveland 807 .00 

ZanesvUle  Branch Junction,  Zaneeville 14.00 

Columbus  Branch. Junction,  Columbus 10.00 

Lancaster  Branch Junction,  Lancaster 9 .00 

Hocking  Valley Lancaster,  Athens. 66.00 

Walhonding  Branch Coshocton,  up  W.  Valley 26 .00 

Eastport  Branch Junction,  Eastport 4.00 

Dresden  Branch. , Junction,  Dresden 2.00 

Miami  and  Erie Cincinnati,  Wabash  Junction 178 .00 

Aluakingum  Improvement Zanesville,  Marietta 91 .00 

Sandy  and  Beaver Bolirar,  Livei-pool 86 .00 

Canton  Branch Junction,  Canton. 14.00 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Cross  Cut.  .See  Pennsylvania. 

Wabash  and  Erie See  Indiana. 

Whitewater. See  Indiana.  

796.00 


Total 6,131.63 

2.— THE  WAGON  ROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

UEUTBNANT  BKALs's  RKPOBT  TO  THB  8BCBETABT   OF  WAB. 

Washington,  April  26,  1868. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  daily  journal  of  the  survey 
made  last  summer  and  winter  of  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Colo- 
rado river,  or  State  line  of  California,  near  the  86th  parallel.  With  this  jour- 
nal I  send  also  an  itinerary  from  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico,  to  California. 
"Hiia  itinerary  gives  distances  as  they  exist,  no  air  lines  or  imaginary  curves, 
but  every  turn  of  our  wheels  recorded  by  the  odometer  attached.  It  is  proper 
that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  to  go  by  Fort  Defiance  and 
tiienee  to  Zuni,  our  starting  point,  is  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and  a  very 
great  increase  of  distance  to  no  purpose.  Complying  with  my  instructions,  I 
proceeded  to  Fort  Defiance,  and  tnence  to  Zuni,  out  my  train  I  sent  by  the  di- 
rect road  from  the  Gallo  river  to  Zuni,  saving  not  less  than  sixty  miles.  Accom- 
panying my  journal  is  a  table  showing  the  thermometer  at  its  nighest  elevation 
and  lowest  depression  during  the  day,  and  always  exposed  to  the  sun  on  our 
outward  journey  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  another  kept 
on  ray  return  in  January  and  February,  for  the  same  purpose.  A  comparison 
of  those  two  establish  the  interesting  fact  that  one  may  travel  the  road  m  win- 
ter or  summer  without  suffering  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  journal 
which  I  send  you  is  a  faithful  history  of  each  day's  work,  written  at  the 
camp-fire  at  the  close  of  every  day.  I  have  not  altered  or  changed  it  in 
any  respect  whatever,  as  I  desired  to  speak  of  the  country  as  it  impressed 
me  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  be  as  faithful  in  my  description  as  possible.  You 
will  therefore  find  it  very  rough,  but  I  hope  those  who  may  follow  in  my 
footsteps  over  the  road  may  find  it  correct  in  every  particular.  I  have 
written  it  for  the  use  of  emigrants  more  than  for  show,  and  if  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  I  shall  be  well  satisfied.  I  have  described  thin^ 
as  I  found  them  in  the  seasons  in  which  I  passed.  More  or  less  water  m 
the  summer,  more  or  less  snow  in  the  winter,  may  be  found  by  those  who 
follow  me ;  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  seasons,  but  I  am  for  all  my  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  country  over  which  we  passed.  As  far  as  the  San 
Francisco  mountain,  the  road  needs  scarcely  any  other  improvement  than  a  few 
bridges.    In  one  place  alone,  a  bridge  at  the  Cafion  Diabolo  would  save  twenty- 
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Ave  or  thirty-five  miles  of  travel ;  and  on  the  whole  road  its  length  might  be 
shortened  by  subsequent  explorations  and  straightening  elbows,  one  hundred 
miles.  As  this  will  mevitabiy  become  the  great  emigrant  road  to  California, 
as  well  as  that  by  which  all  stock  from  New  Mexico  will  reach  that  place,  it  is 
proper  that  the  uovernment  should  put  it  in  such  a  condition  as  to  relieve  the 
emigrant  and  stock-driver  of  as  many  of  the  hardships  incident  to  their  busi- 
ness as  possible.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  that  water  dams  be 
constructed  at  short  intervals  over  the  entire  road.  With  these  and  a  few 
bridges  and  military  posts,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  whole  emigration  to  the 
Pacific  coast  would  pursue  this  one  line,  instead  of  being  divided  and  scattered 
over  half  a  dozen  aifferent  routes.  The  advantage  to  the  traveler,  and  the 
economy  to  the  Government^  of  having  one  line  instead  of  a  dozen  to  protect, 
would  rally  repay  all  the  expenses  at^nding  the  construction  of  the  road.  I 
presume  there  can  be  no  furtner  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  coun- 
try near  the  85th  parallel  for  a  wagon  road,  since  Aubrey,  Whipple,  and  my- 
self have  all  traveled  it  successfully  with  wagons,  neither  of  us  on  precisely 
the  same  line,  and  yet  through  very  much  the  same  country. 

You  will  find  by  my  journal  that  we  encamped  sometimes  without  wood^  and 
sometimes  without  water,  but  never  without  abundant  grass.  Starting  with  a 
drove  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  that  number  was  increased  by  births 
upon  the  road,  but  not  one  was  lost  during  the  iourney.  In  our  first  journey 
we  groped  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  and  the  weather  being  warm,  did  not  care 
to  leave  the  valleys  for  the  wood,  which  is  generally  found  on  the  hill-sides : 
and  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  waters  discovered  were 
directiy  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  found  almost  without  search,  and  at 
short  distances  apart  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  if  so  much  was  dis- 
covered on  the  first  journey,  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  found  upon 
a  little  exploration.  In  preference  to  Artesian  wells,  I  propose  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency 01  water  by  a  system  of  dams  across  ravines  and  canons,  such  as  are 
used  in  Mexico,  abundant  evidences  existing  throughout  the  country  that  rains 
fall  in  sufiSoient  quantities  during  the  year  to  keep  them  fuU.  In  Mexico  dams 
of  this  kind  are  used  in  the  irrigation  of  large  tracts  of  iefritory,  which  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  this  means  for  the  supply  of  that  element  and  for 
their  crops,  I  cannot  too  urgently  call  your  attention  to  this  method  of  pro- 
curihg  abundant  supplies  of  water,  not  only  on  the  road  to  California^  but  on 
other  emigrant  routes  where  water  may  be  scarce.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  artificial  means  of  obtaining  water,  of  returning  a  certainty  for  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  of  answering  every  purpose  to  be  expected  of  wells 
of  any  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  it  being  far  more  economical 

In  the  journey  of  the  year,  during  which  I  have  been  engaged  upon  this  work, 
I  have  not  lost  a  man,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  case  <«f  sickness  in  camp. 
The  medicine  chest  proved  only  an  encumbrance.  My  surgeon  having  left  me 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  journey,  I  did  not  employ,  nor  did  I  have  need  of 
one  on  the  entire  road.  Even  in  mid- winter,  and  on  the  most  elevated  portions 
of  the  road,  not  a  tent  was  spread,  the  abundant  fuel  rendering  them  unnecessary 
for  warmth  and  comfort. 

I  regard  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  on  the  Colorado  river  as  an  in- 
dispensable necessity  for  the  emigrant  over  the  road ;  for  although  the  Indians 
living  on  the  richer  meadow  lands  are  agriculturists,  and  consequently  peace- 
ful, they  are  very  numerous — so  much  so  that  we  counted  eight  hundred  men 
around  our  camp  on  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  temptation  of  scattered  emigrant  parties  with  their  families^  and  the  con- 
fusion of^ inexperienced  teams  rafting  so  wide  and  rapid  a  river  with  their 
wagons  and  families,  would  offer  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  Indians  to 
withstand. 

To  complete  this  road  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Government,  and  looking 
to  it  as  the  single  line  of  emigration  to  our  Pacific  possessions,  uninterrupted 
by  the  snows  of  winter  or  heats  of  summer,  would  require  an  appropriation 
such  as  would  make  it  a  matter  of  security  and  convenience  to  be  preferred  by . 
the  richer  class  of  emigrants  to  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  its  comforts, 
safety,  and  pleasures;  and  by  the  poorer  as  the  more  economical  means  of 
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transit^  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  to  the  Pacific ;  but  snch  a  sum,  at  this  time, 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  asking.  With  each  an  appropriatiou,  and  a  military 
poet  at  every  seventy-five  miles — around  which  thnfty  settlements  would  soon 
{TOW  up»this  could  be  accomplished ;  and  as  the  road,  for  the  most  part^  lies 
uirougn  a  country  very  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  gazing, 
these  posts  might  be  abandoned  as  the  settlements,  of  which  they  would  form 
the  nudeus,  would  gain  strength  to  protect  themselves. 

Another  appropriation  of  $100,000,  to  build  bridge^  to  cut  off  elbows,  and 
to  straighten  the  road  from  point  to  point,  and  make  other  improvements  on 
the  road,  would,  I  think,  make  it  one  of  the  best  routes  for  transit  across  the 
oontinent  I  feel  assured  that  the  public  lands  which  wotlld  be  brought  into 
the  market  and  sold  within  three  years  after  the  opening  of  this  road,  will  re- 
pay fourfold  the  appropriation  asked. 

I  hava  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ED.  H.  BEALE,  Superintendent 

Hob.  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War. 


Gamps. 

Albuquerque. . 

Atusco 

Rio  Puerco 

Near  Rita 

Covero 

Hay  Gamp. 

Aqua  Trio 

Pioseription  Rock. . 
Ojo  del  Percudo. . . . 

Zuni 

Indian  Well 

No.  1 

Jacob's  Well 

Ko.  2,  Naviyo  Spring. 
Noon  Halt.. . . 

No.  8 

Noon  Halt... . 
No.  4 

Three  Lakes.. 


mNEBART. 

Yiameter  dist  In  miles  from 
Last  Camp,     ^baqnerqie. 


Groosing  Pueroo 1.'76. 

No.6 11.26. 

Ko.  6 18.50. 

No.7 10.17. 

No.  8 13.25. 

Cafion  Diabolo 19.85. 

No.  10 14.75. 

Near  Casnino  Caves..  ..13.50. 
Near  S.  Francisco  Springl7 .32. 

Lerouz  Spring 9 .06. 

No.  13 8.48. 

Breckenridge  Spring  ...11.13. 

No.  14 8.07. 

Cedar  Spring 6  50. 

No.  16 10.50. 

Almanden  Cafion 19.75. 


..  2.10....     2.10... 

..20.68 22.73... 

..19.41 42.14... 

..18.12 55.26... 


.13.06 68.82. 

.25.87 93.69. 

.16.28 109.97. 

.16.32 126.29. 


.13. 18.... 141.42. 


.  6.19.. 
.14.43.. 
.11.93.. 
.  6.57.. 
.13.62.. 

.  6.18.. 
.  7.76.. 
.  7.26., 

.  8.60.. 


..147.61. 
,.162.04. 
..178.97. 
..180.54. 
..194.16. 

..200.29. 
..208.04. 
..215.29. 

..118.89. 

..220.64. 
..281.89. 
..250.89. 
..260.66. 
..278.81. 
,.298.16. 
,.807.91. 

.321.41. 
..388.78. 
..347.79. 
..356.27. 
..867.40. 

.375.47. 
..381.97. 
..392.47. 

.412.22. 


Bemarki. 

Wood,  water,  grass. 

.  .do..  ..do.  ...do. 

Water  in  pools,  wood,  grass. 

Abundance  of  wood,  water,  grass. 

Water  and  grass  abundant;  wood 

scarce. 
Wood,  water,  and  grass  plenty. 

.  .do do do. 

Small  spring ;  grass,  wood  plenty. 
Water,  grass,  plenty  of  wood  for 

camp  use. 
Wood  scarce,    grass    and  water 

abundant 
Wood,  water,  grass. 
Wood  and  grass ;  no  water. 
Water,  grass,  wood  for  camp. 

..do do do. 

Water    by   digging;    grass    and 

wood  scarce. 
.Grass  abundant. 

Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant 
Water  in  holes,  grass  abundant, 

and  fuel  sufficient. 
Water,  grass  abundant,  and  fuel 

sufficient 
Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant 


. . .do. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.... 

...do.. 

...do.. 
..do.. 

...do. . 

...do., 
.Wood  and  grass ;  no  water. 
.Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant 

...do do do. 

..  .do do do. 

..  .do do do. 

.Wood  and  grass  abundant;  not 
much  water. 


...do. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
. . .do. . . . 
.do. 


.do. 
. .  .do. 
. .  .do. 
...do. 
.  V  .do. 
. .  .do. 
...do. 
. .  .do. 
. .  .do. 
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Yiameter  dist  In  milM  firom  ^ 

Camps.  /  ■  * V  Bemtrks. 

Last  Camp.     Albuqaerqae. 

Smith's  Spring 8 .  06 . . .  .420 .  27 . . .  .Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant. 

Pass  Dornen 8.76. ..  .429. 02. ..  .Wood  and  grass  abundant;    no 

■water. 

No.  19 13.50 442.62 do do da 

No.  20 16.86 468.87. ..  .Water  two  miles  from  camp,  wood 

and  grass  abundant 

llempbeirs  Spring 4 .  06. . . .     —     ...  .Wood,  water,  and  grass  abundant. 

No.  21 ,...21.26 480.12 do do do. 

No.  22 9.76 489.87 Wood  and  grass  abundant ;  spring 

one  mile  distant. 

No.  28 6.60 495.37 do do.;  no  water. 

No.  24 8.46 503.82 Wood,  grass ;  spring  three  milea 

difttant 

No.  25 16. 76.... 620. 27.... Wood,  grass;  no  water. 

Sabadras  Spring. 7 . 26. . .  .627 . 82. . .  .Wood,  water,  and  grass. 

No.  26 13.26...  .641. 07....  Wood;  no  water  or  grass. 

Spring 8.76. . .  .649.82. . .  .Wood,  water,  and  grass. 

No.  27 1 .25 661 .07 do do do. 

No.  28 8.17 654.24 do do do. 

No.  29 1.26   ...555.49 do do do. 

No.  30 3.21 658.60 do do... do. 

E.  Bank,  No.  81 3.25 661.86 Colorado  river;  wood. 

W.  Bank,  No.  82 —  ....     —     Water  and  grass  abundant 

3.— NEW  ORLEANS  AND  OPELOUSAS  RAILROAD. 

The  following  report,  made  several  months  since  by  the  President  of  the  Ope- 
lousas  Railroad  Company,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  that  work: 

"Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  present  you  a  statement, 
ihomng  briefly  the  condition,  progress^  and  afiticipated  results  of  this  road,  given 
in  general  terms,  and  the  figures  in  round  numbers,  without  aiming  at  exact- 
ness. If  any  more  minute  or  extended  information  be  desired,  I  will  furnish  it 
with  pleasure,  or  would  be  happy  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  for  a  personal 
examination. 

The  condition  of  affairs  is  somewhat  thus : 

The  authorized  capital  is  $6,000,000,  and  the  subscription  as  follows : 

State,  in  bonds $1,200,000 

City,  in  bonds 1,600,000 

Parishes  and  individual  subscriptions,  and  city  tax. . .     1 , 630,000 

Total  subscription $4,230,000 

Unsubscribed 1,770,000 

$6,000,000 
Of  the  subscribed  stock  there  is  yet  unpaid — State, 
which  issues  bonds  only  in  proportion  to  other  pay- 
ments         $698 , 000 

Citjr,  uncollected  taxes,  Ac 68 ,000 

Parishes  and  individuals 490,000 

Difference  between  par  value  of  City  bonds  and  the 

amount  borrowed  on  them,  about 284,000 

$1,480,000 

Total  subscriptions  as  above 4, 280 ,000 

Leaves,  as  actually  realized $2,800,000 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  authorized  capital. 
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The  sam  borrowed  on  pledge  of  the  City  bonds,  constitated  the  whole  debt 
of  the  Company  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $80,000  on  mortgage,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  current 
debts.  An  increased  business  has,  however,  compelled  us  to  provide  increased 
means  of  transportation.  These,  with  the  settlement  of  an  old  claim  of  some 
$80,000,  have  added  considerably  to  our  debt  We  hope,  however,  to  clear  off 
the  whole  of  this,  during  the  current  year,  from  collections  of  balances  due, 
and  our  increased  receipts. 

PROoaxse. — ^The  road  from  Alpers  to  the  Texas  line  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty -seven  miles  in  length.  It  fs  completed  to  Berwick's  Bay,  eighty  miles, 
and  is  there  connected  with  Texas  by  a  line  of  steamships,  running  regularly 
semi-weekly,  and  an  additional  ship  to  be  put  on  in  November.  The  earnings 
of  the  completed  section  were  unfavorably'  affected  by  the  short  sugar  crop  of 
the  past  season,  but  the  summer's  business  shows  a  large  increase. 
The  receipt  for  passengers  and  freight  in  June,  July,  and  August 

of  1856,  amounted  to |38,615  87 

And  in  same  months,  in  1857  to 62,213  27 

Difference $23 ,  21 3  40 

or  sizty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  increase  on  freight^  separately,  was 
eighty  per  cent  The  whole  receipts  for  the  year  1856,  amounteu  to  $206,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  drawback  referred  to,  they  may  reach  $275,000  at  the 
clo6«  of  the  present  year,  and  we  think  $400,000  a  perfectly  reliable  estimate 
for  185& 

Tlie  road  is  now  in  running  order  to  Berwick's  Bay,  but  considerable  outlays 
are  yet  necessary  to  place  it  in  perfect  condition,  and  erect  some  warehouses  at 
the  Bay.  Our  total  receipts  are  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  the  eighty 
miles  of  the  road  to  the  Bay,  including  bridges,  depots,  &c,  &e. 

PaotiFEOTS. — We  have  now  to  cross  Berwick's  Bay,  and  continue  the  con- 
struction to  the  Sabine,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles.  The  Chief  En- 
fineer,  after  careful  calculation,  estimates  the  entire  cost,  including  the  Bay 
ridge,  $8,000,000,  and  for  thb  construction  our  principal  reliance  is  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  conditionally  donated  by  Congressu  These  lands, 
and  the  fuoils  to  be  raised  for  securing  the  donation,  are  now  subjects  of  vast 
importance  to  the  State  and  city. 

The  line  of  our  road  has  been  recently  run  out  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  is  very  favorable,  both  as  regards  the  value  of  the  iands, 
and  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  construction  of  the  road  through  them. 

We  will  be  entitled  to  six  sections  per  mile,  equal  on  the  whole  line  of  two 
hundred  and  fifly-seven  miles,  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty -six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  acres.  Making  liberal  aliowance  for  entries,  &c.,  we  can, 
we  think,  calculate  on  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  amply  sufhcient, 
it  is  estimated,  to  build  and  equip  the  whole  roud  from  Berwick's  Bay  to  the 
Sabine,  including  the  cost  of  the  Bay  bridge." 

4.— ROUTES  OF  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  TRAVEL. 

It  has  been  lately  announced  that  the  Postrimster  General  has  entered  into 
contracts  for  the  transportation  of  a  mail  to  Is'ew  Orleans,  on  a  new  route,  to 
be  effected  in  four  days  and  seventeen  hours;  and,  nlso,  that  a  contract  has 
been  signed,  with  the  Tehuantepec  Company,  for  the  carriage  of  the  Pacific 
mails.  These  are  important  matters,  for  which  that  able  officer  deserves  the 
thanks  of  this  country,  as  he  does  of  the  West  especially.  He  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  regulating  the  great  New  Orleans«and  Cairo  mail,  always  a  source  of 
much  complaint. 

TTie  Wilntington  Journal  is  unwilling,  however,  to  concede  the  advantajfcs 
which  are  claimed  for  the  new  route  via  Knoxville,  and  thus  enters  into  an 
exhibit  of  facts  and  figures  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  do  not  adopt 
or  reject  the  views  of  the  Journal,  but  give  them  for  information  or  criticism. 

"The  following  figures  are  believed  to  be  perfectly  correct,  the  distances  are 
official,  and  the  only  variation  that  can  exist  must  be  found  in  the  number  of 
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milee  of  tUging,  vhieh  we  may  hare  made  a  little  less  or  a  little  more,  bat  the 
error  cannot  exceed  ten  miles  either  way.    It  stands  thus: 

ICUea. 
^ew  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  completed  to  Canton, 

Mississippi 206 

Southern  Division  Miss.  Central  R.  R,  length  now 28 

Stage  line  from  Goodman's  Station,  on  same,  to  Water  Valley,  about. . .  96 
Nortliem  Division  Miss.  Central,  from  Water  Valley  to  Grand  Junction, 

on  Mem.  and  Charleston  R.  R 78 

From  Grand  Junction  to  Chattanooga,  via  Mem.  and  Charleston  and 

Nashville  and  Chat.  R.  R.'8 267 

From  Chattanooga  to  Dalton,  via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R 88 

From  Dalton  to  Knoxville,  via  K  Tenn.  and  Georgia  R.  R 110 

From  Knoxville  to  Bristol,  via  E.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  R.  R 130 

From  Bristol  to  Lynchburg,  via  Virginia  Tennessee  R.  R 204 

From  Lynchburg  to  Bucksville,  via  South  Side  R.R. 71 

From  Bucksville  to  Richmond,  via  Richmond  and  Danville,  R.  R 58 

From  Richmond  to  Washington,  via  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Po- 
tomac R.  R.  and  steamer. 180 

From  Washington  to  Baltimore,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R 40 

From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 100 

From  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 100 

1,686 
Well,  now,  this  makes  the  trifling  difference  of  wrr  three  hundred  mileB — a 
rath«r  noticeable  discrepancy,  we  think — between  the  actual  facts  and  the 
flourishing  assertions,  and  our  figures  cannot  be  disputed.  We  have  looked 
also  over  the  schedule  of  time,  and  find  that  it  really  comes  to  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  five  days  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  distances  on  this  boasted  short  line  with  those  on 
the  present  route,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  present  route  Ib  twenty- 
three  milee  the  shortest,  thus : 


New  Orleans  to  Mobile  by  steamer 160 

Mobile  to  Montgomery  by  stage  and  steamer 200 

Montgomery  to  West  Point. 87 

West  Point  to  Atlanto 88 

Atlanta  to  Augusta. 171 

Augusta  to  Ein^ville 117 

Kingsville  to  Wilmington 171 

Wilmington  to  Weldon 162 

Weldon  to  Richmond. 86 

Richmond  to  Washington 180 

Washington  to  New  York 240 

1,612 

This  showing,  from  the  actual  official  distances,  will  no  doubt  surprise  a  great 
many  people  who  have  swallowed  without  examination  the  report  of  the  great 
saving  in  distance  by  the  new  route.  Now,  as  to  time,  the  old  route  is  pre- 
pared, we  believe,  to  submit  a  schedule  by  which  mails  and  passengers  can  cer- 
tainly be  carried  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  in  auite  as  short  a  Ume 
as  that  ]^roposed  by  the  new  over-mountain  line,  if  not  indeed  in  shorter  time. 
The  mail  now  lies  over  seven  hours  at  Montgomery,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
save  at  least  six  hours.  An  efl'ort  is  also  in  progress,  and  is  certain  to  succeed, 
by  which  six  hours  will  be  saved  on  the  route  between  Atlanta  and  Richmond. 
This,  added  to  six  hours  at  Montgomery,  would  make  a  clear  saving  of  twelve 
hours  to  the  New  Orleans  mails  and  passengers. 

it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  completion  of  the  road  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction from  Charlottesville,  Vii^nia,  to  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  will  save  some 
seventy  miles ;  and  the  road  from  Cleveland  on  the  East  Tennesse  and  Virginia 
road  over  to  Chattanooga,  will  save  some  forty  more  miles.    Little  or  notiung 
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in  diitAiiee  o*n  be  saved  over  tbe  ninety-fiye  milee  of  Btaging  in  Miaainippt  by 
the  MitsLBaippi  Central  road.  These  varioas  connections,  which  will  lessen  the 
distance  on  the  interior  route  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  cannot  be  completed 
under  two  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  railroad  map  attached  to  Dinsmore's  Rail- 
road Guide  for  May,  shows  that  connections  are  in  progress  calculated  to  e£fect 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  distance  on  the  seaboard  route  between  the  great 
commercial  capitals  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Some  fifty  miles  only  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  Delaware  road  from  Seaford,  the  point  it  has  now 
reached,  to  Cherrystone,  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore  nearly  opposite  Norfolk. 
The  line  from  Weldon  to  New  York,  via  Norfolk,  Cherrystone,  and  Philadel- 
phia, would  be  considerably  shorter  than  the  present  by  Richmond,  Washing- 
ton city,  and  Baltimore ;  and  it  would  still  be  shorter  if  the  air  line  already 
projected  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  via  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  cross- 
ingthe  Delaware  bay  at  Cape  May,  was  only  pushed  to  completion. 

We  have  compared  the  actual  distances,  and  shown  by  the  figures  that  the 
advantage  claimed  for  the  Western  route  has  no  existence  in  fact.  Let  us  now 
torn  to  another  route  whose  claims  in  point  of  time  we  have  had  occasion  to 
pr^ent  once  before. 

By  railroad  from  New  York  to  Wilmington  or  Charleston,  thence  by  steamer 
to  Femandina,  thence  to  Cedar  Keys  by  Florida  railroad,  thence  by  steamer  to 
New  Orleans,  will  insure  the  transit  of  mails  and  passengers  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  or  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  in  or  under  four  days.  This,  we 
understand,  the  companies  will  guaranty.  No  inland  or  other  line  through 
mountain  goi^es  can  hope  for  the  same  certainty  in  its  winter  connections ;  in- 
deed, it  may  mirly  be  questioned  whether  the  time  proposed  can  be  averaged 
by  that  line  even  in  the  summer. 

By  the  way,  we  notice  from  some  of  our  exchanges  that  a  great  mistake 
exists  in  regard  to  the  great  Northern  and  Southern  mails  of  the  country,  the 
idea  being  entertained,  or  at  least  attempted  to  be  conveyed,  that  these  mails 
are  hereafter  to  go  by  the  route  across  tbe  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see. This,  we  learn  from  good  authority,  is  not  the  fact  It  is  true  that  a 
single  daily  mail  is  to  be  sent  by  tbe  mountain  route  after  the  fii-st  day  of  July, 
but  that  does  not  imply  a  discontinuance  of  the  mails  alon^  the  great  seaboard 
line.  Indeed  the  importance  of  a  double  daily  mail  to  all  tne  important  Atlan- 
tic cities  and  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  southern  Atlantic  tier  of 
States,  is  too  great  to  admit  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  either  of 
the  mails  from  this  line.'' 

5.— ROUTE  TO  THE  NORTH  VIA  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Wx  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  South  Carolinian  the  following  letter  dated 
the  1st  inst,  and  written  on  board  of  one  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  steamers.  It 
gives  the  impressions  of  a  traveler,  who  has  tried  the  new  central  route  to  the 
North  via  Columbia,  Charlotte,  and  Raleigh,  and  we  re-publish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  Northern  States  during  the 
approaching  summer: 

"The  new  schedule  on  the  Charlotte  and  North  Carolina  railroad  by  Raleigh, 
works  admirably  and  successfully,  and  the  traveling  community  begin  to  ap- 
preciate it.  Just  think  of  our  leaving  Columbia  on  Thursday  evening,  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  taking  supper  on  Friday  evening,  on  board  the  fine  Chesapeake 
steamer,  on  soft  crabs  and  oyster*.  The  trip  from  Columbia  to  Portsmouth, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles,  is  made  in  twenty- three  hours,  averaging 
twenty  miles  per  hour,*inclusive  of  all  stoppages.  No  time  is  lost  on  the  roa<^ 
and  you  reach  Weldon  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  train  by  Wilmington, 
which  starts  four  hours  sooner.  Who  wants  to  travel  faster?  You  take  break- 
fast at  Haw  river,  and  dine  at  Weldon,  at  friend  Moody's,  where  you  have  a 
good  dinner,  and  arrive  at  Portsmouth  at  five  p.  nL,  to  take  the  steamer  up  the 
bay. 

*"  The  North  Carolina  Central  road  is  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
managed,  as  are  the  others  on  this  line,  with  great  care  and  efficiency.    A  great 
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relief  to  passengers  is  the  new  arrangement  of  a  baggage  master  on  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  road,  to  change  checks  and  save  them  any  trouble  aboat  baggage, 
at  the  great  concision  of  Weldon,  where  so  many  roaos  meet 

**  We  have  so  often  described  the  delightful  tnp  on  board  the  North  Carolina 
or  Louii^iana,  that  it  is  scarcely  admissible  to  repeat  it,  but  we  may  say  that 
in  our  idea  it  is  the  perfection  of  traveling,  after  a  long  and  dusty  ride ;  witli 
stratum  after  stratum  of  dust  and  ashes  ooverinc  you  oefore  your  time  to  be 
reduced  to  them,  almost  fossilising  you,  it  is  delightful  to  get  the  comforts  of 
these  noble  steamers,  where  you  can  enjoy  free  locomotion,  delightful  air, 
beautiful  scenery,  with  the  pleasure  of  good  company,  and  a  supper  to  satisfy 
the  most  capricious.  You  have  river  navigation  and  sea  air,  with  the  most 
entire  satisfaction  that  any  one  can  enjoy  in  traveling.  We  cannot  too  highly 
reconmiend  the  advantages  of  the  Bay  line  over  any  route  to  the  North. 
Railroads  are  essential  for  speed,  but  there  are  no  comforts  in  them — here  you 
really  enjoy  yourself,  and  are  well  repaid  for  your  patronage.  The  steamers 
are  admirably  managed,  and  the  politeness  and  courtesy  of  the  officers  most 
agreeable.  The  sight  of  the  full  moon  rising  on  the  calm,  placid  bay,  was 
worth  a  day^s  travel  to  the  sea,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  late  hour  of  the  beautiful  night 

"ATRAVELLnu" 

6.— RAILROADS  IN  TEXAS. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  gives  the  following  summaiy  of  the  railroads  in  that 
SUte: 

The  present  condition  of  the  principal  railroads  in  Texas  is,  as  near  as  we 
can  arrive  at  it,  about  as  followa  The  total  length  of  srade  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  iron  laid  on  the  roads  is  embraced  in  the  following  statement : 

Miles  graded.    Iron  laid. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central 60  43 

B.  B.  B.  and  Colorado. 60  32 

Houston,  Tap 1  7 

"      and  Brazoria 30  none. 

Southern  Pacific , 25  20 

a  A.  and  Mo.  Gulf 25  6 

G.  H.  andH 40  25 

All  others  about 10  none. 

Total i\ 257  182 

Of  these  eighty  two  miles  of  completed  road,  over  which  daily  trains  of  cars 
are  running,  are  connected  with  this  city.  On  the  Southern  Pacific  we  believe 
the  cars  are  now  making  daily  trips,  as  well  as  on  the  five  miles  of  the  S.  A. 
and  M.  G.  The  G.  H.  and  H.  road  is  not  yet  in  operation.  There  are  now  in 
operation  on  these  roads  nine  locomotives  and  a  full  complement  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars. 

Within  one  year  the  amount  of  road  graded  has  been  one  hundred  and  three 
miles,  and  the  amount  of  iron  laid  sixty-nine  miles.  The  actual  cost  of  all  the 
railroad  work  yet  done  in  the  State  has  been  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  there  has  been  expended  in  the  last  year  about  |1, 100,000. 
The  probability  is  that  the  expenditure  in  the  future  will  be  above  that  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  in  March,  1859,  fully  seventy- 
five,  and,  perhaps,  a  hundred  miles  of  road  in  operation  more  than  we  havf> 

DOW. 

These  railroads  are  already  doing  wonders  for  our  State.  They  will  yet  make 
it  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  Who  yet  is  backward  in  this  great  pro- 
gressive movement  of  linking  every  part  of  Texas  by  iron  bands  to  its  great 
center?  Who  will  ignore  the  great  destiny  which  awaits  usf  Let  us  rejoice 
in  the  progress  already  made,  and  set  to  work  wjth  a  new  zeal  to  secure  the 
object  of  the  ambition  of  all  of  us. 
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1.— THE  FACTORIES  OF  LOWELL. 

In  1841  the  number  of  operatives  employed  at  Lowell  was  9,717,  and  the 
wages  paid  them  $1,849,044 ;  in  1852  the  number  of  operatit'es  bad  increased 

to  over  twelve  thousand,  and  the  wages  to  nearly  $2,V00,000.  In  1858 — but 
we  give  the  figures  in  detail: 

1858.  1852. 

Capital $18,900,000  $18,900,000 

Na  of  mills 52  51 

Spindles 896,064  842,722 

lioms. 12,086  9,909 

Females  employed 9,028  8,476 

Males           "           4,247  4,168 

Cotton  cloth  made  per  week — yards 2,809,000  2,550,000 

Woolen    •*        •*         ♦«      ♦•          "      80,000  27,000 

Carpets 26 ,  000  25 ,  000 

Rugs — No 60  

Cotton  consumed  per  week — lbs 810,000  810,000 

Wool            •*          "       "         *• 91,000  100,000 

Printed  and  4yed— yards 470,000  16,676,000 

Coal  used — tons 29,600  80,576 

Charcoal— bush 26,160  68,850 

Wood— cords. 1,840  3,220 

Oil— gals 61,517  69,677 

Lard  oil— gals 20,000  47,000 

Starch- lbs 1 ,685,000  1 ,409,000 

Floui^-bbls. 1,246  1,566 

Average  wages  females  per  week $2  00  $2  00 

»«            "       males      "      "     4  80  4  80 

Average  of  a  loom,  14  yam — ^yards  per  day 46  46 

"          "       «•       80     **          **         "     **    88  88 

**          "  spindle  per  day Ij-  1^ 

2.— CARPET  FACTORIES. 

Wb  learn  from  the  United  States  Economist,  that  great  progress  is  making 
in  the  development  and  extension  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  consume  more  carpets  than 
tiioee  of  any  other.  A  well-carpeted  room  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  The  list 
of  carpet  manufacturers  include : — The  Lowell  Co.,  the  Hartford  Carpet  Co., 
"tiie  Bfgelow  Carpet  Co.,  near  Boston,  the  New  England  Worsted  Co.,  A.  J. 
Smith  A  Co.,  and  Uiggins  A  Co.,  manufacturers,  of  this  city,  and  MoCallum  Sl 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Alone,  of  all  these,  the  New  England  Worsted  Co.  (owing  to  its  connection 
with  Lawrence,  Stone  &  Co.)  suspended  during  the  FalL  The  manufacture  is 
in  good  condition  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  consumes  from  fifty. to  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  wool,  principally  Smyrna  and  Buenos  Ayres  wools,  pjer 
annum. 

Carpets  are  now  a  staple  article  with  all  jobbers^  and  not  confined  to  ex- 
clusive carpet  dealers. 

Messrs.  Uiggins  &  Co.  manufacture  the  fine  Brussels  carpeting  so  much  in 
request)  and  also  the  Tapestry  Velvet  and  Rennals.  The  latter  article  is  also 
produced  by  the  New  England  Worsted  Co.,  as  well  as  at  Sing  Sing ;  and  the 
Bennals  also  by  the  Lowell  Co.,  the  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  and  other  establish- 
ments. Tlie  Segovia  carpets^  of  the  beet  quality,  are  made  by  the  Lowell  Co., 
the  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  by  Messrs.  Higgins  A  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  McCalhim 
A  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.    Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Smith,  of  this  city,  manufacture  a  style 
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of  Tapestry  IngraiD,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  establishmeDt  The  inferior 
ingrain  carpets  are  manufacturea  in  Philadelphia,  and  are  in  extensive  demand. 
The  stock  of  carpet  wools  on  hand  is  large,  and  prices  now  favor  the  manu- 
facturer, &A  they  are  able  at  present  to  buy  at  less  than  any  fresh  wools  can  be 
imported  at 

3.— SPIN^^ING  COTTON  ON  THE  PLANTATIONS. 

Thf.  Mobile  papers  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  cotton  yam  from  the  planta- 
tion of  George  S.  Yerger,  of  Mississippi,  manufactured  dfirectly  from  the  aeed 
cotton  by  the  process  of  Mr.  Henry,  which  has  been  so  fully  explained  in  pre- 
vious volumes  of  the  Review.     We  copy  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Henry : 

"  Ykkqer*8  Plantation,  Matf  7,  1868. 

"We  have  been  delayed,  but,  nevertheless,  have  been  progressing  pretty 
well.  The  gin  house  has  been  well  floored  to  suit  me,  and  a  room  built  to  put 
my  gin  and  lap  in ;  the  shafting  and  pulleys  are  all  peifectly  set  and  arranged. 
My  gin  and  lap,  the  lappers,  ten  cards,  two  drawing  frames,  two  speeders,  and 
four  reels,  with  other  things  well  put  up,  and  we  have  passed  cotton  through 
them  and  they  work  finely;  and  no  earthly  doubt  remains  of  complete  success. 
We  are  obliged,  however,  to  seal  the  room  overhead,  as  the  dust  from  the  cot- 
ton room  above,  is  worse  than  Mr.  Gilder  expected,  and  would  injure  the  ma- 
chinery were  the  room  not  sealed.  So  soon  as  that  is  done,  we  shall  put  up  the 
spinning  frames,  and,  directly  after,  go  to  spinning  up  tl^  seed  cotton.  We 
have  some  sixty  bales. 

"The  great  feature  of  success  is  the  number  and  sort  of  hands,  we  shall  use  the 
machinery  with.  These  we  have  already  selected  out^  and  have  them  training; 
they  run  thus:  One  old  man  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  *  gin  and  lap ;'  one  man 
(maimed,  fore  finger  ofFJ  at  'cards;*  one  old  man  sixty  years  old  at  'drawing;' 
one  boy  ten,  and  one  girl  twelve  years  old  at  'speeders;*  three  boys»  seven  to 
nine,  and  three  girls  and  boys,  ten  years  old,  *  spinning  ;*  six  women  and  girls 
to  the  reels ;  but  one  a  good  field  hand,  and  she  a  girl  fourteen  years  old — 17 
all  told. 

"These  hands,  you  remark,  do  the  ginning,  grinding  the  meal  for  all  the  force 
on  the  plantation,  and  crush  all  the  ear  corn  for  the  mules,  horses,  and  oxen  cis 
well  as  spin  m>  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton. 

"  On  this  plantation  there  vterefour  men  engaged  in  the  operation  of  ginning 
and  when  the  baleing  was  to  be  done  additional  were  required. 

"His  steam-engine  has  consumed  three  cords  of  wood  a  day  till  we  came  here, 
and  it  will  run  all  my  machinery  and  the  rest  with  one  and  a  half,  to  one  and 
three- fourths  per  dajs. 

"It  consumes  now,  when  we  are  running  all,  one  and  three-fourths  cords  of 
wood  per  day  ;  but  we  shall  further  fix  it  so  it  will  not  consume  over  one  and 
a  half  cords  a  day. 

"Now,  I  wish  to  know  if  any  one  can  pmnt  me  to  any  invention  that  com- 
pares with  this  1     1  know  there  is  none  which  does. 

"The  enclosed  is  riving,  which  was  made  on  my  machinery.  The  spinners 
say  it  is  perfect  It  was  seed  cotton,  put  first  into  my  gin  and  lap,  then  it 
went  through  my  cards,  then  through  drawing  heads,  and  then  through  the 
speeders  to  be  finished  by  the  spindles. 

"Yours,  trulv, 

'    "GEO.  G.  HENRY." 

4.— COTTON  SEED  OIL. 

The  Charleston  Courier  speaks  of  this  product  from  a  factory  at  Providence, 
Rhode  I&lund: 

This  specimen  was  prepared  from  seed  furnished  by  the  best  Mississippi  cot- 
ton, and  is  submitted  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  and  purest  oil,  suitable  for  t^ble 
purposes.  Otiier  grades  of  the  oil  have  also  been  tested,  and  recommended  for 
burning  and  for  lubrication,  and  generally  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  oil  is 
demanded.    The  prospect  of  such  an  application  of  cotton  seed  should  receive 
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the  atteBtion  of  all  who  are  interested  iu  promotiDg  the  uses  and  applicatioDB 
of  our  staples,  and  we  urge  on  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  or  test  oil,  the 
expediency  of  procuring  at  least  a  sample  of  this  new  variety.  The  general 
and  extensive  use  of  this  oil  will  not  only  increase  our  economic  and  available 
resources  of  commerce  and  trade,  but  will  largely  improve  and  benefit  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cotton  for  the  purposes  now  sought  m  the  lint.  This,  we  conceive, 
will  result  from  such  an  increased  value  given  to  the  seed  as  will  induce  plant- 
ing witli  the  most  approved  varieties,  and  will  also  stimulate  and  induce  greater 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  market 

6.--FACT0RIES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  speaks  thus  encouragingly  of  the  experimental 
factory  for  hemp  and  cotton  wool  in  that  city : 

**Tlie  engine,  a  low-pressure  one,  built  by  Messrs.  Leeds  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  workmanship  that  can  be  found  anywhere,  having 
acveral  appendages  that  are  new.  An  examination  of  this  specimen  of  South- 
ern manufacture  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  we  are  not  compelled  to 
leave  Louisiana  for  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  of  all  machinery.  It 
cost  about  $9,0()0.  The  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hemp  is  of  the  latest 
pattern,  and  produces  a  rope  that  in  this  market  brings  from  i  to  -^  cent  a 
pound  more  than  any  of  more  Northern  manufacture.  The  factory  produces 
16,500  pounds  of  rope,  or  about  100  coils  per  day.  The  same  machinery  which 
t  wist?  the  rope  also  winds  it  into  coils.  So  simple  is  the  duty  of  superintending 
the  work  that  boys  of  ten  to  fifteen  are  the  principal  laborers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment.  Every  operation  connected  with  the  rope  manu- 
facture, the  elevation  of  the  bales  of  the  raw  mateiial,  the  packing,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  shapeless  mass  to  the  silver,  and  the  production  of  the  rope  itself  is 
perfonnf  d  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

** Attached  to  this  establishment,  and  forming  a  part  of  its  operations,  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  cotton  machinery.  The  company,  at  present,  confine 
their  operations  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yams,  of  which  they  produce  600 
lbs.  per  day.  The  demand  is  much  greater,  at  home,  than  they  are  able  to 
supply,  and  the  prices  obtained  are  very  remunerative. 

**A  hundred  operatives  are  employed  in  this  factory,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  souls  depend  upon  it  for  their  subsistence.  It  adds  more  than  fifty 
families  to  our  permanent  population.  The  appearance  of  the  operatives  indi- 
cates content  and  health,  most  of  them  presenting  a  ruddy  glow  not  common 
in  this  climate,  and  all  being  neat  and  tidy  in  their  apparel." 

6— THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

The  United  States  Economist,  referring  to  the  increasing  importation  of  pro- 
visions and  materials  into  England,  remarks: 

"The  whole  is  based  upon  a  low  money  price,  in  order  the  more  success- 
fully to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries  produced  at  a  higher  cost 
It  is  evident  that  this  process  must  ultimately  have  an  end,  since  rival  pro- 
ducers will  imitate  this  policy  of  approximating  the  minimum  cost  of  produc- 
tion France  is  already,  and  throwing  oflF  the  burdens  one  by  one  which  have 
helped  to  enhance  the  cost  of  her  goods.  If  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land should  remove  the  duty  on  raw  cotton,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  withdrawal 
of  a  premium  on  English  goods.  In  America,  where  there  is  every  element  of 
cheaper  cost  than  either  in  England  or  Europe,  the  foreign  goods  keep  the 
market  throuch  the  erroneous  system  of  manufacture.  In  Lancashire,  individ- 
uals and  families  mostly  own  the  mills.  These  individuals  are  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  every  practical  branch  of  the  business.  The  owner  can  generally 
himself  supply  the  absence  of  an  able  hand,  and  can  always  detect  an  error 
tliat  may  lead  to  loss  and  waste.  In  the  mills  themselves  there  is  no  outlay  of 
capital,  except  what  tends  necessarily  to  cheapen  production.  Not  a  shilling 
is  spent  for  snow,  or  pomp,  or  display.  Every  expenditure  is  made  to  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  improved  production  of  the  fabric  of  a  uniform  texture  and 
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quality.  These  goods  are  reoogaized  in  the  market^  and  bear  a  price  which 
will  remonerate  the  maker,  whose  prosperity  mauifeets  itoelf  in  new  mills,  built 
in  the  most  economieal  manner,  that  will  serve  to  enhance  the  supply  of  the  same 
description  and  quality  of  goods.  This  has  not  been  the  American  aystem. 
The  factories  here  are  corporations  in  charge  of  men  little  skilled  in  the  busi- 
ness. Of  the  subscribed  capital  as  much  is  spent  in  insuring  buildings  and 
display  as  would  suffioe  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  individual  owner  to  pro- 
dace  the  cloth.  Each  department  is  in  charge  of  an  individual  who  holds 
office  from  the  compaoy,  and  who  has  no  stimulant  to  improve  in  his  particu- 
lar work,  or  much  accountability  for  the  manner  of  its  discharge.  The  owners 
are  stockho^ers.  The  treasurer  is  frequently  the  selling  agent,  or  a  person 
appointed,  because  himself  or  his  friends  wish  to  have  the  office.  The  interests 
of  nearly  all  the  persons  engaged  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  stock- 
holders. The  agents  buy  the  materials,  and  not  uniVequently  make  bonuses 
and  commissions  on  them.  The  orders  are  to  turn  out  *  the  yards/  because 
th»  selling  agents  who  advance  money  to  the  concern  want  '  the  yards,'  and 
if  these  come  in  aood  supply  the  quantity  of  make  and  uuiforuiity  of  texture 
is  less  regarded  than  it  should  be.  The  development  in  the  Bay  State  affairs 
illustrate  what  has  been  said,  but  there  are  many  things  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  report  of  the  committee.  Among  these  are  enormous  quantities  of  '  waste,' 
or  goods  spoiled  in  the  manufacture  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  persons  in 
charge.  If  wool  is  worth  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  one-third  the  quantity 
bought  is  spoiled  in  working  up,  it  raises  the  cost  of  that  actually  used  to 
ninety  cents  per  pound;  and  these  goods  put  on  the  market  at  long  credits  by 
a  financiering  treasurer,  whose  interest  account  in  the  counting  room  forms  a 
counterpart  to  the  waste  account  of  the  mill,  will  scarcely  yield  a  net  surplus 
for  a  dividend  on  capital  stock,  although  an  accumulation  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  waste  may  furnish  the  pretext  for  a  stock  divi- 
dend. In  spite  of  these  operations,  however,  American  manufactures,  in  the 
hands  of  careful  men  and  judicious  selling  agents,  have  made  great  progress, 
fancy  cassimeres,  prints,  and  lawns,  have  come  to  occupy  the  ground,  and 
afford  fair  profits  to  the  makers.  As  the  *  slap-dash*  style  of  business  subsides, 
the  markets  become  more  steady,  the  goods  more  to  be  depended  upon  by 
buyers,  and  tlie  profits  more  certain  to  the  producers.** 


DEPARTMEST  OF  EDUCATION, 


1.— EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

FaoH  t^e  report  of  0.  H.  Wiley,  superintendent  of  public  education  of  North 
Carolina,  we  cull  the  following  which  evidences  marked  improvement  in  the 
educational  polity  and  prospects  of  the  old  North  State. 

Whole  number  of  common  school  districts  in  North  Carolina,  actually  laid 
off  and  provided  with  houses,  three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Whole  number  of  schools  taught,  at  some  time  or  other,  at  least  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  (for  there  are  more  schools  than  districts.) 

Whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

Whole  number  of  children  now  receiving  instruction  at  the  common  schools, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

•  Number  of  children  receiving  instruction  at  colleges,  academies,  select  and 
private  schools,  eleven  thousand. 

Number  of  children  being  educated  out  of  the  State,  three  hundred. 

Number  taught  at  home  and  at  Sunday  schools,  two  thousand. 

Number  of  diildren  not  receiving  instruction  at  all,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred,  or  say  four  thousand. 

The  account  then  stands  thus :  White  children  between  the  affcs  of  six  and 
twenty-one  in  Noitk  Carolina,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousanoL 
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Numbar  of  illiienkte  men  and  women  tbat  will  grow  up  from  thoM,  four 
Ihousand. 

IVoportioB  of  fgnol*ant  persons  in  the  rising  generation,  one  in  fifty*five,  and 
at  moet  one  in  fifty. 

In  soTenty-eiz  of  tlie  eonntiee  wbioh  nuule  returns  to  me  last  year  tliere  was 
expended  on  the  schools  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents ;  and  in  the  whole  State 
the  expenditnre  was,  perhaps,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  dollars. 
In  serenty-sLx  conniies  reporting  to  me  there  was,  last  fall,  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairmen  an  unexpended  balance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty^seyen  thousand  fire 
hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents ;  and  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  ail 
the  chairmen  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seTenty-nve  thousand  dollara 

The  number  of  certifioatee  granted  to  teachers  during  the  last  year,  and  re> 
fK>rf  ed  to  me,  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  number  re- 
ported, in  which  the  sexes  were  distinguiehed,  give  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
female  teachers. 

The  whole  numher  of  teachers  licensed  was  probably  twenty-five  hundred.  * 

The  average  length  of  all  the  schools  for  the  whole  State  is  about  four 
months — the  average  attendance  about  forty  scholars  per  school,  and  the 
average  wages  of  teachers  in  all  North  Carolina  is  about  twenty-four  dollars 
per  month,  var^nng  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  in  different  localities,  and  at 
oiffereiat  seasons. 

The  average  cost  per  scholar,  of  all  the  children  eduoated  at  the  common 
sehoofe,  is  ft  66f  cts.,  and  the  average  cost  to  each  parent  of  the  State,  for  all 
the  expenditures  of  the  common  schools,  is  about  sixty-six  and  two-third  cents 
per  annum,  or  sixteen  and  two-third  cents  per  month  while  the  schools  are  in 
operation. 

2.— SOUTHERN  SOnOOL  BOOKa 

TuK  many  able  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  at  the  several  Southern  con- 
ventions to  look  into  and  report  upon  this  subject  have^  it  seems,  up  to  this 
date,  profoundly  reposed  over  the  appointment.  Is  it  impossible  to  get  South- 
em  men  to  move  in  this  matter!  Must  we  forever  take  our  sohool  books,  with 
all  the  bias  which  is  given  to  them,  in  the  hostile  bands  through  which  they 
peas  to  our  children  I  When  in  Charleston  the  other  day,  we  noted  that  our 
esteemed  friend,  CoL  Capers,  of  the  Citadel,  was  using  Wilson's  United  States 
as  a  text  book.  Perhaps  he  coutd  not  do  better,  and  has  taken  the  best  to  be 
had,  yet  this  work  contains  such  passages  as  the  following: 

"Of  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Southern 
colonies  generally,  we  cannot  give  so  gratifying  an  account  While  the  upper 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  among  the  Southern  people  were  distinguished  for  a 
luxurious  and  expensive  hospitality,  they  were  too  generally  addicted  to  the 
vices  of  card-playing,  gambhng,  and  intemperance,  while  hunting  and  cock- 
figfatiBg  were  favorite  amusements  with  persons  of  all  ranks."  •  •  *•  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  New  England  colonial  character  and  New  Eng- 
land colonial  history  furnish,  on  the  whole,  the  most  agreeable  reminiscences, 
as  well  as  the  most  abundant  materials  for  the  historian." 

But  to  return  to  the  committee :  One  of  its  members,  an  able  scholar  and 
gentleman,  (we  may  as  well  give  his  name,)  President  Tahnadge,  thus  writes: 

"  I  trust  nrach  good  will  result  from  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 
Several  subjects  will  claim  their  attention :  several  text  books  need  expurga.tinff 
from  their  fanatical  and  unscripttiral  sentiments  on  the  slavery  question ;  though 
I  do  not  now  recolletit  any  one  of  these  books  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely, without  serious  loss. 

••In  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature,  it  appears  to  me  that 
considerable  latitude  of  choice  should  be  left  to  the  respective  professors  and 
teachers.  In  English  lexicography  I  Would  like  to  see  Webster  displaced,  and 
Worcester's  system  of  dictionaries  adopt<id  for  the  South.  It  is  true  the  New 
Eaven  improvements  of  Webster's  dictionaries  have  removed  many  of  the  moet 
obnoxious  features,  but  there  are  still  great  faults  left,  in  my  humble  judgment^ 
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and  I  do  not  like  to  see  encouragement  given  to  these  Vandal  innovations  on 
the  *  English  undetiled.' 

"  We  ought  to  have  in  the  South  a  uniform  system  of  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars, to  prevent  confusion  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

''The  main  point,  I  think,  where  good  may  result  from  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  in  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  text  books  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  education.  Such  a  system,  I  have  often  thought,  might  have  been 
most  advantageously  secured  tor  the  whole  nation,  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. But  tliere  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way.  I  hope  we  shall  at  least  gain 
this  desirable  object  for  the  South,  through  the  labors  of  the  committee. 

•*By  a  combination  of  teachera  and  pnnters  in  the  North,  from  purely  mer- 
cenary motives,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  value  of  a  book,  great  eonfusion 
has  resulted  from  the  variety  of  text  books  introduced. 

**  The  experience  of  one  of  my  neighbors  is  a  common  example  of  a  crying  evil, 
which  has  created  needless  obstructions  and  expense  to  the  interests  of  ^uca- 
tion.  He  has  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  has  had  occasion  to 
send  them  to  a  variety  of  schools  far  and  near.  He  informs  me  that  he  now 
has  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  text  books,  making  up  a  voluminous  library  of 
no  use ;  which  books,  however,  have  constituted  one  of  the  largest  items  of 
his  educational  expenses.  Each  child  he  sends  out  in  succession,  must  be  fur- 
nished with  an  entirely  new  system  of  text  books. 

**  Judicious  action  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  I  think,  may  ^o  far  to  put 
an  end  to  tliis  evil  in  the  South.  The  object  of  the  committee  will,  of  course, 
be  not  only  to  select  and  endorse  the  best  editions  of  text  books,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 

"From  the  known  ability  and  scholarly  attainments  of  tlie  gentlemen  on  the 
committee,  their  conclusions  will  have  great  weight;  and  the  public  is  looking 
for  highly  beneficial  results  from  their  labors.'* 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 


TnouGH  we  have  a  domain  which 
gives  a  mile  8qaai*e  to  each  family,  which 
ha<)  quadrupled  in  extent  since  the 
Government  was  formed,  which  is  about 
as  large  as  Europe  with  ite  sixty  States, 
republics,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  with 
all  their  long  line3  of  royalty,  and  no- 
bility, and  Classic  fame  and  name,  and 
singularly  enough,  nearly  exactly  that 
of  the  palmy  days  of  the  empires  of 
Rome  or  Alexander,  we  still  do  not 
hold  as  much  land  on  the  continent  of 
Korth  America  as  little  Great  Britain 
does  at  this  day  ;  and  with  all  of  our 
fillibuster  propensities,  have  not  3'et 
possessed  ourselves  of  one-third  of  its 
whole  extent!  We  have,  in  periods  of 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
swallowed  great  mouth  fulls  around  us; 
and,  as  another  twenty  years  is  coming 
round,  it  is  full  time  for  our  neighbois 
to  be  on  the  alert,  it  being  still  doubt- 
ful to  which  side  we  shall  turn.  The 
whole  of  Mexico  would  be  just  such  a 
repast  in  size  as  was  French  and  Span- 
ish Louisiana.  Central  America  would 
cover  but  little  more  than  half  of  Texas 
roundly ;  the  whole  of  Russian  America 


is  not  much  bigger  than  our  Nebraska 
Territory;  and  we  may  say  the  same 
of  Greenland  with  all  its  icy  mountains, 
whales^  and  white  bears.  The  whole 
of  the  West  India  Islands  together,  are 
not  a  great  deal  bigger  than  Florida. 
Gen'l  Houston's  proposed  Mexican  pi*o- 
tectorate  sets  our  minds  running  now 
in  that  direction. 

In  another  part  of  the  Review,  the 
reader  will  perceive  what  Mr.  Rnffin, 
of  Virginia  thinks  of  Liberia.  We 
have  here  the  opinion  of  the  Farm- 
ville  Journal,  which  notices  the  re- 
turn of  two  slaves  from  that  quarter. 
They  were  emancipated  by  the  late 
John  Watson,  of  Prince  Edward  county. 
The  sum  of  $4,000  was  left  by  Mr. 
Watson  to  carry  sixty  of  his  slaves  to 
that  *•  Republic."  They  give  a  very 
discouraging  account  of  Ihe  trip  out  and 
their  treatment  after  they  arrived. 
The  Journal  says : 

*•  Before  leaving  the  shin,  the  agent 
of  the  Colonization  Society  induced  the 
emigrants  to  purchase  quantities  of 
cheap  calico,  brass  jewelry,  <fec,  assur- 
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ing  them  that  they  would  need  such 
Articles  in  their  new  home,  but  on  their 
arriyal  they  found  they  had  been  de- 
ceived and  defrauded  out  of  their 
money.  Tlie  providons  cai'ried  out  for 
their  support  for  the  firat  six  months 
were  sold  daily  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  buy  provisions 
every  day,  often  of  very  inferior  quality, 
and  insufficient  in  quantity.  The  agent 
employed  by  the  society  would  sell  to 
the  baKers,  and  the  bakera  to  the  emi- 
grants— their  own  provisions — at  ex 
orbitant  prices,  the  agent  receiving  part 
of  the  profits." 

On  tneir  arrival  they  only  received  a 
half  acre  of  land,  instead  of  the  five 
acres  promised.  They  found  provisions 
at  exorbitant  prices,  and  a  good  deal  of 
bad  treatment  besides,  from  the  authori- 
ties They  allege  that  the  President  of 
the  colony,  if  not  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  connives  at  it.  They  have  re 
turned  to  slavery,  believing  *'that  free- 
dom to  the  negro  in  Africa  is  the  great- 
est curse  that  could  possibly  befall  him; 
and  that  had  the  Liberians  the  means 
of  getting  away,  seven-eighths  of  them 
would  gladly  return  to  the  United 
States  and  serve  the  hardest  maaters  to 
be  found  in  the  South,  feeling  that  the 
condition  of  the  slave  here  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  most  favored  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Liberia. 

We  give  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  NoRTHWssT  from  1800  to  1 857,  thus : 

In  1800 50,240 

1810 272,326 

1820 792,719 

1830 1,460,218 

1840 2,967,856 

1860 4,721,661 

1867 7,200,000 

This  shows  that  one- third  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1867,  was  in  the  six  North- 
western States,  and  that  four-fifths  of 
this  population  here  came  within  thirty 
years,  or  the  average  limit  of  one  gene- 
ration. Let  us  no'v  compare  the  growth 
of  the  Northwest,  since  1820.  with  the 
growth  of  New  ?>igland  and  New  York 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  original 
Southern  States  on  the  other,  and  let 
•OS  see  how  they  are  likely  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  another  generation : 

1820.  1847. 

K.  England  ic  N.  York .  8,032,624  6,600,000 

The  original  South 8,028,087  6,080,000 

The  Northwest 792,719  7,200,(j00 

Li  the  last  thirty-s^ven  years  the 


South  has  increased  sixty-seven  per 
cent.,  the  North  proper  eighty  five  per 
cent,  and  the  North  west  eight  hundred 
per  cent. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  computed  from  the  mortality  re- 
ports the  following  table  of  longevity  : 
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The  difference  of  longevity  in  the  Ist, 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  classes,  shows  the  effect 
of  exercise  and  air  upon  the  protraction 
of  life,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  all  in  the  selection  of  emploj^menta 
for  themselves  or  for  their  children. 
Longevity  in  some  leading  occupations  in 

JlasaachuseitSf  N.  York,  andR.  Island, 

Average 

Occupations.  Deaths,  longevity. 

Clergymen 389       56.36 

Lawyers 276       54.76 

Physicians 540       64.82 

Coopers 83^      67.04 

Blacksmiths 822      51.51 

Carpenters 2,052      49.72 

Masons 492      48.24 

Tanners. 230      47.90 

Merchants  and  clerks. .   2,386       47.46 

Cabinet  makers 253      4*^.34 

Shoemakers 3,233      43.03 

Painters 500      42.37 

Tailors 486      41.08 
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Tbb  discusaion  on  the  slavery  clause 
of  tb«  diseipline  which  took  up  90  much 
time  at  the  recent  General  Conferanee 
o/the  Methodist  Chureh,  South,  at  Nash- 
TlUe,  was  ended  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions  and  preamble : 

Whereas  the  rule  in  the  general 
rules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  forbidiDg  the  "  ouying  and  sell- 
ing of  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
an  intention  to  enslave  them/*  is  am- 
biguous in  its  phraseology,  and  liable 
to  be  construed  as  antagonistic  to  the 
institution  of  slavery,  in  regard  to 
which  the  church  has  no  i*ight  to  med- 
dle, except  in  enforcing  the  duties  of 
masters  and  servants,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  whereas  a 
strong  cfesire  for  the  expunction  of  said 
rule  has  been  expressed  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  our  ecclesiastical  connection  ; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  By  the  delegates  of  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
£l>i9copal  Church,  South,  in  general 
conference  assembled,  that  the  rule  for- 
biding  the  *^  buying  and  selling  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them,"  be  expunged  from 
the  general  rules  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Retohed,  That  in  adopting  the  fore 
going  resolution  this  conference  ex- 
presses no  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
African  slave  trade,  to  which  the  rule 
in  question  has  been  '* understood.'*  to 
refer. 

Resolved,  That  the  bishops,  or  others 
presiding  in  the  annual  conforences,  be 
and  are  hereby  instructed  to  lay  the 
foregoing  resolutions  before  each  of  the 
annual  conferences  at  their  next  ensu- 
ing sessions  for  their  concurrent  aoUon. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  each 
annual  conference  shall  be  required,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  conference,  to  report  to  the  book 
editor  the  vote  on  the  resolution  to 
expunge  the  rule  in  question;  and 
when  the  book  editor  shall  have  re- 
ceived returns  from  the  annual  confer- 
ences voting  on  the  said  resolution,  he 
shall  lay  the  information  be^e  one  of 
tlie  bishops ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  annual 
conferences  present,  and  voting  on  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  expunging  of 
the  rule,  the  bishop  shall  direct  the 
book  editor  to  expunge  it  accordingly. 


Resolved,  That  if  any  annnal  confer- 
ence or  conferences  refuse  or  neglect  to 
vote  on  the  aforesaid  resolution,  the 
members  of  such  conference  or  confer- 
ences shall  not  be  counted  for  or  against 
the  expunging  of  the  rule. 

Resolved,  ftat  the  publication  of  the 
foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  in 
the  Church  papers  shall  be  considered 
a  sufficient  notification  of  the  faction  of 
this  conference  in  the  premises. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bishops  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  set  forth  in  the 
Pastoral  Address  the  platform  occupied 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  on  the  relation  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, agreeably  to  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions. 

A  recent  meeting  of  States  Rights 
and  Southern  Rights  Men,  was  held  at 
Clinton,  Louisiana,  when  a  report,  and 
the  following  resolutions  were  submit- 
ted by  a  Committee  consisting  of  Ed- 
ward Ddoney,  Gen.  Munday,  Messrs. 
Patterson,  Cole,  and  Noons.  The  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  are 
worthy  of  attention  not  only  in  Ix>u- 
isiana,  but  in  all  of  the  Southern  States. 
We  like  to  see  the  formation  of  county 
and  parish  clubs,  and  associations^  all 
over  the  South,  to  promote  our  organ- 
ization and  secure  a  union  of  councils 
among  us.    The  resolutions  embrace : 

1.  The  restoration  and  practice  of 
the  pure  doctrines  of  States  Rights,  and 
a  total  separation  from  all  ideas  and 
phases  of  Nationality,  as  directly  op- 
posed to  state  sovereignty,  and  tending 
to  central  usurpation  and  injustice. 

2.  The  Constitution,  as  the  only 
compromise  for  the  Sou thr  Opposition 
and  resistance  to  all  others  as  subver- 
sive of  the  Constitution  itself  by  a  sys- 
tem of  bargaining  and  bartering  away 
the  rights  of  the  States ;  a  species  of  po- 
litical strategy,  or  jugglery,  unwortny 
to  be  countenanced  by  a  highminded 
and  intelligent  people. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  the  constita- 
tional  rights  of  the  South  in  full  force 
and  unimpaired,  and  the  equalit{y  of 
the  slave  States  within  the  Union,  or 
independence  out  of  it. 

4.  Opposition  to  the  measure  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  as  unwai'- 
ranted  by  the  constitution,  and  as  a 
great  scheme  for  public  plunder  and 
speculation  on  the  Government^  at  the 
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expense  of  increased  taxation  upon 
Southern  labor  and  produce  for  the 
benefit  of  Northern  ag^andizement 

5.  The  speedy  acquisition  of  Southern 
territory  and  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  slavery  as  an  absolute  and  indispen- 
sable necessity  to  the  South. 

6.  The  additional  supply  of  slave- 
labor,  urgently  demanded  for  the  more 
full  development  of  the  resources, 
veahff,  and  power  of  the  South,  aod 
for  the  supply  of  newly  acquired  South- 
em  territory. 

7.  A  commercial  union  of  the  South- 
em  States,  by  a  system  of  railroad 
improvements  intersecting  and  linking 
togetiier  all  her  parts,  with  a  direct 
commerce  from  her  own  ports,  with  all 
countries. 

&  The  encouragement  and  building 
up  of  Southern  manufactories  of  all 
kiiidf^  And  the  employment  of  Southern 
mechanics  and  artizans. 

9.  Southern  education  and  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  Southern 
colleges,  schools,  and  school-books. 

10.  A  united  and  concurrent  co-op- 
eration of  all  true  men  of  the  South, 
for  the  sake  of  the  South. 

Therefore  resolved^  That  the  chair- 
man of  this  meeting  appoint  a  Central 
Committee  of  seventeen,  with  the  view 
of  organizing  the  "  States  Rights  De- 
mocracy" of  this  parish. 

Retolvedt  That  this  meeting  recom- 
mends to  the  people  of  the  several 
parishes,  to  hold  meetings,  organize 
and  appoint  dele^at^e  to  a  State  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  8th  day  of  January  next,  with  the 
view  uf  a  general  organization  of  the 
8tat«ft  Rights  men  of  Louisiana,  and 
(or  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and 
important. 

In  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  Convention  at  Montgomery,  we 
regret  that  the  report  on  tbe  slave 
TRADE,  by  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama, 
was  omitted.     We  append  it  now : 

The  undersigned,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  late  Southern 
Oommereial  Convention  to  report  upon 
the  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade 
— not  having  had  time  to  read  and 
di^rest  the  report  of  the  Chairman — 
■QDmits  the  following  as  more  specifi- 
cally expressive  of  his  own  opinions; 
that  the  distiaetive  feature  which  char- 


acterizes Southern  industry  is  slave 
labor;  that  before  the  formation  of  this 
Government  this  feature  was  also  a 
characteristic  of  Northern  labor,  in  a 
limited  though  practical  degree. 

This  species  of  labor  was  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  one 
of  its  provisions  (Art  1,  Sec  9,  Para* 
graph  1,)  expressly  provided  against 
the  passage  of  any  law  prohibiting  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  within  a  given  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  year  1807  this  trade  was  de- 
clared by  Congress  to  be  illegal,  and 
in  1819  an  act  was  passed  to  send  na- 
tional armed  vessels  to  stop  our  ves- 
sels from  engaging  in  the  trade — and 
in  1820  an  act  was  passed  declaring  it 
to  be  piracy. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  have  been 
to  restrict  the  expansion  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  Southern  labor,  by  the  usual 
laws  which  govern  trade  m  all  other 
species  of  property,  and  to  keep  down 
the  prices  of  Southern  lands,  while 
Northern  labor,  in  addition  to  its  own 
natural  increase,  has  received  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  average  emigration  of  white 
labor,  in  some  years  reaching  as  high 
as  half  a  million  persons. 

The  operation  of  this  law  has  been 
a  direct  governmental  discrimination 
against  the  South  on  this  most  vital 
question  affecting  its  prosperity — ^ita 
labor.  The  act  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  but  a  part  of  that 
system  of  discriminating  laws,  which, 
a^ording  bounties  to  Northern  industry, 
have  been  restrictions  upon  the  indus- 
try of  our  own  section,  and  which 
have  enriched  and  built  up  the  one  sec- 
tion, while  they  have  been  as  shackles 
upon  every  effort  made  by  the  other 
to  rise  to  national  prosperity. 

The  spirit  of  these  restrictive  laws 
has  passed  into  and  become  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  a  powerful  and  successful 
sectional  majority,  which  declares  that 
no  more  slave  States  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Without  expressing  any  matured 
opinion  in  the  views  submitted  as  to 
the  expediency  of  reopening  the  slave 
trade,  the  undersigned  believes  that 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave 
trade  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  are  unjust  and  an 
insult  to  the  South,  and,  therefore^ 
ought  to  be  repealed,  and  submits  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body  th^  fol- 
lowing resolution : 
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Reiolved,  That  the  laws  of  Congress 
prohibitiDg  the  foreign  slave-trade 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

W.  L.  Yancey. 

Prof.  Gkobge  Steuckrath,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  in  connection  with 
our  Review,  and  who  is  now  traveling 
in  its  service  through  the  Southern 
States,  sends  us  very  often  interesting 
minutes  of  his  most  succeseful  progress. 
From  his  letters  we  make  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  some  extracts. 

"Writing  from  Marion  0.  H,  South 
Carolina,  he  says: 

"The  agricultural  resources  of  Marion 
district  are  equal  to  those  of  any  dis- 
trict in  South  Carolina,  but  Uhousanda 
of  acres*  of  fertile  land  have  not  been 
reclaimed,  in  which  are  large  bodies  of 
swamp  and  bay  lands  susceptible  of 
being  very  easily  trained.  This  dis 
trict,  with  regard  to  the  skillful  culture 
of  the  soil,  ranks  with  any  district  of 
the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  "Wilmington  <fe  Manchester  railroad, 
and  has  also  a  stream  navigable  for 
steamboats  running  through  the  district 
to  the  Atlantic — the  Great  Pee  Dee 
river;  (General  Marion  used  to  write 
it  ♦P.  J):) 

*The  district  was  the  principal  seat  of 
Marion's  battles  and  campaigns  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Five  miles  north 
of  Marion  Court  house  is  the  Bowling- 
Green,  one  of  his  camps;  and  about 
twenty-three  miles  south  of  this  place 
is  another  camp,  called  Marion's  Re- 
doubt on  the  Great  Pee  Dee  river,  op- 
posite Snow's  island,  which  was  his 
lamous  retreat  during  the  whole  wur 
of  the  Revolution. 

**  General  Marion  was  the  most  re- 
nowned partizan  leader  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  well  deserved  his  fame.  His 
ambition  was  indeed  virtue^  for  his  sole 
object  was  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
it  18  a  remarkable  fact  in  his  history, 
that,  when  all  the  officere  of  the  "Whig 
cause  of  or  above  the  rank  of  Colonel 
fled  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
British,  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Carolina,  he  alone^  maintained  his  foot- 
hold upon  his  native  soil,  and  kept  his 
invincible  little  brigade  constantly  mar- 
shalled, amid  the  fastnesses  which  na- 
ture has  created  for  him. 

"The  character  of  Marion  resembles 
more  nearly  that  of  General  Washing- 
ton than  any    other  general  of    the 


ReTolntion.  One  of  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  history  is  that  which  records 
a  scene  in  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  after  the  Revolution,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  exempt  the  generals 
and  other  commanding  officers  in  South 
Carolina  from  all  liability  for  plunder- 
property  during  the  Revolution.  Gen- 
eral Marion,  who  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  arose,  and  said:  'Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  name  of  Fran- 
cis Marion  may  be  stricken  from  that 
bill,  for  he  has  never  done  any  thing, 
eitiier  in  peace  or  war,  for  which  he 
U  not  willing  to  answer,  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.' 

**  General  Marion  never  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  plunder! 

''Sixteen  miles  south  of  this  place,  in 
this  district,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
BlueSavanuah,  which  wasa  tory  camp. 
Marion  and  his  men  made  a  forced 
march  from  above,  and  surprised  during 
the  night  the  unsuspecting  enemy.  So 
little  did  they  dream  of  the  approach 
of  Marion,  that  when  the  onslaught  was 
made  upon  the  camp,  one  poor  tory 
was  shot  with  high,  low,  JHck,  and  the 
game  clenched  iu  his  hand. 

"At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  dis- 
trict lies  Snow's  island,  before  mention- 
ed, where,  about  six  years  ago,  a  gen- 
tleman found,  on  splitting  oi»cn  a  tree, 
at^  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion's  camp, 
a  sword  imbedded  in  its  trunk.  The 
tree  was  very  large,  and  it  i?  supposed 
that  the  icood\\sid.  grown  over  the  sxoord, 
I  heard,  also,  many  other  reminiscences 
and  traditions,  which  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  be  mentioned,  but 
1  have  now  no  time  to  record  them." 

From  Pendleton,  S.  C,  he  says: 

"Near  Pendleton  is  situated  the 
former  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  now  occupied  by  a 
son.  Col.  Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  the  ft-e- 
sident  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  South  Carolina.  The  people  of  Pen- 
dleton, and  viciniiy,  are  noted  for  their 
hospitality  and  kindness.  The  society 
is  said  to  be  good  as  any  in  the  State. 
The  village,  in  itself,  is  small ;  but  the 
surrounding  country,  for  three  or  four 
miles,  is  covered  with  the  summer  re- 
sidences of  educated  and  int-elligent 
planters  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  which  renders  it  a  very  desira- 
ble summer  resort. 

**  Pendleton  is  in  full  view  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  that  loom  up 
majestically  in  the  distance. 
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**  It  IB  a  very  high  point,  and  can  be 
seen  for  four  or  five  miles  on  either 
ttde  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  *■  oldest  inhabitant,'  the  present  site 
of  the  village  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
engineers  appointed  for  the  purpose 
bwn  their  having  accidentally  broken 
their ^'M<jr  at  this  place,  and  being  there- 
fore without  a  supply  of  the  ^  Oh!  be 
j<^ulf*  they  resolved  to  locate  and 
return. 

"  About  twenty-five  miles  above  Pen- 
dleton, is  situated  the  German  settle- 
ment of  Walhalla ;  said  to  be  a  flour- 
ishing town.'* 

From  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  he 
writes: 

•*It  is  generally  known  that  *  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  here  a  year 
or  more  previous  to  the  National  Decla- 
ration made  at  Philadelphia.  There 
has  been  some  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  *  Mecklenburg  Declaration' 
made  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
facts  have  been  so  fully  investigated 
by  Messrs.  Hawks,  Bancroft,  and  other 
historians,  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
any  farther  controversy.  It  is  estab- 
lished also,  as  I  myself  can  testify,  bv 
the  tradition  of  the  place.  I  meet  with 
no  person  here,  who  does  not  cherish 
the  20th  of  May,  1775,  as  a  Dies  fas 
in  onr  national  liistory. 

"I  will  give  some  few  particulars 
connected  with  this  signal  historical 
event  Tliere  was,  anterior  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  a  call 
for  election  of  delegates  of  each  cap- 
tain's company  in  this  county,  to  meet 
here  on  the  19th  of  May,  1776,  and  a 
eommittee  appointed  on  that  day  re- 
ported the  Declaration  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1776,  which  *  Declaration'  was 
nnanimonsly  adopted. 

*'It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  Declaration  of  the  20th  of  May, 
1775,  is  a  very  different  production 
from  the  resolves  of  the  doth  of  the 
same  month  by  the  committee-men 
who  were  appointed  at  the  convention 
of  the  20th  of  May,  whose  business  it 
was  to  regulate  the  local  affairs  of  the 
county.  These  resolves  have  by  some 
been  misnnderstood,  as  the  'Mecklen- 
burg Declaration'  of  the  20th  of  May. 

"The  validity  of  the  Declaration, 
and  of  the  time,  is  in  this  county  so 
well  established,  as  not  to  admit  of  a 


May  as  the  birthday  of  Independence. 

*'  Here  may  be  seen  the  house  still 
standing,  in  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
his  headquarters  in  his  southern  caoi- 
paign ;  and  here,  too,  he  met  with  that 
resistance  which  caused  him  to  declare 
this  the  * th^  homeU  nest  of  America' 

"There  are  many  reminiscences  of 
the  Revolution  still  to  be  seen  here, 
among  which,  is  a  line  of  pits  around 
the  corporated  limits  of  the  town 
which  the  British  general  had  dug  for 
the  safety  of  his  sentinels. 

"  It  is  related  that,  when  his  sentinels 
were  placed  on  duty,  the  citizeus  get 
them  off  their  ^ard  and  shoot  them 
with  their  own  rifles.  Afterwards  they 
were  placed  in  pairs  for  better  safety. 
This,  however,  did  not  avail,  as  they 
changed  their  rifles  for  muskets,  and  as 
they  used  buckshot,  some  of  them  would 
pass  between  the  logs  and  kill  the  sen- 
tinels. Then  the  British  officer  com- 
manded pits  to  be  dug  about  four  feet 
square,  and  about  that  depth,  in  which 
they  were  placed  for  greater  security, 
Thi.s,  however,  did  not  answer,  as  two 
Whigs  would  go  together,  to  where 
they  knew  a  sentinel  to  be  placed,  and 
placing  themselves  on  opposite  sides  in 
the  dark,  one,  by  noise,  would  draw 
the  sentinel's  signal  fire,  and  the  other 
shooting  at  Uie  flash  of  his  pan  would 
blow  his  brains  out. 

"  This  region  of  country  was  greatly 
distinguished  in  colonial  times  by  the 
royal  favor.  The  village  itself  was 
called  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  George 
HI.,  and  the  county  was  called  from  her 
birth-place,  Mecklenburg  in  Germany. 
The  only  institution  of  learning  es- 
tablished at  that  early  day  by  the  Koyal 
Charter,  was  what  was  known  as 
Queen's  College,  located  in  this  town, 
in  which  many  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  llevolution  received  such 
an  education  as  the  facilities  then 
offered  could  give,  among  whom  was 
the  immortal  Andrew  Jackson,  who, 
with  his  illustrious  friend,  James  K, 
Polk,  was  born  in  this  county. 

"  The  spirit  of  learning  and  patriot- 
ism has  not  passed  away  from  tne  peo- 
ple of  this  region !" 

Speaking  of  the  Columbia  and  Char- 
lotte railroad,  he  says: 

"  Having  been  a  passenger  myself  on 
these  roads,  I  can  cneerfuYly  state,  that 


donbt;  and  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  I  the  roads  are  in  the  best  order,  and 
have,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  been  i  that  their  conductors  are  gentlemanly 
in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  20th  of;  and  polite.  With  regard  to  the  coaches, 
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I  found  thorn  handfiomely  furnished, 
of  the  newest  style,  coinfortable,  and 
eommodioQS.  This  line  of  road  passes 
over  an  elevated  and  healthy  country, 
free  from  swamps,  mosquitoes,  trusties^ 
and  is  as  expeditious  as  any  other 
line,  passing  by  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina,  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  America,  with  its  elegant  society 
and  splendid  gordenp,  and  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Governor  Brown  the  General 
Postmaster,  the  city  of  philosopb}'  and 
flo  wers.  It  leads  also  by  Charlotte,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Amcrioan  Indepen- 
dence ;  by  Greenboro,  where  formerly 
stood  the  Guilford  Court  House,  the 
site  of  the  hard  fought  battle  between 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Green — 
the  decisive  conflict  of  the  American 
Revolution ;  and  by  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  North  CHro]lna,*known  as  the  city  of 
The  Oaks,  named  after  the  graceful  cav- 
alier of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court.  At  Su- 
gar Green,  the  dividing  line  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  I  was  pointed  to  the 
birthplace  of  Ex-President  James  K. 
Polk,  and  informed  that  General  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  was  born  in  the  Waxaco 
Settlement  thirteen  miles  east  of  that 
point** 

We  have  received  from  C.  E.  Pickett, 
of  California,  several  letters  advocating 
Southern  union,  and  a  separation  from 
the  North.  We  have  only  space  to 
quote  from  one  of  them,  as  follows : 

"  The  basis,  framework,  and  control- 
ing  influence  of  Northern  sentiment  is 
Puritanism — the  old  Roundhead  rebel 
refuse  of  England,  which,  in  that  coun- 
try as  well  as  this,  has  ever  been  an 
unruly,  dissatisfied,  hard-headed,  stifl'- 
necked  sect  of  Pharisees;  always  preach- 
ing in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
yet  themselves  the  veriest  foes  to  all 
freedom  of  conscience  and  action.  The 
worst  bigots  on  earth,  and  meanest  of 
tyrants  when  they  have  power  to  exer- 
cise it,  ther  have' never  nad  the  slight- 
est conception  of  what  constitutes  true 
liberty,  and  are  incapable,  by  nature, 
of  givmg  or  receiving  such.  Their  beau 
ideal  of  government  is  a  sort  of  mixed 
theocratic  oligarchy,  the  worst  ever  in- 
stituted. 

"The  original  stock  inhabitants  of 
the  South  were  Norman  cavaliers  and 
their  adhereiitis  with  which  has  been 
intermingled  some  of  the  better  sort  of 
Celtic  and  Gallic  blood.    Born  to  rule, 


and  inherently  possessed  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  political  science,  these  framed 
a  government  suited  to  their  spirit  aad 
the  condition  of  their  society,  oased  as 
it  was  upon  an  inferior  and  slave  sub- 
stratum. Such  was  unsuited  to  the  ge- 
nius and  condition  of  the  people  North. 
When  the  present  General  Govenim^it 
was  formed,  the  Southern  delegates, 
though  yielding  some  points  in  the 
main,  framed  it  in  accordance  with 
their  ideas.  Here  was  the  first  defeat 
of  the  North.  Under  the  elder  Adams, 
having  control  of  the  machinery,  the 
latter  attempted,  through  false  and 
strained  construction,  to  bend  the  con- 
stitution to  meet  their  native  and  origi- 
nal views ;  but  such  proving  unpopu- 
lar to  a  majority  of  the  Union,  «hey 
were  hurled  from  power,  the  Southern 
school  reinstated,  which  ever  since  has 
had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  Thi» 
long  continued  supremacy  has  engen- 
dered the  mo?t  bitter  hatred  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  leading  diaciples  of  the 
other.  It  rankles  deep  in  t^eir  hearts^ 
as  now  manifested;  lor  after  several 
futile,  but  fair  and  legitimate  attempts 
to  regain  podsession  of  affairs  at  Uie 
federal  capital,  they  resolved  upon  the 
boldest  and  most  Satannic  sort  of  re- 
venge. In  part,  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
thus  acting.  They  found  that  the  practi- 
cal application  of  our  democratic  repub- 
lican system  to  their  Northern  society 
was  working  infinite  evils,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  show  its  falsehoods^ 
and  at  the  same  time  head  off  the  Suuth 
and  get  po8sesf»ion  of  the  Government^ 
or  rather  destroy  the  fabric,  was  to 
join  in  with  the  already  rapidly  grow- 
ing, spnrions,  and  demoralizing  largest- 
liberty-spirit  North,  and  thus  gam  a 
supremacy  for  **free  democracy*' — a 
compound  of  abolitionism,  red  repub- 
licanism, agrariauism,  socialism,  and  a 
dozen  other  infernal  isms  of  the  same 
brood.** 

There  are  few  men  at  the  South  who 
desire  disunion  for  it^elf^  though  there 
are  thousands  who  regard  it  as  an  in- 
evitable event,  unless  an  almost  mirac- 
ulous interposition  takes  place  in  our 
national  anaire.  These  are  unable  to 
indulge  the  hopes  which  are  actuating 
others,  and  in  casting  about  for  an  ark 
of  safety  from  great  and  impending  dan- 
gers, find  it  in  separation.  Great  as  this 
evil  may  be,  there  are  greater  ones  in  the 
eyes  of  the  true  patriot  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  a  very  liberal  sheet  from 
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whieh  ve  quote  ihe  foUowiog,  (duly 
appr^eiAtiDg  its  high  and  UDCMeervea 
oomplimeiits,)  will  therefore  nnderstaod 
the  pooition  of  the  £ditor  of  this  Re- 
riew,  who  has  the  same  admiration 
wbieh  he  haa  for  the  past  glories  and 
greatness  of  the  Repnblia 

•^r.  De  Bow."  says  the  Inquirer,  **re- 
eently  delivered  a  lecture  in  Charleston, 
and  one  of  the  public  journals  of  that 
city  saja,  that  he  spoke  of  '  disunion 
as  the  haven  of  our  rest  and  our  ark  of 
refuse.*  We  trust  that  this  will  prove 
a  mistake  or  an  exaggeration.  Mr. 
Be  Bow  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  the  South.  He  is  thoroughly 
veraed  in  the  statistics  of  the  Republic, 
and  was  officially  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  last  Census.  That 
Bi,  therefore,  should  be  a  disunionist, 
is  most  remarkable.  He  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  growth 
of  oQr  country,  step  by  step;  has  been 
able  to  witness  through  the  medium  of 
fiMts  and  figures  that  have  been  sub- 
milted  to  his  consideration,  the  onward 
and  sigamtic  strides  of  this  mighty  Re- 
pobllc,  and  he  must  have  kindled  with 
national  pride,  when  contemplating  the 
probable  future.  We  are  among  the 
youngest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ^ 
and  we  are  also  among  the  mightiest !" 
•  •  •  -Who  may,  with  the  slightest 
degree  of  confidence,  predict  our  prob- 
Me  condition,  when  again  four  score 
years  and  ten  shall  have  rolled  away  ? 
And  yet,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  with  such  a  prospect,  we  find  in- 
telligent^  educated,  i^bservin^,  and  en- 
lightened individual  speaking  with 
dietruj^  and  despondency,  and  talking 
of  disunion  as  an  '  ark  of  refuge.*  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  renlize  this  sin- 
gular and  almost  incredible  inconsis- 
tency. Mr.  De  Bow,  as  already  inti- 
mated, ifi  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
the  nation.  He  htm  been  compelled,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  last  census,  to 
sift  and  winnow  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  to  condense  ard  elucidate  an  im- 
mense array  of  figures,  and  to  spread 
before  the  world,  in  a  very  able  com- 
pesdium,  such  a  picture  of  national 
progreea,  national  resources,  and  na- 
tioiud  strength,  as  was  never  exhibited 
before  under  similar  circumstances.  To 
•oppose  that  such  a  man,  after  having 
*  eompiied  such  a  work,  would  become 
a  disunionist  is.  we  repeat,  almost  in- 
sredible,  and  we  can  only  indulge  a 
hope  that  the  accomplishedi  statistician 
has  been  misonderstood  or  misreporied. 


Theorist^  visionaries,  ultras,  and  mad- 
men, may  occasionally  utter  treasonable 
sentiments,  and  with  comparative  im- 
punity, but  when  an  eolignteued  prac* 
tical  man  indulges  in  such  language  at 
we  have  quoted,  the  fact  is  calculated 
to  excite  comment,  induce  inquirr,  and 
elioit  expressions  of  regret  and  sur- 
prise." 

SuKMER  Resorts  of  Vihginia. — ^Tbe 
present  summer  will  be  one  of  ^reat  ac- 
tivity with  the  traveling  pubhc  The 
progress  of  railroad  improvement  brings 
Virginia  within  reach  of  all  the  world, 
and  we  are  in  hopes  it  will  arrest  nearly 
the  whole  tide  of  Boulhern  travel.  A 
cotemporary  has  presented  a  picture  of 
Virginia  retreats.  He  has  omitted, 
however,  theWnrrenton  Springs,  which 
are  a  very  pleasant  and  comJortable 
family  resort;  and  Old  Point  Comfoet, 
one  of  the  mo6t  enticing  and  healthful 
retreats  in  America.  To  our  mind  its 
admirable  bathing  facilities,  its  invigo- 
rating breezffi,  it-'sinagnifieent  sea  views* 
make  it  the  most  desirable  of  all  sum- 
mer seats,  and  we  commend  it  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  under  iti^  present  ex- 
cellent management,  to  friends  every- 
where. 

Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphi:!, 
send  ue  their  proposals  for  anew  Z^itw- 
Engluh  School  L^^a-icmi,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Latin-Germun  Lexicon  of  Dr.  C  F. 
Ingerslev,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Crooks 
and  Profespor  Stiiem,  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. It  will  make  an  imperial  octaw 
of  1,000  pages.  Many  of  ttie  articles 
of  the  German  work  ha\e  been  recufal 
or  rewritten.  The  school  lexicon  of 
Ingerslev  has  met  in  Germany  with  ex- 
traordinary 6\iccess,  as  appears  from  tJie 
encomiums  of  eminent  German  scliolars. 

From  Hnrpcr  »fe  Brot  hers  we  receive — 

1.  Fr^d  Mnrkham  in  Rvxnia:  or  the 
Boy  Traveler  iii  the  Land  of  the  Czar  ; 
by  W.  H.  Kingston,  with  numeror.s 
illustrations.  An  excellent  children's 
story  book. 

2.  Wyoming:  Hb  Hintory,  Stirrinrj 
Inddenti,  ana  Romantic  A  di^fntnrf;  by 
Gcoi-ge  Peck,  1).  D.,  with  illustrations. 
The  author  has  enjoyed  rare  advan- 
tages, and  his  object  has  been  strict 
conformity  to  historic  truth.  The 
whole  constitutes  one  of  the  most  deep- 
ly interesting  chapters  of  American  his- 
tory. 

We  received  from  A.  S.  Barnes  <b 
Co.,  of  New  York,  whose  advertise- 
ment  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
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the  first,  second,  third,  foorth,  and  fifth 
series  of  the  National  Reader  of  Par- 
ker and  Watson.  They  are  adapted  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  advance  progres- 
sively to  the  highest  necessities  of  the 
^hool  and  academy.  The  fifth  series 
is  a  lai-ge  book,  containing  a  treatise 
or  elocution,  wilh  exercises  in  reading 
and  declamation.  As  far  as  we  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  them,  the 
series  appeare  well  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  vouth,  and  is  free  from  the 
blemishes  wliich  so  often  disfigure  such 
works.  We  shall  examine  them  more 
critically  hereafter. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers 
for  Volume  VII  of  the  series  of  Mr. 
Benton's  Abridgement  of  the  Debates  of 
CongresA^  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  ^ew  York.  The  work  will  be 
complett'I  in  fifteen  volumes,  of  seven 
hunored  and  fifty  pages  each,  which 
are  put  at  the  low  price  of  $3  per  vol- 
ume. By  some  mishap,  we  beg  to  in- 
form the  publishers  volumes  I  and  VI 
have  not  been  received  by  us. 

These  Debates  have  been  accruing 
tor  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
and  fill  more  than  one  hundrea  vol- 
umes— one-third  of  tliem  quartos — and 
cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  |500,' 
nor  read,  when  purchased,  except  as  a 
necessity,  nor  anything  found  in  them 
when  wanted  except  upon  toilsome 
search.  In  the  meantime,  they  contain 
the  history  of  the  working  of  the  Gov- 
ernment fi*om  its  foundation — show 
what  has  been  done,  and  how  it  was 
done — and  shed  light  upon  the  study 
of  all  impending  questions:  for  there 
is  not  a  question  of  the  day,  and  will 
not  be  while  the  Government  continues, 
whioh  may  not  be  illustrated  by  some- 
thing to  be  found  in  these  Debates. 

This  abridgement  will  not  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  speeches  of  the  celebrated 
orators,  but  extend  to  the  busiiicss  men, 
and  to  the  plainest  speakers  who  spoke, 
My  as  to  give  information  on  subjects  of 
surviving  interest. 

Our  agricultural  friends  will  note 
the  ftdvertisemeut  in  our  pages  of 
A.  W.  Gay  <fe  Co.,  118  ^faiden  Lane, 
who  manufacture  the  Warner  and 
West  pumps  which  have  reached  great 
celebrity.  The  former  is  commended 
for  its  extreme  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, c^reat  strength,  and  consequent 
durability  and  cheapness  of  repair. 
Although  it  has  but  two  valves  neces- 
sary to  its  action,  (an  additional  foot- 


valve  being  put  in  for  greater  security,) 
it  is  perfectly  double-acting,  throwing 
a  continuous  stream,  with  great  force. 
There  is  no  stuffing  box  in  this  pump^ 
the  pressure  being  held  by  a  cup  pack- 
ing, like  that  upon  the  working  piston, 
working  in  a  cylinder,  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  within  the  upper  air  chamber 
— which,  we  think,  must  be  a  great 
improvement,  as  stufiing  is  so  liable  ta 
be  deranged  and  to  leak  under  a  strong 
pressure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
loss  by  friction  incident  thereto.  It 
has  also  two  air-chambers — the  one  as 
before  mentioned  surrounding  the  up- 
per cylinder  and  communicating  with 
the  pump  above  the  valves,  the  other 
surrounding  the  lower  or  working  cyl- 
inder, and  communicating  below  the 
valves;  thus  the  action  of  the  yalves 
is  cushioned  upon  both  sides  by  air — 
preventing  water-hammer  and  vacuum 
thump,  and  enabling  a  much  smaller 
and  less  expensive  pipe  to  supply  the 
pump.  The  valves  are  very  accessible, 
and  simply  and  cheaply  repaired. 
They  work  much  easier  than  any  other 
pump  we  have  ever  seen,  the  4-inch 
cylinder  size  being  worked  by  children, 
in  wells  100  feet  deep ;  and  as  they  are 
extremely  cheap,  as  well  as  simple  and 
strong,  we  freely  recommend  them. 

See  also  the  card  of  the  Baltimore 
Dental  College  which  we  believe  is  the 
only  institution  of  the  kind  in  America 
ana  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the 
most  successful  operation. 

A  considerable,  perhaps  the  chief 
part  of  the  income  of  the  Review  re- 
sults from  its  advertising  sheets,  which 
we  would  gladly  occupy  exclusively 
with  Southern  business  houses;  but  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  obtain 
them,  and,  therefore,  we  incline  to  re- 
fuse none  that  are  offered,  let  them 
come  from  what  quarter  they  may. 
Our  aim,  however,  is  to  obtain  only  the 
best  houses.  We  adopt  the  course 
pursued  by  all  other  Southern  Journals. 

Those  of  our  new  subscribere  who 
could  not  be  s^ipplied  with  the  January, 
February,  and  March  numbers,  will  not 
be  charged  with  them,  and  they  will 
receive  our  apologies  In  consequence 
of  the  increased  circulation,  the  issue 
for  these  months  was  early  exhausted. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  recover  a  few 
of  them  to  supply  orders.  The  neces- 
sary suspension  of  the  Weekly  Presa 
has  already  been  announced. 
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DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS.  <feo. 
0.  0.  WOODMAN,  WHOLESALE  DRUGGIST, 

CORNER  OF  COMMON  AND  MAGAZINE  STREETS,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

IMPORTER  AMD  DBALKR  IN 

CiaiCB  DKD6S,  SELECrED  MEDlCiXES,  PURE  CHBIICAL8,  IND  ESSERTIAl  OILS. 

|y  Arrangementa  have  been  made  to  receive,  direct  from  Saratoga,  a  regular  Bapply  of 

CONGRESS   WATER. 

PAXVT8,  OIXiS,  AND  VrumOVT  OLASS. 

90,000  pounds  Pure  White  Lead  600  gallons  Spirits  Turpentine. 

10,000  pounds  No.  1  White  Zinc  Paint,  Am.  1,500  gallons  English  Linseed  Oil 

6,000  pounds  French  Snow  White  Zinc  60  casks  Enghsh  Venetian  Red. 

20  casks  French  Yellow  Ochre.  60  barrels  I^p  Black. 

6  barrels  Copal  Varnish.  1,000  boxes  French  Window  Glass,  assorted 

6  barrels  White  Damar  Varnish.  sizes,  8  by  10  to  24  by  Sa 

3  barrels  Japan  Varnish.  100  kegs  Yellow  Ochre,  in  oiL 

2  barrels  Coach  Varnish.  100  kegs  Venetian  Red,  in  oiL 

Together  with  all  the  yarious  colors,  dry  and  in  oil.    All  of  which  will  be  sold  at  the  tmmj 

LOWEST  MARKET  RATES. 

Tliose  who  are  building  Fine  Houses  are  recommended  to  examine  the  first  quality  of  Frenek 
Glasa,  which  is  nearly  eaual  to  American  Crown  Glass,  and  at  half  the  price.  I  import  this 
article  direct  from  one  of  tlie  Largest  Manufactories  in  Europe. 

THE  GREAT  COUGH  REHEDir, 

CHERRY  EXPECTORANT.' 

The  following  original  letter  was  handed  to  us  for  publication.    A  remedy  which  ean  elieil 
sadi  encomiums,  must  be  a  good  one: 
Dr.  O.  O.  Woodman,  New  Orleans :  GALyssroH,  Texas,  April  26,  1866. 

JtfW  I)ear  Sir:  In  justice  to  you  and  a  duty  I  owe  to  a  suffering;  and,  I  may  say,  a  world  of 
coughing  people,  I  state  what  your  invaluable  Cough  Remedy — ^your  Cherry  £jcpectorant— 
has  done  for  me,  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed  to  give  any  relief.  In  the  fall  of  1847, 
Ufing  in  St.  Louis,  where  I  have  resided  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  I  took  a 
serere  cold  which  settled  on  my  lungs,  and  was  confined  to  my  bed,  and  dosed  and  blistered 
by  doctors  for  several  weeks,  but  finally  got  on  my  legs  again,  but  not  cured  of  my  hard 
coughing,  and  rattling  and  tickling  in  my  throat,  which  continued  inoessantly  for  more  thaa 
■ix  monUis,  always  the  worst  in  the  winter.  My  friends  insisted  I  had  coughed  enough  to  kill 
a  dozen  common  men,  and  that  I  must  be  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  I  made  up  my 
nund  I  must  cough  my  life  away.  I  left  St  Louis  in  December  last  to  travel  and  spena  the 
winter  in  the  South.  When  I  called  at  your  store  in  Vicksbuiv,  you  will  recollect^  I  was 
coughing  so  hard  1  could  not  talk  to  make  my  business  known.  You  said  that  you  would  cnn 
my  cough.  As  you  gave  me  a  bottle  of  your  Cherry  Expectorant,  I  thought  I  would  not 
•hght  you  and  your  medicine  so  much  as  not  to  try  it;  and  in  thankfulness  shall  I  ever  re- 
member the  day  I  did  so.  In  but  a  few  days  it  began  to  allay  and  diminish  my  cough  and  all 
tickling  in  my  throat;  and  before  I  had  used  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  that 
bottle,  I  was  entirely  cured,  and  for  weeks  1  did  not  even  raise  a  cough,  though  exposed  ^r 
and  night,  in  all  weathers,  in  travelling.  However,  in  March,  while  trayelling  in  North  Caro- 
lina, I  took  a  severe  cold,  and  my  coughing  commenced  again,  and  also  the  tickling  in  my 
Ihroat,  at  intervals;  and  before  ray  arriving  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  12th  inst,  on  some  nights 
my  eoughing  would  commence  and  continue  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  soon  procured  another  bot- 
tle from  yon,  and  in  less  than  two  days  I  was  entirely  relieved  again.  I  am  now  determined ' 
to  always  keep  a  bottle  on  hand,  and  in  the  commencing  of  a  cough,  a  very  few  sumiII  dose* 
will  r^eve  it  entirely.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  it  is  the  best  Cou^  Remeay  now  known  to 
the  world;  and  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  couching  and  afllicted  part  of  the  human  family, 
to  pot  so  yaluable  a  remeay  within  the  reach  of  alL  Its  praise  will  soon  be  upon  the  tongpies 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  joyful  and  coughless  happy  souls.  So  great  a  remedy  as  your  Expe*- 
teraot  should  be  brought  befoi'e  the  public 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours,        R.  J.  WOODWARD,  of  St  Lam$,  iRmmtri, 

O.  J.  WOOD  &  CO,,  WHOLESALE  AGENTS,  ST.  LOUIB, 
And  for  $aU  by  all  DruggUU  in  the  South  and  Western  States. 

O.  O.  WOODMAN, 
Com$r  qf  ComrMn  amd  Magcmne  Streeti^  Sole  Proprietor. 

^.gitizedby  Vj' ^-- 
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{Iroepectns  of  13t  Bom's  fieoieio.  ! 

O.  S.,  VOL.  XXV.— IVK\I^  hKRlKS,  VOL.  1.  | 

AOAPTKD  PRIMARILY  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WE:?TERN  ST/.J  KS  (^V  THE  CNU  N'.j 

Siuliilring  jStatlsttcs  of  jforrfgn  anH  Somtstic  inl*uslrp  ano  Hattrprittt. 

PUBLldUED  MO.VTHLV    IN  NEW  ORLEANS   AND  W'AtiHLNOTUN  CITY  } 

Terms,  95  per  annnm^  In  advance.  | 
0(^  Postaf^e  Tvro  Cent*  a  Nnukber,  If  Prepaid  Qnarteriy*  ^ 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  POSTMASTERS.  * 

To  SrBSCtlBKRf.— ir  oor  fioUcribers  will  luiiuw  a.  few  |ilaio  lules,  »i*conn(^  between  nil  w»l   lie  tar  i.«^    • 

ter  kept  than  formerly.  > 

1.  Note  the  ReceipU  on  the  cover,  and  if  yoar  nHcne  does  not  appear  in  two  nioa»hs  after  |«r*i|>eiit  m  | 
form  the  office  at  WaNhinpton  of  the  fact,  and  how  the  paviucoi  wiu  m\xu^.  (Nutii^  the  oOkv  whes  a| 
oamber  ha«  tailed  to  come  to  hand.)  ^  | 

2.  Remit  wthoni  wHitinj;  for  ai^ents.     When  von  pay  an  aseut,  b**  fnr*»  that  hi^  rffdenJial*  are  rijlit.         1 

3.  If  yoQ  write  to  ih^office,  give  Ihe  name  of'  the  ofliceto  winuh  your  Rrvitw  u  »ent ,  nno  ii  snu  ai>ecm-  \ 
tinoe,  gt%e  the  no'ice  of  three  monthi  >^hich  i*  Tt^\u\m\,  and  pny  np  ail  arrcaraji>fii  Siiuu'«i  ii'iiobcra' 
aAerward«  come  to  hand.  »ee  that  they  are  retamcd  by  the  uexi  inaii«.  { 

To  Po«TMA!<TKR8. — The  momeni  a  Review  is  refuted  »it  jnurollk-e.  pive  tioiit-e  a*-  ihc  law  -t  qnirii«.  cm  | 
retnm  the  nnraber  with  explanaiiouo     Thi«  is  earnestJv  ttfuue^'ed  tVoni  all.  .       j 

ff.y  Oor  traveliin};  ajenM  are:  James  Dpering.  E.  VV.  Wihy,  Urat-I  Ii.  Jjime*.  ai  d  C  W  Jrunc-^.  fttitli  i 
those  acting  aikder  them,  fi^'  ProfesM>r  Sioet-krath  will  make  n  grnerHl  S.  uti.tin  lotii,  hiid  hi  uanniyi 
reoomHi^nded  to  all  of  onr  uubscriberii.    T.  \V<«*h.  Smith,  and  \V.  n.  ('rmik"«.  :i;:ni»-».  • 

PAYMENTS  SINCE  Im  JUNIl  J 

jj/afranw.— Joly,  IP5S— D  Siodder.  J  Elder.  $1.'.;  I.  F  Stonr,  fi'j;  J  r..«u''«ttl  9':^;  A  M  :*a«  ! 
ford,  »-25 ;  W  U  Richardson.  J  11  Judkin*.  §lo;  J  I.  O  lluev.  ®i:» ;  W  C  P.ihb  M..rcli,  lf*otS-A  Kna|»jiv; 
J  McNabb,  $11  25;  VV  H  Thomion.  f«l  '25;  L  C»fe,  ^l«  '.'5;  J  W  Rol.'ni>  ft  -r*  JNnanrv  l-'W  — 
A  R  MaDQing,  ^15;  J  Cochraiie.  ^1«);  N  Ayre,  J  F  t'.irfer.  ^|i> ;  .In  J  Tnu  ii>o  i  Jjiiuarv.  J.-(,>« — 
McClore  &.  Thoroa*,  $10;  Hon  J  G  Shorter,  $10;  W  |l  fVoptr.  .M  M  t:«,>M'l,  D  r  Willitn  s  ^I'K  JuIt. 
Itf59— A  J  Heu»iiaw,  ^10.  December,  |.-5.H-llo«  J  K  "VliDuAdrl.  ^Ut.  A^n.\.  Ir'j- — a  U  Mncoo,  ^iJ. 
July,  lc<.*7— II  S  GrifTm.     .May.  lK5e— T  .M  G  Imer.  jr.    Jhup.  J-aS*— Amn^ioTi  K.o*. 

Jjistncl  of  CvluvU/ia. — January,  IruU— Col  W  uuuiey. 

F/or«da.— July,  J85S— E  Bradford. 

OtoVJ<x,— July,  IfaU— E  E  Jones.  $10.     July,  l^*.'*-^— J  Wri-I.!. 

X^Miamaa.— July,  Jf<5W-VV  B  Walker,  «flo';  A  Huplantier.  Dr  E  W  VValKtr.  1)r  F  H  Knainu^ta;  J 
NofWood,'A  Mouton.  A  W  Tucker.     Junuary,  I-.'*l  — Dr  Liiikcli.     Alurh,  I---     Hi  V  t.  lUkci.  ^ 

jUwsfjtiTifTw".— July.  I85H-J  Johnson,  ^X>.  J..uu.;rv.  I^**-^— J  >^  Mtica.i'.  .*10.  Dcr.mibiT.  Ifv'iT — If  ^ 
Walter*.  ^Ai.     January,  |h.i«— J  W  Clapp,  J  Wco-Uiohm',  .'JUj. 

Jlfaia*.— January.  Ja.Tll — Hon  F  H  MorM-. 

Missouri — January,  IKjO— N  A'allifi,  G  A  Apple'on.  X  J  Enion.  Rolnnts.  Kirr  &  Co.  D  A  Jnnaary. 
Tho^  t/  Reynolds,  Mercaniile  [itbmrv  A«<ociution,  \Vm  A  i]ar;;:uliuf.  Jui),  ldb.\ — VV  11  liiuun.  June. 
idS-i— Chamber  of  Commerce.  Wm  II  Belcher,  G  \V  Google. 

J^ew  Jersey.— July,  l?i5><— J  B  Meeker. 

J^ortk  Carolina. — January,  1858— Aiheneom.  Mav,  1850— J  Fl  Davi.';,  Dr  Ciiarlc*  J  Fox,  R  Barrirger. 
W  Johnston,  VV  f  Phifer.  Maj  J  11  Caldwell.  Gen  S  li  Walkup.  D  \  Cahlwill.    July.  |/^jl»— Juo  Sli.i^i.n. 

J^'ew  York — July.  If*5e'— T  R  Wclmore,  Adam*  U  Hawthorne,  R  J  Rowland.  T  A  Pmuutt,  De  Coppct 
It  Co,  J  AUtync,  T  Cotinet,  New  York  Society  Library,  Kcene  6i  Lockwoo<l,  Cha«  Stetson,  New  York 
Union  <Jluh,  Cronin,  HoMhal  ti  Son.  January,  IKill— Sun  Mutual  In.-'Urance  Company ,  Jno  H:dM>y. 
Rich'd  Irwin.  J  H  Bowen,  T  McDoland.  January,  Jd5d— Phtlps  tiL  Kinjjmau.  November,  1S58 — VV  H 
Para.    May.  1859— J  T  Milward. 

Siauth  Carolina.—inne,  lrt58~Col  T  B  UaynviM)-.i.  SiT  ^«»  »,  ^AM.t^g^^W  Cbarlea, 

Tboi  P  Lide,  Dr  Jno  P  Zimmerman,  GenM  J  B  Nefles.  £  J  Lide,  Dr  VV  A  tRvi'r,  CXy-CWi,  J  H  Nor 
wood,  E  August  Law,  Dr  S  H  Prewley.  June,  1851)— Jaa  E  Wiugalc.  J  B  Douf-Ks,  N  C  McDufBo.  Thos 
Evans,  Gcn'l  Wm  Evani,  Dr.  Ja%  C  Mullins,  Col  N  Philipii.  A  Q,  MeDulfie.  Nat  Rvuta,  C  B  Brown.  Dr 
J  VV  Sin^lelary.  J  J  Wilimmsoo,  Maj  S  F  Gibson,  W  VV  SeLer«,  Jno  Ferst)«on.  J  ^ii  Wfig,  Or  R  Hariee, 
Dr  S  M  Reynolds.  H  Singletarv,  11  Cameron,  S  H  Camnhell.  MhJ  J  N  Mct^all,  A  Hi^u^rla^,  Dr  W  & 
Johnson,  Dr  Thos  Smith,  J  R  Reid.  July,  I'-oH— Col  L  J  Patterson.  $15;  Ediso  Library,  j§i.>.  January. 
1H5U— N  S  Harris,  F  M  Rogers.  July,  1H5!)— Dr  Thos  B  Kunnerly,  $:0:  John  Jenkins,  C  Bailey.  Ed 
Bavnard,  E  C  Bailey,  Maj  VV  M  Murray,  Dr  Thos  Mikcll,  Col  E  M  WhaJey,  Wm  Seal.rook.  jr.  JnM, 
lfi5U-Dr  E  Mark*. 

r^rox.— A i.ill.  ie58-8lephcn  Perry,  $10;  E  A  Pearson.  $15;  VV  R  Thomas.  $10.  November.  1?*^— J 
McClarty,  $*2u.  January,  Itf59— T  C  Neil,  $10;  Jno  Caldwell.  $10;  Ja^  Siaiilcv.  VV  F  d  Alexander.  $tU: 
janoary,  lt>6:^Jno  L  Croom,  $15  ;  EM  Saniord.  $(0 ;  O  L  BaiUc,  VV  B  Wii'^n.  $15  ;  W  L  Robsnbu 
Jnly,  iKk^— A  Shepherd.  $10;  J  C  Thomas,  $17  50  .  J  G  Jolin».  $10;  C  K  Hull,  $|0;  Lubbock  &  Fib 
ney,  $7  50 ;  J  A  Ua\niu,  ?I5;  Jas  11  Raymond,  Jiio  Swiiher,  Gov  E  Roiiiu-cm.  (J7  .'Kl;  VV  P  De  5or- 
mandy.  $!«• ;  Hon.  R  J  Townes,  Dr  G  T  Boardman,  f  10  ;  JnO  Biemond.  B  F  Cuiier.  §10.  July,  It^yi-' 
AS  Li|.*con»b.  Aprd.  lKi>-M  F  Demaret.  May,  Jt55d— Gov  E  M  Peu«»e,  $n  07.  January,  ]b5< — 
Jno  Adriance.  Gen'l  W  H  Woodward. 

Vireinia  —July,  1«58— Dr  P  S  Dance. 

Southern  UtaUs—im  Melcalf,  McClnre  &  Thomas,  J  MeNnbb,  J  Beaufort.  VV  II  Riehard«oD,  J  F 
Carter.  J  L  G  Huey,  J  W  RoberU,  Col  L  J  Patter»on,  E  A  Pearson.  C  K  Hall,  J  A  Ha)rie. 


LAW  AND  AGENCY  NOTICE. 

The  undersigned  has  retnroed  to  the  practic?  of  his  prol'e^ion  at  IVashington  City  and  Alrtc  Orle<ms» 

Business  at  Washingloo  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Cnurt  of  CJaimn,  or  in  any  of 'he  Bureaus  or  De{ianroee1fr 

of  the  Government— /xMii/,  Ptiuion,  and  Patent  Offices — will  be  attended  to  by  himself.    Business  for  New 

Orleans  will  receive  the  attention  of  his  law  associate,  V.  U.  I\v,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  ot4  ahotff  himself 

daring  a  portion  of  the  year.  '  J.  D.  D.  DE  BOW. 

Washinoton,  ./Ss^t^iMl,  1855. 
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OrpicS  OF  RKVIBW,  997  F  9TRBET,  RVTMTKRIV  l^fh  A  13th.  IVASIIIlVOTOn. 
D.  C.i  aiBW  ORLKABTS,  »4  CAMP  STREET}  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LOBTDON. 


DANIEL    EDWAKDS, 

SUOCRRSOa  TO  TW.BILL  A  ID^  IKDS, 

BRASS  FOUNDER,  FINISHER,  AND  PATTERNMAKER, 

Horn,  38, 30,  and  32  New  l^  vee*  and  »7,  ao,  and  3t  Fnlton  St,, 
NSW    ORLEANS. 

ff'Jviii*  now  in  npfrruiou  nn*  wf  the 
Urgent  P'tnbliiihnient*  in  th«»  South  fW 
the  M\N(JFACTrKE  of  ib*.  fnUowinc 
flffKcribeit  work  I  am  ftilly  nr«»pj»r*»d  w 
CONTRACT  for  Juid  txeoaie  with  din 
pattrh  every  ihinf  in  inv  line,  and  on 
ttfrms  the  nioni  favorahlf*. 

MANHFACTrRftR  of  ••Very  detcriprinft 
of  IKON,  SHEET  IRON,  COPPER. 
TfN,  and  URA^d  WORK  thr  BUILD 
INO!!,  SHIP,  STEAMBOAT,  PLAN 
TATION,and  other  w«rk.  PATTERN 
MAKING.  BRASS  POUNDING,  awa 
FINISHING,  in  nil  iiR  brnncheti. 
-  Maniifatlnrer  of  STEAM  TRAINS. 
Clarifyini;  and  GvaporRtinc  Panis  and 
every  description  of  SI^GABHOeBIC 
and  PLANTATION  WORK. 

Attention  i*  particularly  direclej  to 
my  Steaio  Trains  fitr  the  manafkciurc 
ot  Siifntr,  Which  are  h»  y«>t  unt^zcelledl 
by  lhoi»e  of  any  other  tnnke,  and  are 
in  successful  operation  o«  the  plants 
Moaw  af  tJic  following  gentlompn,  to  whom  referfiijee  can  be  bad  as  to  their  efficiency  and  economy  in  «-orkinff : 

Gkn.  R.  C  Camp;  Ibervtile.  OiicM)on  k.  Lawrknck,  Plaqneinine. 

H.  T.  Haerisom,  EUq  ,  Iberville.  W.  &  II.  Stackhocsb,  Plaqufuiine. 

!Iei«RY  PoYAt.,  Kaq.,  Aficension.  A  Tuompsok  &  Co  ,  New  Orieans. 

Nki^oh  &  DoNKLsoTi,  Lafourche.  l^Hirr  h.  Co.,  New  Orleans. 


STEAM  BOILER  MANUFACTORY. 

171  Baroune  street,  j 

BHrVTERS    POYORAS  AKD    HBV1A  STSBSrB. 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  fumlsb  Low 
Pre««ure,  Locomotive,  Flued,  tiu6  Cylinder  Boiler*. 
Alno,  Clariflcrs,  riltcrers,  and  Juice  Boxes.  He 
will  also  make  contracts  for  Boilers  and  att  ihr 
ncceMary  eonnecUons,  such  as  Fire  Fronu>,^Gra<r 
Bnrs;  Steam  and  Stand  Pipe«,  Valves,  Ilc,  Otiim- 
neys  and  Breeching;  all  of  which  will  be  fiui}i««hr4 
a:  the  lowest  foundry  prices. 

All  work  done  at  this  establishment  will  b«  f  «iar 
anteed  equal  in  point  of  workmanwhip  and  miM**r»Mi 
to  any  In  the  city,  or  elfewhere. 

Planters  and  merchants  are  respectfully  Invited  to 
call  and  examine  the  work  and  prices. 

(Kf'Trotnpi  anentfoB  paid  to  repairiof . 

DAVID  H.  ruWLHL 
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M  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


AUGUST,   1858- 


ART.  I -STATES'  EIGHTS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY. 

EXPOSITION  OF  THB  FACT8  AND  PRINCIPLES  IMVOLVBD  IN  THE  THRBAT- 
ENED  STRUOOLE  IN  1832  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL  OOVERNMBNT  AND 
THB  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Nullification,  as  a  remedy  for  federal  grievances,  has  now 
ceased  to  be  mentioned ;  and  we  have  even  lived  long  enongh 
to  see  the  right  of  secession — which  was  held  up  at  one  time 
as  the  only  proper  and  true  remedy — called  into  very  general 
question.  The  right  of  revolution  seems  only  to  have  sur- 
vived— which  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  remedy  against  op- 
pression under  a  federated  system,  and  under  the  most  solemn 
written  compacts,  which  does  not  exist  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Czar ! 

Be  it  so,  then,  for  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  renew 
or  advocate  either  of  the  doctrines. 

The  only  object  we  now  have,  is  to  incorporate  a  paper 
prepared  by  us,  many  years  ago,  when  editing  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Keview — ^giving  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  South 
Carolina  struggle,  when  all  of  the  records  were  before  us, 
and  when  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  impulses  of  filial  affec- 
tion were  impelling  us  to  the  work.  It  is  a  very  important 
chapter  of  Southern  history,  which  has  not  yet  been  treated 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  acts  involved  in  the  struggle,  no  one  doubts  that  it 
brought  upon  the  stage  and  developed  a  degree  of  intellectual 
vigor,  and  resulted  in  political  discussions,  not  only  in  one 
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State,  but  throughout  the  country,  which  has  never  been  surj 
passed,  if  equalled,  in  another  period  of  history. 

The  remarks  which  relate  to  the  position  of  the  minority  or 
Union  party  of  South  Carolina,  resulted  in  a  discussion,  in 
1845,  between  ourselves  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  talented  gentlemen  of  that  party — the  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Courier — who  proved  himself  then,  as  on  all  simi- 
lar occasions,  an  opponent  not  easily  to  be  grappled  with. 
The  paragraph  chiefly  obnoxious  to  his  criticism,  which  re- 
lated to  the  doctrine  of  primary  allegiance,  we  omit. 

In  consenting  to  become  a  member  of  the  General  Grovem- 
ment,  each  State  exhibited  all  anxiety  to  preserve  its  individu- 
ality unimpaired.  Under  the  "  articles  of  confederation,"  this 
was  attained.  The  Constitution  grew  out  of  the  deficiencies 
of  that  instrument.  It  did  not  establish  any  other  description 
of  government.  The  delegates  from  the  States  would  nave 
disobeyed  their  constituents  (the  States)  had  thev  attempted 
it.*  The  Government  was  federal  under  the  "  Articles ;"  it 
remained  federal  under  the  Constitution — an  integer  of 
many  units— a  sovereign  as  far  as  sovereignty  was  conferred, 
and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  conferred,  and  no 
further.  The  States  did  not  annihilate  any  portion  of  their 
sovereignty.  Sovereignty  is  indivisible.  It  either  remains 
unimpairea  in  a  State,  or  it  goes  out  of  it  entire.  It  never 
^  went  out  of  the  States  in  i}\\a  federal  compact.    If  it  went  out 

^^  of  the  States,  they  became  dependencies^  which  is  absurd.    The 

States  did  not,  nor  could  they  part  with  any  portion  of  their 
sovereignty.  They  deleaated  io  the  agency  they  created  (the 
General  Government)  the  exercise  of  certain  sovereign  pow- 

•  This  "wiU  be  perceived  hj  a  reference  to  the  language  of  the  States  recom- 
mending the  convention  -which  framed  the  constitution.  Virginia,  1786,  recom- 
mended a  "revUion  of  the  federal  sjstiem  as  to  all  its  defects,"  New  Jersey,  1786, 
**  such  provisions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate^* 
Ac  Pennsylvania,  1786,  "such  alterations  and  amendnientB  as  the  exigencies  of 
our  affairs  may  require."  North  Carolina,  1787,  **  for  the  purpose  of  rm«fi^ 
the  federal  constitution."  Georgia,  1787,  such  further  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate"  Ac  New  York,  1787,.  **  for 
the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,"  South 
Carolina,  1787,  "  such  alterations  adequate  to  the  future  good  government  of 
the  confederated  States.**  Massachusetts,  1787,  **  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  revising  the  articles  of  confederaiion.**    Connecticut^  1787,  same  clause.     Ma- 

Sland,  1787,  provisions  "to  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  **  &c.'  New 
ampshire,  1787,  "to  remedy  the  defects  of  our  federal  Union."  United  States 
Congress,  1787,  resolved  that  a  "convention  of  delegates  be  suggested  for  tiie 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation.**  If  all  of 
this  does  not  support  our  conclusion,  then  no  conclusion  ever  followed  from  its 
premises.    See  Southern  Review,  No,  4,  Art.  V.,  1828. 
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ere.  To  delegate  and  to  mrrender  such  powers,  are  thincs 
essentially  dissimilar.  Powers  delegated  may  be  resumea. 
Powers  surrendered  are  gone  forever.  And  this  is  the  only 
relation  which  can  be  proved  to  subsist  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  While  this  relation  is  preserved,  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  system  results.  The  different  forces 
are  in  equilibria.  Disturb  that  equilibrium,  and,  as  in  the 
natural  world,  the  jarring  elements  will  fly  asunder.  New 
combinations  will  ensue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  systems,  or  to  comment  upon  them,  so  far 
as  these  operations  nave  been  all  harmonious.  They  exliibit, 
in  this  case,  no  phenomena  in  the  political  annals  of  a  State. 
In  the  exercise  of  ^legitimate  and  conceded  powers,  the  general 
overshadows  the  lo(m  government.  The  latter  is  content,  be- 
hind tlie  ample  proportions  of  the  former,  to  retire  into  a 
voluntary  and  self-imposed  obscurity.  But  let  there  arise  a 
conflict.  Let  the  overshadowing  power  grow  wanton,  and 
struggle  to  oppress  or  crush  the  overshadowed.  Let  it  reach 
forth  its  giant  arms  to  beat  down  every  barrier,  and  march 
onward  to  universal,  unconti^oUed,  irresponsible  empire.  Let 
it  even  seize  upon  a  single  power  not  its  own.  Let  it  pervert 
a  legitimate  power  to  unlawful  purposes.  Then  the  State 
emerges  from  its  obscurity.  Then  is  it  seen,  and  heard,  and 
felt.  Then  it  approaches  the  usurper  "  as  a  sovereign  and 
an  equal."  When  sovereign  meets  sovereign,  there  is  a  crisis 
in  our  affairs — a  crisis  of  imposing  moment.  The  alternative 
of  war,  or  a  return  to  first  principles,  is  presented — funda- 
mental and  conflicting  systems  are  analyzed  and  developed — 
re-adjustments,  compromises  and  ^^ fresh  understandings  of 
the  constitutional  cornrpact^'*  follow.  The  latter  alternative 
will  ever  preserve  the  Constitution  while  it  is  worth  preserving. 
The  former  loiU  he  resorted  to  at  a  period  when  aU  has  grovm 
corrupt^  and  thefwrther  existence  cf  the  constitution  and  gov- 
em/ment  would  be  a  crime. 

So  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned,  she  has  made  up  as 
yet  but  one  issue  with  the  General  Government.  It  is  this 
issue  which  is  now  fully  before  us.  However  she  mi^ht  have 
considered  herself  injuriousljr  affected  by  anj  constitutional 
enactment,  she  was  silent ;  it  was  a  casus  faideris^  and  she 
did  not  complain.  But  there  arrived  a  period  when  a  new 
policv  was  to  be  fastened  upon  the  country.  It  was  a  policy 
which  she  considered  in  direct  violation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  xhefederation  is  based.  The  "  American"  "  high 
tariff,"  or  "  protective  system,"  is  meant.  This,  she  main- 
tained, presented  issues  deeply  and  vitally  affecting  the  whole 
Union.  For  herself,  she"  determined  that,  as  a  sovereign  State, 
she  would  meet  the  encroachment  in  its  bud ;  that  she  would 
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save  the  Constitution  she  had  struggled  to  establish.  A  con- 
test awakening,  as  this  did,  so  many  independent  interests — 
involving  such  immense  consequences — developing  such  an 
extent  ot  political  knowledge — must  forever  occupy  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  Every  other  ques- 
tion Qwindled  into  insignificance  before  it.  Tlie  final  settle- 
ment of  such  a  question  was  flattering  to  the  lovers  of  freedom 
and  the  advocates  of  sound  government  everywhere. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  restored  peace  to  the  country. 
A  war  of  three  yeara,  with  its  anteceaent  embargo  and  ex- 
clusive systems,  nad  fostered  into  being  a  large  "home  manu- 
facturing establishment."  The  prosperity  of  this  establish- 
ment was  commensurate  with  the  restrictions.  New  England 
had  left  her  commerce  for  the  spindle.  What  was  to  become 
of  this  establishment?  Could  it  endure  that  foreign  competi- 
tion, which  a  return  of  peace  must  bring  ?  Could  the  gossamer 
web  withstand  the  giant's  arm  ?  The  war  had  created  an 
immense  public  debt.  This  must  be  extinguished.  Was  it 
to  be  extinguished  in  a  slow  or  a  rapid  manner  ?  The  patriotic 
statesmen  of  the  time  decided  both  questions.  Low  duties 
would  ])rolong  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  be  less  felt  by 
the  people ;  but  low  duties  would  irretrievably  ruin  the  manu- 
facturers. High  duties  must  soon  disencumber  the  country. 
They  would  be  more  felt,  but  they  would  give  the  manufac- 
turers breathing  time ;  it  would  be  their  own  fault,  afterwards, 
if  they  did  not  make  all  the  necessary  adjustments  and  trans- 
fers ot  capital  necessary  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to 
save  themselves  harmless. 

TIis  tariff  of  1816  passed.  This  was  fair  and  honorable ; 
but  was  it  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given  ?  Mistakes 
are  made  about  this  tariff.  It  was  not  expected  to  be  a  per- 
manent measure.  Its  whole  history  evinces  this.  It  did  not 
establish  the  principle  of  protection.  It  cannot  be  dra\vn  into 
precedent  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  MgTi^  but  not  2^ protective 
tariff.  Its  average  duties  were  higher  on  other,  than  on  what 
are  now  called  the  protected  articles.  This  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  it. 

We  reach  1820.  Here  a  modification  had  been  looked  for. 
The  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  tables 
turned,  however,  and  that  which  was  yielded  in  favor  was 
demanded  of  right.  A  tariff  was  introduced  into  Congress — 
a  protective  tariff,  in  every  sense.  Here  the  question  arose, 
and  South  Carolina  spoke.  Her  Lerislature,  in  December  of 
that  year,  pronounced  it  "  a  wretchea  expedient  to  repair  the 
losses  incurred  in  some  commercial  districts  by  improvident 
and  misdirected  speculation — to  compel  those  parts  of  the 
Union  which  are  still  prosperous  and  flourishing,  to  contribute, 
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even  by  their  utter  ruin,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  a  few  monop- 
olists in  the  others."  Two  things  are  to  be  observed  before 
dismissing  this — the  second  epoch.  1.  That  South  Carolina 
had  not  yet  begun  to  regard  or  raise  Questions 'of  constitutionr 
ality.  Of  their  existence  she  miglit  nave  been  persuaded — 
but  the  period  had  not  arrived  to  raise  them.  If  she  did  not 
know  of  their  existence,  her  ignorance  was  discreditable  to 
her,  but  could  not  compromise  her  rights.  2.  That  she  had 
not  broached  the  doctrme  of  State  interposition.  State  veto, 
or  nullification.  The  very  report  which  protests  against  the 
tariff,  protests  also  agamst  ^'arraying  upon  questions  of 
national  policy  the  States,  as  distinct  and  independent  sever- 
ei^ties^  m  opposition  to— or  (what  is  much  the  same  thing) 
with  a  view  to  exercise  a  control  over — the  General  Govern- 
ment." 

The  tarifo/ 1S24:.  The  third  era.  South  Carolina  takes 
another  step  in  advance.  The  Legislature  of  1825  resolves, 
"  that  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  j^ower  on  the  i>art  of 
Congress  to  lay  duties  to  protect  domestic  manufactures." 
Here  the  State  seems  to  have  awakened.  She  refers  to  the 
"JotmZ."  She  demands  what  is  written  in  the  bond.  We 
reach  1827.  The  State  is  another  step  in  advance.  She 
speaks  boldly  out.  She  reviews  and  denounces  what  she 
considers  Federal  encroachments, — 1,  the  Supreme  Court 
doctrine  of  consolidation;  *  2,  its  consequent,  that  iliQj^^ople^ 
and  not  the  States,  have  the  right  of  remonstrance ;  3,  the 
protective  system ;  4,  the  internal  improvement  system ;  6, 
the  nationality  of  the  colonization  society. 

The  tariff  of  1^2^.  Technically  the  "bill  of  abominations." 
This  is  our  foxirth  epoch.  South  Carolina  protests  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  through  Hon.  W.  Smith  and  Robert  T. 
Hayne.  The  power  to  protect  manufactures  is  no  where 
granted  to  Congress.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  necessary 
to  carry  into  enect  any  specified  power.  It  is  reserved  to 
the  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution. "  South  Carolina,  from  her  climate,  situation  and 
Seculiar  institutions,  is,  and  ever  must  continue  to  be,  wholly 
ependent  upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  not  only  for  her 
prosperity,  but  her  very  existence." 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  Representatives 
of  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  anxiously  desiring  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  tlic  liberties  of 
which  it  is  the  surest  pledge — but  feeling  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty 
to  expose  and  resist  all  encroachments  upon  the  true  spirit  of  the 

*  In  the  celebrated  case  of  MoOuUoch  vs.  the  State  of  Mai7laDd. 
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Constitution,  lest  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  system  of  protect- 
ing duties  should  be  drawn  into  precedent,  do,  in  the  name  of  the 
CJommonwealth  of  South  Carolina,  claim  to  enter  upon  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  their*  protest  against  it,  as  uncanstitutionaly  oppressivet 
and  unjust.^' 

On  the  next  day,  the  same  Legislature,  with  the  "  bill  of 
abominations"  on  the  table  before  them — 

Resolved^  "That  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  consequent  on  the 
perseverance  of  this  system,  hxe  purely  questions  of  expediency,  and 
not  of  allegiance  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opin- 
ions, and  inviting  the  co-operatioh  of  other  States,  a  copy  of  these, 
and  the  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  this  Legislature,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  laid  before  the  several  legislatures,  to  determine  on  such  ul- 
terior measures  as  they  may  think  the  occasion  demands/' 

This  brings  us  in  medias  res.  Here  is  laid  the  broad  foun- 
dation of  Carolina  Nullification.  We  shall  watch  the  pro- 
portions of  the  edifice  as  it  is  reared  upon  it.  The  same  day 
it  was  resolved,  to  "  make  exposition  of  State  wrongs  to  the 

Seople  of  America."  Under  the  resolution  were  appointed 
ames  Gregg,  D.  L.  TVardlaw,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  A.  P.  Hayne, 
Wm.  C.  Preston,  W.  Elliott,  and  K.  Barnwell  Smith,  (Rhett.) 
The  magnificent  "  Exposition^'^  of  that  session  was  the  result. 
It  has  been  attributea  to  the  great  Carolina  statesman.  No 
document,  of  any  country  or  time,  has  ever  surpassed  it — 
no  document,  ever,  more  clearly,  comprehensively  and  for- 
cibly summed  up  the  greatest  issues,  reducing  to  first  princi- 
ples the  chaos  of  doubt  and  difficulty  which  surrounded  them. 
But  was  South  Carolina  isolated  and  alone  in  the  great 
move iiK lit  slie  was  projecting?  Did  any  voice  greet  her 
from  abroad  i  We  shall  see.  Georgia,  after  a  skillful  analysis 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  a  luminous  report — 

"i?fw/?W,  That  this  Legislature  concur  with  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  December  session 
in  1827,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  and 
State  Rights." 

A  memorial  went  forth  to  the  world  with  this  resolution. 
It  was  addressed  "  To  tiie  Anti-Tariff  States."  It  recommend- 
ed various  expedients  on  their  parts,  "such  as  may  restore 
Federal  legislation  to  the  standard  of  constitutional  correct- 
ness: 

"  Times,  occasions  and  provocations,"  says  the  address,  "  toach  their 
proper  lessons  and  expedients.  Future  measures  will  bo  dictated  by 
expediency.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  injury  will  suggest  the 
mode  and  measure  of  ftiture  resistance." 

"  We  must,"  said  another  memorial  to  the  *  Tariff  States,'  at  the 
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same  period,  ^  we  musty  as  we  did  under  British  dominatiany  seek  an 
effectucU  remedy P 

Virginia  spoke.  Dear  to  her  had  always  been  liberty  and 
constitutional  rights.  From  those  halls  wnere  Patrick  Henry 
thundered  in  irresistible  eloquence  against  British  tyranny — 
from  those  halls  where  Jeifferson  imbibed  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples which,  beacon-like,  guided  him  through  the  darkest 
periods  of  our  history — a  responsive  voice  echoed  back  the 
sentiments  of  Carolina.  Virginia  could  not  forget  her  Madi- 
son and  the  "Eesolations  of  '98."  She  clings  to  them  in 
1829  with  all  her  early  devotion.  What  plamer  than  her 
language  of  that  year : 

"  Each  State  has  a  right  to  construe  the  Federal  compact  for  itself. 
The  acts  of  Congress,  usually  denominated  the  Tariff  laws,  are  not 
authorized  by  the  plain  construction,  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution." 

Thus,  pari  jxmuy  went  forward  these  great  States  in  the 
march  of  constitutional  liberty.  But  the  crisis  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Other  strokes  must  accelerate  the  movement — 
other  strokes  must  consummate  it.  We  reach  1830.  The 
language  of  South  Carolina,  of  that  year,  is  yet  higher  toned: 

^  The  Government  created  by  the  constitutional  compact,  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delega- 
ted to  itself — but,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compacts  between  parties, 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 
Whenever  any  State  which  is  suffering  under  this  oppression^  shall 
lose  all  reasonable  hope  of  redress^  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  it  unll  be  its  right  and  duty  to  interpose  in 
its  sovereign  capacity  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evilj^*  etc.,  etc. 

We  pass  on  to  1831.  A  Free  Trade  Convention  assembles 
in  Philadelphia.  Two  hundred  delegates  meet.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  is  represented.  The  Convention  declares  "  the 
present  tariflf  system  inconsisterU  with  the  princijplea  of  free 
g&cerrmierd^^  The  resolution  is  carried,  189  to  2.  The  two 
are  from  South  Carolina.  They  oppose  tJbe  resolution  because 
it  is  "nc?^  strong  efMmgh^'* 

**I^  a^r  this  decision  in  our  favor,"  says  Gov.  Hamilton  of  South 
Carolina,  in  his  message  of  that  year,  "  and  the  appeal  of  this  assem- 
bly, relief  does  not  come  from  this  tyranny  the  most  odious — may 
we  not  say,  in  the  language  and  on  the  authority  of  the  assembly  it- 

*Yide  Reeolntions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  penned  by  Madison  and 
Jefferson,  in  relation  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Litwa.  These  were  republished 
in  SouUi  Carolina  dnrinff  this  contest,  and  circulated  every  where  in  the  State. 
They  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
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self,  *  Why  should  we,  wlio  are  its  victims,  not  stand  on  our  chartered 
rights.'" 

The  tariff  of  1%Z±  The  last  epoch,  and  the  crisis.  The 
executive  power  of  the  country  had  been  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  Adams,  to  be  placed  in  those  of  Jackson.  The 
military  reputation  of  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  an  astonishing 
ascendancy  in  our  national  concerns.  He  had  fought  for 
liberty,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  friend  of  liberty.  No 
man — ^not  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington— ever  maintained, 
for  so  long  a  period,  so  extraordinary,  so  uninterrupted  an 
influence,  over  the  minds  of  men.  In  1832,  he  was  triumph- 
antly re-elected  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  understood  to 
favor  a  modification  of  the  tariiff,  and  a  reduction  of  it  to 
revenue  principles.  The  pretexts  for  high  and  restrictive 
duties  had  ever  been  the  public  debts.  These  were  nearly 
liquidated.  In  1832,  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  them 
remained.  Reasonable  men  looked  for  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariflf.  The  President,  in  his  message,  suggested 
it.    South  Carolina  declared — 

"  That  we  regard  with  high  gratification  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  late  message,  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  and  recognize  in  it  the  just  response  to  the  solemn 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature." 

How  eager  was  South  Carolina  to  heal  this  breach  with  the 
General  Government.  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  in  the  Senate. 
He  introduced  a  proposition  reducing  the  duties  upon  all 
imported  articles  whicn  did  not  come  mto  competition  with 
those  of  domestic  manufacture.  His  bill  left  imtouched  the 
enormous  duties  of  the  prohibitory  system.  "7%e  tariff  of 
1832^  agcpravated  all  the  efrwrmitiea  of  that  of  1828  hy  increa^ 
ing  ite  tneqvMities^^^  says  Mr.  McDuffie.*  Mr.  Clay's  resolu- 
tion was  embodied  in  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses  in  July. 
The  whole  tariff  party  declared  it  to  be  "  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country."  Whilst  this  measure  of  Mr.  Clay  was  mooted 
in  the  Senate — whilst  it  was  uncertain  to  what  length  the 
madness  of  the  majority  would  go — the  State  Rights  and  Free 
Trade  Convention  for  South  Carolina  convened  at  Charleston. 
In  its  address  to  the  people,  it  declared — 

"  If  a  redress  of  our  wrongs  was  postponed,  we  were  always  told, 
that  when  the  public  debt  was  paid,  a  reduction  would  be  made  on 
the  tribute  which  we  paid.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
great  champion  of  the  American  system,  in  despite  of  their  angry 
contests  for  power,  have  both  presented  identical  propositions  for — 
what  they   are  pleased   to   call — modifications  of  the  tariff.    This 

*  Eulogy  on  Hayne,  p.  3. 
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BCheme,  fellow-citizenB,  of  the  reduction  thus  offered,  is  a  gross  insult 
to  your  understandings,  and  an  unwarrantable  piracy  on  your  pockets. 
Fellow-citizens,  should  Congress  rivet  this  system  upon  us,  wc  do  not 
see  how  the  constituted  autnorities  of  our  State  can  refrain  from  pro- 
pounding to  you,  in  your  sovereign  capacity,  the  alternative  of  remt- 
anee  or  submission.  The  State  looks  to  her  sons  to  defend  her  in  what- 
ever form  she  may  choose  to  proclaim  her  purpose  to  RESIST." 

We  must  premise  a  fact  or  two.  In  South  Carolina  there 
VTBS  a  wide  difference  of  sentiment  as  to  the  ''mode  and 
fnea&u/re  of  redresaP  All  admitted  the  gross  and  aggravating 
nature  of  the  grievance.  None  dissented  as  to  the  odioueness 
and  unconstitutionality  of  the  restrictive  system.  But  how  to 
defeat  its  oppressions  ?  Some  were  for  immediate  State  action. 
Others  would  await  the  action  of  the  whole  South  in  conven- 
tion. Some  were  for  nullification ;  others  advocated  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Union.  Even  among  the  radical  party,  whose 
tenet  was  nullification^  a  doubt  arose  whether  it  ought  to  be 
effected  in  the  legislature  or  in  convention.  No  party — 
scarcely  an  individual — ever  thought  of  or  asserted  the  doc- 
trine of  unconditional  submission.  The  question  was  one  of 
time  only. 

The  Union  and  State  Eights  party  of  South  Carolina  was 
ever  a  large  and  respectable  minority  in  the  State,  Some  of 
the  most  gifted  and  beloved  of  her  sons  were  found  in  its 
ranks.  Many  were  there  whom  she  at  all  times  delighted  to 
honor.  They  differed  from  the  predominant  party  in  the 
State.  It  was  an  honest  difference,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 
They  were  not  less  patriots,  and  in  the  last  resort,  would  have 
clun^  to  the  State  with  Roman  devotion.  Posterity  may  de- 
termme  who  were  the  wiser  in  their  views  and  measures. 
Posterity  can  have  no  room  to  question  the  patriotism  of  either. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  a  few  months  after  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  that  year,  this  party  met  in  convention  at  Co- 
lumbia. For  the  number  and  talent  of  its  members,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  respectable  bodies  that  ever  assembled.  In 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the  convention  declared — 

"jTAere  is  no  tariff  party  in  South  Carolina  ;  we  agree  on  every 
aide,  that  the  tariff  should  be  restricted  by  all  constitutional  means. 
Let  the  Southern  States  meet  in  convention,  and  deliberate,  as  well 
on  the  infraction  of  their  rights,  as  on  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress. *  *  *.  If  the  very  worst  that  can  be  imagined  should 
happen,  and  their  demands  be  capriciously  rejected,  it  will  be  for  the 
several  States,  and  not  for  the  convention,  to  act  upon  the  subject. 
*  *  *.  We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  adopt,  abide  by,  and  pur- 
sue such  measures,  in  relation  to  our  grievances,  as  the  said  conven- 
tion shall  recommend." 
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In  alluding  to  nnllification,  the  address  goes  on : 

"  We  deprecate  it  as  founded  on  principles  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

The  elections  in  1832,  for  the  State  Legislature,  went  tri- 
umphantly in  favor  of  the  radical  or  nullifying  party.  The 
highest  excitement  prevailed.  The  exertions  of  both  parties 
were  the  most  unprecedented  on  record.  We  may  not  wish 
to  see  those  struggles  again.  The  votes  polled  were  as  24,000 
to  16,000 — the  members  returned,  as  three  to  one.  The  Gov- 
ernor called  together  the  legislature  at  a  period  earlier  than 
the  usual  one.  In  this,  he  but  yielded  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluences of  the  times.  His  message,  of  the  22d  October, 
urged  upon  the  legislature  the  immediate  call  of  a  State  con- 
vention : 

"  In  urging,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  the  expediency  of  calling  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated,  I  have  forborne 
to  make  a  single  suggestion  of  what  may  or  may  not,  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  the  remedy  this  assembly  should  ordain." 

The  bill,  calling  for  a  convention,  passed  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  thirteen  in  the  Sen- 
ate— ninety-six  to  twenty-four  in  the  House.  On  the  19th  day 
of  November,  this  convention  of  the  people  met  at  Columbia. 
The  people,  in  their  original  capacity,  were  assembled  to  take 
into  consideration  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  issues 
that  had  ever  been  presented.  If  they  yielded,  it  was  thought 
all  the  great  principles  they  had  been  so  long  contending  for, 
were  gone  forever.  If  they  resisted,  how  tearful  might  be 
the  crisis  evolved !  The  occasion  was  one  of  intense  interest 
and  responsibility.  The  convention  did  not  hesitate  or  falter. 
The  die  was  cast.  The  ordinance  of  the  Mth  Novemhery  1832, 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  nad  become  a  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  State — '^An  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts 
of  the  Confess  of  the  United  States^  jmrporting  to  be  lawSj 
laying  duties  ana  imposts  on  the  imjportaMon  of  foreign  com- 
TaodAjtiesP 

The  ordinance  declared — ^1.  The  acts  under  consideration 
imauthorized  by  the  constitution,  "null,  void,  and  no  law;" 
2.  Every  attempt  to  enforce,  in  the  State,  the  collection  of 
duties  under  them,  unlawful ;  3.  No  appeal  to  be  allowed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  any  Court  drawing  in  question  the 
authority  of  this  ordinance ;  4.  Every  officer  in  the  State  to 
take  an  oath  "  well  and  duly  to  enforce  and  execute  the  ordi- 
nance ;"  5.  A  secession  from  the  Union  shall  follow  any  at- 
tempt at  coercion  by  the  Federal  Government.  With  this 
ordinance,  the  convention  drew  up  two  addresses  or  mani- 
festos.   In  these  they  proclaimed,  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
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the  world,  the  principles  which  had  actuated  them — the  doc- 
trines and  rights  for  which  they  were  contending. 

JF^rst — To  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  In  this,  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  the  Peoeral  Government  is  not  national.  That 
it  is  a  creature  of  the  States — an  agency  with  limited  and 
defined  powers — a  treaty  between  independent  sovereigns. 
That  there  is  no  such  body  known  to  the  laws  as  the  peopU  of 
the  United  States.  That  the  States  may  resume  delegated 
powers.  That  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  the  tribunal  for  set-, 
tling  great  constitutional  or  political  questions.  That  this 
court  is  a  creature  of  the  Government,  and  not  an  umpire. 
That  the  alternative,  in  the  last  resort,  must  be  resistance — 
moral  resistance — resistance  of  counter-legislation.  Tliat  the 
name  could  make  no  difference.  Call  it  State  interposition, 
State  veto,  nullification,  or  whatever  else.  That  sucn  resist- 
ance is  a  constitutional  right.  It  is  so  pronounced  by  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions.  It  is  not  revolutionary.  It 
will  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  That  primary  alle- 
giance is  due  to  the  State.  The  State  now  demands  "  a  fresh 
understanding  of  the  federal  compact."  This  paper  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  gifted  TumbuU— the  "  Brutus"  of  that  era. 

Second — To  the  people  of  the  other  States,  To  preserve  the 
Constitution,  is  to  preserve  the  Union.  To  do  this,  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  every  State.  South  Carolina  seeks  no  more. 
She  will  never  submit  to  the  present  system  of  taxation.  She 
can  never  submit  to  injustice  and  oppression.  A  uniform 
duty,  on  all  foreign  articles,  is  what  she  contends  for.  Dia- 
crvmination  is  odious  and  unconstitutional.  She  can  never 
Bubmit  to  military  coercion.  Better,  far,  "thnt  the  territory 
of  the  State  be  the  cemetery  of  freemen,  than  the  habitation 
of  slaves."  "She  will  cling  to  the  pillai-s  of  tlie  temple  of 
our  liberties ;  and,  if  it  must  fall,  perish  amid  its  ruins.'^  The 
pen  of  Gen.  McDuffie  is  recognized  here. 

Thus  had  the  die  been  cast.  Thus  did  men,  with  intense 
interest,  await  the  consummation.  Was  that  consummation 
to  be  legislative  reform,  or  blood  ?  Was  a  convention  of  the 
States  to  be  called  to  settle  the  disputed  power,  (all  that  was 
contended  for  or  desired,)  or  would  the  fearful  responsibilitjr 
be  assumed"  of  involving  all  things  in  revolution  and  civil 
war?  The  safety  of  the  Union  rested  with  the  Union.  Every 
eye  was  turned  upon  the  capitol.  All  the  lines  of  the  con- 
troversy converged  to  a  noint  there.  Washington  was  the 
centre  of  all  interest.  Gen.  Jackson  spoke.  His  wus  the 
oracular  voice  of  the  country.  It  was  so  recognised  at  the 
time.    Gen,  Jackson  declared  for  coercion.    lie  had  influence 
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and  the  authority  to  be  sustained.*  The  issue,  then,  must  be 
disunion  and  blood.  Hear  the  language  of  his  Proclamation 
of  the  10th  December : 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State  :  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  be  executed.  Be  not  deceived^-disunion,  by  armed  force,  is  trea- 
son. Are  you  really  ready  to  incnr  its  gnilt  ?  If  you  are,  on  the  heads 
of  the  instigators  of  the  act  be  the  dreadral  consequences;  on  their  heads 
be  the  dishonor,  but  on  your's  may  fall  the  punishment.  On  your 
unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  conflict  you  force 
upon  the  Government  of  your  country." 

The  proclamation  reached  South  Carolina  whilst  its  legis- 
lature was  in  session.    That  body  immediately 

^^  Resolved^  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  requested,  forth- 
with, to  issue  his  proclamation,  warning  the  good  people  of  this  State 
against  the  attempt  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance — exhorting  them  to  disregard  his  vain 
menaces,  and  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  State  against  the  arbitrary  measures  proposed  by  the 
President." 

A  few  days  after,  the  legislature  entered  more  at  large  into 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  '^ proclamatio^i.'^'*  They 
declare  it  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  President  in  the  affairs  of  the  State ;  an  arbitrary  attempt 
to  enforce  a  repeal  of  their  legislation ;  a  doctrine  of  consoli- 
dation, and  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  executive  hands ; 
a  violation  of  that  right  which  each  State  has,  peaceably  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  The  President's  proclamation  has 
been  converted  into  the  vehicle  of  personal  hostility.  His 
expressions  of  personal  feelings  and  relations  towards  the 
State,  appeal  rather  to  the  loyalty  of  subjects,  than  the  pa- 
triotism of  citizens.  This,  too,  after  he  has  witnessed,  with- 
out disapprobation,  the  State  of  Georgia  avow,  act  upon,  and 
carry  into  eil'ect  principles  indentical  with  those  now  *de- 
nounced  by  him  in  South  Carolina : 

"  The  State  regards  with  indignation  the  menaces  which  are  directed 
against  it,  and  the  concentration  of  a  standing  army  on  our  borders ; 
the  State  will  repel  force  by  force,  and  relying  upon  the  blessings  of 
God,  will  maintain  its  liberty  at  all  hazards." 

Governor  Ilayne's  cownter-procLamiaiion  appeared  on  the 
21st  December,  controverting,  with  wonderful  ability,  all  the 

*  In  the  early  stage  of  this  contest,  Gen.  Jackson  having  been  invited  by  the 
Union  party  to  visit  Sooth  Carolina,  took  occasion  to  express  himself  very 
freely  in  relation  to  the  discussion  then  going  on  in  the  State.  The  legislature, 
soon  after,  taking  his  letter  into  consideration,  Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sundry  citizens  of  this  State,  is  an  unauthorised 
inUffertnce  in  the  affairs  of  this  State  ;  that  the  principles  advanced  in  it  are  ti»- 
oompaiible  with  the  constitution,  and  subversive  of  the  nghts  of  the  State," 
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high-handed  principles  of  the  "proclamation."  It  denounced 
it  as  despotic  in  the  last  degree,  and  subversive  of  all  the 
rights  which  the  State  could  claim.  If  enforced,  the  States 
mnst  be  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  mere  pro- 
vinces or  dependencies.  Ihe  Governor's  proclamation  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  to  the  citizens : 

"  I  charge  you  to  be  faithful  to  your  duty  as  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  disregard  *  those  vain  menaces' 
of  military  force,  which,  if  the  President,  in  violation  of  all  constitu- 
tional obligations  and  of  your  most  sacred  rights,  should  be  tempted  to 
employ,  it  would  become  your  solemn  duty,  at  all  hazards,  to  resist 
I  require  you  to  be  fully  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect 
the  liberties  of  the  State,  if  need  be,  with  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
And  may  that  great  and  good  Being,  who,  as  a  *  father  careth  for  his 
children,'  inspire  rs  with  that  holy  zeal,  in  a  good  cause,  which  is 
the  BEST  safE'Ocjard  op  our  rights  and  liberties." 

The  legislature  proceeded  to  enact  two  laws  suited  to  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion. 

First. — "  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  an  Ordinance  to  nullify 
certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting 
to  be  laws,"  etc.,  etc. 

Second. — "An  act  concerning  the  oath  required  by  the 
ordinance  passed  in  Convention/'  etc.  Here  follows  the  oath, 
similar  in  nature  to  that  known  afterwards  as  the  "  test  oath," 
and  submitted  to  judicial  cognizance. 

At  this  dark  hour,  when  everything  appeared  desperate, 
and  militarv  preparation  was  being  made  "to  resist  force 
with  force,  a  mediator  appeared.  A  gallant  State  threw 
herself  into  the  breach,  and  arrested  the  arms  of  either  party — 
Virginia !  On  the  26th  January,  1833,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  that  old  commonwealth — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  competent  authorities  of  South  Carolina  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  and  entreated 
to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  the  late  convention  of  that  State,  or,  at 
least,  to  suspend  its  operation  until  the  close  of  the  fii-st  session  of  the 
next  Congress. 

**  Resolved^  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  continues  to  re- 
gard the  doctrines  of  State  sovereignty  and  State  rights,  as  set  forth 
in  the  resolutions  of  1798,  and  sustained  by  the  report  thereon  of  1799, 
as  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  powers  therein  given  to  the  General  Government ;  but  that  they 
do  not  consider  them  as  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina 
indicated  in  her  said  ordinance — nor  as  countenancing  all  the  princi- 
ples assumed  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation." 

With  these  resolutions  came  the  Hon.  B.  Watkins  Leigh, 
Commissary  from  Virginia,  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
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He  arrived  in  Charleston.  At  his  suggestion,  the  President 
of  the  convention,  Gen.  Jas.  Hamilton,  called  together  that 
body  without  delay.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee. 
Their  report  was  favorable. 

The  ordinance  of  nullification  was  to  have  been  enforced 
on  the  Ist  Februaiy,  1832.  Previous  to  that  period,  it  be- 
came known  in  the  State,  that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  had 
taken  up  the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  interposition.  It 
was  also  known,  that  a  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff 
was  actually  before  Congress.  "  By  common  consent,  it  was 
determined  by  the  citizens,  that  no  case  should  be  made  un- 
der the  '  ordinance'  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
Congress,"  (4th  March.)  Mr.  Verplank  had,  early  in  the 
session,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  for  a  modification  of 
the  tarifi".  The  bill  retained  the  principle  of  protection.  It 
was  substituted,  at  last,  by  the  famous  "  Compromise  Aet^^  of 
Mr.  Clay,  which  was  earned  by  a  laree  majority.  The  Presi- 
dent aflixed  his  signature  to  it  on  the  2d  March.  The  pro- 
tecting policy  was  surrendered.  A  gradual  reduction  of  all 
duties  was  provided  for.  After  June,  1842,  a  revenue  duty 
was  to  be  established,  in  no  case  exceeding  twenty  per  centum. 
Every  duty  on  articles  not  manufacturea  in  the  country  was 
at  once  repealed.  The  act  provided  for  a  "  free  list"  of  articles, 
cash  duties,  home  valuation,  etc.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Columbia, 
in  a  note  upon  the  act,  adds : 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  that  it  will  prove,  in  fact,  what  it  was  intended 
to  be,  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  tariff  contest — a  contest  which 
adds  one  to  the  many  proofs,  that  a  tariff  is  a  bad  mode  of  raising 
revenue,  and  that  a  custom-house  is  a  nuisance  and  a  war  breeder,  botn 
at  home  and  abroad."* 

The  convention  of  South  Carolina  taking  into  consideration 
the  modification  of  the  tarifi*  and  the  mediation  of  Virginia — 

"  jResolved,  That  tlie  ordinance  adopted  by  this  convention  on  the 
24th  of  November  last,  entitled,  '  An  Ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  bo  laws  laying 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  all  acts  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  in  pursuance  thereof,  be  hence- 
forth deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or  effect." 

*  Br.  Cooper  did  not  see  far  enough  into  faturity.  The  compromise  has  been 
violated.  South  Carolina,  in  December,  1842,  '^Resolvedy  That  while  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  regard  the  tariff  act  of  1842  as  a  breach  of  faith,  as  weU  as  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  they  will  submit  to  it  as  long  as 
they  can  hope  that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  will  cause  its  repeal ;  but  in  the 
event  that  their  reasonable  expectations  are  disappointed^  thet/  feel  themselves 
bound  to  declare,  that  th£y  musty  in  accordance  with  their  principles  and  recorded 
pledges^  adopt  such  measures  to  redress  their  wrongs  and  restore  tJve  constitution, 
as  in  their  opinion  may  be  due  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
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Two  subjects  here  present  themselves.  They  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  Before  dismissing  the 
facts  of  this  exciting  controversy,  we  briefly  consider  them. 

JPirstj  The  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress  known  as  the 
"force  bUl." 

Second,  The  "  test  oath^'  established  by  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina. 

1.  The  Force  Bill.  This  was  reported  bv  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  was 
chairman.  It  extended  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts, 
and  clothed  the  President  with  almost  unlimited  powers. 
Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  the  bill,  and  in  one  of  those  brilliant 
expositions  of  which  he  is  so  capable,  denounced  its  every 
feature.    We  quote  his  language : 

"  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ?  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia ;  it  enables 
him,  at  his  pleasure,  to  subject  every  man  in  the  United  States  not 
exempt  from  militia  duty,  to  martial  law;  to  call  him  from  his  ordi- 
nary occupation  to  the  field,  and  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment inflicted  by  a  Court  Martial,  to  imbrue  his  hand  in  his 
brother's  blood.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  that  over  the  purse  is  equally  without  restraint,  for  among  the 
extraordinary  features  of  the  bill,  it  contains  no  appropriation,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  tantamount  to  an  unlimited  appro- 
priation. The  President  may,  under  its  authority,  incur  any  expen- 
diture and  pledge  the  national  faith  to  meet  it.  He  may  create  a 
new  national  debt  at  the  very  moment  of  the  termination  of  the 
former,  a  debt  of  millions,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of 
that  section  of  the  country  whose  dearest  constitutional  rights  this 
bill  prostrates — thus  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  that  the 
very  section  of  the  country,  which  is  urging  the  measure  and  carrying 
the  sword  of  devastation  against  us,  is,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  a 
new  debt,  to  be  paid  by  those  whose  rights  are  violated,  while  those 
who  violate  them  are  to  receive  the  benefits  in  the  shape  of  bounties 
and  expenditures."* 

But  the  bill  passed.  The  same  convention  which  indefi- 
nitely suspended  all  operation  under  the  ordinance  nullifying 
the  tariff  laws,  proceeded  at  once  and  without  hesitation  to 
nullify  this  last  aggravation.  The  ordinance,  so  nullifying, 
remains  to  this  day  a  law  in  South  Carolina.  No  repeal  of 
the  odious  force  bill  ensued. 

2.  The  Test  Oath,  This  asserted  the  doctrine  of  primary 
allegiance  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  inserted  in 
the  military  bill  of  1833.    It  was  passed  in  pursuance  of  the 

*Oalhoun*B  Speeches,  p.  81. 
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ordinance  of  the  convention  ;  was  contested  in  two  memorable 
cases,  and  finally  carried  up  to  the  Appeal  Court  consists 
ing  of  three  judges.  A  majority  of  this  court  declared  it  un- 
constitutional and  void.  The  words  of  the  oath  were — ^^  Ida 
€wear^  etc.j  to  hefaithfvl^  and  true  allegiance  hear  to  the  State 
of  South  CaroUnaP  An  oath  differing  from  this  in  but  one 
particular,  viz.,  by  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  its  last  mem- 
ber, "  and  of  the  United  Stalea^^  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature,  and  having  the  necessary  majority,  became  a  part 
of  the  constitution.  It  forms  the  amervdment  of  1834 — the 
last  amendment  of  that  instrument. 

These  eventful  times  have  passed.  ,  The  facts  and  circum- 
stances evolved  have  been  committed  to  the  sure  charge  of 
history.  The  actors  have  a  place  there.  An  impartial  ver- 
dict will  be  pronoimced  by  men  of  other  times.  The  present 
is  not  always  just.  We  know  that  the  course  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  denounced.  It  was  to  be  expected.  She  may 
have  erred.  In  what  contest  of  this  character  has  it  been 
known  that  both  parties  came  out  entirely  spotless.  South 
Carolina  is  willing  to  rest  the  question  upon  a  full  view  of  its 
every  feature.  She  can  never  regard  the  argument  of  a 
sneer.  Ever  readv  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — ^the  sacred  heritage  of  her  sons — she  feels  that  to  re- 
sist encroachment  upon  that  sacred  instrument,  is  to  defend  it 

But  if  South  Carolina  was  wrong  in  the  doctrines  she  ad- 
vanced in  this  contest — if  she  was  wrong  in  her  expositions 
of  the  Constitution — wrong  in  her  construction  of  Stated 
nights  and  State  remedies — if  nullification,  instead  of  being 
a  constitutional  remedy,  was  disorganizing  and  revolutionary, 
as  insisted  upon  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  re-echoed  m 
her  midst — that  man  must  indeed  be  ignorant  of  history,  who 
holds  the  State  alone  responsible. 

The  doctrines  of  nullification  originated  elsewhere — South 
Carolina  applied  them.  They  had  been  over  and  over  de- 
clared, on  the  highest  authority,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
Not  declarations  simply,  but  declarations  accompanied  with 
overt  acts  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  possibly  to  be  misunder- 
stood. State  interposition  is  a  Pennsylvania  doctrine.  It 
was  proclaimed  there  by  her  Supreme  Court,  as  early  as 
1798.^  The  Court  denied  that  the  United  States  Court  had 
a  right  to  settle  cases  of  disputed  power.  It  declared  "  that 
each  party  has  a  right  to  retain  its  own  interpretation^  until 
the  matter  can  he  referred  to  the  peopled  In  1809,  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  resolve,  "  that  to  suffer  the  United 
States  Courts  to  decide  on  State  rights^  will,  from  a  bias  in 

*See  the  case  in  Dallas'  Beports. 
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famcT  of  power ^  necessarily  destroy  the  federal  part  of  our 
Government/^  What  is  all  this,  more  or  less,  than  nuUific^ii- 
Uont 

In  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  doctrine  of  nullification  is 
asserted  in  the  strongest  possible  language,  and  maintained 
in  a  course  of  argumentation  most  elaborate  and  profound. 
The  resolutions  of  those  States  of  1798-'9,  must  last  as  long 
as  the  Constitution.  The  searching  analysis  to  which  that 
instrument  was  submitted  then,  and  the  cnaracter  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  ought  forever  to  have  decided  the  contro- 
vei-sy.  All  recollect  the  occasion  of  these  famous  resolutions. 
Everything  in  the  country  was  tending  to  centralism.  The 
administration  was  grasping  for  power,  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  were  likely  to  receive  a  death-blow.  The  alien  and 
sedition  laws  had  passed.  Those  odious  encroachments  of 
executive  power  were  registered  upon  the  statute  books. 
Virginia  spoke,  and  her  organ  was  Mr.  Madison  : 

"  In  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  panted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States  who  are  par- 
ties thereto  have  the  rigkt^  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  eviJ,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their 
respective  limiis,  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to 
them." 

Virginia,  however,  in  her  mediation  to  Carolina,  maintained 
that  her  resolutions  did  not  sanction  the  course  pureued  by 
that  State.  But  what,  we  would  ask — what  can  be  plainer 
and  more  in  point  than  the  extract  we  have  quoted,  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion  ?  It  was  more  conclusively  disproved  by 
Gen.  Hamilton,  in  his  "Keport  on  the  Mediation  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

Kentucky  spoke,  and  her  organ  was  Thomas  JeflTerson : 

"  That  the  several  States  who  formed  the  instrument,  being  sover- 
eign and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the 
infraction,  and  that  a  nullification  by  those  sovereignties  of  all  un- 
authorized acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrumenty  is  the  rightful 

BBMEDY.^' 

These  States,  therefore,  proceed  to  pronounce  the  acts  in 
question  "  as  no  law,  and  altogether  void  and  of  no  force." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Wm.  B.  Giles,  December,  1825, 
shows  that,  even  at  that  period,  his  views  were  unchanged : 

"  Separate  from  our  companions,"  says  he,  "  only  when  the  sole 
alternatives  left,  are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  sub- 
mission to  a  Government  without  limitation  of  authority." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  denied  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
"  any  political  power  whatever."    This,  of  course,  excludes 
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from  it  all  questions  between  the  Government  and  States. 
'Even  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1828,  could  say : 

*'  The  case  of  a  conflict  between  these  two  powers  (♦.  «^  the  Gen- 
eral and  State  governments)  has  not  been  supposed,  Dor  has  any  pro- 
vision been  made  for  it  in  our  institutions — as  a  virtuous  nation  of 
ancient  times  existed  more  than  five  centuries  without  a  law  for  the 
punishment  of  parricide." 

But  we  proceed.  Nullification  was  a  doctrine  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  At  a  late  period  she  nullified  the  intercourse 
laws  by  a  simple  act  of  legislation ;  her  governor  declaring, 
in  1831,  "  I  will  disregard  all  unconstitutional  requisitions,  of 
whatever  character  or  origin  they  may  be."  Nullification 
was  a  doctrine  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
and  Alabama — "adopted  and  practised  openly,  avowedly, 
decidedly,  undeniably,"  as  inay  oe  discovered  in  the  "  Genu- 
ine Book  of  Nullification  by  Hampden,  1831."*  With  these 
authorities  we  close  the  question. 


ART,  IL-NECESSITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  REFORM. 

COMPARATIVE   VIEW   OP  THE   STATE    OF   AGRICULTURE   IN   THE    UNITEn 

STATES. 

In  1840  we  had  twenty-seven  States  (not  taking  in  account 
the  since  admitted  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  California,  nor 
any  of  the  Territories)  which  raised  4,235,669  heads  of  horses, 
asses,  and  mules ;  ana  in  1850  the  same  twentjr-seven  States 
showed,  4,688,519  heads  of  the  same  domestic  animals.  Could 
this  be  called  an  increase,  while  during  that  time  seventy- 
seven  millions  of  acres  had  been  taken  and  brought  into  use 
by  the  increasing  farming  population  ?  While  at  least  thirty 
millions  of  that  number  of  acres  had  been  improved  ?  While 
four  of  the  elder  Western  States,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  alone,  added  nearly  one  million  to  their  farming  popula- 
tion, and  reached  the  point  of  greatest  velocity  in  their  onward 
mar<3h?  Certainly  it  could  not  well  be  said  to  be  an  increase 
on  the  whole,  and  would  have  been  a  marked  decrease  but  for 
the  influences  and  causes  just  mentioned. 

New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  most 
of  the  other  States,  likewise  increased  their  population  of  the 
rural  districts  and  augmented  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved land ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  above  named  class  of  do- 
mestic animals  showed  a  remarkable  reduction.    Of  all  the 

•  See  the  paper  bj  Dr.  CJooper,  1  Statutes  at  Large,  of  South  Carolina,  p.  21 S. 
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other  lire  stock  the  same  must  be  said ;  its  total  ranged  as 
follows : 

1840.  1850. 

Neat  cattle 14,903,268        1 6,776,766 

Sheep 19,292,658        20,934,265 

Swine 26,135,011        29,137,687 

The  decrease  in  sheep  in  the  State  of  New  York  amounted 
between  1840  and  1850  to  1,600,000 ;  in  Vermont,  the  same,  to 
660,000 ;  the  decrease  in  swine  in  New  York  nearly  one  mil- 
lion heads.  Hie  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  average 
(we  always  speak  of  the  twenty-seven  States  only)  was  of 
course  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  which  those  four  large  agri- 
cultural States  between  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  sustained.  But  how  does  this  increase  compare  with 
the  addition  of  nearly  six  million  souls  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States  ?  How  with  the  addition  of  over  1,200,000 
farmers  to  those  already  active  in  the  twenty-seven  States  ? 
How  to  the  proportion  which  fell  to  their  share  from  the  im- 
proved thirtjr  millions  of  acres  ?  How  to  the  fact  that  New 
York  alone  improved  700,000  acres  of  land  in  the  short  period 
of  five  years,  from  1845  to  1850,  and  yet  her  produce  on  live 
stock,  wlieat,  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  flax  and  wool,  fell 
short  in  1850  that  of  1840  ?  The  population  of  the  twenty- 
seven  States  increased  twenty-five  per  cent ;  the  live  stock  in- 
crease was  but  ten  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  It  ought  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  the  consumers  at 
home,  at  least,  if  not  warranting  the  export  of  large  quantities 
of  provisions.  Neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  nas  been  the 
case.     We  shall  presently  experience  whether  or  not  we  have 

ffood  reason  to  rejoice  over  an  export  of  so  and  so  many  mil- 
ions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain,  flour,  provisions,  tobacco,  lum- 
ber, &c. 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerably  larger  <juantity  of  grain,  viz;, 
com,  wheat,  rice,  and  oats  has  been  raised  in  consequence  of 
the  great  inducements  held  out  in  high  prices,  and  a  ready- 
demand  for  exports  during  the  last  decade  of  years.  This 
multipJication,  nowever,  of  the  quantity  of  grain  for  the  specu- 
lative purposes  brought  about,  as  it  was,  either  by  paying, 
cash  to  imported  manure,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  future  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  would,  if  our  agriculture  had  been, 
improving,  or  our  soil  been  kept  in  its  normal  state,  not  even 
have  corresponded  with,  or  answered  to  the  natural  increase 
expected  from  the  enlargement  of  the  agricultural  area,  and 
tlie  astonishing  advance  in  our  population  during  that  same 
period. 

Unheeding  cautious  counsel,  and  irrespective  of  the  conse- 
quences, our  farmers  and  planters  yieldea  to  the  entreaties  of 
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speculation,  and  prodnced  what  is  aeked  instead  of  advancinff 
in  a  more  natural  and  rational  manner,  and  of  regarding  an 
the  conditions  to  a  healthy  development  and  lasting  prosperity. 
The  farmers  were  on  the  contrary  themselves  rcbcnibling  that 
sort  of  speculators,  who  risk  their  capital  while  hunting  af- 
ter the  dividend.  Thus  they  exhausted  their  soil,  and  reduced 
other  crops,  in  order  to  cash  the  dollars  for  surplus  grain,  &c., 
demanded  for  export. 

That  such  was  (and  still  is)  the  case,  we  venture  to  prove 
forthwith  by  indisputable  fig^ures  and  unanswerable  arguments. 
Between  1840  and  1850  an  increase  in  the  crops  was,  besides 
the  already  named,  discoverable  only  in  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  hay,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  inconsiderable  measure. 

There  was,  however,  a  remarkable  decrease  in  potatoes, 
peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  tobacco  crop  of 
1850  fell  short  twenty  millions  of  pounds  that  of  1840;  and  the 
yield  in  flax  and  hemp  was  less  twenty  thousand  tons  that  of 
1840!  Our  foregoing  remarks  are,  however,  not  to  be  con- 
strued into  an  implied  disapprobation  or  discouragement  of 
the  export  of  breadstufis,  provisions  in  general,  &c.  We  are 
in  favor  of  unlimited  free  trade,  in  favor  of  change  and  ex- 
change ;  and  for  "  protection^  in  such  cases  only  when  a  State 
is  placed  under  those  peculiar  circumstances,  where  its  own 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  make  "  protection"  neces- 
sary. To  free  trade  we  look  as  to  the  principle ;  to  protection, 
as  the  mere  expedient.  What  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  and  their  friends,  is  to  look  upon  things 
in  their  true  light,  and  not  to  fancy  that  it  iBver  $e  a  sign  of 
proficiency,  or  equivalent  to  a  clear  gain  to  themselves  or  to 
their  country,  if  they  can  draw  a  certain  amount  for  brcad- 
BtuflFs,  provisions,  or  other  staples  sent  to  foreign  ports,  while 
the  home-consumers  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  these  indis- 
pensable articles,  and  the  farmers  themselves  are  bled  in  re- 
turn, while  asking  for  all  those  necessaries  of  life  which  their 
6oil  does  not  produce. 

It  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  foreign  States  or  places — 
as,  for  instance,  in  Bremen — ^where  either  no  duties  are  paid  on 
iniports,  or  the  same  have  been  temporarily  relinquished,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  breadstuffs,  that  tliere  the  bread 
baked  from  American  flour  was  better  and  cheaper  than  what 
we. consumed  ourselves.  Adding  to  this  fact  the  lower  wages 
generally  paid  to  mechanics,  journeymen  and  laborers,  we 
nave  the  key  to  the  difficulty  of  a  competition  of  our  manu- 
facturers with  those  of  the  old  continent.  We  consume  dear 
bread,  and  pay  high  wages ;  they  eat  cheap  bread,  and  pay 
less  to  their  workmen. 

But  we  must  waive  the  discussion  of  such  points  as  do  not 
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immediately  fall  within  our  proper  province,  thongh  a  closer 
examination  would  no  doubt  lead  to  important  and  fruitful 
disclosures,  particularly  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

"We  turn  once  more  to  our  exports,  whose  real  nature  and 
import  it  is  necessary  to  understand. 

From  some  of  our  leading  articles  we  have  exported  as  fol- 
lows, during  the  years  1850,  1851, 1852,  and  1853 : 

Tobacco $40,520,876 

Flour 44,275,438 

Provisions 28,896,645 

Rice 8,930,171 

Cotton 381,722,069 

Lumber 19,111,062 

K  necessary,  in  this  place,  we  would  go  into  the  details  of 
ascertaining  the  quantities  of  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  other 
indispensable  constituents  of  the  soil,  which  have  been  with- 
drawn from  it  by  successive  crops,  and  irreparably  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  these  exports.  We  could  point  out  the  time 
when  a  soil  is  bound  to  lose  its  fertility,  for  that  reason.  What 
is  the  immediate  consequence,  if  these  materials  are  not  re- 
turned to  a  field  ?  The  average  crop  either  diminishes  from 
year  to  year,  till  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  to  be  aban- 
doned entirely,  or  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  amount  received 
from  exports  is  invested  in  the  purchase  of  manures.  Thus 
one  portion  of  our  farmers  continually  give  up  their  estates 
to  wander  further  West,  sometimes  at  great  sacrifice,  while 
another  portion  buy  guano  and  other  fertilizers.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  our  boasted  exports,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  but 
the  equivalent  for  the  purchased  manures. 

The  average  wheat  crop  in  Virginia  is  according  to  the 
census  report,  seven  bushels  per  acre.  "  I  can  raise  twelve 
bushels  of  wheat  and  over  that  on  my  fields,"  says  an  intelli- 

Sent  Virginia  farmer,  "  if  I  dress  them  with  about  three  hun- 
red  pounds  ^uano  per  acre." 

Thus  we  principally  meet  two  classes  of  farmers;  the  one 
exhausting,  thoughtlessly,  their  soil,  and  then  looking  out  for 
some  virgin  spot  in  the  ereat  West,  in  order  to  exhaust  that 
likewise ;  the  other  clingmg  with  a  desperate  grasp  to  guano 
and  similar  imported  or  nome-made  manures ;  very  few  help- 
ing themselves ;  or,  in  other  words,  ceasing  to  neglect  or  to 
waste  their  own  manuring  and  fertilizing  resources. 

To  this  it  has  come,  that  some  time  ago  a  "Guano  Conven- 
tion" was  sitting  at  the  Smithsonian,  in  order  to  devise  means 
how  to  escape,  what  they  call,  the  extortion  practised  on  the 

5 art  of  the  Peruvians  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  that  bird 
ung.    This  is  temporizing  with  a  growing  evil,  and  instead 
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of  attempting  a  radical  cure,  applying  tempjorary  palliatives. 
When  these,  likewise,  are  exhausted  at  last,  it  may  be  too  late 
to  remedy  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  raised  over  one 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat ;  but  we  must  not  forget, 
that  nearly  twelve  million  of  acres  of  land  were  required  to 
that  end.  The  average  yield  consequentljr  was  but  a  parcel 
over  nine  bushels  per  acre.  There  is  nothmg  to  boast  in  this 
result;  it  indicates  but  a  rapid  deterioration  of  our  soils,  who, 
if  well  tilled  and  regularly  manured,  or  in  their  primitive 
state,  are  capable  of  yielding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels 
per  acre  generally.  "We  may  as  well  illustrate  this  point 
more  fully  by  dividing  the  wheat-growing  States  into  three 
classes,  viz:  into  such  as  enjoy  a  virgin  soil;  such  as  buy 
guano  or  other  manures  not  any  longer,  as  an  exception,  but 
general  rule ;  and  such,  where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
IS  the  case,  or  which  in  consequence  are  subject  sooner  or 
later  to  being  made  barren  to  a  certain  extent. 

1. —  Virgin  soils, 

a.  Youngest  States ;  average  crop : 

Iowa 14  bushels  per  acre. 

Texas 16  « 

WiscoDsin 14  " 

Florida 15  " 

b.  States  longer  under  cultivation : 

Illinois 11  bushels  per  acre. 

Indiana 12  " 

Missouri 11  '^ 

Ohio 12  " 

Michigan 10  " 

2. —  Old  States  using  manures  generally, 

Delaware 11  bushels  per  acre. 

Maryland 13  " 

New  Jersey 11  " 

New  York 12  " 

Pennsylvania 16  " 

Vermont 13  " 

Massachusetts 16  " 

New  Hampshire 11  " 

Maine 10  " 

3. —  Old  States  with  partially  exhausted  soils,  or  not  manuring  to  thM 
same  extent  as  the  foregoing  ones. 

Virginia 7  bushels  per  acre; 

North  Carolina 7  " 

Kentucky 8  " 

Tennessee 7  " 
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Some  of  the  above  named  States,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  so-called  Wheat  growing  States;  and  others,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  have  omitted  entirely.  But  this  circum- 
stance does  by  no  means  effect  what  we  were  §oing  to  prove. 
Who  can  fail  to  recognize  in  the  foregoing  statistics  a  certain 
law  indicating  the  exhaustion  of  wheat  fields  in  the  ratio  of 
the  period  of  tneir  having  been  under  culture?  From  sixteen 
bushels  per  acre,  we  find  them  gradually  sinking  to  twelve, 
and  to  eight;  from  fifteen  bushels  to  eleven  and  seven!  Is 
it  not  a  remarkable  accuracy  which  nature  evinces  in  the 
development  as  well  as  the  withdrawal  of  her  productive 
powers?  And  this  law  is  applicable,  of  course,  to  the  North 
as  well  as  to  the  South.  In  the  principal  tobacco-growing 
States  we  meet  with  a  similar  relation,  and  reflecting  planters 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  finger  of  Fate  pointing  to  their 
future. 

And  as,  in  our  former  example,  the  eichaustion  o{ phosphates 
was  chieflv  illustrated,  so  is  here  the  disappearance  of  cukalies 
the  manifest  evil  to  be  complained  of.  The  three  oldest 
tobacco-growing  States  are  in  quantity  considerably  behind 
their  younger  competitors,  to  wit :  K!entucky,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  per  acre;  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
BIX  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  each — on  the  other  hand,  Ohio, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  Tennessee,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds ;  and  Missouri,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  acre.  That  Kentucky  is  behind  her  oldest 
sisters,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  tobacco  has  been 
planted  for  fifty  years  longer,  is  either  owing  to  greater  care- 
lessness in  the  treatment  of  the  soil,  or  to  some  geognostical 
peculiarities  of  the  sub-soil,  on  which,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  adaptability  of  the  surface-soil  for  the  growth  of  that  plant 
dependB.  If  a  more  accurate  definition,  an  mfallible  reasoning, 
is  required,  the  ashes  of  the  plant  have  to  be  made  a  subject 
of  analytical  inquiry.  We  would  then  learn  which  of  the 
tobacco  raising  soils  is  the  most  exhausted  of  alkalies;  which 
sub-soil  is  capable  of  suppl  ving,  under  proper  management,  the 
deficiency ;  and  to  which  field  additional  quantities  of  alkalies 
have  to  be  furnished.  And  there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  but  that 
such  an  analytical  investigation  would  point  out  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  above  figures,  provided  they  represent 
the  true  state  of  the  respective  crops  as  given  by  the  census. 
It  is  through  such  chemical  labors,  and  through  them  alone, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  look  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
creatina  power  of  nature  as  well  as  of  her  vis  interticB, 

At  this  point  a  piece  of  information  may  be  inserted,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  received  that  share  of  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  tobacco  planter  which  it  deserves.    The  contents 
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of  the  paragraph  are  well  worth  to  be  considered,  and  we 

5 resent  them  here  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  planters  who 
esire  to  be  numbered  among  the  thinking  class  of  husband- 
men. Prof.  Liebig,  in  one  of  his  works,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

"  For  many  years  accurate  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  various 
sorts  of  tobacco  have  been  executed  by  the  orders  of  the 
'  administration'  at  Paris,  and  it  has  been  found,  as  the  result 
of  these,  that  the  value  of  tobacco  stands  in  a  certain  relation 
to  the  quantity  of  potash  contained  in  the  ashes.  By  this 
means  a  mode  was  furnished  of  distinguishing  the  different 
soils  upon  which  the  tobacco  under  examination  had  been 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  class  to  which  it  belonged. 
Another  striking  fact  was  also  disclosed  through  these  analyses: 
certain  cdebraUd  kinds  of  American  tobacco  were  found 
graduaJly  to  yield  a  smaller  quamMtv  of  aehee^  a/nd  their  valiM 
diminished  in  the  sams  proportion. 

It  is  with  great  regret,  indeed,  that  we  see  treated  with 
indifference  sometimes  the  most  important  analytical  and 
statistical  items ;  and  again,  most  inconsiderately  circulated 
erroneous  ideas  and  false  impressions,  the  fruit  of  a  misappre- 
hension of  scientific  facts.  Not  long  since  we  met  in  the 
"  Intelligencer^^  with  some  boasting  statistics  on  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Massachusetts,  which  went  to  prove  the  ^^aeneral 
ftrosperity*^  the  ^'unexampled  growtK^  and  the  '"'unifm^mly  large 
increase^^  in  the  agricmtural  returns  of  1855  over  those  of 
1845,  ''the  amelioration^  the  progress  in  agHcultural  affairs*^ 
from  the  unexplained  fact,  mat  the  total  of  tlie  agricultural 
produce  in  1855  was  valued  more,  by  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
than  that  of  1845.  Here,  then,  the  low  price  standard  of  1845 
is  brought  in  juxtaposition  with  the  highest  ever  had,  with 
that  of  1855,  to  make  the  thing  suit  to  the  peculiar  notions  of 
an  odd  writer  on  the  subject,  with  whom  it  seemed  to  be  im- 
material whether  a  horse,  that  was  bought  for  $40  in  1845, 
(before  the  Mexican  war,)  would  have  cost  $75  or  over  that 
sum  last  year ;  who  did  not  ask,  while  making  up  his  "  most 
remarhcMe  evidence^^^  whether  the  bushel  of  wheat,  to  be  paid 
with  one  dollar  or  over  that  in  1855,  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  sixty  cents  ten  years  ago ;  who  neither  counted 
the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land,  added  since  1845  to 
the  agricultural  area  of  Massachusetts,  nor  noticed  the  amount 
ea^ermedfor  guano  aud  other  fertilizers  during  that  period ; 
but  who  solely  inquired  about  the  doUai^s  and  cents,  and 
fl[nding  on  the  balance  sheet  about  $15,000,000  in  favor  of  the 
agricultural  returns  of  1855,  concluded  them  to  be  a  "  re- 
TMirlcable  increase  over  those  of  1S4:6J^   It  is  painful  to  observe 
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sueh  fallacions  estimates-;  their  tenor  is  bot  too  liable  of  tend- 
ing to  imbue  the  human  mind  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  content,  that  lulls  the  spirit  of  research,  tempting  it  to 
waive  a  more  careful  and  thorough  examination.  This  state- 
ment, although  not  made  in  partizan  spirit,  is  of  the  same 
stamp  with  those  so  frequently  indulged  in  by  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  other  oracles  and  apostles  of  the  abolition  millenium, 
and  which  are  alike  unworthy  of  science,  as  they  arc  unfounded 
in  fact. 

Happily  the  error  is  not  general — happily  our's  is  neither 
the  first  nor  the  only  voice  raised  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
legislators,  national  economists,  and  agriculturists  to  this 
alarming  state  of  things,  for  we  found  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing most  sensible  remarks  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  New 
England  agricultural  journals : 

"  The  constant  deterioration  of  the  soils  in  New  England, 
and  throughout  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  fact  of  portentous  and  alarming  significance,  though 
it  has  not  yet  arrested  very  extensively  the  notice  of  the  puD- 
lic.  Probably  there  is  no  one  fact  in  our  agricultural  econo- 
my of  more  pregnant  interest,  than  this  in  its  bearings  upon 
our  future  prosperity.  Some  statistics,  illustrating  this  down- 
ward tendency  in  our  ability  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  will  conclusively  prove,  that  a  more  prudent,  skillful 
and  scientific  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Between  1840  and  1850  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  added  to  those  previously  under  improve- 
ment in  Massachusetts.  Ninety  thousand  acres  were  added 
to  our  mowing  lands,  and  yet  there  was  a  relative  deprecia- 
tion of  the  hay  crop  during  that  decade  of  years  of  twelve 
per  cent.  Our  tillage  lands  during  the  same  term  were  in- 
creased forty  thousand  acres,  and  vet  there  was  an  absolute 
depreciation  in  our  grain  crop  of  six  thousand  bushels.  The 
pasturage  lands  were  increased  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  with  scarcely  an  increase  of  neat  cattle,  and  a  re- 
duction of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sheep,  and  seven- 
teen thousand  swine. 

"  The  same  law  of  deterioration  is  also  observable  in  the 
richer  regions  of  the  South  and  West,  showing  that,  with  our 
present  unskillful  modes  of  farming,  we  are  taking  much  more 
from  the  productive  ability  of  our  soils,  than  we  are  returning 
to  them,  and  that  our  agricultural  prosperity  is  really  ana 
constantly  on  the  wane.  This  downward  tendency  is  par- 
cially  hidden  from  public  observation  by  the  vast  products, 
which  are  raised  upon  the  new  and  almost  limitless  regions, 
which  are  every  year  put  under  cultivation  at  the  West ;  but 
the  feet  itself  is  still  indubitable.    It  is  estimated  by  intelli- 
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gent  farmers  in  Indiana,  that  their  river-bottoms,  which  nsed 
to  produce  an  average  crop  of  sixtv  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  now  produce  only  forty.  In  Wisconsin,  which  is  younger 
still,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-half  the  number  of  ^buahels 
of  wheat  are  now  raised  on  the  acre  which  were  raised  twelve 
years  ago.  What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
It  is  this,  that  the  soils  of  New  England,  after  all  the  admoni- 
tions we  have  received  on  the  subject,  are  annually  growing 
Eoorer,  and  even  the  s  virgin  lands  of  the  West  are  rapidly 
ecoming  exhausted  at  their  fertility.  Other  and  better 
modes  of  cultivation  must  therefore  be  introduced  and  prac- 
tised, or  our  country — now  the  granary  of  the  world — ^may, 
at  no  verv  distant  day,  become  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  its  daily  bread. 

"  Within  fifty  years  our  population  will  undoubtedly  reach 
the  enormous  number  of  one  hundred  millions ;  but  the  gi*ave 
question  is — How  are  these  myriads  to  be  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  educated,  if  our  present  impoverishing  agricultural  pro- 
cesses are  to  be  continued  ?" 

We  have  thus  quoted  in  full  from  the  New  Englcmd  Farmer^ 
because  the  critical  condition  of  our  agricultural  area,  and 
the  deficiencies  in  our  agricultural  system  cannot  be  de- 
picted in  more  impressive  or  truthful  terms  ;  and  in  order  to 
conclude  our  illustrations  as  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  we 
shall  now  turn  to  Virginia,  once  so  famous  for  her  fertility 
and  productiveness.  As  to  live  stock,  the  relation  between 
the  years  1840  and  1850,  was  as  follows  in  the  Old  Dominion : 

1850.  1850. 

Horses,  asses,  and  mules, . .  293,886  326,438 

Neat  cattle 1,072,269  1,024,148 

Sheep 1,310,004  1,293,775 

Swine- 1,829,843  1,992,155 

4,510,002        4,636,516 
Showing  a  decrease  of  126,511  heads  for  1850. 
Principal  agricultural  products  raised  in — 

1850.  1840. 

Wheat 11,212,616  10,109,716 

Com 35,254,319  34,577,591 

Eye 458,930  1,482,799 

Oats 10,179,144  13,451,u62 

Potaitoes 3,130,567  2,944,660     , 

60,235,576        62,565,828 
bushels.    If  to  the  foregoing  the  crops  of  barley  and  buck- 
wheat were  added,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  total  crop  of 
1840  would  be  two  and  a  half  million  bushels. 
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Still  more  striking,  however,  is  the  diflferenco  in  the  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  raised  in  those  years,  viz.,  in  1850,  fifty-six 
million  eight  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  pounds;  and  in  1840,  seventy-five  million  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  pounds. 

Here  we  have  the  ominous  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  live 
stock,  the  ffrains,  potatoes,  and  tobacco ;  but  still  the  worst 
feature  of  me  picture  is  not  so  much  represented  through  this 
actual  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  products  as  in  the  pros- 
pective, quickly  advancing  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  tJie 
8oU. 

Considering  the  fact,  that  the  Nicoiiana  is  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  culture  plants,  pray  what  shall  become  of  yonder 
twenty  counties,  who,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
have  to  yield  almost  the  whole  of  the  enormous  crop  of  seventy- 
five  or  fifty-six  million  pounds  of  the  favorite  leaves  ?  It  is 
evident  that  they,  like  tneir  predecessors,  will  be  reduced  to 
perfect  wastes  ere  the  lapse  of  another  score  of  years,  if  no 
remedy  is  fouud,  and  earnestly  applied.* 

A  glance  at  our  commercial  statistics  shows  more  fully  than 
the  brief  extracts  given  in  these  pages,  to  which  extent  alka- 
lies, and  phosphates  particularly,  are  yearly  taken  from  our 
soils,  and  carried  abroad  in  the  forms  of  grain,  flour,  peas, 
beans,  tobacco,  rice,  lumber,  and  provisions ;  and  having  as- 
certained the  quantities  exported,  as  well  as  those  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  knowing  the 
present  Tuod/ua  operandi  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers,  it 
would  but  require  a  number  of  comparative  analyses  of  vari- 
ous soils  and  ashes  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  country  to  establish 
with  fearful  certainty  that  period,  during  which,  under  the 
present  improvident  mode  ot  farming  the  soil  of  a  given  dis- 
trict or  of  the  whole  country,  will  be  still  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  definite  number  of  inhabitants ;  in  other  words,  to  point 
out  the  time  at  the  advent  of  which  tlie  export  of  grain,  &c., 
must  be  restricted,  and  the  present  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion checked,  or  else  starvation  will  visit  us,  and  become 
epidemic  in  the  same  manner,  as  this  has  been  experienced 
in  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 

If  it  should  ever  come  to  such  an  extremity  in  the  United 
States,  the  law  of  self-preservation  would  sever  all  bonds  of 
Union,  not  only  but  our  condition  would  be  worse  in  other 
respects  than  tnat  of  England  or  other  old  countries.  The 
destruction  of  the  productivity  of  our  fields  is  carried  on  in 

*  If  New-England,  New  York,  and  other  northern  Stalt^s,  are  not  in  all  the8« 
respects  on  a  level  with  Virginia,  it  is  neither  owing  to  their  free-labor  system 
nor  to  their  better  mode  of  cultivation,  but  to  their  greater  expenditures  for 
guano  and  other  fertilizers. 
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two  different  directions;  for  while  immense  qnantities  of  ne- 
cessary soil-constitnents  have  been  exported  and  irreparably 
lost  during  a  century  or  so,  we  have  failed  to  take  care  of 
those  nourishments  of  the  soil  remaininff  in  the  country,  but 
suffered  tliem  to  be  washed  off,  carried  to  the  rivers,  and 
finally  into  the  sea. 

What  had  England,  for  instance,  to  do  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ening thorough  infertility  of  her  soil?  To  import,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  for  millions  worth  of  pounds  sterling 
on  bones,  guano,  and  other  manures,  in  order  to  restore  to  the 
soil  the  wasted  phosphates,  alkalies,  ammonia,  &c.,  without 
which  a  field  is  incapable  of  producing  breadstufts.  And, 
we  venture  to  say,  that  millions  of  dollars  have  to  be  expend- 
ed in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  ffive  vitality  once  more  to 
those  of  our  fields,  which  are  at  this  very  moment  more  or 
less  exliausted.  But  suppose  we  followed  the  same  path  for 
anotlier  quarter  of  a  century,  would  "  guano  conventions" 
still  be  considered  to  be  a  remedy,  or  even  a  paliativ^  ?  Let 
us  look  into  it.  According  to  Mr.  Thos.  Reuncy,  the  Peru- 
vians themselves  use,  for  com  and  potatoe  fields,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  guano  to  the  (United  States)  acre ; 
for  wheat  he  does  not  recommend  the  application  of  the  un- 
washed birds  dung;  whereas,  we,  of  the  more  northern  regions 
of  the  American  continent,  apply  about  one-half  or  two-thirds 
the  above-named  quantity  to  wheat  fields.  How  many  acres 
of  corn,  potatoe,  and  wheat  land  have  we  under  cultivation  ? 
Say  fifty  million  acres.  How  much  guano  would  a  uniform 
dressing  of  these  fields  require  ?    Twenty  thousand  million  of 

f)Oundst     But  whoever  ftnds  this  figure  extravagant,  is  at 
iberty  to  reduce  it  to  its  half,  or  to  its  quarter  even.    Let  us 
apply,  then,  to  fifty  million  acres  but  five  thousand  million 

{)0und8,  or  a  hundred  weight  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  still 
eft  the  enormous  quantity  of  two  million  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  tons,  (at 
2,240  pounds,)  to  be  imported  from  the  guano  islands.  At 
the  present  rates  ($58  per  ton)  it  would  consequently  be  an 
expense  of  $129,464,294:.  The  sooner  our  planters  and  farm- 
ers give  up  the  idea  that  guano  can  save  the  country,  the 
better  for  them  and  the  whole  people.  Nothing — nothing  in 
the  world  can  keep  us  safe,  but  our  own  indvstry  and  econo- 
my! And  if  we  will  prevent  coming  generations  from  curs- 
ing their  ancestors  for  thoughtlessly  squandering  the  treasures 
of  the  soil,  and  thus  condemning  them  to  either  poverty  or 
cruel  hardship,  we  must  less  rely  upon  the  boasted  or  fertility 
of  our  crust,  less  upon  the  manuring  supplies  from  foreign, 
distant  regions,  but  must  develop,  use,  and  husband  the  unex- 
haustless  lertilizing  resources  of  our  own  lands. 
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THE   SOURCES   AND    VALUE    OF   THE   FERTILIZING   MATERIALS. 

While  we  leave  it  to  the  conscience  and  sincerity  of  our 
farmers,  to  make  becoming  application  of  what  we  are  about 
to  illustrate  in  regard  to  that  state  of  things,  which  is  the 
creature  of  their  own  mistakes  and  short-comings,  we  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  specific  and  less  hypothetical  calcula- 
tion, confine  ourselves  within  certain  and  definite  limits. 

In  the  one  hundred  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
whose  population  ranges  from  five  thousand  and  upwards, 
were  living,  according  to  the  last  census,  pretty  near  three 
million  souls,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  ot 
the  United  States. 

In  the  form  of  solid  and  liquid  food,  these  three  millions 
consume,  day  after  day,  an  amount  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter,  which  is  exclusively  derived  from  the  soil.  Be  it 
bread,  meat,  potatoes,  beer,  or  anjrthing  they  consume,  in 
tracing  back  tiie  victuals  to  their  origin,  we  find  that  it  was  a 
plant  which  had  to  furnish  them — a  plant  grown  on  the  soil, 
and  nourished  by  the  soil  under  the  assistance  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture — of  atmospheric  air  and  water.  Consequently, 
men  and  domestic  animals  consume  with  each  meal,  among 
others,  a  distinct  quantity  of  matter,  which  has,  under  various 
combinations,  been  a  constituent  part  of  the  soil,  and  been 
withdrawn  from  it  by  the  vital  process  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Physiology  teaches  us,  that  but  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  the  food  consumed  by  men  and  animals  enters  into 
the  animal  system,  or  is  assimilated,  whereas  the  greater  por- 
tion, after  having  gone  through  a  peculiar  process  of  oxida- 
tion or  decay,  is  rejected  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  liquid 
and  solid  excrements,  in  the  form  of  urine  and  fceces.  An 
analysis  of  the  soil — an  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  such  plants 
which  serve  as  nourishment  to  "  man  and  beast" — an  analysis 
of  the  excrements  of  the  latter  proves  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain number  or  series  of  chemical  combinations,  who  never 
disappear,  but  are  invariably  found,  and  are  varj^ing  to  that 
extent  only,  as  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  single  factors 
change  afimities  to  one  another.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
these  substances — these  saline,  earthy,  alkaline,  or  mineral 
compounds — are  alike  indispensable  to  the  soil,  to  the  plants 
and  animals ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  them  to  perform  import- 
ant oflices  in  the  formation  or  the  capillary  moisture  of  the 
soil,  of  the  sap  of  the  plants,  and  of  the  blood  of  animals. 
Hejr  are  destined  to  pass  in  a  circuit  thro«p;h  these  three  or- 
ganisms, sustaining  and  depending  on  each  other,  and  being 
retarded  or  paralyzed  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  func- 
tions, if  the  equilibrium,  the  regularity  of  this  circuit,  is  dis- 
turbed. 
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Hence,  by  means  of  a  most  simple  deduction,  it  follows, 
that  decaying  remnants  and  ashes  of  plants ;  that  the  solid 
and  liquid  excrements  of  animals  and  of  man ;  and  that  de- 
caying or  oxydizing  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  gene- 
ral, are  the  most  natural,  and,  of  course,  the  only  appropriate 
food  of  the  soil. 

How  do  we  take  care  of  this  ever  precious,  though  to  our 
senses  so  nauseous,  materials  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we 
are  about  to  answer. 

The  three  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  one  hundred  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  produce  in  every  twenty-lour 
hours  on  an  average,  about  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  liquid 
and  solid  excrements  to  the  head — the  solid  excrements  com- 
prising about  one-seventh  of  the  whole.  If  we  leave  the 
fa^:es  out  of  account,  and  put  down  at  three  pounds  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  produced  every  day,  we  find  that  the  three  mil- 
lions produce  nine  million  pounds  a  day,  and  three  billions 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  million  pounds  a  year.  We  need 
hardly  to  assert,  that  this  whole  quantity  of  soil  nourishment 
is  almost  entirely  wasted  or  lost.  To  what  does  this  loss 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Continental  agriculturists  estimate  excrements  of  animals 
worth  one-half  the  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  them.  We 
shall  not  make  this  rather  high  estimate  a  standard  for  our 
calculation,  but  adopt  one  of  our  own  making,  and  a  consider- 
ably lower  one. 

The  food  for  each  head  of  the  three  millions  of  men,  and 
of  only  one  million  of  domestic  animals,  supposed  to  be  living 
near  them,  shall  cost  twelve  cents  during  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  value  of  the  excrements  (liquid  ones  only)  shall  not 
be  one-half,  but  only  one-twelfth ;  i.  e.  one  cent.  Thus  each 
of  these  living  beings  produces  in  a  year  for  $3  65  worth  of 
manure,  making  a  total  of  $14,600,000  for  the  four  millions. 
The  value  of  all  other  refuse,  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  originating  and  accumulating  in  and  around  the  in- 
habitations of  men,  and  swept  daily  from  their  houses,  and 
washed  from  their  yards  and  streets  into  the  sewers,  culverts, 
canals,  creeks,  and  rivers,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  urine  of 
men  and  animals. — ^Thirty  or  at  least  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars is  not  too  high  an  estimate  for  this  liquid  and  solid  gold, 
in  the  shape  of  much  dreaded,  and  still  more  neglected  sub- 
stances. And  whoever  finds  the  sum  extravagant  may  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  liquid  excrements  of  the  two  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants  of  London  are  valued  in  one  year  at 
$10,000,000  for  their  ammonia  alone ;  here  neither  the  ex- 
crements of  animals,  and  all  other  refuse  are  counted,  nor 
has  the  calculation  reference  to  the  alkalies  and  phosphates  of 
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all  the  remnants,  effluTia  and  refase  extant  with  social  life, 
domestic  habits,  and  industrial  pnrsnits. 

One  pound  of  nrine  we  have  valued  at  one-third  of  a  cent 
Is  thii  too  high  f  Does  not  one  pound  of  guano  cost  over  two 
and  a  half  cents?  Wliat  is  the  per  centage  of  saline  solid 
ingredients,  of  fertilizing  materials,  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other  !  About  eight  per  cent,  in  the  urine,  and  about  sixty 
per  cent,  in  the  best  kinds  of  guano.  But  the  per  centage  on 
fertilizing  substances,  supposed  of  being  equal  in  both,  there 
is  no  douDt  as  to  the  preference  of  the  urine,  which  contains 
every  particle  in  a  much  more  assimilable  form  than  can  be 
said  of  the  solid  manures.  In  fact,  following  the  very  accu- 
rate researches  of  M.  Boussingault,  the  ammonia  contained  in 
the  urine  of  one  man  (in  the  United  States)  during  a  whole 
year,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  of  one  thousand 
pounds  of  wheat 

But  our  foregoing  illustration  did  not  extend  beyond  three 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  one  million  animals.  There 
are,  however,  ten  millions  of  our  people  living  in  about  five 
thousand  towns,  containing  from  one  thousand  inhabitants 
upwards,  and  many  millions  of  domestic  animals  are  kept 
near  them.  The  annual  loss  of  the  various  shapes  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials  is  therefore  an  enormous  one,  supposed  even, 
that  in  the  rural  districts  every  particle  could  and  would  be 
saved,  what,  alas  1  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Adding  to  this 
dissipation  of  the  treasures  of  the  soil  our  annual  exports,  we 
reach  a  figure,  against  which  the  import  of  guano  can  never 
be  held  up  as  an  equivalent,  provided  even  than  its  price 
could  be  reduced  to  one-half  the  present  rate,  and  its  qaantity 
increased  ten  times. 

Have  not  we,  "  intelligent,"  "  learned  "  people,  good  rea- 
son to  blush  while  looking  upon  the  husbandry  of  the  awk- 
ward Chinese  ?  He  had  no  science  of  geology,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  so  on,  to  teach  and  to  guide  him,  and  yet  he 
knows,  and  he  knows  extremely  well,  how  to  cultivate  his 
soil;  and  particularly  in  the  collection  and  application  of 
animal  manures,  his  instinct  is  admirable,  and  his  experience 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  art  of  culture.  So  anxious, 
among  others,  the  Chinaman  is  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
refuse  of  the  animal  system,  that  a  pail  or  other  contri- 
vance for  its  collection  occupies  a  rather  conspicuous 
{)lace  in  his  house  ;  that  generally  a  similar  accommodation 
or  the  passers-by  is  found  out-doors ;  and  that  domestic  ani- 
mals are  kept  in  rather  snug  places,  beneath  the  smooth  in- 
clined floors  of  which  tanks  for  the  collection  of  the  manure 
are  located.  But  we  cannot  go  into  details,  interesting  and 
instructing  as  they  may  be,  and  shall  therefore  conclude  this 
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paragraph  b  j  reminding  those  of  our  farmers,  who  are  doWH 
upon  so-called  "  book  farming,"  in  other  words,  object  to  the 
authority  of  science ;  that  the  experience  of  the  Chinese  hus- 
bandman is  a  thousand  years  older  than  theirs ;  that  Uie  expe- 
rience of  the  Chinease  husbandman  is  a  thousand  times  more 
accurate,  uniform  and  reliable ;  and  that  the  experience  of 
the  Chinese  husbandman  coincides  with,  and  corroborates  in 
almost  every  particular,  the  theories  and  teachings  of  modem 
chemistry. 

VIEWS    ON    AGRICULTURAL    REFORM ADVANCE    TOWARDS    THE    INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  A  RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  a  numerous,  increasing,  and  industrious  farming 
population;  we  rejoice  in  a  comparatively  rich  soil;  our 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  eminently  prao- 
tical,  time  and  labor-saving  ones.  Let  us  add  theoretical 
knowledge,  science,  system  to  skill,  experience,  and  inventive 
mood,  and  we  shall  not  only  be  safe,  but  may  reach  the 
climax. 

But  while  yet  surrounded  by  favorable  circumstances,  while 
yet  living  in  a  country,  the  area  of  which  is  blessed  to  a  ^reat 
extent  with  a  most  productive  soil,  requiring  comparatively 
little  toil  and  skill  to  make  it  yield  abundant  crops,  experience 
as  well  as  scientific  research,  do  forewarn  and  admonish  us, 
not  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  this  apparently  most  prosperous 
state  of  things,  for  rapid  are  the  changes  that  may  come  over 
us,  while  wo  are  dreaming  or  boasting  of  our  prodigious  con- 
dition. The  happiest,  wealthiest  lana  may  become  poor  and 
miserable,  and  tne  most  prolific  soil  exhausted  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  "  if  not  certain  constituent  elements  are  returned  to  it 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried 
away  by  successful  crops." 

The  restitution  of  the  continually  disturbed  equilibrium 
alone  secures  fertility  in  infinitum;  and  wherever  nature 
does  not  supply  means  to  that  end,  human  industry  and  human 
skill  must  take  its  place.  We  have  striking  examples  for 
either  relation.  Thus  in  China  and  certain  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  chiefly  manure,  and  to  a  creat  extent  artificial  manure, 
by  means  of  which  the  soil  is  kept  productive ;  in  Hungary 
and  few  other  regions,  it  is  owing  to  the  quick  disintegration 
of  peculiarly  adapted  sub-soils  or  rocks,  that  a  constant  suoply 
of  nom'ishment  for  certain  crops  is  furnished;  in  the  Nile 
valley  and  certain  river  bottoms  of  the  United  States  the 
yearly  inundations  secure  fertility ;  and  in  the  Netherlands 
the  same  result  is  chiefly  due  to  a  regular  system  of  irrigation. 
But  most  of  these  examples  do  not  iorm  tne  rule,  but  rather 
the  exception,  and  the  majority  of  agi'icultural  regions  are 
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'want  to  imitate  China,  if  Ae  yield  of  their  soils  shall  not 
gradually  decrease. 

That  the  latter  course  is  not  more  generally,  and  more 
timely  adopted  in  the  United  States,  that  there,  some  of  the 
most  fecund  tracts  have  been  suffered  to  be  laid  waste,  is 
easily  explained.  The  immense  area  of  unoccupied  and  un- 
improvea  land  in  the  great  West,  together  with  the  many 
other  inducements  to  a  settlement  in  those  splendid,  rising 
regions,  make  part  of  our  people  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the 
Auantic  States,  and  dazzle  others  to  such  an  extent,  that  thej 
see  no  danger  in  the  exhaustion  and  final  abandonment  of  their 
former  homes;  at  last  they  see  no  danger  for  them  and  that 
is  about  all  they  mean  to  care  for.  To  look  to  posterity  is 
none  of  their  business,  neither  do  they  dream  that  retribution 
may  ever  visit  them  in  their  new  abodes;  and  perhaps  it  will 
not  during  their  lifetime. 

But  wherein  does  consist  the  gain,  if  the  annexation  of  a 
new  agricultural  district  is  analoffous  to  the  exhaustion  and 
partial  desertion  of  another  ?  What  have  Vii^nia,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ac,  gained  by  the  access  and  develop- 
ment of  new  Territories  and  States  ?  Has  the  process  of  ex- 
haustion been  retarded  or  checked  in  consequence?  The 
population,  the  fertility,  produce,  wealth,  and  general^  pros- 
perity increased  in  the  ratio  of  her  original  capaoility  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  acquisition  and  occupation  of  new  Territory  has 
only  tempted  and  enabled  peojple  to  be  the  more  regardless  of 
the  mother  State,  and  to  quit  it  at  the  first  signs  of  its  reced- 
ingprosperity,  or  its  slower  progress. 

We  do  not  judge  at  random ;  the  history  of  the  old  States 
corroborates  our  assertions — how  has,  for  instance,  the  white 
population  of  Virginia  increased  f  In  1790  that  State  occupied 
the  first  rank;  in  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  the  third  rank;  in 
1830,  and  1840,  the  fourth  ;  in  1850,  the  sixth ;  and  in  1860, 
it  will  occupy  probably  the  ninth  rank  in  this  respect.  With 
a  due  allowance  to  the  smaller  area,  the  same  relation  is  ex- 
tant in  the  New  Enrfand  States,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic 
slope ;  thus  North  Carolina  fell  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth, 
Maryland  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth,  Connecticut  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth  rank,  between  the  years  1790  and 
1860. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  these  States  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  inhabitants  to  the  sqftare  mile.  Let  us  make  an 
inquiry  into  that  point.  The  area  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in 
Germany,  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  square 
miles  less  than  that  of  Connecticut,  yet  the  former  contains 
twice  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  with  over  five  millions  inhabitants,  is  the  same  as  the 
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area  of  South  Carolina  'with  seven  hundred  thousand  eouls. 
Industrial,  thriving  Belgium,  feeds  five  million  men  on  the 
same  territory  where  Maryland  sustains  six  hundred  thousand. 
Virginia  and  New  York  have  an  e^ual  area  with  the  kingdom 
of  ftussia ;  the  two  first  named  with  five  million  inhabitants, 
Prussia  with  nearly  eighteen  millions.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  these  just  cited  foreign  States  were  overburdened  with 
men,  as  they  do  by  no  means  encourage  the  emigration  to 
other  countries,  except,  perhaps,  such  individuals  as  are  a 
burden  to  any  country. 

All  these  circumstances,  relations,  and  facts,  should  arouse 
our  people  to  a  proper  sense  and  appreciation  of  their  duties 
to  themselves  and  to  future  generations.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  dwell  upon  all  these  interesting  points  having  a 
bearing  on  this  great  question  of  our  future ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, confine  oureelves  to  point  out  its  main  features,  and  the 
leading  principles  upon  which  a  reform  has  to  be  based. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  England  behaved  likewise  very 
stubborn  in  this  respect,  but  presently  feels  happier  every 
day,  that  it  listened  at  last  to  the  admonition  and  counsels  of 
science.  Fifteen  years  ago,  one  of  England's  great  minds, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  addressed  liis  countrymen  in  open  Parliament 
as  follows : 

"  I  want  this  ni^ht  to  address  myself  to  the  agriculturists 
of  England.  I  desire  to  tell  the  landlords  to  their  faces,  that 
the  science  of  agriculture  in  this  country  was  most  imperfectly 
understood.  England,  I  want  to  impress  upon  them,  is  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  age  in  agriculture, 
and  will  be  outstripped  even  by  Russia,  if  we  do  not  speedily 
adopt  new  methods.  It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  many  respects, 
the  English  farmer  has  the  very  A  B  C  of  cultivation  yet  to 
learn.  I  admonish  country  gentlemen  that  new  methods  of 
cultivation  have  been  too  long  neglected.  I  warn  them  that, 
instead  of  being  before  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  are  lamenta- 
bly behind  it.'^ 

And  such  language  the  eminent  statesman  used  after  the 
introduction  of  guano;  after  the  importation  of  human  bones 

gathered  from  foreign  grave-yards;  and  several  years  after 
le  discovery  of  the  large  deposits  of  caprolithes,  and  other 
fossil  bones  by  Dr.  Buckland.  Since  that  time,  England  has 
made  some  progress  towards  the  development  and  finally 
general  application  of  a  more  rational  metnod  of  cultivation. 
Let  us  follow,  while  the  remedy,  the  improvement  can  yet 
be  had  without  incurring  to  enormous  labor  and  ruinous  ex- 
pense. 
It  has  been  proved,  that  the  method  of  cuUivaticn  must  vary 
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with  the  geological  condition  of  the  ntb-soil^  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which,  together  with  the  access  and  accumulation  of 
vegetable  mould,  or  humus,  the  swface  soil  is  formed.  Where- 
ever,  therefore,  the  geological  character  of  a  region  changes 
the  arable  soil,  likewise  varies ;  and  in  order  to  produce  aae- 
quate  and  satisfactorv  crops,  it  has  to  be  ascertained  by  analysis 
of  the  sub-soil,  whicn  mineral,  earthy,  or  alkaline  substances 
are  wanting ;  and  by  analysis  of  the  surface  soil  what  kind  of 
manure  is  chiefly  to  be  applied  to  this  end. 

"  If  then  the  necessary  geological  researches  go  hand  in- 
hand  with  analytical  investigations,  we  shall  soon  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  conditions  and  materials  to  find  the 
method  of  cultivation  for  any  particular  agricultural  district*' 

K  these  scientific  labors  are  further  extended  to  the  analysis 
o^  the  ashes  of  plants,  we  will  soon  have  ascertained  beyond 
ULult,  "  which  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  plants  are 
constant,  and  which  are  subject  to  changes,  arriving  thus  at 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  sum  of  all  the  ingredients,  which 
we  withdraw  from  the  soil  in  the  different  crops,"  and  which 
in  return  we  must  bring  to  each  field,  in  order  to  keep  it 
fertile  or  to  increase  its  productiveness.  K  these  labors  are 
uniformly  pursued,  and  continued  long  enough,  we  cannot  fail 
to  establish  the  rational  system  of  a^icvlture^  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  aft  kinds  of  soil. 

^ut  as  long  as  farmers  are  trying  experiments  with  seeds, 
and  cuttings,  with  manures  and  fallows,  without  being  guided 
by  truly  scientific  principles,  their  prospect  of  success  ia 
rather  small,  and  large  capital  and  much  power  are  wasted 
in  consequence.  "  The  method  pointed  out  by  science  is  a  dif- 
ferent one,  and  far  more  reliable ;  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
failure,  but  on  the  contrary  every  possible  guaranty  of  suc- 
cess. But  if  failure  should  ensue  in  a  particular  case,  science 
devises  not  only  the  means  to  detect  the  cause — we  mean  to 
say  the  cause  of  a  barrenness  of  the  soil  for  one  or  more 
plants — ^but  at  the  same  time  provides  the  remedy  without 
any  great  search  and  difliculty.'* 

Although  the  cases  are  few  and  far  between  where  agri- 
colturistfi  themselves  have  made  application  to  science,  we 
are  not  without  very  instructive  and  encouraging  examples 
of  the  kind,  and  take  pleasure  in  citing  some  of  them.  At 
the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  in 
Washington,  Mr.  G.  "W.  Custis  made  the  following  statement: 
''  I  am  Uie  owner  of  the  Arlington  estate,  containing  some 
5,000  acres  of  land  and  several  hundred  negroes.  For  several 
years  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  my  expenses 
and  those  of  my  family  (including  the  negroes)  to  mortgage 
the  estate.    I  had  an  analysis  m^e  of  my  soil,  with  a  view 
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to  ascertain  its  deficiencies  for  a  wheat  crop,  and,  under  pro' 
per  instructions,  I  had  those  deficiencies  supplied ;  and  now, 
gentlemen,  I  can  saj,  instead  of  mortgaging  mj  estate,  I  am 
continually  lessening  the  mortmges,  ana  this  year  I  have  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  for  me  miller,  while,  until  the  an- 
alysis was  made,  I  never  wa&  ahle  to  sell  a  single  bushel  of 
wneat  above  what  was  used  for  the  hands.^ 

And  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Delaware,  the  largjest  wheat  grower 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Washington  said;  "he  bought  s 
farm,  and  when  he  commenced  operations,  his  first  crop  of 
wheat  wa»  some  seven  or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the 
plan  of  cultivation  usual  in  the  neighborhood.  lie  sent  hi& 
soil  Korth  to  have  it  analyzed.  On  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
he  planned  his  operations,  and  raised  a  larger  crop  of  wheat 
than  any  other  man  within  the  same  distance  of  W  ashington  ; 
and  calculating  from  the  value  of  the  crop  of  wheats  the  asses- 
sors valued  the  land  at  $70  an  atre,  which  some  years  aga 
had  been  bought  for  $10. 

That  our  great  confederacy  cannot,  without  serious^  vital 
injury  to  its  imposing  and  still  growing  agricultui-al  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests,  long  remain  behind  other 
countries  in  nursing  that  branch  of  the  natural  sciences,  which 
is  the  teacher,  guide  and  benefactor  of  almost  every  trade 
and  craft,  req^uires  no  argumentation  in  this  place,  nor  do  we 
think  to  have  failed  to  make  it  manifest,,  that  no  species  oi 
human  pursuit  is  more  depending  and  more  indebted  to  chem-' 
isiry  than  the  agriculture.    Chemistry  does  not  only  give  in- 
struction to  the  farmer  on  everything  what  there  is,  but  it 
teaches  him  what  is  wanting,  and  how  it  can  be  got.     It 
makes  known  unto  him  the  constituents  in  the  composition  of 
the  surface  soil,  its  fertility  in  general,  and  its  adaptability  to 
certain  plants.    It  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  proportions 
in  which  certain  constituent  and  fertilizing  elements  are  con- 
tained in  the  soil ;  and  with  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
withdrawn  from  it,  by  each  succeeding,  crop,^  when  he  subject& 
the  ashes  to  an  analytical  incjuiry.    n  tells  him  how  far,  and 
in  which  time  a  subsoil  can  be  made  capable  of  repla<5ing  the 
withdrawn  minerals,  earths,  and  alkalies,  and  gives  him  the 
information,  whether  this  is  to  be  effected  by  deep-ploughing, 
rotation,  fallow,  irrigation,  manuring^  or  any  other  contri- 
vances or  applications.    It  gives  him  certain  knowledge  of 
the  capability  of  a  soil  to  absorb  and  to  retain  moisture,  and 
discloses  unto  him  its  power  of  capillary  attraction.    It  points 
out  td  him  all  the  sources  from  which  fertilizers  or  mannres^ 
can  be  drawn,  and  suggests  the  most  practical  and  etficient 
modes  as  to  the  quantities,  forms  and  combinations,  in  wWcb 
such  fertilizers  have  to  be  brought  upon  the  field  m  order  to 
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restore  it  either  to  its  former  productivity  or  to  increase  the 
€ame,  &c. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  an  appeal  to  science,  from  an  application  of 
chemistrv  to  the  art  of  culture. 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  most  useful 
and  most  practical  feature  of  the  National  Agricultural  Bu- 
reau has  not  been  worked  out  in  the  shape,  that  had  been 
wisely  suggested  in  the  original  Senate  bill  of  1850.  The 
establishment  of  Agrievli/aral  Laboratories  is  the  great  desid- 
eratum for  any  successful  initial  step  towards  material  im- 
provements in  the  state  of  our  agriculture.  Single,  solitary 
investigations  of  soil  and  ashes,  ana  subsequent  devices  to  turn 
them  to  account,  will  benefit  locally  or  individually,  and 
should  be  more  frequently  resorted  to  as  heretofore  ;  but  the 
whole  object,  the  national  aim,  cannot  be  attained  by  this 
means.  To  accomplish  that  desirable  and  great  end,  a  per- 
fect cJiemical  survey  is  wanting. 

K  but  a  sifagle  series  of  such  investigations  would  be  under- 
taken on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or  a  State  Government,  we 
do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  but  that  its  results  would  be 
looked  at  with  astonishment,  and  hailed  with  delight  by 
either  legislators,  statesmen,  and  practical  agriculturists. 

"We  have  had  topographical,  geological,  meteorological,  nau- 
tical and  other  "  surveys,"  but  we  never  have  had  no  chemi- 
cal one  of  but  a  single  State  or  county. 

In  Ohio  a  very  practical  plan  was  once  suggested  to  that 
end,  but  unfortunately  has  never  been  carried  out  The  plan 
was  this : 

At  an  expense  of  but  a  few  thousand  dollars,  a  chemical 
laboratory  would  have  been  erected  in  the  capital  of  the  States; 
next  an  assessment  of  $50  levied  upon  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  each  county,  and  then  with  tne  funds  furnished  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  those  of  the  just  named  societies,  a 
sufficient  number  of  chemical  analyses  and  other  researches 
instituted,  to  furnish  such  a  chemical  survey  of  the  whole 
arable  area  of  the  State,  upon  which  a  more  uniform,  advan- 
tageous and  less  exhausting  method  of  cultivation  could  have 
been  based.  K  with  such  an  arrangement  a  "State  farm," 
*^  muster-farm,"  or  "  farmers  high-school,''  upon  the  princi- 
ple as  one  is  about  being  founded  in  Pennsylvania,  would  be 
connected,  every  desirable  end  could  not  only  be  achieved, 
but  the  practical  results  and  benefits  to  the  farming  commu- 
nity at  larffe  would  be  such,  as  to  warrant  and  secure  for  anv 
future  tasK  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  every  well 
wisher  of  his  country.  And  it  was  with  a  view  to  encourage 
iwd  promote  such  a  movement  towards  a  radical  reform,  tl^t 
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we  undertook  to  present  the  subject  of  our  a^cultural  defi- 
ciencies, and  glaring  mistakes,  in  a  comprehensive,  intelligible 
and  impressive  shape,  and  so  condensed,  that  the  main  points 
could  be  touched  within  the  limited  space  of  a  few  pages. 


ART.  IIL-THE  PRESENT  AND  FDTURE  OF  MISSODRL 

A  ooRSESPoifDKNT  of  the  Missoari  ReptiblicAn  furnishes  the  following  rery 
flattering  picture  of  Miseouri,  as  eimtrasted  with  others  of  the  Northwestern 
States: 

"  Northern  Missouri,  or  that  part  embraced  between  the 
Mississippi  on  the  eastern  side  and  the  Missouri  on  the  west- 
em  and  southern  side,  is,  from  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the 
admirable  mixture  of  prairie  and  woodland,  the  facilities  of 
getting  to  a  market,  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  land, 
and  the  mildness  of  climate,  by  far  the  best  country  in  the 
West  for  emigrants  to  settle  in.  In  Illinois,  the  broad  flat 
prairies  give  few  facilities  for  drainage,  and  lack  the  necessary- 
timber  in  many  cases  for  building  and  fencing.  The  southern 
pftrt,  called  Egypt,  is  decidedly  unhealthy,  although  the  soil 
IS  wonderfully  rich.  .  Land,  too,  now,  even  after  the  late  com- 
mercial crash,  rates  very  high  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads — 
from  $10  to  $40  oer  acre — and  is  proportionably  valuable  at 
a  distance  from  tnem. 

"  In  Iowa,  the  northern  part  is,  to  a  great  extent,  cold, 
rather  wet  prairie,  with  very  little  timber ;  and  the  southern 
part,  although  better,  is  far  from  equal  in  natural  advantages 
to  much  of  north  Missouri.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  me 
heavy  emigration  from  Iowa,  across  the  line  into  Missouri, 
amounting  m  the  last  two  years  to  probably  over  twenty  thous- 
and. The  different  railroads,  projected  into  Iowa,  have  pro- 
Sressed  but  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  and  cannot  be 
epended  upon  to  carry  off  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country, 
for  several  years  to  come.  A  fictitious  value  has  been  hitherto 
eiven  to  lands  in  Iowa,  from  the  tremendous  immigration  and 
Vie  passage  of  emigrants  to  Kansas,  both  of  which  created  an 
excellent  liome  market  in  the  interior,  and  enabled  farmers 
to  sell  what  produce  could  be  spared  at  very  high  prices. 
The  falling  on  of  both  these  sources  of  revenue  nas  been 
severely  felt,  and  lands  have  fallen  in  value  considerably,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  lands  of  Mis- 
souri, even  though  surrounded  as  these  latter  are  by  navigable 
streams  and  cut  through  centrally  by  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad,  now  approaching  completion. 
"*  "  Kansas  is  a  much  overrated  country.  The  land  in  the 
Indian  reservations,  a  narrow  strip  on  the  western  side  of 
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MisBoiiri,  is  good,  though  scantdly  supplied  with  timber;  but 
OB  going  faraier  west,  the  good  lands  are  found  only  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  streams  and  for  a  short  distance  out  on  either 
side,  and  the  timber  is  scattered  and  poor.  The  broad  plains 
set  in,  coFored  with  sedge  grass,  dry  and  baked  in  the  sun — 
destitute  of  wood  and  water.  The  absence  of  railroad  facili- 
ties, which  that  part  of  Ejuisas,  bordering  on  the  E^ansas 
river,  now  the  basin  of  trade  can  hardly  expect  for  five  years 
to  come,  and  the  ^eater  distance  from  a  marlcet  have,  together 
with  the  superiority  of  the  land  in  Missouri,  caused  a  neavy 
reflux  from  the  Kansas  emigration  into  this  State. 

"  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  can  hardly  be  compared  at  all 
with  the  countries  I  have  described,  or  Missouri ;  the  intense 
cold  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer  season,  preventing  many 
of  the  fruits  and  some  of  agricultursJ  products  from  arriv- 
ing at  full  maturity.  The  land  in  Wisconsin  is  more  costly  ;^ 
in  those  parts  of  Minnesota  which  are  settled  and  likely  to* 
have  a  market  soon  fully  as  high  as  in  Missouri.    There  are 

Earts  of  Minnesota,  where  land  is  lower  than  in  Missouri ; 
ut  the  climate  and  the  prospects  of  speedy  improvement  are 
both  unfavorable. 

^^  The  southern  part  of  Missouri  is  not  so  well  fitted  for 
farming  land  as  the  northern.  From  a  line  running  centrally 
through  the  State,  north  and  south,  eastward  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Missouri  river,  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  shingly, 
and  the  country  very  broken,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  portion,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  which  is 
rich  but  low  and  swampy.  This  country  is,  however,  v^aa- 
ble  from  its  immense  nuneral  resources.  The  Iron  mountain 
and  Pilot  Knob,  are  evidences  of  its  richness  in  iron,  and 
lead  is  found  in  many  places.  There  is  pine  timber  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Gasconade,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  with 
much  success  in  this  portion  of  Missouri. 

"  West  of  the  above-mentioned  line,  on  the  86uthem  side  of 
the  river,  you  find  excellent  land  on  the  northern  border  of 
this  track,  along  the  Missouri  river.  On  going  farther  south, 
you  find  the  same  defects  as  in  Iowa,  in  regard  to  the  mix- 
ture of  prairie  and  timber,  prairie  greatly  predominating; 
and  still  farther  to  the  south  and  southwest,  the  country  is 
more  broken  than  in  northern  Missouri,  and  the  soil  more 
gravelly.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  in  southwestern 
Missouri,  which  will  always  strike  an  eastern  eye  favorably. 
He  streams  are  clear,  running,  and  of  pure  water,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  isolated  instances  in  any  other  part  of  the 
West,  except  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

"  Northern  Missouri  is  a  country  in  which  prairie  and  tim- 
ber are  mixed  in  almost  as  perfect  proportion,  as  if  the  land 
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had  once  been  all  under  cultivation,  and  afterwards  the  fences 
and  honses  had  been  removed  and  the  cultivated  land  had  be- 
come prairie.  It  is  remarkably  healthy,  more  so  than  any 
region  in  the  "West  which  I  have  seen,  unless  it  be  so  far  to 
the  North  that  the  coldness  of  the  climate  forms  a  serious 
objection.  The  soil  is  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  four  feet 
deep,  and  is  excellent.  The  timber  is  of  good  character,  white 
and  other  oaks,  black  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  and  cotton-wood 
forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  forest.  The  eastern  part  is 
gently  rolling,  sufficiently  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  draining, 
and  not  too  much  so  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
western  part  is  flatter,  but  well  drained,  and  the  schI  is  richer 
and  deeper.  Both  produce  hemp  and  tobacco  well,  two  sta- 
ples which  generally  find  a  ready  market  A  more  beautiful 
farming  country  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  unless  it 
be  the  famous  Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

''  Farming  lands  are  held  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to  $25 ; 
the  higher  prices  being  asked  for  land  lying  near  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers.  The  best  land  along  the  Hannibal 
ana  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  properly  improved,  is  worth  $15 
per  acre,  but  good  lands,  partially  improved,  can  be  bought 
from  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  A  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  will  be  offered  for  sale 
soon,  and  from  a  sontewhat  complete  examination  of  theee^ 
•I  can  truly  say,  that  better  lands  were  never  offered  in  the 
Western  country.  The  terms  are  very  liberal,  with  a  heavy 
deduction  for  cash.  Better  opportunities  have  never  beea 
offered." 


ART.  IV.-PROTEST  AGAINST  A  RENEWAL  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

A  LARGK  portion  of  the  Review  has  been  devoted  from  time  to  time  to  tke- 
discosnon  of  the  Slave-TVadSf  and  to  the  many  able  and  powerful  argnmenta 
which  have  been  recently  advanced  in  favor  of  its  revival  at  the  South.  He 
mnst^  indeed,  be  blind,  who  has  not  disoovered  the  growing  interest  which  la 
attracted  to  the  aubjeet  throughout  the  entire  South,  and,  especially ^.SouthweBt, 
and  the  anxious  desire  for  information  upon  it.  In  most  of  these  States  a  very 
large  party ;  in  some,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  almost  a  oontroling  portion  of  the 
population  look  to  a  limited  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade  as  indispensable 
to  the  South,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  present  posi- 
tion, and  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  growing  power  of  other  sections.  Her 
capacity  for  future  increase  seems  to  these  to  be  entirely  dependant  upon  the  open* 
ing  up  of  sources  of  labor  supply  not  at  present  existing.  On  the  other  hand,  ther» 
are  those  who  strongly  remonstrate  against  the  measure,  as  the  action  of  several 
of  the  State  legislatures,  and  of  the  recent  Southern  Convention  will  illustrate^ 
HeanwhUe,  the  subject  will  be  discussed,  and  having  allowed  so  much  space  ta 
the  affirmative,  we  now  open  our  pages  to  the  negative  of  the  question. 
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In  tliis  and  the  following  number  of  the  Review,  will,  therefore,  appear  the 
paper  prepared  by  J.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  read  before  the 
Legialatnre  of  the  State,  aa  the  report  of  the  minority  of  a  eommittee  charged 
with  the  Govemor'B  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Although  much  of  the  material  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  South 
Carolina,  we  conclude  to  give  the  argument  to  our  readers  entire. 

Before  entertaining  the  main  question  it  has  seemed  to  me 
proper  to  ascertain  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  should  be 
considered,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  primary  object  lor  which  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  is  assembled.  We  have  been  entrusted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  with  lar^e  discretionary  powers,  contained  in 
a  general  grant  and  subject  to  but  few  positive  restrictions. 
Indeed  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  any  limitations  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Legislature  in  its  selection  of  means  to 
accomplish  a  given  end,  provided  they  fall  witliin  the  class 
of  "laws;"  but  the  legitimate  objects  of  this  legislation, 
though  numerous,  have  one  well  ascertained  boundary — the 
legislative  power  is  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  to  guard  their  rights,  to  protect  and  advance 
their  interests.  For  themselves  alone  have  they  instituted  a 
government,  and  invested  it  with  almost  unlimited  control 
over  life  and  property.  They  have  avoided  that  ambitious 
imbecility,  which,  neglecting  its  own  concerns,  would  pre- 
scribe philanthropic  rules  for  the  Universe.  The  first,  tnen, 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  this  body 
must  consider  every  question,  is  the  probable  advantage  ac- 
cruing therefrom  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Should  the 
measure  proposed  be  of  no  present  or  prospective  advantage 
to  the  State,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  grant  of  legislative 

Sower;  should  the  measure  proposed  be  injurious  to  the 
tate,  whether  or  not  its  adoption  would  bless  the  whole  world 
besides,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  not  only  have  no  right  to 
force  it  upon  our  constituents,  but  in  so  doing  would  violate 
every  principle  of  delegated  and  constitutional  authority.  The 
people  have  not  yet  granted  to  any  agent,  however  exalted, 
the  power  of  sacrificing  them  for  the  benefit  of  others;  this  is 
one  of  the  reserved  rights  which  have  been  retained  by  society 
to  be  surrendered  only  in  its  most  solemn  forms. 

In  attempting  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
present  question,  the  undersigned  has  carefully  kept  this  fact 
m  view.  "Were  he  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  King's  Council 
for  Ashantee  or  Dahomey  the  result  attained  would  possibly 
have  been  different.  Looking  upon  the  ancestors  of  our 
slaves  as  they  exist  in  their  native  land,  clothed  in  filth  and 
{ this  idea,  as  though  we  were  to  derive  no  lesson  from  the' 
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squalor,  slaughtering  each  other  by  law  upon  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  selling  their  wives  and  children  to  the  pale-faced 
stranger,  acknowledging  no  impulse  save  that  of  unbridled 
passion,  no  restraint  save  that  of  phvsical  fear,  without  morals 
or  religion,  or  the  capacity  for  self-progress,  and  barely  re- 
moved from  the  brute  by  some  faint  idea  of  association  ;  and 
then  glancing  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  America 
upon  the  four  millions  of  slaves,  their  descendents,  robust, 
cheerful,  fed,  clothed,  cared  for  when  sick  and  aged,  instructed 
lU  the  elements  of  religion,  surrounded  by  the  enlightenment 
of  an  advancing  civilization,  the  vast  majority  contented  in 
their  present  condition,  and  all  in  a  position  of  moral  and 
material  welfare  superior  to  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe — 
in  view  of  the  striking  contrast  presented,  the  undersigned, 
as  a  friend  of  Africa,  might  well  advocate  the  revival  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  receive  its  agents  as  angels  of  mercy.  But 
objects  nearer  home  have  profounder  claims  upon  our  phi- 
lanthropy— ^friends,  neighbors,  fellow-citizens — and  we  have 
no  right  to  jeopard  their  welfare  even  for  the  salvation  of  the 
African  continent.  And,  indeed,  the  undersigned  has  confined 
his  investigation  to  South  Corolina ;  he  has  not  considered 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure  upon  the  States  beyond 
the  Cape  Fear,  or  the  Savannah ;  not  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
the  happiness  of  those  ancient  commonwealths,  for  the  S<Suth- 
em  States  of  the  Confederacy  mast  live  and  die  together, 
and  the  isolation  of  anv  one  could  only  injure  the  general 
cause;  but  because  the  history  of  our  own  State,  her  present 
condition,  her  wants,  are  familiar  to  us,  and  we  have  had 
bitter  experience  of  the  folly  of  those  who  from  the  recesses 
of  selfish  or  conceited  ignorance  attempt  to  regulate  the  des- 
tiny of  foreign  nations.  Called  upon  as  a  Carolinian  to  con- 
sider this  question,  he  has  considered  it  as  a  Carolinian. 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  proper  point  of  view,  viz :  the 
advantage  accruing  to  the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina,  it  is  next 
necessary  to  remove  certain  obstacles  that,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  arguments,  are  calculated  only  to  obstruct  distinct 
vision,  and  to  distort  the  true  proportions  of  the  object  to  be 
considered,  which  is  the  more  necessary  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, since  our  habit  of  repelling,  with  indignation,  what 
we  have  justly  considered  the  impertinent  attacks  of  pseudo- 
philanthropists,  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  us — ^for  the  un- 
dersigned, at  least — to  regard  any  question  connected  with 
slavery  in  that  light  of  impartial  and  dispassionate  reason 
which,  and  which  alone,  the  emergency  demands.^ 

In  deciding  questions  connected  with  slavery  it*is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  guard  our  judgment,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  any  proposed  step,  from  being  perverted  by  the  opinions 
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Btitntioii,  and  are  consequently  without  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information,  even  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
impartiality  to  aid  us  with  their  counsels.  The  undersigned 
would  be  loth  to  underrate  the  moral  opinion  of  the  world  ; 
it  is  entitled  to  deference  and  reasonable  submission;  to 
maintain  the  contrary  would  betray  shallowness  of  intellect 
and  obtuseness  of  moral  sense.  But  it  cannot  expect  implicit 
obedience  nor  an  exemption  from  just  criticism;  we  bow 
before  it  only  when  founaed  upon  impartial  reason  and  correct 
information.  "With  neither  ot  these  requisites  it  h^s  ventured 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
it  IS  well  that  the  eyes  of  the  Southern  people  should  be 
opened  to  the  fact,  that  they  stand  alone  in  the  civilized 
world.  However  political  parties  may  be  divided  in  Europe, 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  us.  Absolutists  dare  not  view 
with  indifference  a  nation  of  republicans,  who  have  up  to  the 
present  succeeded  in  counterpoising  the  destructive  element 
contained  in  every  free  government,  and  preserving  the 
stability  of  their  institutions  through  the  conservative  influ- 
ence of  slavery.  We  are  a  standing  contradiction  to  their 
do^ma  of  the  incapacity  of  mankind  tor  self-government,  and 
a  silent  reproach  upon  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  their 
power,  Tne  Democrats  of  Europe,  the  antipodes  of  American 
Kepublicans,  hold  us  in  still  greater  horror;  theirs  is  the 
centralized  absolutism  of  the  many,  changing  its  head  day  by 
day,  and  vibrating  fitfully  on  the  extremes  of  military  empire 
and  socialistic  tyranny ;  to  them  the  self-government  of  indi- 
viduals, the  comer-stone  of  our  system,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mutual  oppression  of  masses,  is  a  stumbling  block  and 
foolishness.  Tne  aristocracy  of  privileged  classes  is  dying  of 
atrophy,  and  the  puny  remnants  of  that  once  powerful  insti- 
tution, struggling  for  bare  existence,  are  but  too  anxious  to 
discredit  Kepublicanism  by  re-echoing  the  popular  preju- 
dices. 

The  opinion,  then,  of  the  outside  world  on  slavery  is  entitled 
to  less  weight  than  upon  almost  any  other  subject,  being  desti- 
tute of  every  foundation  which  renders  opinion  respectable, 
and  the  undersigned  concurs  most  heartily  in  pronouncing 
that  a  diseased  sentimentality  which  impels  the  fanatics  of 
the  North  and  England  to  dilate  upon  the  horrors  of  slavery 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  are perishingmorally  and  physi- 
cally beneath  the  oppression  of  capital.  But  while  resisting 
those  opinions  which  would  condemn  slavery,  it  is  equally 
necessary  ,to  refrain  from  following  the  false  lights  which 
would  lead  us  in  another  direction  to  sanction  the  slave-trade. 
The  establishment  of  the  Coolie  and  the  apprentice  traffic 
has  given  an  unfortunate  and  most  unwarranted  impulse  to 
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vices  and  crimes  of  our  enemies  save  that  of  imitation.  Per- 
haps, since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  no  system  was  ever  enter- 
tained by  enlightened  nations  so  thoroughly  characterized 
by  all  that  is  odious  and  disgraceful  in  humanity,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  utterly  devoid  of  every  feature  which  could 
mitigate  the  evils  incident  to  all  human  transactions.  Even, 
in  its  most  barbarous  days,  the  slave-trade  had  some  redeem- 
ing features ;  there  was  room  for  a  hope,  if  not  an  expectation 
of  eventual  good ;  but  the  traffic  in  tloolies  and  apprentices 
revives  all  the  disagreeable  features  of  slavery  as  it  formerly 
existed  in  the  West  Indies,  (but  never  here,)  and  what  is  in- 
finitely worse,  superadds  the  relentless  tyranny  exercised  by 
capital  over  labor.  With  all  the  authority  of  a  master,  the 
hirer  of  apprentices  is  unrestrained  by  the  sentiment  of  kind- 
ness, which  every  one  feels  towards  his  family  of  whatever 
color,  or  that  other  impulse,  perhaps  equally  potent,  which 
prompts  every  one  to  preserve  his  own  property.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  system  has  been 
devised  which  encourages  the  master  to  work  his  slave  to 
death  in  a  specified  number  of  years.  We  may  truly  say, 
"  There  was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen  from  the  day  that 
the  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
this  day."  Far  from  furnishing  an  example  the  conduct  of 
these  abolitionists  should  arouse  in  us  only  those  feelings 
which  are  inspired  by  the  union  of  systematic  cruelty  with 
hollow  hypocrisy;  and  rejecting  that  delusive  folly  which 
seeks  an  apology  in  the  conduct  or  sympathy  of  otners,  we 
should  act  according  to  our  internal  convictions — ^the  only 
source  of  true  moral  strength. 

Another  idea  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  is 
without  any  solid  foundation,  or  any  bearing  upon  the  main 
Question,  has  been  advanced  in  his  Excellency's  message,  viz: 
tnat  the  punishment  of  piracy,  denounced  upon  the  slave- 
trade,  stigmatizes  property  in  slaves  as  plunder.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  stick  In  the  bark  of  this  objection,  and  show 
that  piracy  and  plunder  are  not  necessarily  correlative  terms. 
Take  the  still  broader  proposition,  that  it  is  a  stigma  at  all. 
The  distinction  existing  m  nature,  though  very  properly  not 
recognized  in  courts  of  law,  between  mmxim  protiihttum  and 
malum  in  se,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  an  educated  person. 
The  one  designates  an  act  that  shocks  our  moral  sensibilities, 
and  is  independent  of,  or  rather  anterior  to,  tlie  necessities  of 
associated  existence ;  the  other  finds  its  origin  solely  in  those 
necessities.  The  act  itself  may  be  innocent,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  this  intrinsically  innocent  act  may  be  so  delete- 
rious to  society  as  to  reqmre  its  prohibition  by  law,  imder 
of  those  who  are  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  in- 
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the  sanction  of  punishment  even  unto  death.  Examples  in- 
numerable can  DC  found  in  our  statutes.  The  selling  of  lot- 
tery tickets  is  of  itself  an  innocent  act — none  more  so,  but 
the  consequences  are  highly  injurious  to  society ;  and  in  view 
of  these  consequences,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  crime,  and  severe- 
ly punished.  The  circulation  here  of  the  small  bank-notes  of 
other  States  is  an  innocent  act ;  but  to  preserve  our  cuiTcncy 
pure,  it  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  heavy  penalty. 
Now,  will  any  one  pretend  that  a  Carolinian,  by  purchasing 
a  lottery  ticket,  or  accepting  a  Georgia  bant-note,  becomes 
thereby  a  criminal,  or  is  stigmatized  by  the  statute  as  a  cheat 
and  a  rogue  ?  Is  even  the  passer  of  a  Georgia  note  subject  to 
any  other  reproach  than  that  of  violating  a  regulation  which 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  ?  And  so  it  is  with 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

The  right  of  private  participation  in  offensive  warfare,  on 
land,  was  once  univei*saily  recognized  ;  it  is  now  universally 
considered  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  But  because  the 
offender  is  punished  with  death,  is  he  therefore  a  murderer  ? 
Is  it  the  punishment,  and  not  the  crime,  that  constitutes  his 
disgrace  f  Is  it  not  simply  an  arbitrary  regulation,  springing 
from  the  necessitv,  admitted  in  modem  times,  of  regulating 
warfare,  and  rendfering  it  a  contest  of  nations  ratlier  than  of 
individuals  ?  Apply  tliese  undeniable  principles  to  the  slave- 
trade.  A  pirate  has  been  defined  as  hosiis  humani  generis — 
an  enemy  to  the  human  race ;  one  who  follows  an  occupation 
that  is  sanctioned  by  no  government,  and  is  injurious  to  all 
mankind.  The  word  also  suggests  collateral  ideas  of  maritime 
locality,  cruelty,  &c.,  &c.  Now  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  it  were  univereally  admitted  that  the  importation 
of  wild  Africans  into  a  civilized  country,  would  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  that  countrj^ ;  that  the  Africans  also  considered 
Buch  exportation  injurious  to  their  own ;  suppose  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  upon  the  ocean,  and  under  circumstances  often- 
times revolting  to  humanity ;  suppose  it  to  be,  moreover,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  natural  law ;  suppose,  finally,  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  unanimously  to  endorse  the  pre- 
ceding propositions ;  every  requisite  to  constitute  the  offense 
of  piracy  would  be  present.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
application  of  the  term  would  stigmatize  all  the  slaves  held 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  as  "  plunder."  The  naked  state- 
ment of  the  question  is  suflicient  for  its  answer ;  no  human 
ingenuity  can  justify  an  affirmative  response.  What  possible 
connection  can  there  be  between  the  piracy  of  the  slave-trade 
and  the  American  slaves,  which  were  imported  at  least  a 
dozen  years  before  the  enactment  in  question.  We  might  ad 
well  say,  that  it  stigmatizes  the  philanthopic  Las  Casasj  as  a 
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pirate.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  phraseology  of  these  acts 
to  countenance  this  idea,  there  is  equally  little  in  their  his- 
tory. The  prin  ci^le  upon  which  th  is  legislation  is  based,  found 
no  dissentient  voice  among  the  Southern  members  of  Con- 
gress. Nor  did  their  conduct  spring  from  any  puling  senti- 
mentality as  to  the  right  of  the  white  race  to  hold  the  Afri- 
can in  bondage.  Indeed,  few  prominent  men  in  America, 
at  that  date,  had  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Washington,  and 
the  other  great  Southerners  of  his  day,  lived  and  died  slave- 
holders, without  suspecting  that  they  thereby  incurred  moral 
guilt,  or  that,  in  preventing  the  importation  of  barbarians, 
tney  were  legislating  otherwise  than  for  the  benefit  of  slave- 
holders. They  were  ecjually  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
intentionally  stigmatizing  their  property  as  plunder,  and  on 
the  other  from  ascending  the  same  platform  with  the  heroes 
of  the  middle  passage.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding 
remarks  do  not  involve  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
application  of  piracy  to  the  slave-trade,  unoer  existing  cir- 
cumstances, whether  burglary  or  arson  would  not  be  equalfy 
appropriate ;  the  sole  question,  involved  and  considered,  is 
whether  the  application  of  the  term  "  plunder  "  to  our  slaves, 
follows  from  tne  application  of  the  term  "  piracy  "  to  the 
slave-trade  as  a  logical  necessity ;  or,  considering  the  South- 
em  votes  by  whicn  these  laws  were  passed,  as  a  reasonable 
deduction.  But  even  admit  that  a  slave,  obtained  at  the 
present  day  from  Africa,  is  "  plunder,"  tliis  admission  would 
not  effect  the  title  to  our  slaves. 

At  the  time  when  the  importations  were  made  into  this 
coimtry,  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  were  sanctioned  by  the 

Eublic  opinion  of  the  whole  world,  and  sedulously  fostered 
y  tlie  very  nations  which  are  now  our  bitterest  enemies. 
Freedom  for  the  negro,  whether  in  Africa  or  America,  was 
an  exceptional  conaition ;  in  buying  them  our  ancestors 
bought  slaves,  not  freemen.  By  all  human  laws,  then,  our 
title  was  good  in  its  inception ;  nothing  has  since  occurred  to 
impair  it,  and  it  cannot  be  impaired  by  any  epithet,  how- 
ever strong.  But  even  go  further,  suppose  that  our  tide  was 
wrong  in  its  inception  and  tainted  witn  fraud  and  violence, 
that  tne  Africans  were  freemen,  our  title  would  still  be  clear. 
The  first  question  would  be,  can  one  man  have  a  right  to  the 
unwilling  physical  labor  of  another ;  and  of  this  right  there 
can  be  no  denial.  It  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  thB 
only  revelation  of  Divine  will  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
uff;  every  nation  has  done  the  same  in  its  municipal  law; 
the  various  regulations  for  indenting  apprentices,  hiring  out 
vagrants  and  criminals,  are  based  upon  its  express  recogni- 
tion;  and  redress  for  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  to  the 
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parental  relation  is  obtained  tlirougb  a  fiction,  which,  as  all 
other  lecal  fictions,  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments oi  mankind.  There  may  be  some  law  higher  than  all 
these,  bnt  if  so,  it  is  of  too  sublimated  a  character  to  guide 
the  present  race  of  mortals.  K  then,  there  is  such  an  abstract 
right  of  property,  would  the  fraud  and  violence  in  the  incep- 
tion of  our  title  vitiate  it  at  the  present  day  ?  Such  has  never 
been  the  law  of  civilized  nations.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre 
of  land  in  Europe,  the  links  in  whose  chain  of  title  have  not 
on  various  occasions  been  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  despoiled 
widows  and  orohans.  Yet  could  any  one  in  his  sound  senses 
impugn  the  title  of  the  present  possessor  upon  this  ground 
without  falling  into  the  slough  of  socialism  ?  There  is  then  a 
vast  distinction  between  upholding  slavery  and  upholding 
the  slave-trade — ^a  distinction  shown  by  me  most  learned 
Bishop  England  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  Catholic 
Church  through  all  ages;  and  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country,  it  wiU  be  seen  by  the  contemporaneous  Congressional 
debates,  that  the  East,  while  opposing  slavery,  advocated  the 
slave-trade,  while  the  course  of  the  South  was  just  the  re- 
verse. The  cause  of  this  difference  will  be  no  secret  to  tiiose 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  different  characters  and  different 
interests  of  the  two  sections.  The  undersigned  then  perceives 
little  reason  for  participating  in  the  sensitiveness  manifested 
at  the  epithet  of  piracy  which  our  ancestors  with  singular 
unanimity  affixed  to  the  slave-trade. 

Yet  another  idea  has  been  advanced,  which  is  calculated  to 
influence  the  question  upon  other  grounds  than  its  merits, 
viz :  that  if  the  slave-trade  were  now  open  we  would  be  im- 
willing  to  close  it,  and  hence  it  shoala  be  re-opened.  The 
premise  of  thb  argument  is  by  no  means  admitted ;  jealousy 
of  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Congress  would  proba- 
bly prevent  our  acquiescence  in  any  measure  from  that 
source ;  but  if  the  question  could  be  freed  from  the  pre- 
judices arising  out  of  an  excited  controversy  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  same 
arguments  which  were  conclusive  in  1787,  would  not  be 
equally  conclusive  now.  But  even  admit  the  premise,  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow  at  all.  Of  all  questions  connected 
with  government,  that  of  labor  is  the  most  delicate  ;  it  is  the 
one  where  most  injury  can  be  done,  and  where  it  is  least 
possible  to  predict,  with  certainty,  the  result  of  any  given 
movement.  Most  statesmen  have  therefore  avoided  interfer- 
ence with  the  problem.  Did  the  slave-trade  therefore  exist, 
and  were  our  industrial  society  founded  upon  a  base  of  igno- 
rant, barbarous,  cheap  laborers,  we  might  hesitate  when  call- 
ed upon  to  revolutionize  the  system,  with  the  certainty  of 
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giving  a  great  shock  to  our  institution  and  in  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  foreseeing  its  consequences.  The  question  was, 
nowever,  dealt  with  by  our  ancestors,  having,  as  became  real 
statesmen,  taken  every  precaution.  South  Carolina  antici- 
pated the  action  of  Congress  by  more  than  twenty  years ;  a 
short  time  previous  to  1808  the  trade  was  re-opened  for 
secondary  reasons,  and  then  closed  forever.  Every  Congress- 
man from  the  State  voted  for  the  measure  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  he  differed  only  upon  a  point  of  detail ;  in  the  whole 
House  there  were  but  five  negative  votes,  one  from  New 
Hampshire,  one  from  Vermont,  two  from  Virginia,  and  one 
from  South  Carolina,  all  of  whom  had  previously  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  end  to  be  attained ;  and  none  of  these 
great  men  (for  great  they  were^  was  ever  known  to  regret 
the  act  morally,  socially,  politically,  or  economically.  So  far, 
then,  from  drawing  the  conclusion  above  stated,  it  would  be 
much  more  logical  to  draw  exactly  the  contrary  one  of  leaving 
our  labor  system  in  its  present  flourishing  and  prosperous 
condition. 

Hius  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  mere  prelimina- 
ries, because  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  fair 
discussion,  has  been  to  strip  thequestion  of  all  extraneous 
and  confusing  considerations.  We  now  stand  face  to  face 
with  tlie  main  question :  will  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade 
be  advantageous  to  Soutli  Carolina? 

The  principal  argument  for  the  necessity  of  this  measure 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  A  monopoly  of  the  production  of 
cotton,  is  necessary  to  the  South ;  but  the  price  is,  or  will 
be,  too  high,  and  will  stimulate  the  production  of  it  elsewhere ; 
to  maintain  our  monopoly,  we  must  have  cheap  labor ;  this 
can  be  procured  only  by  re-opening  the  slave-trade,  and 
hence  the  conclusion.  It  is  true,  that  another  part  of  the 
message  says,  the  value  of  slaves  will  not  be  thereoy  reduced, 
but  this  seems  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  preceding 
argument  The  revival  of  the  slave-trade  will  either  de 
crease  or  increase  the  value  of  slaves,  or  it  will  be  without 
influence  upon  their  value.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  free  importation  of  labor  into  a  certain  confinea  locality, 
as  the  slave  States  are,  will  be  totally  without  iiffluence  upon 
the  value  of  similar  labor  already  there  existing — this  last 
supposition,  mav,  therefore,  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Now 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  political  economy,  without  which 
the  whole  science  would  fall  to  the  ground — is,  that  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  a  certain  article  is  exposed  to  the  market^  the 
natural  effect  of  the  introduction  of  an  additional  quantity  of 
the  same  article,  will  be  to  dimittish  its  previous  value,  or  in 
other  words,  that  supply  and  demand  are  correlative.    This 
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loiom  is  true,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  its  apj^lication  is  univer- 
sal. Slaves  will  DO  no  more  exempt  from  its  operation  than 
€my  other  purchasable  article.  Hence  the  second  supposi- 
tion, that  the  importation  of  Africans  will  increase  the  price 
of  negroes,  must  likewise  be  rejected,  and  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  first,  viz :  That  the  primary  and  natural  effect 
of  a  revival  of  the  slave-trade  will  be  to  diminish  the  value 
of  slaves.  Indeed,  circumstances  inseparably  connected  with 
the  institution  would  probably  render  the  depressing  effect 
of  such  importation  much  greater  than  is  expressed  by  a 
simple  arithmetical  ratio. 

There  are,  in  round  numbers,  four  hundred  thousand  slaves 
in  South  Carolina.  Suppose  the  importation  of  the  first  season 
to  reach  one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  traders  to  demand 
the  highest  market  price,  irrespective  of  the  prime  cost  to 
themselves :  the  value  of  slaves  would,  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  be  immediately  reduced  one-fifth,  and  every 
slaveholder  would  find  the  marketable  value  of  his  slave 
diminished  by  that  amount,  accompanied,  not  with  an  in- 
crease, but  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  slave  products,  that 
being  the  desired  end.  But  this  supposition  is  even  too 
favorable.  It  is  said  that  Africans  can  be  furnished  far  cheaper 
than  our  slaves.  Suppose  then  that  the  traders  by  force  of 
competition  among  tnemselves,  are  content  with  the  prime 
cost  and  a  per  centage,  amounting,  say  to  half  the  price  of 
our  slaves.  The  value  of  every  article  is  ceteris  parums^  the 
price  at  which  a  similar  article  can  be  purchased.  Upon 
this  supposition,  then,  the  value  of  every  slave  here  would 
be  reduced  one-half,  instead  of  one-fifth.  JPlacing  the  average 
value  of  slaves  at  $700,  the  slaveholders  of  South  Carolina 
would  lose  upon  each  hundred  slaves  by  the  first  supposition 
$14,000,  and  by  the  second  supposition,  $35,000.  The  general 
loss  throughout  the  State  womd  be,  respectively,  $56,000,000 
and  $140,000,000.  This  loss  to  them  might  be  compensated 
by  a  gain  to  some  one  else,  but  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  still 
a  loss  to  them,  and  in  all  those  cases  where  the  exchangeable 
value  of  slaves  is  taken  into  consideration,  as  in  the  payment 
of  debts,  distribution  of  estates,  &c.,  ifec,  would  be  felt  to  this 
extent.  The  supposition  of  equality,  made  to  avoid  intricacy 
of  calculation,  causes  a  slight  inaccuracv  in  the  above  result, 
which  can,  however,  be  easilv  corrected  by  any  one.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds  verv 
well  until  the  demand  is  suppliea;  and  then  a  very  slight  ad- 
dition, particularly  if  accompanied  by  an  unlimited  prospec- 
tive increase,  causes  a  ^lut  and  a  vast  and  instantaneous  de- 
preciation, whidh  would  be  arrested  only  at  the  point  where 
capital  invested  in  the  trade  yielded  no  greater  return  thaa 
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if  invested  in  any  other  branch  of  commerce.  We  have  often 
seen  this  exemplified  in  the  cotton  market,  where  an  overcrop 
of  a  few  hxmdred  thousand  bales  sends  the  price  down  to  the 
subsistence  point.  In  addition  to  the  positive  loss  thus  sus- 
tained bj  the  owners  of  slaves,  the  reduction  in  their  value 
would  be  injurious  in  another  aspect,  and  one  affecting  the 
whole  community. 

In  a  free  country,  cheap  labor  is  accompanied  by  certain 
advantages ;  whether  suflacient  to  counterbalance  the  disad- 
vantages is  another  question.  The  principal  stimulus  to  free 
labor  IS  necessity,  and  when  that  necessity  is  bare  existence  it 
attains  its  greatest  force ;  but  the  stimulus  to  slave  labor  is 
altogether  different ;  the  market  value  has  no  effect  upon  the 
eflSciency  of  the  slave.  Indeed  the  probable  effect,  if  any, 
would  be  to  render  slaves  less  industrious  where  they  could 
be  bought  for  a  trifle,  and  consequently  the  pecuniary  interest 
in  each  individual,  would  be  less.  We  have  also  learnt  by 
experience,  that  the  institution  never  possessed  less  vitality 
than  when  negroes  were  cheap ;  with  the  increase  in  their 
value  has  increased  the  determination  of  the  owners  to  resist 
emancipation,  and  at  the  present  prices  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  return  of  that  apathy  on  the  subject  which  existed  in 
1820  and  1830.  Admit,  however,  that  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  cheap  cotton  may  be  thus  taken,  it  is  not  the  only 
step ;  we  may  have  laborers  cheap  enough,  but  between  cheap 
laborers  and  cheap  labor  there  is  a  great  stride.  The  under- 
gigned  ventures  to  affirm,  from  the  evidence  of  others,  and 
from  what  he  himself  has  seen,  that  an  American  slave  re- 
moved three  generations  from  the  parent  stock,  is,  even  as  a 
mere  labor  machine,  worth  a  half  more  than  a  native  African. 
The  continual  call  upon  a  race  during  successive  generations, 
for  the  manifestation  of  certain  qualities,  is  through  a  species 
of  appetency  kindly  responded  to  by  nature,  provided  her  ten- 
dencies are  not  thwarted  by  ill-treatment  or  other  disturbing 
cause,  but  gently  aided  in  tneir  development. 

A  family  or  a  nation  which  for  ages  is  given  up  to  intellec- 
tual or  physical  sloth,  becomes  gradually  not  only  less  and 
less  willing,  but  less  and  less  capable  of  exertion,  and  reauires 
atrong  exciting  causes  to  restore  its  equilibrium.  Ana  so  a 
race  which  for  generations  is  devoted  to  toil,  becomes  gradu- 
idly  wrought  up  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  world  is 
fall  of  examples ;  we  have  them  near  us.  The  Americans,  as 
a  race,  are  unused  to  dull  and  continued  physical  labor ;  they 
are  prone  to  work  with  their  heads,  rather  than  their  arms, 
and  to  make  nature,  through  the  controlling  influence  of  ma- 
chinery, do  her  own  heavy  work.  Hence  it  has  been  invaria- 
bly found,  that  heavy  drudgery,  such  as  excavating  mines  or 
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tuQBels,  is  performed  by  certain  forei^  races,  emigrants  to 
this  country,  who  have  been  enured  to  this  species  of  labor ;  we 
are  almost  incapable  of  such  lifeless,  thoughtless  exertion. 
Any  railroad  president  can  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated.  Our  slaves  have  been  educated  to  labor  for  at  least 
three  generations ;  their  bodies  and  minds  are  attuned  to  it, 
and  each  succeeding  generation  will  probably  be  more  eflScient 
than  its  predecessor.  Far  different  is  the  African ;  idleness 
and  sensual  inactivity  are  his  normal  condition  ;  he  is  neither 
physically  nor  mentally  capable  of  voluntary  exertion,  and 
when  imperious  necessitv  aemands  labor  at  his  hands,  he  is 
driven  only  by  fear  of  the  sword  in  Africa,  and  the  lash  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  gang  of  Africans  going  forth  in  the/ 
morning  cheerfully  to  work,  as  do  our  slaves,  or  the  peasantry 
in  Europe,  would  indeed  be  a  novel  sight.  Any  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  difference  can  be  easily  removed  by  a 
visit  to  those  portions  of  the  world  where  the  slave-trade  yet 
flourishes.  The  increase  of  labor,  then,  under  this  system, 
would  by  no  means  be  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  labor- 
ers; ana  not  only  that,  but  the  effect  of  discharging  one  hun- 
dred thousand  idle,  slovenly  insurbordinate  barbarians  among , 
our  educated,  civilized  negroes,  would  be  to  depreciate,  by 
contamination,  the  whole  mass  down  to  a  point  somewhere 
below  the  arithmetical  average  efficiency.  So  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  import  not  only  the  specified  amount  con- 
sidered in  itself,  but  also  such  an  additional  quantity  as  would 
compensate  for  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  slaves  as 
laborers.  Suppose  us  now,  however,  to  have  attained  cheap 
labor ;  a  step  yet  remains,  since  labor  is  but  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  between  the  producer  and  the  manufacturer; 
but  this  point  will  be  discussed  in  another  place. 

It  must  also  be  considered,  in  this  connection,  that  for 
economical  purposes,  concentration  of  efficiency  is  desirable 
for  many  reasons,  more  particularly  where  human  beings  are 
concerned.  A  plantation  of  slaves  will  eat,  drink,  and  wear 
as  much  after  as  before  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  nor  will 
physicians  charge  the  less,  for  the  price  of  all  articles,  not  the 
produce  of  slave  labor,  will  be  beyond  its  influence.  The 
annual  running  expense,  then,  of  growing  a  certain  amount  of 
cotton,  will  be  greater,  and  the  net  profits  two  degrees  less. 
Where,  indeed,  a  necessity  of  life  is  consumed  in  the  country 
of  its  production,  it  is  preferable  that  the  larger  quantity 
should  be  produced  even  at  less  profit,  because  in  the  abun- 
dance of  such  products  consists  the  well  being  of  a  popu- 
lation. But  where  the  article  is  raised  only  for  exportation 
the  producing  nation  is  interested  in  the  net  profits  done. 
Such  is  our  situation  with  respect  to  cotton.    A  net  profit  of 
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1100,000,000  upon  6,000,000  bales,  render  us  no  better  off 
than  a  similar  net  profit  upon  3,000,000,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  for  in  the  nrst  case  the  additional  labor  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  additional  3,000,000  bales  would  have  produced 
no  additional  income,  and  was  therefore  diverted  from  some 
other  and  remunerative  occupation. 

Suppose  us  now,  at  this  tearful  cost,  to  have  attained  the 
object  of  the  problem,  cheap  or  cheaper  cotton,  a  Question  yet 
remains,  preliminary  to  any  action,  for  whose  aavantage  is 
all  this  to  be  accomplished  f  Who  is  to  profit  by  cheap  cot- 
ton ?  It  is  said  that  the  price  is,  or  will  be  too  high ;  but  this 
the  undersigned  does  not  admit.  The  absolute  price  is  cer- 
tainly greater  than  it  was,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  the  price  of  everything  else  throughout  the  commercial 
world  has  risen  through  a  combination  of  three  causes :  the 
great  accumulation,  during  a  long  peace,  of  past  labor  in  the 
shape  of  capital,  the  effect  of  which  is  real ;  the  increase  of 
the  circulatmg  medium,  the  effect  of  which  is  fictitious ;  and 
a  succession  of  moderate  crops,  the  effect  of  which  is  transi- 
tory. When  the  effect  of  these  causes  is  duly  considered,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  price  of  our  great  staple  is  not  much 
higher  than  we  might  reasonably  demand;  that  it  is  higher 
than  the  manufacturers  wish,  is  doubtless  true;  but  it 
is  eaually  true  that  the  increase  of  a  few  cents  in  the  pound 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  to  them,  the  prime 
cost  of  the  cotton  being  only  a  small  portion  of  the  price 
thev  impose  upon  their  customers  for  the  manufactured  goods, 
and  such  increase  added  to  the  cost  of  these  would  scarcely 
be  left  by  the  consumer.  The  efforts  made  by  England  to 
produce  this  staple  elsewhere  are  due,  principally,  to  another 
cause.  The  general  objection  to  our  cotton  is,  that  it  is  slave 
cotton — to  some  few  it  is  odious  as  American  cotton.  This 
objection,  in  the  minds  of  many,  springs  from  the  common 
fanaticism ;  but  with  the  vast  majonty  it  is  produced  by  real 
apprehension  as  to  the  stability  of  the  institution  of  slavery; 
the  prevalent  idea  abroad  being  that  Southern  society  slum- 
bers on  a  volcano,  and  at  any  unexpected  moment  may  be 
overthrown  by  a  political  convulsion — such  as  has  just  shaken 
the  British  Empire  in  India. 

It  would  not  be  relevant  to  the  present  question  to  show  the 
xmfounded  nature  of  this  belief;  it  exists,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  destruction  of  slavery  would  cause  the  downfall  of 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  England,  has  awakened  a  univer- 
sal desire  to  discover  some  source  of  supply  independent  of 
what  they  consider  a  toppling  institution.  The  increase  of 
this  species  of  property,  in  its  most  obiectionable  form,  by  a 
revival  of  the  slave-trade,  would  certainly  not  tend  to  increase 
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their  confidence.  That  the  South  does  enjoy  to  a  certain  extent 
a  monopoly  of  cotton  is,  perhaps,  true ;  ana  it  is  not  surprising 
that  80  novel  a  situation  should  cause  uneasiness.  It  generally 
happens,  and  perhaps  fortunately  for  mankind  at  large,  that 
the  production  of  an  article  exceeds  the  demand ;  and  the 
excess  of  abundant  years  is  thus  stored  up  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciencies of  short  crops.  The  prices  are  consequently  regulated 
by  the  consumer,  not  the  producer — who  must  be  content* 
with  just  what  he  can  get ;  nence  the  continual  struggle  by 
producers  to  obtain  control  of  the  prices  through  the  agency 
of  tariffs.  Agricultural  nations  have  thus  been  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  consumers  of  their  products,  and  at  the  same  time  . 
the  prey  of  those  who  produce  articles  which  they  do  not. 
The  Southern  States  have  never  yet  asked  this  unjust  inter- 
ference of  government  in  their  behalf;  and  it  would  seem  a 
judgment  from  heaven,  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  nations  on 
the  earth,  should  enjoy  a  monopoly.  It  is  probable  that  anj 
attempt  will  be  successfully  made  to  deprive  them  of  this 
monopoly,  which  could  be  thwarted  by  the  revival  of  the 
slave-traae?  It  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  any  other 
rivals  to  fear  than  Brazu  and  the  East.  As  to  the  former,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  slave  power ;  and  its  late  legis- 
lation shows,  that  in  a  few  years  the  slave-trade  will  either  be 
suppressed  entirely  or  re-opened.  If  the  latter,  there  is  no 
reason  for  our  interference ;  if  the  former,  then  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  disadvantages  as  our  own  country,  with 
the  addition  of  an  inferior  climate  and  an  inferior  population. 
There  is  nothing,  then,  to  fear  from  this  quarter.  In  the 
East  there  is  still  less  cause  for  uneasiness ;  cheap  labor  they 
have,  and  have  had  there — ^far  cheaper  than  ours  ;  and  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but 
the  result  has,  as  yet,  been  a  failure.  For  this,  a  combina- 
tion of  many  causes  has  been  assigned  ;  the  most  gratifying, 
as  well  as  the  most  conclusive,  being  the  unsuitable  nature  of 
the  climate,  which  is  invincible.  But  if  such  were  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  a  year  ago,  how  much  less  cause  to  fear  rivalry 
exists  now,  when  the  British  India  Empire  is  shown  to  be  a 
pyramid,  resting  on  its  apex  of  a  few  Europeans,  who,  by  the 
laws  of  climate,  cannot  found  a  race,  with  a  base  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  fanatical  and  inimical  natives.  Besides  the  cot- 
ton of  India  is  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as  to  be  almost  a  diffe- 
rent article — it  cannot  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
market  now ;  still  less  will  it  be  able  to  do  so,  as  luxury  in- 
creases, and  finer  stuffs  of  pure  cotton,  or  articles  adulterated 
with  cotton,  are  demandea.  A  planter  of  Sea  Island  might 
as  well  express  apprehension  as  to  extended  cultivation  of  the 
short  staple,  as  an  American  planter  about  the  India  cotton. 
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It  cannot  even  inspire  us  with  a  secret  wisli  for  the  downfall 
of  the  British  dominion ;  our  interest  and  the  voice  of  human- 
ity concur  in  desiring  its  stability.  "Wherever  that  nation 
carries  its  arms  and  institutions,  liberty  for  the  dominant  race 
and  material  prosperity  for  all,  go  with  them ;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  seems  to  be  an  eoually  insepa- 
rable concomitant.  But  even  suppose  that  the  East  did  send 
to  Europe  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  inferior  product,  there 
would  still  be  little  ground  for  fear.  In  proportion  as  civili- 
zation and  refinements  penetrate  the  masses  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, experience  shows  that  agricultural  labor  becomes  dis- 
tasteful ;  such  is  also  the  case  in  the  Northern  portions  of  this 
Confederacy ;  the  increase  of  the  population  is  found  to  be 
principally  in  the  cities  and  towns ;  and  in  France  the  rural 
population  is  even  decreasing.  The  causes  of  this  movement 
exist  in  the  nature  of  their  civilization,  and  will  continue  to 
exist,  as  could  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary.  This  city 
population  must  be  mainly  supported  by  manufacturing ;  and 
m  the  course  of  time,  long  after  we  have  been  gathered  to 
our  fathers,  perhaps  the  whole  of  that  Continent  will  present 
the  spectacle,  now  furnished  by  England,  of  an  immense  mas» 
not  compelled,  yet  ready  to  enter  upon  this  manufacture,  and 
to  receive  our  staples  upon  our  own  terms.  The  inferior  cot- 
ton of  India  would  be  swallowed  up  in  this  demand ;  while 
our  short  staple  would  occupy  towards  it  the  same  relation 
which  now  exists  between  Sea  Island  and  the  short  staple. 
Certainly  no  situation  could  be  more  agreeable. 

The  undersigned  has  not  discussed  the  necessity  of  this 
monopoly,  as  it  is  called ;  he  has  contented  himself  with  show- 
ing that,  whether  or  not  it  be  necessary,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  losing  it.  If,  then,  there  is  no  great  evil  impending  over 
South  Carolina,  which  a  reduction  m  the  price  of  cotton  could 
avert,  the  question  again  recurs,  who  will  receive  the  benefit 
^  of  this  reduction ;  and  the  inevitable  answer  is,  the  British 
"  purchaser.  His  gains  will  be  certain  and  immediate ;  ours, 
at  best,  contingent  and  prospective.  Thus,  after  years  of  tml, 
spent  in  convincing  the  world  of  the  proprietv  of  the  slave- 
trade,  or,  in  trampling  their  prejudices  under  foot — after 
revolutionizing  and  remodelling,  with  infinite  risk,  one  of  our 
most  important  social  institutions;  after  filling  our  fair  land 
with  hideous  barbarians,  we  find  the  barren  result  of  our 
labors  to  be  an  increase  in  the  profits  of  our  bitterest  foes^ 
whose  only  sympathy  with  us  is  through  the  pocket.  Oh ! 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  which  every  one,  despite 
the  threatening  snades  of  India  and  Egypt,  must  hope  will 
never  be  realized.  So  much  for  the  argument  of  cheap 
cotton. 
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Anotl^er  prominent  argument  in  favor  of  this  measure  is, 
that  at  present  labor  is  gradually  transferred  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  West,  and  that  this  emigration  finds  its  only- 
remedy  in  a  corresponding  immigration  or  importation.  That 
a  very  considerable  emigration,  both  of  whites  and  blacks,' 
from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
exists,  is  undoubtedly  true,  whether  to  the  injurious  extent 
represented,  cannot  be  positively  ascertained  until  1860.  It 
ifi  scarcely^  greater  than  in  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850, 
during  which  period,  the  slave  population  of  South  Carolina  in- 
creased from  three  hundred  andT  twenty-seven  thousand  and 
thirty  eight  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  being  eighteen  per  cent,  notwithstandmg 
the  great  drain  upon  it.  Moving  pictures  have  been  drawn 
of  mansions  crumbling,  plantations  gone  to  ruin,  &c.  &c., 
from  want  of  labor.  It  has  not  been  the  fortune  of  the  under- 
signed, in  his  journeys  through  the  State,  to  find  these  state-  - 
ments  substantiated  by  the  facts ;  on  the  contrary,  prosperity 
is  everywhere  visible,  everywhere  lands  have  risen  in  value, 
everywhere  wealth  is  accumulating,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
draft  upon  our  resources  by  the  summer  absenteeism,  the  in- 
vested capital  would  be  immense. 

Certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  States  has  developed 
more  rapidly  and  solidly  than  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad 
eince  the  attention  of  summer  travellers  has  been  turned  in 
that  direction.  But  suppose  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  that  this 
induBtrial  exhaustion  really  exists.  Does  the  revival  of  the 
slave-trade  oflTer  a  remedy  ?  The  agricultural  staples  of  South 
Carolina  are  three — rice.  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  upland  cotton. 
The  rice  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  small  strip  of  territory, 
commencing  with  Cape  Fear  and  ending  with  certain  rivers 
in  Georgia.  The  crop  is  not  very  great  compared  with  the 
general  production  of  breadstuffs  among  the  nations  witi 
whom  we  are  in  commercial  communication ;  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  semi-luxuries ; 
it  18  not  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  each  individual  con- 
fiumer  requires  but  little ;  no  one  ever  curtails  his  consumption 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  price.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  superior  quality  of  the  Carolina  article,  it  is 
a  real  monopolar,  as  is  proved  by  the  high  price  of  rice  lands. 
Hie  cost  of  the  item  of  labor  is  therefore  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indiflference  to  the  planter ;  the  consumer,  not  he,  pays 
for  it.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  one  will  move  West  to 
cultivate  this  staple  cheaper  than  here,  simply  because  similar 
lands  are  not  to  be  obtained  there.  This  staple  then  stands 
aloof  from  the  present  question  an  indifferent  spectator.  The 
next  is  Sea  Islimd  cotton,  which  occupies,  in  all  essential  fea^ 
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tares, 'the  same  position  as  rice.  The  territory  snitable  for  Us 
cultivation,  being  limited  to  a  few  islands  alon^  the  coast,  is 
absolutely  without  a  rival,  unless  we  except  A^iers,  which, 
as  yet,  has  been  an  experiment,  and  a  ver^  sickly  one.  l^e 
idea  of  moving  elsewnere  to  cultivate  this  staple  is  conse- 
quently preposterous;  it  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
a  monopoly.  Its  use  is  confined  to  manufactures  of  luxury. 
As  the  old  distinctions  of  birth,  rank,  and  intellect,  having 
lost  their  political  influence,  disappear  socially  under  the  jeal- 
ousy of  commerce,  wealth  alone  will  be  desirable,  and  par- 
venus, but  more  particularly  their  females,  will  be  anxious  to 
assert  its  privileges  by  a  display  of  extravagance,  esjjecially 
since  from  the  equal  subdivision  of  property  among  heirs,  and 
the  universal  extravagance  of  the  second  generation,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  transmit  riches  to  posterity.  This  state 
of  things  leads  directly  to  ^eat  extravagance  in  dress ;  such 
has  long  been  the  case  at  the  North,  and  the  same  fate  is  re- 
served for  Western  Europe.  Now  Sea  Island  cotton  is  almost 
entirely  consumed  in  ministering  to  this  vanity,  and  as  it  in- 
creases and  its  base  widens  (suoi  is  the  tendency  of  modem 
equality)  so  will  the  demand  for  tiiis  staple  increase.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  therefore  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  the  plan- 
ter, as  it  is  paid  eventually  by  those  to  whom  such  an  item  of 
expense  would  be  trifling.  We  hear  no  talk  of  sea  island 
deserted,  and  there  is  still  less  prospect  of  such  an  event  in 
the  future.  Indeed  there  are  no  evils  to  apprehend  for  this 
class  of  our  population,  except  those  which  result  from  exces- 
sive wealth. 

The  last  staple  is  upland  cotton,  and  it  must  be  here  that 
this  ruin  is  visible,  if  it  exist  at  all.  Leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  making  a  dia^osis  of  the  disease  under  which  the 
body  politic  is  said  to  Tabor,  let  us  inquire  what  has  produced 
this  emigration  of  slaves.  The  elements  of  price  are  three : 
first,  the  passive  element  of  production,  viz :  land  and  its  inci- 
dent ;  second,  the  active  element  of  production,  viz :  labor  and 
its  incidents;  and  third,  transportation.  K  capital  flow  to  the 
West  it  must  be  because  some  one  of  these  elements  is  more 
efficient  there  than  here.  It  cannot  be  the  third ;  transportation 
is  no  cheaper  there  than  here,  but  the  contrary.  Neither  can 
it  be  the  second^  for  a  slave  is  as  efiicienthere  as  there,  nor  is 
there  any  labor-saving  machinery  known  to  them,  the  use  of 
which  is  debarred  to  us.  The  advantage,  then,  which  causes 
the  scale  to  preponderate  in  their  favor  must  be  connected 
with  the  first  element,  viz :  the  land ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Southwest  a  given 
quantity  of  land  will  produce  a  greater  amoimt  of  cotton, 
owing  partly  to  its  virgin  soil,  partly  to  its  greater  natural 
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adaptation  to  this  plant.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  canse 
of  this  transfer  of  capital,  the  question  is,  will  the  revival  of 
the  slave-trade  afford  a  remedy.  It  must  be  premised  that 
the  importation  of  Africans,  by  destroying  the  bond  of  affec- 
tion which  attaches  the  master  to  his  slave,  will  render  this 
species  of  property  more  mobile  and  sensitive  to  the  call  of 
profitable  investment.  Now  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade 
will  be  without  influence  on  the  first  element :  it  will  neither 
make  the  land  in  South  Carolina  more  fertile,  nor  that  on  the 
Ked  Kiver  less  so ;  hence  this  element  will  remain  unaffected. 
Neither  will  it  affect  greatly  the  third  element,  transportation. 
It  will  by  supposition  affect  the  second :  it  will  render  negroes 
cheaper  all  over  the  South.  But  this  is  not  sufficient,  it  is 
the  relative  not  the  absolute  effect  that  is  desired ;  it  must 
render  them  cheaper  here  than  there  to  restore  the  balance 
which  we  are  said  to  have  lost.  Will  it?  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting a  slave  from  Guinea  to  New  Orleans  will  be  no  greater 
than  to  Charleston.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should 
be,  and  none  exists.  The  first  and  third  elements,  then,  will  re- 
main as  thev  were  before ;  the  second  will  be  affected,  but 
not  unequally,  and  the  same  inequality  in  the  first  element 
which  causes  tie  transfer  of  capital  now,  will  continue  to  do 
so  then.  The  slave-trade  then  will  not  afford  a  remedy. 
Is  there,  therefore,  none?  Far  from  it.  Time  itself  will 
eventuallv  rectify  the  evil,  by  the  joint  process  of  raising  the 
lands  of  the  West  to  their  proper  value  and  by  wearing  them 
out. 

The  equality  between  the  cotton  lands  and  the  rice  lands 
in  Carolina  has  been  restored  in  this  manner,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  emigration  from  one  to  the  other.  But  there  is  an- 
other remedy  much  more  worthy  of  a  statesman's  ambition, 
which  consists  in  rendering  any  one,  or  all  three  of  the  ele- 
ments of  price  more  efficient  at  home.  Take  the  first  ele- 
ment: can  the  production  of  land  of  certain  natural  fertility 
be  increased  profitably  to  the  owner?  The  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion has  been  developed  into  a  great  science,  owing  to  the 
very  necessity  of  which  complaint  is  now  made,  the  problem 
being  with  a  given  amount  of  land  and  labor  to  increase  the 
production,  and  nations  vie  with  each  other  in  attaining  satis- 
factory solutions;  improvement  is  rarely  attempted  on  virgin 
lands,  but  we  have  reached  the  point  when  such  improve- 
ment is  re(juired  and  will  be  prontable,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  formation  of  agricultural  societies,  and  other  steps  lately 
taken  in  this  direction ;  a  vigorous  impulse  only  is  needed  to 
stimulate  an  individual  activity  which  would  cause  through- 
out the  State  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before.    The  undersigned  has  been  informed  that  an 
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experiment  lately  made  in  Edgefield  has  cansed  land  once 
considered  worthless  to  be  ranked  now  among  the  best  in  the 
district.  Nor  are  snch  experiments  costly,  the  most  power- 
ful agent — the  intellect — existing  already,  bnt  in  a  state  o! 
inactivity.  This  is,  moreover,  the  true  road  to  national  wealth; 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  labor  may  be  merely  transitory — 
it  may  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  land  becomes  a  part  of  tne  land  itself;  it  is  perma- 
nent and  can  never  escape.  As  the  first  so  is  the  second  ele- 
ment susceptible  of  infinite  improvement  Educate  the  slave 
to  efficiency ;  teach  him  that  it  is  his  interest  to  cultivate 
properly  the  estate,  which  supports  him  and  his  master  alike; 
make  tne  Carolina  slave  in  his  position  of  life  what  the  Caro- 
lina freeman  aspires  to  be  in  his;  preserve  him  from  the  con- 
tamination of  native  Africa  vice  and  idleness;  furnish  him 
with  the  best  agricultural  implements  suited  to  his  capacity; 
let  science  and  ingenuity  aid  his  physical  power  and  mode- 
rate intellect,  and  a  great  step  will  be  taken  in  restoring  the 
balance  of  productiveness.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  re- 
vival of  the  slave-trade,  filling  the  land  with  stupid  and  igno- 
rant laborers,  would  be  an  absolute  bar  to  any  improvement 
of  this  sort.  The  third  element  is  equally  susceptible  with 
the  others  of  improvement  by  extending  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  by  increasing,  through  economy  and  energy 
in  the  administration,  the  efficiency  of  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. But  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  this  age  of  railroads,  to 
dwell  upon  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  would  not  remedj^ 
^  the  evil  here  complained  of,  but  would  rather  aggravate  it 
by  preventing  the  adoption  of  really  efficient  measures. 

Another  argument  nas  been  used  in  respectable  quarters 
which  is  approached  with  reluctance,  and  considered  only 
because  its  dangerous  tendency  imposes  the  duty  of  meeting 
it  directly  and  promptly.  It  is  said  that  this  measure  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  non-slaveholder,  and  hinted  that 
the  opposition  to  it  springs  from  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  slaveholders  to  prevent  the  participation  by  their  poor  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  description  of  property,  and 
to  maintain  a  species  of  slave  aristocracy.  Many  of  those 
who  advocate  the  measure  would  doubtless  repudiate  with 
horror  such  an  argument,  reiterating  in  substance,  as  it  does, 
the  most  ofiensive  slander  of  the  abolition  press;  but  as  it 
has  been  used  once,  so  it  will  probablv  be  used  again,  if  ne- 
cessary to  success.  The  effect  is  to  place  the  non-slavehold- 
ers in  opposition  to  the  slaveholders,  and  to  generate  that 
worst  ot  contests,  one  of  property.  Of  all  arguments  ad- 
vanced this  is  at  once  the  weakest  and  the  most  dangerous. 
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It  is  said  that  the  price  of  labor  will  be  reduced,  and  hence 
the  poor  non-slaveholder  can  purchase  a  negro.  If  the  non- 
daveholder  is  poor  he  has  no  source  of  wealth  but  his  own  labor ; 
yet  the  very  argument  admits  that  the  effect  of  the  slave- 
trade  will  be  to  cheapen  labor.  In  proportion,  tlien,  as  the 
labor  to  be  bought  is  cheapened,  so,  also,  will  be  cheapened 
the  labor  tliat  is  to  buy ;  and  though  the  article  to  be  pur- 
chased costs  only  half  as  much,  yet  the  capacity  of  the  poor 
non-slaveholder  to  purchase  will  be  only  half  as  great.  It 
would  require  an  exceeding  ingenuity  to  show  how  his  situ- 
ation has  been  improved,  'me  argument,  however,  will 
doubtless  have  a  certain  degree  of  weight  with  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  must  be  met  mere.  If,  then,  the 
slaveholders  would  lose,  and  the  poor  non  slaveholder  would 
not  gain,  who  would?  The  remaining  class  is  rich  non-slave- 
holders, and  since  this  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  nine- 
tenths  to  the  other  one. 


ART.  V.-ORIENTAL  SIBERIA  AND  TARTARY. 

Mb.  Atkinson  has  recently  given  to  the  public  a  record  of 
his  seven  years'  explorations  and  adventures  in  Siberia,  Tar- 
tary,  and  Central  Asia,  and  the  narrative  is  one  of  so  much 
interest  that  we  determine  upon  a  review  and  analysis  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.* 

Tlie  writer's  object  was  to  sketch  the  scenery  of  this  wild 
and  almost  unexplored  region — ^in  doiuff  which,  about  forty 
thousand  miles  were  traveled  over,  and  points  were  visited 
never  before  seen  by  the  eye  of  any  European.  A  portfolio 
of  over  five  hundred  pictures  is  the  result. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  interest  reached  by  our  traveler 
is  Outkinskoi,  the  region  of  the  iron  miues.  Here  are  built 
most  of  the  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  transporting  the  iron 
and  other  products  of  the  Ural  mountains  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  the  fair  of  Novgorod.  Thirty-six  of  these  barks 
were  being  loaded  with  bar  and  sheet-iron,  of  which  they 
carried  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each.  About  four 
thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  village,  in  pulling  upon 
ahip-board  the  large  guns,  shot,  shell,  i&c,  manufactured  in 
the  south  Oural,  and  <&stined  for  Sevastopol.  The  character 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  mode  of  launching  them,  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

*  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  by  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson ,  with  a  map 
and  BOixMrous  iUustrations.    N«w  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers,  1859. 
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"  The  barks  are  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Tchonssowaia  with  their 
sides  to  the  stream;  they  are  flat-bottomed,  with  straight  sides,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  have  a  breadth  of  twenty-five  feet, 
and  are  from  eight  to  nine  feet  deep ;  the  head  and  stern  are  formed 
by  a  sort  of  obtuse  angle,  the .  ribs  of  birch-trees  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  planking  of  deal :  there  is  not  a  nail  or  iron  bolt  in 
them,  they  being  put  together  with  wooden  pins ;  and  they  must  be 
built  the  year  before  they  are  launched.  The  decks  are  formed  with 
strong  boards  framed  together,  but  not  fastened  to  the  bark ;  a  pre- 
caution absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  often  sunk  in  deep  water  &h& 
striking  the  rocks.  When  this  happens,  the  deck  floats,  by  which  the 
men  are  saved.  Each  bark,  whose  cargo  has  a  weight  of  nine  thou- 
sand poods,  requires  thirty-five  men  to  direct  it ;  and  one  with  a  cargo 
of  ten  thousand  poods  has  a  crew  of  forty  men.  Oars,  usually  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  feet  long,  with  strong  and  broad  blades,  guide  it  at 
the  head  and  stern,  and  a  man  stands  upon  a  raised  platform  in  the 
middle  to  look  out  and  direct  its  course. 

"  I  saw  several  of  these  vessels  launched :  it  was  a  curious  spectacle. 
On  the  top  of  the  craft  there  were  about  twelve  men ;  two  gave,  or 
rather  sang,  the  words  of  command,  which  were  followed  by  the  others. 
About  four  hundred  men  and  numbers  of  women  stood  ready  with 
long  poles  to  push  the  vessel  towards  the  stream,  which  was  done 
most  lustily,  all  singing  a  chorus,  and  each  verse  bringing  the  vessel 
nearer  the  water.  The  first  I  saw  launched  occupied  more  than  three 
hours,  much  of  the  physical  force  of  the  operators  having  been  spent 
in  singing." 

One  of  the  first  pictures  of  domestic  life  in  Siberia  with 
which  we  are  presented,  furnishes  no  mean  idea  of  the  civiliza- 
tion to  which  the  better  classes  have  reached.  At  the  house 
of  the  director  of  the  works,  Mr.  Anderson  is  entertained 
with  several  varieties  of  wine,  including  bottle  after  bottle  of 
champagne,  for  which  this  worthy  seemed  to  have  no  ordi- 
nary relish.  Every  good  housewife  here  makes,  from  the 
abundant  wild  fruits,  several  sorts  of  cordial,  (nalifka,)  of  the 
color  of  claret,  but  very  superior.  The  Siberian  breakfast  is 
described  as  consisting  of  nsh-pastv,  meat,  game,  tarts  made 
of  preserved  wild  strawberries,  witn  plenty  of  nalifka. 

On  bidding  adieu  at  this  hospitable  house  the  host  advanced 
and  kissed  him  three  times.  This  our  traveller  reciprocates 
by  kissing  the  hand  of  the  hostess,  who  in  return  kisses  him 
on  the  cheek,  as  do  also  the  family,  including  the  young 
ladies — a  very  pleasant  exercise.    The  narrative  continues : 

"  We  started  a  little  before  eight  o'clock  to  ride  through  a  Siberian 
or  Ouralian  forest,  as  this  part  of  the  Tchonssowaia  is  in  Europe.  My 
friend's  tarantass  was  a  light  carriage  placed  on  four  wheels,  and  four 
long  poles  which  rest  on  the  axle-trees;  thus  it  is  rendered  elastic 
(patent  axles  and  springs  would  be  useless  in  this  region.)  To  make 
it  more  comfortable,  a  quantity  of  straw  was  put  into  the  bott(mi, 
covered  with  a  rug,  and  several  pillows  were  placed  at  the  back. 
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"  To  this  machine  we  had  six  horses,  four  yoked  to  it^  managed  by  a 
driver  sitting  in  front,  while  a  boy  had  charge  of  the  two  leaders.  The 
speed  at  which  we  started  was  kept  np  through  the  village  to  the  foot 
of  a  steep  hill,  where  commenced  the  toils  of  a  forest  dnve.  A  more 
wild  and  gloomy  road  I  had  never  entered  upon.  The  first  hour  we  had 
daylight,  and  then  a  dusky  twilight,  gradually  shading  into  darkness, 
crept  over  everything.  In  some  parts  of  our  road  I  saw  magnificent  pine 
trees,  that  might  be  called  giants  of  the  forest :  there  they  stood  in  all 
their  vigor  and  strength,  bidding  defiance  to  the  storm ;  others  were 
observed  which,  like  these,  had  once  equally  defied  the  tempest,  but 
now  showed  the  marks  of  lightning  in  their  shattered  limbs,  which 
trembled  with  every  blast.  Uundreds  lay  around  in  all  stages  of  de- 
cay, convincing  proofs  of  the  ravages  of  time,  while  young  plants  and 
saplings  were  growing  of  every  age,  from  a  seedling  to  a  tree." 

Some  sporting  adventures  are  recorded.  The  repchick  or 
tree  partridge  is  shot  upon  tlie  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
sportsman  attracts  the  oirds  by  the  use  of  a  shrill  whistle, 
formed  from  a  quill,  with  which  he  imitates  their  own  notes, 
and  thus  calls  them  to  the  snare. 

The  following  unique  method  of  treating  fever  is  practised 
by  the  physicians  of  the  country.  We  know  of  nothing  similar, 
except  the  early  treatment  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans : 

"  In  due  time  the  bath  was  got  ready,  to  which  I  was  carried  by 
two  sturdy  Cossacks.  Having  laid  aside  my  last  clothing,  the  body- 
guard placed  me  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  bath-room,  within  an  inch  of 
the  furnace,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  there  steamed  me  till  I  thought  mv 
individuality  well-nigh  gone.  After  about  forty  minutes  of  drubbing 
and  •flogging  with  a  bundle  of  birch  twigs,  leaf  and  all,  till  I  had 
attained  the  true  color  of  a  well-done  crawfish,  I  was  taken  out,  and 
treated  to  a  pail  of  cold  water,  dashed  over  me  from  head  to  foot,  that 
fiurly  electrified  me.  I  found  myself  quite  exhausted  and  helpless,  in 
which  condition  I  was  carried  back  to  bed.  I  had  scarcely  lain  down  ten 
minutes  when  a  Cossack  entered  with  a  bottle  of  physic  of  some  kind 
or  other,  large  enough,  apparently,  to  supply  a  regiment.  The  doctor 
followed  instead  of  preceding  the  apothecary,  and  instantly  gave  me  a 
dose.  Seeing  that  I  survived  the  experiment,  he  ordered  the  man  in 
attendance  to  repeat  it  every  two  hours  during  the  night.  Thanks  to  the 
Russian  bath,  and  possibly  the  quantity  of  medicine  I  had  to  swallow, 
the  fever  was  forced,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  days,  to  beat  a  retreat" 

To  our  friends  resident  on  what  is  called  the  "coast"  near 
New  Orleans,  or  on  the  gulf  shores  of  Florida,  and  indeed  in 
not  a  few  other  localities  of  the  sunny  South,  we  recommend 
the  following  mode  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  rava- 
ges of  that  most  insidious  and  wicked  of  the  insect  tribe^ — 
flie  musquito — ^hoping  that  their  experiments  will  be  more 
successful  tlian  that  of  our  traveler:  - 

'*  I  have  tried  various  means  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  in  vain. 
The  last  plan  I  adopted  is  one  much  used  by  the  woodmen :  it  con- 
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ziists  of  a  small  sheet-iron  box,  seven  inches  long,  four  wide,  and  five 
deep,  with  small  holes  pierced  in  the  bottom.  This  is  secured  to  a 
leather  strap,  which  passes  over  the  shoulder,  and  lets  it  hanff  down 
like  a  soldier's  cartridge-box  at  the  back  of  the  hip.  Some  hot  charcoal 
is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  upon  this  moist  decayed  wood,  which 
smoulders  an4  keeps  up  a  cloud  oi  smoke  that  drives  off  the  blood- 
thirsty insects.  Although  successful  enough,  1  soon  found  that  it  was, 
if  anything,  a  little  worse  than  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  avert  In- 
deed, the  continued  smoke  affected  my  eyes  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
could  not  see  to  sketch :  many  of  the  woodmen  suffer  from  the  same 
cause.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  smoking  process,  at 
the  risk  of  being  devoured." 

Kecurring  again  to  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, our  author  pauses  at  the  iJbwn  of  Tagilsk,  the  principal 
Zavod  of  the  Demidoff  family.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  souls,  with  many  elegant  buildings. 
Here  is  conducted  the  administration  of  the  mines,  requiring 
capacious  hospitals,  excellent  schools,  vast  warehouses  and 
numerous  stores.  The  mining  machinery  is  on  the  most 
approved  and  expensive  scale,  and  much  of  i\  is  from  the  best 
establishments  of  England.  The  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  prevail  in  the  management.  The  native  youth  are  edu- 
cated by  the  proprietor,  when  exhibiting  talent,  in  the  highest 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  being  often  sent  to  France 
and  England,  with  the  most  ample  means  at  their  controL 
To  some  he  has  given  their  freedom,  and  manv  have  acquired 
large  wealth.  Eminent  scientific  men  from  Europe  hav^  also 
been  employed  in  surveys. 

Both  iron  and  copper  are  worked  at  Tagilsk  on  an  extensive 
scale.  On  the  top  and  sides  of  a  high  hill,  in  the  vicinity, 
magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  extracted  from  a  remote  period. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  is  found  in  a  small  valley  beyond — 
the  mass  being  eighty  &et  in  thickness  and  four  hundred  feet 
in  length.  Near  dv  are  situated  the  copper  mines,  having 
shafts  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  which  nave  been  profitably- 
worked  since  1812.  The  most  singular  and  beautiful  product 
of  these  mines  is  the  malachite,  which  can  be  appliea  to  the 
manufacture  of  so  many  articles  of  ornament,  ol  varied  color 
and  beauty.  The  doors,  vases,  &c.,  made  from  it,  attracted 
great  admiration  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
whole  mass  of  this  metallic  stalagmite  is  estimated  at  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  valued  at  near  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Sir  R.  I.  Marchison,  who  visited  the  spot, 
considers  the  malachite  as  beinff  the  result  of  copper  solution, 
emanating  from  all  the  porous,  loose,  surrounding  mass,  and 
trickling  through  upon  the  subjacent  solid  rock,  to  form,  in, a 
series  of  ages,  this  wonderful  subterranean  incrustation. 
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Says  the  author : 

"  Formerly  was  carried  on  in  Tagilsk  a  large  mannfactory  of  sheet- 
iron  articles,  such  as  oval  tables,  boxes,  large  and  small,  tea-trays,  and 
varioos  other  wares.  This  was  at  one  time  a  very  important  branch 
in  the  works,  as  these  articles  were  almost  indispensable  in  every 
Siberian  dwelling.  The  Demidoflfs  were  ever  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  They  saw  the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue 
by  educating  their  workmen,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts.  There  was  a  school  of  Design  in  Nijne  Tagilsk  seventy  years 
affo.  Several  men  from  Nijne  Tagilsk  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  placed 
with  eminent  artists,  under  whom  they  studied  for  several  years ;  some 
possessed  considerable  talent,  and  returned  home  fully  qualified  to  im- 
part their  knowledge  to  others.  I  have  seen  five  or  six  oval  tables, 
four  feet  six  inches  long,  painted  by  them,  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
establishment  in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

"  Most  probably  they  got  the  art  6f  japanning  from  the  Chinese : 
the  process  is  accomplished  with  a  composition  that  resists  the  action 
of  hot  water,  and  many  of  their  early  works  are  still  perfect" 

Demidoff,  who  was  sent  to  examine  this  region  in  1702  by 
Peter  the  Great,  is  esteemed  the  founder  of  the  mineral  works 
of  the  Onral.  The  family  castle  is  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  rooms  and  halls  are  embellished  in  the  most  gorgeous 
manner,  including  the  richest  fresco  paintings.  It  is  now 
kept  up  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  travelers.  Here 
they  may  take  up  their  abode  with  welcome,  and  find  the 
table  crowned  witli  the  most  excellent  fare,  and  the  richest 
wines.  Near  the  castle  is  a  very  imposing  leaning  tower, 
having  a  subterranean  passage  where  formerly  fugitives  from 
Tobolsk  were  concealed,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  mines. 

The  manufacture  of  painted  iron  is  carried  on  largely  at 
this  Zavod,  and  finds  its  way  to  every  part  of  Siberia ;  and, 
also,  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron-Dound  wooden  boxes,  necessary 
in  every  cottage.  Rifles,  too,  are  largely  produced,  which, 
though  rough,  are  very  durable  and  certain. 

Ekaterineburg  is  the  capital  of  the  Oural.  Here  are  con- 
gregated merchants  and  mmers  of  great  fortunes  and  enlight- 
enment The  mansions  are  equal  to  the  best  of  Europe,  and 
are  furnished  luxuriously.  Cnoice  conservatories,  with  rare 
tropical  plants,  abound.  In  the  center  of  this  town  are  the 
government  mechanical  works,  built  upon  an  enormous  scale — 
tne  whole  arrangement  of  which  has  been  conducted,  without 
regard  to  expense,  under  the  Superintendence  of  an  English 
engineer.  He  executed  all  of  the  excellent  machineiy  ol  the 
mint,  in  which  copper  money,  to  a  large  extent,  is  coined  an- 
nually, and  sent  into  Kussia.  The  furnace,  for  smelting  gold, 
receives  all  the  precious  metals  found  in  the  Oural ;  they  al-e 
then  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  and  sent  to  St  Petersburg. 
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Near  these  works  stands  the  building  where  jaspers,  porphy* 
rieSjaventurino,  and  other  stones  of  the  mountains  are  wrougnt 
into  columns,  pedestals,  vases,  and  tables,  unrivalled  in  work- 
manship in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Water-power  and  peas- 
ant labor  are  used.  The  jaspers  are  of  every  variety,  color, 
and  richness.  Tables  are  made  from  them,  inlaid  with  colored 
stones,  imitating  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage.  A  single  table 
was  seen  which  had  required  the  labor  of  five  men  for  six 
years — a  circumstance  not  uncommon.  Of  course,  this  could 
only  be  done  in  a  country  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  most 
expert  and  skillful  workmen,  who,  in  Europe,  might  amass 
enormous  amounts,  receive  here  but  four  shillings  a  month 
and  their  bread.  The  following  scale  of  wages  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary, and  shows  a  condition  to  which  African  slavery 
does  not  furnish  the  parallel : 

First  class  workman,  per  month • 3^.  Sd, 

SecoBd  class     "  "  2     9 

Third  class       "  "  1  10 

Fourth  class,  and  boys     "        • 11 

with  black  bread. 

**  A  traveler  from  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  who  should 
come  here  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  would  not  find  a  very  remarkable 
diflference  between  the  style  of  living  in  this  region  among  the  wealthy 
and  that  of  the  same  class  in  his  own  country.  He  would  find  the  ladies 
handsomely  clad  in  dresses  made  from  the  best  products  of  the  looms 
of  France  and  England,  and  would  be  welcomed  at  the  fireside,  and  ou 
all  occasions,  with  a  generous  hospitality  seldom  met  with  elsewhere. 
If  asked  to  dinner,  he  would  find  placed  on  the  board  a  repast  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  best  hotels  of  the  same  countries.  Fish  and 
game  of  every  kind  are  most  abundant  here,  and  luxuries  from  far  dis- 
tant regions  are  not  wanting.  Wines  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in 
great  variety,  are  ever  found  at  their  tables,  the  only  drawback  to 
comfort  being  the  quantity  of  champagne  the  traveler  is  obliged  to 
drink. 

**  Their  balls  are  elegant,  and  conducted  with  great  propriety,  and 
they  dance  well.  The  elder  members  of  society  spend  their  time  at 
cards,  risking  much  money  in  this  way.'' 

Among  the  precious  stones  of  the  Oural  are  amethysts,  eme- 
ralds, tourmalin,  &c.  The  first  emeralds  were  discovered  by 
some  children  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  used  as  play- 
things for  a  time,  but  were  afterwards  worked  and  found  to 
be  of  great  beauty  and  value.  These  stones,  wherever  found, 
are  tlie  property  of  the  Crown,  but  were,  nevertheless,  taken 
by  stealth  into  Germany  and  sold.  A  German  lady  appear- 
ing with  them  at  the  Kussian  Court  they  attracted  the  Em- 
press' attention.  The  story  then  came  out,  which  resulted  in 
the  ruin  of  many  parties.    The  amethysts  are  more  brilliant 
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and  valuable  than  those  of  Brazil.  Rare  crystals  of  beryl  are 
found,  and  chrysoberyl,  which  is  cut  into  beautiful  gems. 
Crystals  of  topaz  six  inches  long,  perfectly  transparent,  have 
been  found,  and  sold  at  great  prices.  The  rose  tourmalin  is 
rare,  but  the  smoke  topaz  is  frequently  met  with.  Aquama- 
rina  is  found  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  is  cut  into  bracelets, 
brooches,  &c.,  of  superb  appearance  and  rich  value.  A  vari- 
ety of  beautiful  products  oesides  gems  and  seals,  result  from 
the  labor  of  the  workmen  on  these  precious  minerals.  To 
refer  again,  however,  to  the  more  homely  and  useful  works 
of  this  region: 

"Verkne  Issetzskoi  Zavod,  about  three  versts  from  Ekaterinebnrg, 
belongs  to  the  Yakovlif  family,  and  here  resides  the  chief  director  of 
the  whole  of  their  vast  mining  property.  These  works  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  quality  of  sheet-iron,  which  stands  unrivaled.  This 
Zavod  has  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  town,  with  its  large  fur- 
naces, churches,  and  other  buildings.  There  is  one  enormous  pile,  in 
which  are  all  the  offices  for  the  administration  of  this  vast  mining  proper- 
ty ;  beneath  are  large  warehouses  for  iron  and  other  produce.  Here  are 
blast-furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore,  for  forging-mills,  tilting-mills,  and 
rolling-mills  for  bar  and  sheet-iron,  including  every  process  until  finished 
for  the  market,  and  each  department  is  admirably  managed. 

**  The  sheet-iron  made  in  this  2^vod,  and  at  some  of  the  other  works 
belonging  to  it,  surpasses  all  other  productions  of  the  kind  either  in  the 
Oural  or  elsewhere.  It  is  rolled  for  various  purposes — ^for  covering  the 
roofs  of  houses,  for  sheet-iron  stoves,  also  for  the  manufacture  of  a 

f-eat  variety  of  utensils.  The  metal  is  of  so  excellent  a  quality  that 
have  seen  it  rolled  as  thin  as  post  paper,  without  either  crack  or 
blemish,  and  with  a  jet  black  polish.  An  enormous  quantity  of  the 
various  sorts  of  this  manufacture  is  sent  to  America,  where  it  is  most 
extensively  used." 

Zlataoust  is  the  Birmingham  of  the  Oural,  where  are  fabri- 
cated enormous  quantities  of  military  arms.  Here  was  at 
one  time  producea  the  Damascene  blades,  the  result  of  the 
Bcience  and  genius  of  General  AnossoflT,  but  since  his  decease 
they  cannot  be  made.  He  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
the  works: 

"  During  this  long  period  the  General  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  ancient  art  of  damascening  arms,  which  had  lon^  been  lost  in 
Europe ;  and  he,  by  indefatigable  zeal,  with  much  skill  succeded  in 
rescuing  this  long-lost  art  from  oblivion.  Being  placed  on  the  confines 
of  Asia,  virhere  damask  blades  are  still  held  in  high  estimation,  he  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  sabres,  ataghans,  and  daggers,  of  great  value, 
which  some  of  the  Asiatic  chiefs  still  possess;  also  of  procuring  speci- 
mens through  the  aid  of  the  caravans  from  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  even 
India.  Added  to  this.  General  Perroffsky,  the  Governor  of  Orenburg, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  this  region,  had  one  of  the 
rarest  private  collections  of  ancient  and  modem  arms  in  the  world, 
5 
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and  wiA  a  liberality  which  so  truly  characterizes  a  great  mind,  placed 
it  at  the  disposal  of  Anossoff.  Select  examples  were  taken  to  J^ataoust, 
their  material  and  fabrication  studied  with  untiring  assiduity,  and 
chemical  experiments  resorted  to,  until,  step  by  step,  and  after  years 
of  toil,  damascene  sabres  and  arms  were  produced,  perhaps  unequaled 
even  in  ancient,  certainly  never  approached  in  modern  times." 

The  following  interesting  reference  to  the  gold  region  in 
the  vicinity  is  worthy  of  being  extracted: 

"In  the  year  1824,  the  Emperor,  Alexander  the  First,  visited  the 
Oural  and  the  different  Zavods  belonging  to  the  crown  and  to  private 
persons.  The  gold  mines  also  received  some  of  his  majesty's  attention, 
this  region  in  particular,  as  large  pieces  had  not  been  found  in  any 
other  place.  Lumps  of  fifteen  pounds  weight  are  unquestionably 
worth  digging  for,  and  perhaps  this  induced  the  emperor  to  excavate 
for  gold  in  a  part  of  the  mine  with  his  own  hands.  Aft;er  digging  and 
delving  for  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  his  imperial  majesty's  arms 
intimated  that  wielding  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  was  physically  more 
laborious  than  holding  the  sceptre.  He  gave  up,  having  thrown  out 
a  quantity  of  sand  from  which  some  gold  was  washed  in  small  grains. 
A  workman  continued  the  excavation,  and  at  the  depth  of  two  feet 
below  where  his  majesty  left  off  digging,  found  a  lump  weighing 
twenty-four  pounds  sixty-eight  zolotniks.  To  commemorate  the  event, 
and  point  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  his  imperial  majesty  labored 
as  a  gold-digger,  a  small  pyramid  was  erected. 

"  These  mines  continueid  to  be  worked  with  great  success  for  many 
years." 

But  we  have  not  time  to  follow  the  author  in  his  visit  to 
the  chief  mining  seats  of  this  Australian  or  Califomian  region 
of  tlie  Kussian  empire,  and  can  only  regret  that  he  has  ne- 

flected  to  furnish  us  with  many  statistical  tables  that  would 
ave  been  interesting  and  useful.  Viewing  everything  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  chiefly  concerned  about  mountains, 
hill-tops,  valleys,  forests,  ruins,  etc.,  he  disappoints  us  very 
often  m  the  nieagreness  of  his  references  to  tne 'institutions, 
customs,  and  social  life  of  the  remarkable  people  whom  he  * 
visited.  On  this  account  the  reader  grows  verj  often  weary, 
and  is  inclined  to  nod  over  details  which  with  anatomical 
precision  are  spread  over  page  after  page  of  the  narrative. 
We  hurry  through  several  chapters  on  this  account. 

In  regard  to  the  silver  mines  at  Zirianovsky,  a  remark  or 
two  may  be  made.  The  ores  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  are 
reached  at  depths  varying  at  places  from  two  hundred  and 
eightjr  to  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  absence  of  any 
sufficient  draining  maeliinery  renders  the  working  of  these 
mines  difficult.  The  ore  is  transported  five  hundred  miles  to 
be  smelted,  and  more  than  two  thousand  horses  are  used  for 
the  purpose. 
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The  Kiighis  are  one  of  the  roving  tribes  of  the  eastern 
steppes.  Kiey  possess  immense  herds  of  sheep,  horses,  goats, 
ana  camels.  The  yovnrt^  or  dwelling,  of  the  great  chiefs  are 
formed  of  willow  trellis  work,  put  together  with  strips  of  skin, 
made  into  compartments  which  fold  up.  It  is  a  circular  struc- 
tore,  having  a  dome  which  reaches  at  the  ^eatest  a  height 
of  twelve  feet.  The  roof  is  of  sheets  made  of  wool  and 
camel's  hair.  A  small  aperture  in  the  trellis  work  forms  the 
doorway.  Fires  are  made  in  the  centre  of  the  yourt  on  the 
ground.  All  around  stand  boxes  of  clothing,  pieces  of  Chi- 
nese silk,  tea,  dried  fruits,  ambas  or  small  squares  of  silver, 
etc.  Above  these  boxes  are  bales  of  Persian  carpets,  often 
of  great  beauty  and  value.  The  leathern  sack  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  peculiar  species  of  drink  called  koumisy  is 
an  important  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  yourt.  The 
koumis  is  produced  by  the  agitation  and  fermentation  of 
mares'  milk,  which  process  occupies  about  two  weeks.  It  is 
drank  in  quantities  by  the  wealthy,  as  a  man  must  have  a 
large  stud  of  brood  mares  to  afford  a  corresponding  consump- 
tion of  this  beverage.  Almost  every  Kirghis  has  a  koumis 
bottle  slung  to  his  saddle  in  summer,  which  he  loses  no  op- 
portunity of  replenishing  at  every  aovl  he  visits.  In  the 
tents  Chinese  bowls,  beautifully  painted,  are  used  for  drink- 
ing this  beverage,  and  it  is  considered  impolite  in  the  guest 
not  to  exhaust  flie  contents,  which  in  general  is  about  three 
pints. 

The  horse  trappings  of  the  Kirghis  chiefs  are  singularly 
costly  and  magnihcent.  The  saddle  is  placed  upon  bales  of 
carpets.  Decorations  of  silver,  etc.,  abound.  The  battle-axe 
is  also  splendidly  inlaid,  and  is  a  very  formidable  weapon. 
The  following  sketch  of  a  scene  in  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
Kirghis  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Atkinson : 

"  All  were  out  with  the  dawn,  and  then  commenced  a  scene  in 
pastoral  life  highly  interesting  to  me.  I  had  left  the  yourt  and  looked 
around  in  every  direction,  but  beheld  only  a  mass  of  living  animals. 
The  whole  of  the  herds  are  brought  to  the  aoul  at  night,  where  they 
are  most  carefully  guarded  by  watchmen  and  dogs  placed  in  every  di- 
rection, rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  enter  any  <wul  without  detec- 
tion. In  my  childhood  I  lived  in  localities  where  there  were  many 
horses  and  cattle,  and  used  to  think  a  flock  of  five  or  six  hundred 
sheep  a  large  one,  but  was  now  astonished  by  the  numbers  before  and 
around  me.  The  noise  at  first  was  almost  intolerable :  there  was  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  camels,  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  bellowing  of 
the  bulls,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  shouting  of  the  men — a  very  Babel.  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  six  camels,  including  their  young ;  there  were  more  than  two 
thousand  horses,  one  thousand  oxen  and  cows,  and  six  thousand  sheep 
and  goats.    Even  these,  large  as  the  number  may  appear,  were  far 
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short  of  the  total  number  of  animals  belonging  to  the  patriarch  chief; 
he  had  two  other  aouUj  at  each  of  which  there  were*  one  thonsand 
horses  and  other  cattle.  Women  were  busy  milking  the  cows,  and 
the  men  were  preparing  to  drive  these  vast  herds  to  their  pastures. 
The  horses  and  camels  are  driven  to  the  greatest  distance — as  much 
as  ten  and  fifteen  versts ;  the  oxen  c<Hne  next,  and  the  sheep  remain 
nearest  the  aoul^  but  these  ramble  five  or  six  versts  away.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  sight  when  they  were  marched  off  in  different 
directions,  spreading,  themselves  out  in  living  streams  as  they  moved 
slowly  along  the  steppe." 

The  aouU  are  exceedingly  subject  to  attacks  from  formid- 
able and  roving  bands  of  robbers,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  at  all  times  almost  the  discipline  of  the  military 
camp.     One  of  these  attacks  is  thus  referred  to : 

"  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  aoul  became  a  scene 
of  intense  alarm  and  confusion.  When  lying  on  the  ground  every 
thing  is  more  distinctly  heard  than  when  sleeping  even  a  little  above 
it,  and  I  was  awoke  by  a  great  noise,  which  appeared  to  come  from 
some  subterranean  cavern.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  rumbling  of 
an  earthquake,  and  instantly  sat  upright;  the  sound  rolled  on,  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer ;  presentiy  it  passed  and  the  earth  shook : 
it  was  the  whole  herd  of  horses  dashing  past  at  full  gallop.  Now 
came  shrieks  and  the  shouting  of  men,  from  which  I  at  once  knew 
that  robbers  had  invaded  the  aoul.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  seize  the  rifle  standing  close  to  my  head  and  rush  out  of  the  yourt^ 
when  I  beheld  the  Kirghis,  with  their  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  spring 
upon  their  horses,  and  dash  off  toward  the  place  where  we  heard  the 
shouting.  The  herds  were  galloping  furiously  round  the  aouly  and  the 
Cossacks  were  out  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands;  in  short,  it  was  a 
scene  of  tmrible  confusion.  Old  Mahomed  was  shouting  with  all  his 
might ;  tlie  women  and  children  were  shrieking  and  running  from  yourt 
to  yourt;  nor  could  we  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  distance. 
Presently  we  heard  the  sound  of  hoi*ses  galloping  toward  us,  but 
whether  friends  or  foes  we  knew  not ;  in  less  than  two  minutes  a  dark 
mass  nished  past  at  full  gallop,  about  twenty  paces  distant,  yelling 
forth  shouts  of  defiance.  I  could  distinguish,  for  an  instant,  the  heads 
of  men  through  the  gloom,  and  the  women  shrieked  out  *the  rob- 
bers;' in  a  moment  five  balls  whistled  after  them;  there  was  a 
-scream  from  a  horse,  but  we  could  hear  that  they  galloped  on. 
Presently  our  Kirghis  went  past  in  pursuit,  by  which  time  two  Cos- 
•  Ba<$ks  were  mounted,  and  off  also. 

^  There  were  not  less  than  twenty  men  on  the  track  of  these  rob- 
bers, who  were  somewhat  encumbered  by  the  horses  they  had  caught, 
and  others  they  were  driving  off.  After  riding  about  a  veret  the 
Ejrghis  came  up  to  them,  when  they  discovered  that  the  banditti  were 
three  times  their  number,  and  prepared  to  defend  their  booty.  Our 
friends  were  now  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat,  having  no  chance  against 
such  odds.  It  was  our  arms  that  frightened  these  villians,  or  they 
would  no  doubt  have  returned,  and  made  another  attack  on  the  aoul. 
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I  deeply  regretted  it  was  not  daylight ;  had  it  been  so,  some  of  these 
desperate  fellows  would  have  bit  the  dust,  as  they  passed  in  one  thick 
mass  within  pistol-shot,  and  the  rifles  would  have  brought  them  down 
at  a  long  distance.  There  was  no  more  sleeping  after  this ;  all  were  on 
the  alert,  and  the  women  and  children  much  frightened.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  rascals  had  got  more  than  a  hundred  horses." 

The  reader  will  forgive  us  for  one  more  extract,  which  de- 
scribes a  Kirghis  ball : 

"  The  ball  was  given  by  a  merchant,  and  the  whole  society  of  this 
little  town  mustered  to  do  him  honor.  There  were  about  fifty  persons 
present,  perhaps  three  or  four  more  ladies  than  gentlemen ;  some  gayly 
dressed  in  Chinese  silks,  splendid  in  color,  although  I  can  not  say 
much  for  the  taste  in  the  selection.  When  standing  together  they 
looked  like  a  bed  of  tulips.  There  was  one  lady  sixty  years  old,  who 
was  dressed  like  a  young  girl  of  twenty.  Her  head  was  bedecked  on 
one  side  with  white  cut-glass  beads,  on  the  other  with  green  glass 
drops,  most  probably  intended  for  chandeliers.  On  her  neck  she  wore 
a  chain,  with  a  large  square  brooch  suspended  from  it,  also  of  green 
glass.  She  had  bracelets  on  her  arms  studded  with  yellow  glass,  and 
round  her  waist  a  girdle  with  the  same  material.  With  her  pink 
dress,  gray  gloves,  yellow  shoes,  and  decorations,  she  was  one  of  the 
^  most  curiously  costumed  ladies  I  ever  met. 

"  Shortly  after  our  arrival  I  remarked  that  the  ladies  took  possession 
of  one  room,  sitting  round  it  without  speaking  a  word.  This  was  a 
most  extraordinary  scene — a  social  phenomenon  never  heard  of.  I 
mentioned  it  to  my  friend,  and  inquired  if  it  was  usual ;  he  replied, 
*  No,  not  when  at  home,  as  their  husbands  can  testify.'  These  gentle- 
men were  in  another  room,  preparing  for  the  dance  by  frequent  appli- 
cation either  to  wine  or  Siberian  nal^ka;  they  were  noisy  enough.  The 
music  struck  up,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  forward  and  danced  a 
Russian  dance  beautifully,  representing  the  caprice  of  two  lovers.  After 
this  came  a  quadrille,  and  then  Marie  Ivanovna  and  a  Cossack  officer 
performed  a  Cossack  dance,  in  which  both  were  inimitable.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  young  girls  who  could  in  this  accomplishment  have 
excelled  this  old  lady  of  sixty ;  I  have  never  seen  her  equal.  The 
ball  continued ;  many  persons  danced  well,  but  not  one  could  make 
any  approach  to  Marie  Ivanovna.  The  evening  ended  with  an  ex- 
cellent supper,  in  which  our  hostess  displayed  unbounded  hospitality. 
Here  was  no  stiffness  or  ceremony ;  the  company  had  met  together 
to  enjoy  themselves,  and  all  appeared  quite  happy." 

Bamaonl  is  the  centre  for  the  administration  of  the  mines 
of  the  Altai.  It  is  a  town  of  some  size  and  pretensions 
for  Siberia.  The  silver  smelting  works  are  on  a  large  scale, 
and  are  administered  upon  scientific  principles,  the  Kussian 
mining  engineers  being  among  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
product  of  these  mines  is  annually  about  nine  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  and  that  of  all  the  mines  of  the  Altai  thirtjr- 
aix  thousand  pounds.    To  obtain  such  results  nearly  two  mil- 
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lion  pounds  of  lead  were  evaporated.  Much  of  the  lead  ore 
is  native.  All  the  gold  of  Siberia  must  be  sent  to  Bamaoul 
to  be  smelted,  except  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  Yablonaj 
mountains.  The  government  is  the  proprietor  of  most  of  the 
mines.  In  eastern  Siberia  the  gold  washings  last  from  May 
to  September,  when  the  workmen  are  paid  off  and  return  to 
their  homes,  often  one  thousand  miles  distant  At  Bamaoul 
the  gold  is  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
capital.  Six  caravans  leave  this  town  every  year  loaded  with 
the  precious  metals,  and  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  silver  of 
the  Altai  contains  small  quantities  of  gold  and  copper,  which 
are  extracted  at  the  St.  Petersburg  mint.  Tiie  greatest 
quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  Siberia  in  any  one  year  was 
about  seventy^-five  thousand  Russian  poimds;  but  much  of 
the  gold  region  is  yet  unexplored.  Harnaoul  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  ten  thousand.  The  mining  population  are  in 
general  cleanly,  healthy,  and  surrounded  with  many  com- 
forts. Provisions  ai'e  very  low,  as  the  following  exhibit  will 
establish: 

White  flour  per  pood  of  36  lbs.  EngliBh,  8«.  id. 

Black  or  rye  flour  "  **       4dL 

And  somelimeB  '*  "       2idL 

Beef  from  2«.  to  8&  2d  for  36  lbs. 

Nilma,  or  white  salmon,  6«.  for  86  lbs. 

Sterlett,  9s.  for  86  lbs. 

Other  fiah,  2«.  6(i  for  36  lbs. 

Grouse,  Qd.  a  pair ;  repchicks  or  tree-patridge,  8<i  to  4<1  a  pair. 

Fresh  eggs,  Is.  per  hundred. 

Black  currants,  2  gallons  for  6d, 

Red  currants,  "  6d. 

Raspberries^  "  SdL 

Strawberriesy  "  SdL 

Bilberries,  **  4d 

We  must,  however,  conclude  our  hasty  references  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Atkinson  with  a  single  picture  of  Tartar  life, 
which  possesses  so  many  striking  features: 

"  Our  escort  guided  ns  to  a  large  yourt  with  a  long  spear  stack  into 
the  ground  at  the  door,  and  a  long  tuft  of  black  horse-hair  was  hang* 
ing  from  beneath  its  glittering  head.  A  fine  tall  man  met  us  at  the 
door.  He  caught  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  gave  me  his  hand  to  enable 
me  to  dismount.,  and  led  me  into  the  yourt, 

"  This  was  Sultan  Baspasihan,  who  welcomed  me  into  his  dwelling. 
He  was  a  strong,  ruddy-faced  man,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  kalat 
edged  with  sable,  and  wore  a  deep  crimson  shawl  round  his  waist ;  on 
his  head  was  a  red  cloth  conical  cap,  trimmed  with  foxskin,  with  an 
owl's  feather  hanging  from  the  top,  showing  his  descent  from  Genghis 
Khan.  A  Bokharian  carpet  had  been  spread,  on  which  he  seated 
me,  and  then  sat  down  opposite.  I  invited  him  to  a  seat  beside  me, 
which  evidently  gave  satisfaction.  In  a  few  minutes  two  boys  entered, 
bringing  in  tea  and  fruit.    They  were  dressed  in  striped  silk  kalats, 
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'with  foxskin  caps  on  their  heads,  and  gfpen  shawls  round  their  waists. 
Hiey  were  his  two  sons.  The  sultana  '^as  out  on  a  visit  to  the  aoul 
of  another  sultan,  two  days'  journey  dist>nt. 

'*  The  youri  was  a  large  one,  with  silk'^curtains  hanging  on  one  side, 
covering  the  sleeping  place — bed  it  was-  not  Near  to  this  stood  a 
*  bearcoote'  (a  large  black  eagle)  and  a  falc»  #  chained  to  their  perches; 
and  I  perceived  that  every  person  entering  iti^yourt  kept  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  the  feathered  monarch.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
three  kids  and  two  lambs,  secured  in  a  small  p^.  There  was  a  pile 
of  boxes  and  Bokharian  carpets  behind  me,  and  th«  large  koumis  sack 
carefully  secured  with  voilock.  Between  us  and  the  door  sat  eight  or 
ten  Kirghis  watching  my  proceedings  with  great  interest.  Outside  the 
door  were  a  group  of  women  with  their  mm\  black  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  the  stranger.  A  conversation  was  carried  on  between  the  sultan, 
a  Cossack,  and  Tchuck-a-boi ;  and  by  the  scrutinizing  glances  of  the 
sultan  I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  the  subject.  My  shooting-jacket, 
long  boots,  and  felt  hat  were  matters  of  interest,  but  my  belt  and  pis- 
tols formed  the  great  attraction.  The  sultan  wished  to  examine  them. 
Having  first  removed  the  caps,  I  handed  one  to  him;  he  turned  it  round 
in  every  direction,  and  looked  down  the  barrels.  This  did  not  satisfy 
him ;  he  wished  to  see  them  fired,  and  wanted  to  place  a  kid  for  tho 
taiget,  probably  thinking  that  so  short  a  weapon  would  produce  no  effect. 
Declinmg  his  kid,  I  tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  sketch-book,  made  a  mark  in 
the  centre,  and  gave  it  to  the  Cossack.  He  understood  my  intention, 
split  the  end  of  a  stick,  slipped  in  the  edge  of  the  paper,  went  out,  and 
stuck  the  stick  in  the  ground  some  distance  from  the  yourU  The  sul- 
tan rose,  and  all  left  the  dwelling.  I  followed  him  out  and  went  to  the 
target.  Knowing  that  we  were  among  a  very  lawless  set,  I  determined 
they  should  see  that  even  these  little  implements  were  dangerous. 
Stepping  out  fifteen  paces,  I  turned  round,  cocked  my  pistol,  fired^ 
and  made  a  hole  in  the  paper.  The  sultan  and  his  people  evidently 
thought  this  a  trick.  He  said  something  to  his  son,  who  instantly 
ran  off  into  the  yourt  and  brought  to  his  father  a  Chinese  wooden 
bowl.  This  was  placed  upside  down  on  the  stick  by  his  own  hand^ 
and  when  he  had  returned  to  a  place  near  me,  I  sent  a  ball  through 
it  The  holes  were  examined  with  great  care;  indeed,  one  man 
placed  the  bowl  on  his  head,  to  see  where  the  hole  would  be  marked 
on  his  forehead.  This  was  suflSciently  significant  The  people  we 
were  n<^^  among  I  knew  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  all  the  surrounding 
tribes :  in  short,  they  are  robbers  who  set  at  naught  the  authority  of 
China,  and  carry  on  their  depredations  with  impunity. 

"  On  looking  round,  I  noticed  that  a  set  of  daring  fellows  had  been 
watching  my  movements ;  also,  that  the  fatted  sheep  had  been  killed 
aiid  the  repast  would  soon  be  given.  Two  brawny  cooks  were  skim- 
ming the  steaminff  caldron,  and  other  preparations  were  in  progress, 
while  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seated  around, 
waiting  for  the  feast  As  a  Kirghis  banquet  is  for  any  European  an 
extraordinary  event,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  one  at  whicn  I  was 
the  guest  of  Sultan  Baspasihan.  The  party  were  far  too  numerous  to 
be  acconunodated  in  his  yourL    A  BoUiarian  carpet  was  spread  oot- 
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side,  on  which  he  placed  me,  tgkiDg  his  seat  near.  A  small  space  in 
front  of  the  sultan  was  left  |^ear,  and  around  this  the  men  seated 
themselves  in  circles — the  elO&,  or  more  distinguished  members  of  the 
tribe,  nearest  his  person  :  thei^  were  more  than  fifty  men,  women,  and 
children  assembled  in  front  of  their  chief.  The  boys  sat  behind  the 
men ;  the  women  and  gi^  occupied  the  last  place,  excepting  the 
dogs,  who  were  standing  at  a  short  distance,  apparently  quite  as  much 
interested  as  the  rest    . ' 

"  When  all  were  sc^"ted,  two  men  came  hito  the  inner  circle,  each 
having  a  cast-iron  yessel  shaped  something  like  a  coffee-pot.  One 
approached  the  sultan,  the  other  myself  and  poured  warm  water  upon 
our  hands ;  but  each  person  must  provide  his  own  towel.  This  cere- 
mony was  performed  for  every  man,  from  the  sultan  to  the  herdsman. 
The  women  and  the  girls  were  left  to  do  it  for  themselves.  The  ab- 
lutions having  been  performed,  the  cooks  brought  in  the  smoking  ves- 
sels— long  wooden  trays,  similar  to  those  used  by  butchers  in  London — 
piled  up  with  heaps  of  boiled  mutton.  One  was  placed  between  the 
sultan  and  myself,  filled  with  mutton  and  boiled  rice.  Each  man 
drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  dispensing  entirely  with  plates.  My 
host  seized  a  fine  piece  of  mutton  from  the  reeking  mass,  placed  it  in 
my  hand,  and  then  began  on  his  own  account.  This  was  the  sign^ 
to  fall  to,  and  many  hands  were  soon  dipped  in  the  other  trays.  The 
Eirghis  who  sat  nearest  the  trays  selected  the  things  he  liked  best, 
and,  after  eating  a  part,  handed  it  to  the  man  sitting  behind ;  when 
again  diminished,  this  was  passed  to  a  third,  then  to  the  boys ;  and, 
having  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these  hands  and  mouths,  the  bone 
reaches  the  women  and  girls,  divested  of  nearly  every  particle  of  food. 
Finally,  when  these  poor  creatures  have  gnawed  till  nothing  is  left  on 
the  bone,  it  is  tossed  to  the  dogs.  While  the  dinner  was  progressing, 
I  observed  three  little  naked  urchins  creeping  up  toward  our  bowl  from 
behind  the  sultan,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  circles  in  front. 
Their  little  eyes  anxiously  watched  his  movement,  and  when  suflSciently 
near,  their  hands  clutched  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  tray.  They 
then  retreated  in  the  same  stealthy  manner  behind  a  heap  of  voilocks^ 
and  devoured  the  spoil.  I  saw  this  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and 
was  highly  amused  by  their  cunning.  Beyond  the  women,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  dogs,  there  was  a  child  about  four  years  old, 
sitting  with  a  dry  leg-bone  of  a  sheep  in  its  hand.  This  puzzled  me 
at  first,  till  I  saw  bones  thrown  amone  them,  when  there  was  a  gene- 
ral rush  of  the  canine  race.  The  child  was  not  daunted  by  their 
growls ;  his  bony  weapon  fell  heavy  on  their  noses,  and  he  frequently 
carried  off  the  spoil.  In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  sheep  had  dis- 
appeared, when  large  bowls  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  had  been  boiled 
were  handed  round,  and  drunk  with  a  great  relish  by  the  Eirghis. 
The  dinner  being  ended,  two  men  brought  the  water- vessels,  and  poured 
the  warm  liquid  over  our  hands,  after  which  all  rose  up  and  went  to 
their  occupations. 

"  The  sultan  expressed  a  wish  to  see  our  rifles  used,  and  ordered 
three  of  his  men  to  bring  out  theirs.  I  gave  them  powder  and  h&ad, 
and  induced  them  to  fire  at  a  target  placed  at  sixty  paces  distant  4  each 
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man  fired  two  rounds,  bat  not  one  ball  touched  it.  They  then  re- 
moved ten  paces  nearer,  and  one  man  hit  it,  to  their  great  joy.  A 
Cossack  and  Tchuck-a-boi  next  fired,  and  sent  both  balls  near  the 
centre.  I  now  desired  one  of  the  Cossacks  to  place  the  target  at  what 
he  considered  the  best  long  range  for  their  rifles.  He  stepped  off' 
two  hundred  paces — about  one  hundred  and  eighty -five  yards.  The 
sultan  and  his  Eirghis  looked  at  the  distance  with  utter  amazement. 
When  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  hole  pointed  out  not  far  firom 
the  centre,  they  were  astonished.  The  target  was  a  piece  of  dark 
voilocky  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  seven  mches  square,  pinned  on 
the  middle.  This  I  have  always  found  much  better  than  a  black 
centre.  We  all  fired,  and  not  a  ball  missed  the  paper.  When  the 
sultan  saw  this,  I  fancied  that  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind ;  the  superiority  of  our  arms,  and  the  way  they  were  used,  could 
scarcely  be  without  its  effect.  After  this  there  was  a  general  cleaning 
of  arms,  to  have  them  in  perfect  order." 


ART.  VI -THE  MINERALS  AND  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Pbepabatobt  to  the  lestie  of  the  first  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Arkansas,  which  will  appear  in  October  next,  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  in  charge  of  the 
work,  has  addressed  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  Governor  c^  the  State, 
giving  an  account  of  his  early  reconnoisances. 

As  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  South  is  being  called  to  Arkansas  more 
and  more  every  day,  and  as  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  it  are  more 
meagre  than  in  regard  to  any  other  State  «f  the  Confederation,  we  rejoice  at 
the  liberality  which  dictates  this  survey,  and  give  with  great  pleasure  the  first 
results  of  it  to  our  readers.  The  letter  appears  in  the  Arkansas  True  Democrat. 
The  Doctor  says : 

"  The  principal  rock  formations  which  I  have  observed,  occupying 
the  valleys  and  beds  of  the  streams  in  Hot  Spring  county,  and,  indeed, 
in  that  part  of  Pulaski  and  Saline  counties,  over  which  I  have  passed, 
are  various  modifications  of  aluminous,  talcous,  and  other  varieties  of 
magnesian  slates.  Though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  slates 
occupy  very  extensive  areas  in  Hot  Spring  county  as  well  as  in  Pu- 
laski and  Saline  counties,  though  I  have  found  their  actual  outcrop 
only  very  local  and  usually  in  low  situations,  since  they  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  concealed  from  view  and  deeply  buried  under  an  extensively 
distributed  debris  of  quartz — usually  of  the  milky  variety — intenuixed 
with  abundance  of  loose,  flinty  gravel ;  both  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  and  disruption  of  the  silicious  quartzore  rocks  which  alternate 
and  are  supeiimposed  upon  the  slate  formation,  and  which  form  the 
great  mass  of  the  more  elevated  ridges.  These  latter  rocks  were  seen 
to  best  advantage  in  the  ^divide''  between  Hot  Spring  and  Gulfer 
creeks,  where  they  include  beds  of  the  diflferent  varieties  of  hone  and 
whetstones  for  which  Hot  Spring  county  is  justly  celebrated. 

"  Not  only  the  slates,  but  the  whole  of  these  silicious  rocks  have 
suffered  greatly,  at  one  period,  from  internal  convulsions,  of  which 
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abandant  evidence  is  found  in  the  tilted  and  highly  inclined  position 
of  the  strata ;  in  the  fractured  and  rent  condition  of  the  rocks ;  and 
in  the  widenspread  detritus  that  covers  up  and  conceals  from  view 
much  of  the  parent  rock.  The  cleavage  joints  and  seams,  both  in  the 
slates  and  quartose  formation,  are  frequently  far  more  apparent  than 
the  original  bedding  of  deposition  and  stratification ;  this  renders  it 
often  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  true  course  of  the  dip  of  the  strata ; 
vet  the  protrusion  of  igneous  rocks  from  beneath  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hot  Springs,  as 
I  had  been  led  to  suppose.  Granite,  composed  principally  of  soda, 
felspar,  on  the  Fourche,  in  Pulaski  county,  a  range  of  green-stone  trap 
traversing  Cove  creek,  and  a  sienitic  rock  in  Magnet  Cove,  in  Hot 
Spring  county,  are  the  only  intrusive  rocks  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation in  the  course  of  this  exploration ;  nevertheless,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  hypogene  (nether  bom)  rocks  reach  the  surface  elsewhere ; 
but  the  quartz  and  flinty  debris  is  so  abundant  that  but  little  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  the  geologist  to  detect  and  inspect  intrusive  rocks, 
especially  if  they  exist  in  low  valleys. 

"  Some  of  the  slates  which  were  observed,  near  the  confines  of  Pu- 
laski and  Saline  counties,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fourche,  have 
much  the  character  and  composition  of  slates  which  I  found  in  my 
survey  of  the  Northwest  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States ;  other  slates 
observed  in  the  Magnet  Cove,  and  along  some  portion  of  Hot  Spring 
creek,  approach,  in  lithological  aspect,  to  slates  in  the  gold  regions  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Occoee  District  of  Tennessee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  not  being  pitted  over  with  small  cubical  cavities. 

"From  the  occurrence  of  such  slates,  the  qnartz  association,  and  the 
appearance  locally  of  black  magnetic  sand,  the  existence  of  some  gold 
may  be  inferred,  which  might  be  detected  by  washing  the  gravel  and 
sand  of  some  of  the  streams ;  still  I  have  myself^  as  yet,  not  actually 
seen  any  particles  of  gold  or  gold-bearing  quartz ;  nor  have  I,  so  far, 
obtained  any  well  authenticated  evidence  of  its  having  been  actually 
collected  by  others,  except  a  few  particles  said  to  have  been  washed 
oat  of  the  sands  of  Cove  creek.  I  could,  therefore,  at  present,  only 
recommend  the  search  as  accessory  to  other  pursuits  during  hours  and 
days  of  leisure.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  California  oi  in 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  would  be  best  qualified  to  under- 
take such  work ;  and  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  grounds  adjacent  to 
these  peculiar  slates  it  would  be  well  for  the  owners  of  lands,  thus 
fovorably  situated,  and  with  such  experience,  to 'undertake,  when  not 
otherwise  employed,  to  test  their  lands. 

"  Where  the  slates  are  smooth  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  traversed  by 
ferruginous  quartz  veins,  (i.  e.  reddish  yellow  quartz,)  and  where  black, 
magnetic  iron  sand  is  observed  in  the  gullies  and  beds  of  the  creeks, 
lure  the  most  favorable  situations  to  prosecute  the  search ;  and,  if  the 
^rmptoms  justify  the  task,  some  of  the  streams  might  be  turned,  and 
the  gravel  and  sands  of  their  beds  washed  and  fanned ;  some  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  rewarded  by  interesting  discoveries,  if  not  in  gold, 
in  brilliant  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  detection 
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of  beds  or  veins  of  serpentine,  which  appear  to  be  locally  associated 
with  the  slates  of  this  country,  particularly  where  it  is  intermixed 
with  a  black  flinty  slate  (kieselschiefer.)  Where  the  argellaceous, 
talcoas,  and  mica  slates  lie  adjacent  to  granite,  as  does  the  killas  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  schists  of  the  mineral  regions  of  Connecticut,  dis- 
coveries of  valuable  ores  of  copper  and  other  metals  may  be  expected. 

"The  novaculite^  or  honestones,  of  Hot  Spring  county  is  truly  a 
most  beautiful  material.  The  finest  quality,  fit  for  setting  a  delicate 
edge  on  razors  and  cutlery,  is  sometimes  opalescent,  and  sometimes 
possesses  the  snowy  whiteness  and  appearance  of  the  close-textured 
Carrara  marble.  Every  grade  of  grit  and  hardness  may  be  obtained 
in  the  high  ridges  of  the  western  part  of  Hot  -Spring  county,  from 
that  suitable  for  grinding  an  axe  to  the  hard  variety  in  use  by  engrav- 
ers. The  purer  varieties  of  the  *  Arkansas  honestone'  break  with  a 
flat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  present  the  appearance  and  lustre  of  the 
purest  and  whitest  wax,  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  blemish.  In 
the  selection,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  reject  those  traversed  by  quartz 
veins,  which  are  sometimes  so  minute  and  so  nearly  the  color  of  the 
stone  that  they  can  hardly  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye  without  close 
inspection.  Quartz  veins  greatly  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  stone 
by  blurring  the  edge  of  the  tool  every  time  it  passes  over  it  Beds, 
even  of  the  finest  grain,  are  abundant  in  this  part  of  Hot  Spring 
county ;  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  manufacturer  of  this  valua* 
lie  article  experiences  is  in  the  fissured  and  fractured  condition  of  the 
rock  in  its  original  bed,  incident,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the 
difturbed,  ruptured,  dislocated,  and  upheaved  stat«  of  the  whole  quar- 
tose  formation  in  the  ridges  around  the  Hot  Springs,  bespeaking  of  the 
internal  commotions  which  at  one  period  convulsed  this  country. 
Many  quarries  of  the  best  quality  of  hone  and  whetstones  are  rendered 
useless  from  these  causes,  as  no  solid  blocks  of  sufficient  size  can  be 
obtained.  Much  labor  and  money  has  often  to  be  expended  before 
quarries  can  be  discovered  which  will  afford  blocks  of  the  required 
size,  and  free  from  the  imperfections  of  quartz  veins,  which  latter  have 
in  fact  originated  from  the  same  cause,  the  cracks  having  been  subse- 
quently filled  up  by  an  infiltration  of  waters  holding  silex  in  solution. 
This,  together  with  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  the  stone,  is  the 
reason  why,  even  now,  these  *  Arkansas  honestones'  still  command 
so  high  a  price  in  the  market.  With  the  proper  precaution  and  ex- 
perience these  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  we  have  to  look  to 
this  part  of  Arkansas  for  oilstones  such  as  Egypt  hardly  produces ; 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  mineral  which  Hot  Spring 
county,  at  present,  affords.  The  'divide*  between  Hot  Spring  and 
Gulfer  creeks  has  furnished,  up  to  this  time,  the  greatest  variety  of  the 
*  Ouachita  oilstone,'  and  'Arkansas  hone.' 

"Intense  chemical  action  beneath  the  hardened  crust,  has  given 
rise  to  gaseous  emanations ;  the  elastic  force  of  these  pent  up  vapors 
and  gases  overcoming,  at  last,  the  resistance  exerted  by  the  superin- 
cumbent rocks,  finally  found  a  vent  by  dislocating,  tilting,  and  rending 
asunder  its  rocky  casement ;  and  though  these  powerful  forces  now 
slumber  by  reason,  probably,  of  these  vents  which  they  have  mad« 
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for  themselves  through  these  numerous  crevices  of  the  rocks,  we  have 
still  evidence  of  an  incandescent  condition  of  the  interior  in  the  nu- 
merous hot  springs  which  issue  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and 
which,  doubtless,  have  acquired  their  temperature  either  by  actual 
contact  with  the  still  heated  rocks  amongst  which  they  flow,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  by  the  waters  being  permeated  by  heated  gases^ 
vapors,  and  steam  in  their  course  to  the  surface. 

"  The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  some  that  their  temperature  is 
due  to  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  caustic  lime  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  this  notion,  altogether  improbable,  and  hardly  admissible, 
since,  even  if  caustic  lime  has,  at  one  time,  assisted  at  their  sources, 
the  incessant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  continuingthrough  ages,  which 
even  now  forces  its  way  in  volumes  to  the  surface  at  this  locality, 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  converted  the  caustic  lime  into  carbonate  of 
lime,  (limestone,)  which  combination  could  no  longer  generate  heat  by 
simple  contact  with  water.  It  is  possible  that  the  water  itself,  coming 
in  contact  with  highly  oxidizablo  metallic  bases,  such  as  those  that 
may  be  extracted  from  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  might  itself 
suffer  decomposition,  yielding  its  oxygen  to  the  metal  with  an  evolu- 
tion of  heat  amply  sufficient,  it  is  true,  to  raise  its  temperature  even 
to  the  boiling  point,  but  in  that  case,  we  should,  probably,  find  an 
evolution  of  hydrogen  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  accompanying  the 
water  to  the  surface,  and  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  admit  that  the 
water  comes  from  an  immense  depth,  entirely  beyond  the  oxidizing 
influence  of  atmospheric  air,  all  of  which  is  less  probable  than  the 
explanation  heretofore  advanced,  of  heated  gases  and  vapors,  which 
we  actually  see  bubbling  to  the  surface  through  the  water,  imparting 
their  caloric  to  the  water  during  their  passage. 

"  It  is  from  the  southwest  slope  of  the  same  *  divide'  which  affords 
the  honestones,  that  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  reach 
the  surface  and  flow  in  numerous  streamlets  down  its  declivity,  mingling 
their  waters  finally  with  those  of  Hot  Spring  creek,  which  for  many 
hundred  yards  reeks  in  the  morning  sun  from  the  ascent  of  the  heated 
vapors,  not  even  cooled  down  by  commingling  with  the  cold  waters 
of  that  stream. 

"  There  are  said  to  be  some  thirty  or  forty  different  sources  whence 
hot  springs  issue  to  the  surface.  I  examined  personaUy  and  took  the 
temperature  of  twenty-five,  and  found  them  to  vary  from  106°  to  149° 
of  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  manufactured  by  Kendall  &  Bro.,  of 
London.  It  is  said  that  the  hottest  have  been  found  to  range  some- 
times as  high  as  150°  to  156° ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  dif- 
ference is  to  be  accounted  for  by  variations  in  the  scales  of  different 
thermometers,  or  whether  the  springs  are  themselves  intermittent  in 
their  temperature.  I  only  found  one  rising  as  high  as  149°,  one  146°, 
two  145°,  two  144°,  two  142°;  the  others  rangmg  from  134°  down- 
wards. 

"  These  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  the  hottest  sprmgs  in  the  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ; 
for  the  *  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia'  only  range  from  100  to  106°,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  published  of  those  springs  in  1854,  by  John 
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J.  Moorman,  M.  D.,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  *  Warm 
Springs  of  Virginia'  is  stated,  by  the  same  author,  to  be  only  98°  of 
Fahrenheit  scale. 

"From  the  number  of  these  springs  and  the  variety  of  temperature, 
baths  of  any  required  temperature  might  be  furnished  to  invalids  and 
bathers  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  present,  however,  they  are  all  con- 
ducted into  a  common  gutter  that  supplies  the  reservoirs  over  the  bath- 
houses, and  when  drawn  off  for  the  douche  or  for  the  bath-tub,  the 
water  is  usually  at  a  temperature  as  hot  as  the  skin  can  bear  it,  and 
otten  hotter. 

"  Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  appreciate  degrees  of 
heat  by  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  will  be  able  to  fonn  a  correct 
idea  of  the  temperature,  from  the  fact  that  the  hottest  of  them  are 
just  the  right  temperature  to  scald  hogs  and  take  the  feathers  off 
chickens.  The  water  of  one  spring  is  conducted  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  hotel,  which  there  serves  for  a  variety  of  useful  purpoise,  and  econ- 
omizes fuel. 

"  Where  these  hot  springs  have  flowed  down  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
they  have  deposited  in  their  course  calcareous  tufa^  which  has  coated 
the  entire  surface  down  to  the  edge  of  Hot  Spring  creek  with  a  crust 
and  wall  of  porous  carbonate  of  lime;  some  of  which,  recently  formed, 
is  still  in  the  state  of  a  soft  mud ;  other  portions  are  more  or  less  in- 
durated. But  little  of  it  has,  however,  acquired  the  solidity  or  retain- 
ed the  purity  of  color  of  the  travertino  deposited  from  the  hot  springs 
flowing  from  the  banks  of  the  Appenines,  in  Italy,  and  which  has 
been  employed  in  that  country,  in  tne  construction  of  St.  Peters  and 
some  of  the  most  noble  and  elaborate  architectural  structures  of  that 
country,  and  forms  the  precipitous  and  picturesque  cliffs  around 
Tivoli. 

"My  chemical  reagent  case  being  at  my  camp  in  White  county, 
where  the  geological  survey  is  now  progressing,  I  have  not  been  able, 
on  this  occasion,  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the  constituents  of  the 
hot  springs ;  but  I  have  applied  such  as  I  could  obtain  in  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's oflSce,  at  the  Hot  Springs,  and  find  the  following  ingredients : 
carbonic  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  probably  alumina,  also  silica; 
chlorides :  probably  both  of  soda  and  potash. 

"  Judgiug  from  the  curative  properties  of  these  waters,  I  expect  to 
find  in  them,  when  they  come  to  be  thoroughly  analyzed,  caroonate 
of  potash  and  soda,  as  well  as  iodides  and  bromides  of  these  bases ; 
since,,  in  most  cases,  glandular  swellings  and  visceral  obstructions 
seem  to  be  removed  and  reduced  by  the  use  of  these  waters.  To 
detect  these  springs  it  is  almost  always  necessary  fii-st  to  concentrate 
the  water  by  boiling  down  large  quantities  of  the  water  before  the 
chemical  reactions  of  these  substances  can  be  brought  out.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  detection  of  arsenic,  which,  however,  is  usually 
best  detected  in  the  deposits  and  sediments.  No  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen was  detected  in  the  vnconcentrated  water  of  me  spring  ex- 
amined. I  did  not  have  the  means  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  either 
nitrogen  or  oxygen. 

"  Hereafter,  during  the  regular  and  systematic  progress  of  the  geo- 
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logical  survey,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  in  detail  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  constituenta  of  these  remarkable  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 
I  am  induced  to  believe,  however,  that  their  effects  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  are  due  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  their  elevated  temperature 
than  to  their  chemical  properties ;  for  thermal  waters  produce  always 
powerful  effects,  both  on  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
remove,  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  with  the  copious  perspiration 
induced,  effete,  obnoxious,  and  abnormal  matters.  However,  the 
chemical  contents,  acting  more  on  the  secretory  and  glandular  organs, 
often  aid  materially  in  removing  obstructions  and  regulating  the 
secretions. 

"  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  valuable  remedial  proper- 
ties of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  especially  in  chronic  diseases. 
For  cutaneous  disorders,  certain  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
neuralgia,  mercurial  complaints,  and  visceral  obstructions,  they  are 
peculiarly  applicable,  and  often  effect  remarkable  cures  even  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Many  cases  which  have  refused  to  yield  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicine  by  the  most  experienced  and  skillful  physicians, 
have  been  either  greatly  mitigated  or  entirely  cured  by  the  use  of 
these  waters.  Invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  even  Europe, 
have  resorted  to  these  Hot  Springs  with  the  happiest  effects  on  their 
health,  spirits,  and  constitution ;  and  from  the  great  variety  in  the 
temperature  of  the  different  springs  they  are  applicable  to  every  case 
where  thermal  waters  are  indicated. 

"The  magnificent  crystallizations  of  limpid  quartz  found  both  in 
Hot  Spring  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  elsewhere  in  this  part  of 
Arkansas,  are  either  obtained  from  cavities  and  crevices  in  a  hard 
quartzose  sandstone,  situated  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ridges 
of  the  above  described  quartzose  formation,  overlying  the  slates,  or  in 
the  red  clay  and  loose  debris  at  the  foot  of  their  slopes.  They  have 
evidently  been  formed  by  the  percolation  of  waters,  holding  silica  in 
solution,  into  the  cavities  and  interstices  of  the  sandstone.  Silex  is 
often  dissolved  by  thermal  waters,  especially  those  impregnated  with 
alkaline  carbonates. 

"  When  such  waters  have  an  opportunity  of  depositing  their  mine- 
ral contents  slowly  and  without  disturbance,  the  silex  will  be  deposited, 
atom  by  atom,  so  as  to  assume  the  regular  mathematical  solid  peculiar 
to  this  beautiful  mineral.  This  law  applies,  indeed,  to  all  pure  mineral 
substances  of  definite  chemical  composition ;  each  mineral,  when  pass- 
ing from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  will  arrange  its  particles  in  con- 
formity with  the  plans  of  the  mathematical  nucleus  appertaining  to 
it,  on  and  around  which  they  will  seggregate  in  decraments  either  co- 
incident with  the  planes  of  the  original  primitive  nucleus,  or  pass  into 
secondary  derivative  forms,  often  complicated,  but  always  dessectable 
back  to  the  primative  form. 

"  The  well  finished  surfaces  of  such  crystallizations  have  the  most 
exquisite  natural  polish,,  reflecting  images  with  such  perfection  that 
the  mineralogist  has  availed  himself  of  their  mirror-like  faces  in 
order  to  measure  the  angles  of  adjacent  planes  with  an  instrument 
called  a  goniometer ;  and  this  is  often  his  most  reliable  guide  in  de- 
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ctdiDg  ujpon  the  identity  of  species,  each  mineral  species  having  its 
appropnato  angle,  even  if  it  should  not  differ  in  the  number  and  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  its  planes."  C 
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No.  V. 

Manures. — The  early  Virginians  appear  to  have  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  subject  of  manures,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
in  any  way  after  it  was  cleared,  the  garden  and  an  extra  lot  for  raising 
roots  and  other  vegetables,  the  orchard  and  another  lot  for  raising 
cotton,  perhaps,  excepted.*  As  the  excellent  products  of  the  two 
first  are  subjects  of  frequent  mention,  we  may  suppose  them  to  have 
been  the  chief  recipients  ot  the  accumulations  of  the  stable.  Not  so, 
however,  with  their  fields ;  and  the  reason  was  given  in  the  former 
report — the  abundance  of  virgin  soil  at  their  disposal. 

Says  Glover,  "  When  the  strength  of  their  land  is  worn  out,  they 
never  manure  it  to  bring  it  in  heart,  but  let  it  lie  for  pasture  for  all 
men's  cattle  to  graze  upon,  and  clear  more  ground  out  of  the  woods 
to  plant  in."  And  Clayton,  "  The  generality  of  Virginia  is  a  sandy 
land  with  a  shallow  soil,  so  that  after  they  have  cleared  a  fresh  piece 
of  ground  out  of  the  woods,  it  will  not  bear  tobacco  past  two  or  three 
years,  unless  cow-penned  ;  for  they  manure  their  ground  by  keeping 
their  cattle,  as  in  the  south  you  do  your  sheep,  every  night  confining 
them  within  hurdles,  which  they  remove  when  they  have  sufficient! v 
dunged  one  spot  of  ground.  But,  alas !  they  cannot  improve  much 
thus.  Besides,  it  produces  a  strong  sort  of  tobacco,  in  which  the 
smokers  say  they  can  plainly  taste  a  fulsomeness.  Therefore,  every 
three  or  four  years  they  must  be  for  clearing  a  new  piece  of  ground 
out  of  the  woods,  which  requires  much  labor  and  toil,  it  being  so  thick 
grown  all  over  with  massy  timber.  Thus  their  plantations  run  over 
vast  tracts  of  ground,  each  ambitioning  to  engross  as  much  as  they 
can,  that  they  may  be  sure  to  have  enough  to  plant,  and  for  their 
flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  to  feed  and  range  in.  So  that  plantations 
of  1,000,  2,000,  or  3,000  acres  are  common ;  whereby  the  country  is 
thinly  inhabited ;  their  living  solitary  and  unsociable ;  trading  con- 
fused and  dispersed,  besides  other  inconveniences;  whereas  they 
might  improve  200  or  300  acres  to  more  advantage,  and  would  make 
the  country  much  more  healthy."  Again,  Hugh  Jones,  in  1724,  "The 
whole  country  is  a  perfect  forest,  except  where  the  woods  are  cleared 
for  plantations,  and  old  fields^  and  where  have  formerly  been  Indian 
towns,  KViA  poisoned  fields  and  meadows,  where  the  timber  has  been 
burnt  down  in  fur-hunting,  or  otherwise ;  and  about  the  creeks  and 
rivers  are  large  rank  morasses  or  marshes,  and  up  the  country  are 
poor  savannahs.     Land  newly  cleared  will  last  for  tobacco  some  years, 

*  Flax  and  hemp  were  also  among  their  imall  crop^  bnt  the  scene  of  the 
former  was  annually  changed ;  the  latter,  though  reouiring  a  rich  soil,  might 
be  raised  for  many  years  on  the  same  spot  without  eznausting  its  fertility. 
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if  it  be  good,  as  it  is  where  fine  timber  or  grape-vines  grow.  When 
hired,  it  m  forced  to  bear  tobacco  by  penning  their  cattle  upon  it;  but 
cow -pen  tobacco  tastes  8tro%.  When  land  is  tired  of  tobacco  it  will 
bear  Indian  corn,  or  English  wheat,  or  any  other  European  grain  or 
seed,  with  wonderful  increase." — Pages  35,  39. 

While  we  here  see  the  antiquity  of  moveable  cow-pens,  we  also 
find  that  the  practice  of  cutting  down,  wearing  out,  and  turning  out 
lands,  of  which  we  have  had  such  reiterated  complaints,  is  also  no 
novelty.  And  yet  had  other  modes  of  improving  their  lands  been 
suggested  from  the  very  first  Thus  Smith,  "The  color  of  the  earth 
we  found  in  divers  places,  resembleth"  *  *  *  "  ftiHer's earth,  »iar/, 
and  divers  other  sudii  appearances."  And,  again  :  "  To  manure  the 
land  no  place  hath  more  white  and  blue  marble  [marl]  than  here." — 
I.  115,  II.  38.  And  Clayton:  "Hitherto  they  have  used  no  other 
mode  of  improving  and  manuring  their  land  in  Virginia  than  cow- 
penning;  yet  I  suppose  they  might  find  very  good  marl  in  many 
places.  I  have  seen  both  red  and  blue  marl  at  some  breaks  of  hills. 
This  would  be  their  proper  manure  for  their  sandy  land,  if  they  spread 
it  not  too  thick,  theirs  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  shallow,  sandy  soil, 
which  was  the  reason  I  never  advised  any  to  use  lime,  though  they 
have  very  good  lime  of  oyster-shells ;  for  that  is  the  properest  manure 
for  cold  clay  land,  and  not  for  sandy  soil.  But  as  most  lands  have 
one  swamp  or  another  bordering  on  them,  they  may  certainly  get 
admirable  slitch  [marsh-mud]  wherewith  to  manure  all  their  uplands.'^- — 
See  also  Beverley's  History,  B.  II.  Chap,  III.,  or  Farmers'  Register, 
VII.  667. 

Here  are  clear  recommendations  to  the  use  of  marl,  first  by  tlie 
founder  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards  by  one  of  its  most  intelligent 
sojourners,  yet  we  know  not  that  it  was  heeded  by  the  planters.  If 
experiments  were  tried  and  proved  successful,  the  knowledge  of  them 
has  been  lost.  For,  while  several  travelers  and  others  refer  to  the 
mixture  of  shells  with  the  soil  in  particular  localities,  and  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  his  "  Notes,"  says  that  "  marl  abounds  generally,"  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  its  use  or  effects.  Some  of  the  planters,  however,  having  tried 
marsh-mud  as  a  manure  for  their  tobacco-lots — a  spadeful  in  each  hill 
— afresh  from  the  marsh,  and  found  it  injurious  rather  than  beneficial, 
he  [Clayton]  advised  that  it  be  carried  out  and  left  in  heaps  to  Ih3 
pulverized  by  one  or  more  winter's  frosts  before  spreading.  But  this 
suggestion,  like  many  others,  perhaps  was  premature. 

Yet,  would  it  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  old  Virginians  knew 
nothing  of  an  improved  agriculture?  We  have  already  heard  the 
comprehensive  testimony  of  Jones :  "  Most  if  not  all  sorts  of  English 
husbandry,  /  know  experimentally,  may  be  carried  on  there  with  much 
less  labor,  and  far  greater  increase  than  in  England."  Why,  then,  was 
it  not  adopted  and  persisted  in?  This  requires  explanation,  and 
fortunately  Jones  himself  gives  reasons  good,  though  he  has  overlooke<l 
several  of  the  strongest. 

"  As  for  barley^ 8  being  burnt  up  with  dry,  hot  weather,  it  often  has 
the  same  fate  in  several  parts  of  England ;  besides,  more  experience 
and  observation  of  seasons  will  make  people  more  expert  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  that  and  all  other  sorts  of  grain  or  seeds,  and  gi*ass,  that  they 
have  not  there  brought  yet  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

^  SeyeT&l  £!nglish  farmers  hsLve  indeed  been  baulked  of  their  ex- 
pectation, in  attempts  of  carrying  on  their  art  to  great  advantage  in 
Virginia,  but  this,  in  a  great  measure,  I  attribute  to  their  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  too  strict  observance  of  English  customs  and  times,  without 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  of  soils,  seasons,  and  climates  ; 
besides  the  vast  expense  and  trouble,  and  the  long  time  required  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  their  purpose,  in  building  cf  bams,  farm-houses, 
Ac.  So  that  at  last  they  run  into  the  rapid  current  of  planting  to- 
bacco, which  they  know  will  bring  them  in  a  ceitain  gain  with  but 
little  expense. 

"  Now  for  the  conveniency  of  husbandry,  I  know  a  certain  gentle- 
man, who  employs  a  great  number  of  negroes  in  clearing  plantations, 
and  planting  com  and  tobacco  as  usual  with  this  intention,  viz:  when 
the  negroes  shall  have  cleared  the  land,  planted  hedges,  and  built  bams 
and  farm-houses  gradually  in  a  few  years,  without  any  hindrance  to 
their  crops,  then  he  proposed  to  let  these  farms  with  a  stock  of  cattle, 
&c.,  ready  upon  them,  for  a  small  rent  and  fines,  to  such  poor,  honest, 
and  skillful  farmers  as  he  can  procure  to  come  and  take  them,  either 
upon  long  lease  or  for  lives,  and  remove  his  negroes  upon  fresh  land 
to  prepare  more  farms  ^Tis  pity  hut  this  project  were  more  frequently 
practised  ;  for  thereby  good  estates  might  be  raised  in  families,  many 
an  unfortunate  family  might  retrieve  their  bad  circumstances,  and  find 
employment  and  great  benefit;  and  all  this  carried  on  with  the  same 
opportunity  of  profit  from  tobacco  as  other  gentlemen  planters  have ; 
nay  better,  in  that  the  hands  would  be  still  tending  fresh  ground." — 
Pages  124-5. 

W©  regret  that  he  omitted  to  give  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  for 
it  was  worthy  of  being  remembered  by  posterity,  and  his  method,  we 
think,  was  worthy  of  adoption,  as  their  settled  policy,  by  all  such 
wealthy  planters  whose  capital  would  permit  it.  Had  such  been  the 
case,  very  difi'erent  would  have  been  the  condition  of  Virginia. 

Again  :  "  Would  it  not  be  for  the  good  of  thousands  of  unfortunate 
people,  besides  for  the  benefit  of  Virginia,  \i  farmers  were  there  settled, 
and  husbandry  carried  on  regularly,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  and  grass 
brought  to  perfection  ?"  "  How  cheap  might  ships  be  there  victualed 
with  the  best  provision,  and  what  quantities  of  barreled  beef  and  pork 
might  be  exported  from  Virginia,  with  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  &c., 
and  be  sent  to  several  parts  of  the  world,  where  such  things  turn  to 
very  good  account  for  the  merchant  and  fjirmer?  Many  indeed  have 
been  oaulked  in  planting  and  husbandry  there  ;  but  such  have  been 
chiefly  Londoners,  who  are  strangers  to  country  business^ — Pages 
140-41. 

The  failure  of  such  was  not  like  to  convert  the  native  planter,  who 
under  the  circumstances  proved  himself  the  truly  practical  man.  He 
was  not  without  apology  for  his  general  system,  however  posterity 
may  lament  its  abuses.  If  he  yielded  to  the  magnetic  attraction  of 
tobacco,  it  was  because  the  grasping  and  oppressive  policy  of  the 
mother  conntry  had  left  no  other  source  of  supply  for  the  numerooa 
6 
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wants  of  that  civilization  which  he  was  not  willing  to  surrender.  He 
met  the  present  necessity.  And  if  he  did  not  immediately  set  about 
devising  an  improved  system  adapted  to  his  locality,  or  if  he  omitted 
to  put  m  practice  the  whole  of  what  he  knew,  it  was  because  of  the 
immense  treasure  of  virgin  soil  which  lay  in  his  rear  and  invited  his 
occupation.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  when  we  read  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  written  as  they  were  much  more  than  a  century 
after  the  settlement  of  our  country : 

"  Viewed  and  considered  as  a  settlement,  Virginia  is  far  from  being 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  Not  a 
tenth  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  that  which  is  cultivated,  is  far 
from  being  so  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  It  produces,  how- 
ever, considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  fruit  of  many 
kinds,  besides  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses. 

"  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  this  colony  can  be  called  flourish- 
ing or  not ;  because  though  it  produces  great  quantities  of  tobacco 
and  grain,  yet  there  seem  to  be  very  few  improvements  carrying  on  it. 
Great  part  of  Virginia  is  a  wilderness,  and  as  many  of  the  genSemen 
are  in  possession  of  immense  tracts  of  land,  it  is  like  to  continue  so. 

"The  Viiginians  arc  content  if  they  can  but  live  from  day  to  day; 
they  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ; 
and  if  they  have  but  enough  of  this  to  pay  their  merchants  in  London, 
and  to  provide  for  their  pleasures,  they  are  satisfied  and  desire  nothing 
more.  Some  few,  indeed,  have  been  rather  more  enterprising,  and 
have  endeavored  to  improve  their  estates  by  raising  indigo,  and  other 
schemes ;  but  whether  it  has  been  owing  to  the  climate,  or  to  their 
inexperience  in  these  matters,  I  am  unable  to  deteimine,  but  their  suc- 
cess has  not  answered  their  expectations." — Burnaby,  in  1759,  Hist. 
B^.  V.  37,  91. 

Or  take  this  from  a  later  witness :  **  The  agriculture  on  the  plan- 
tations is  different  from  everything  in  Europe,  being  either  tobacco, 
three  feet  high,  with  the  plants  a  yard  apart,  or  Indian  corn,  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  between  each  stalk,  in  regular  straight  rows,  fre- 
quently twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height." — SmyUi,  in  1 773 ;  Ibid,  VI.,  81 . 

These  were  her  principal  staples.  The  labor  required  for  their  pro- 
duction was  either  arduous  or  incessant  The  King  of  Britain  claimed 
for  his  people,  and  rigidly  enforced,  the  exclusive  right  of  traffic  in  the 
fruits  of  that  labor.  For  these  the  planters  of  Vii^inia  were  badly 
paid,  and  of  course  there  could  have  been  left  but  little  leisure  or  capi- 
tal to  be  devoted  to  other  objects,  had  this  been  permitted  and  properly 
encouraged.  If  England  had  no  such  drill  crops  as  tobacco  and  Indian 
com ;  if  our  climate  was  so  different  from  hers  as  to  demand  a  change 
of  times  and  seasons  in  sowing  and  reaping  and  all  the  operations  of 
a  judicious  husbandry,  then  would  it  have  been  folly  to  look  there  for 
the  instruction  which  could  only  be  learned  in  the  school  of  experiment. 

The  loyalty  of  Virginia  was  grossly  abused,  and  she  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. But  when  she  came  to  act  on  her  own  responsibility,  and 
was  called  at  once,  by  necessity  and  patriotism,  to  reconcile  improve- 
ment with  profit,  she  happily  found  that  she  had  not  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  and  that ''  where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way." 
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There  was  a  time — and  neariy  in  the  dawn  of  our  history — when, 
as  we  have  Aeen,  efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities  abroad  "to  draw 
off  the  people  from  the  immediate  planting  of  tobacco,  by  engaging 
them  in  the  product  of  other  and  more  useful  commodities."  These 
attempts  were  favored  by  our  domestic  legislation,  which  for  genera- 
tions did  not  lose  sight  of  an  object  so  important.  Of  these  new  sub- 
jects of  culture,  recommended  with  such  persistence  but  followed  by 
the  people  with  unequal  steps,  mne  and  silk  occupy  too  conspicuous 
a  place  in  our  history  to  be  passed  over  in  such  a  review  as  this.  We 
h^  to  say  a  few  words  of  these  in  order. 

YiN^YARDS  AND  WiNB. — Smith  and  his  companions  having  observed 
that  the  vine  was  indigenous  in  Virffinia ;  that  it  grew  with  remarka- 
ble luxuriance ;  and  where  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  it  bore 
fruit  in  abundance.  "  Of  these  hedge-grapes,"  says  he,  "  we  made 
near  twenty  gallons  of  wine,  which  was  like  our  French  British 
vfines^  hut  certainly  they  would  prove  good  were  they  well  manured^ — 
L  126.  He  complaint  that  those  who  depreciated  all  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  colony,  said  that  the  wine  was  too  sour — "  yet  better 
than  they  sent  us  any  :  and  in  two  or  three  years  but  one  hogshead 
of  claret" — Hist.  Eegieter,  I.  54.  But  this  was  sufficient  for  an  ex- 
periment Of  the  idlers  who  returned  to  their  work  on  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Delaware,  we  read  that  "  The  French  prepared  to  plant  the 
vines." — Smith,  II.  6.  In  1619  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  sent  over  "divers 
skillful  vignerons,  together  with  store  of  vine-slips  of  the  best  Euro- 
pean kindsy — Stith,  177.  In  1621  the  Frenchmen  affirmed  that  no 
country  was  more  proper  for  vines,  olives,  silk,  rice,  <fec.,  and  returned 
a  specimen  of  their  product. — Smith,  II.  60;  Stith,218;  Beverley,  107. 

feut  in  1629  the  Assembly,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  recom- 
mending these  and  other  commodities  to  their  continued  attention, 
state  that  these  Frenchmen  either  did  not  understand  their  business  or 
willfully  concealed  their  skill,  for  that  they  worked  to  but  little  purpose. 
In  1632  they  say  further,  that  they  not  only  neglected  to  plant  any 
vines  themselves,  but  had  ruined  the  vineyard  raised  with  great  cost 
by  the  old  Company ;  and  passed  an  oider  the  same  session  that  each 
planter  should  that  year  set  five  plants  per  poll,  and  the  next  year 
twenty.  In  1658  they  offered  a  premium  of  10,000  lbs.  tobacco  to 
whomsoever  should  first  make  two  tuns  of  wine  from  a  vineyard  planted 
here. — ^Hening  1. 136,  161,  170. 

Before  1648,  Capt  Brocas,  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  abroad, 
caused  a  vineyard  to  be  planted  and  had  made  most  excellent  wine. — 
Hist  Register,  II.  74.  Glover,  who  had  also  noticed  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  native  vines,  informs  us,  that  '^  some  few  of  the  plant- 
era  made  of  them  a  wine  which,  to  the  taste,  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  French  claret,"  and  supposed  it  would  be  improved  by  setting 
them  out  in  convenient  vineyards,  and  tending  them  with  that  view. 

Beverley,  the  historian,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  inform  him- 
self upon  this  subject  from  books  as  well  as  observation  and  inquiry, 
had  before  1715  planted  a  vineyard  of  thres  acre«,  principally  of  natiie 
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vines*,  with  varieties  from  several  foreign  countries,  and  appears  to 
have  succeeded  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  CJol.  John  Fon- 
taine and  Rev.  Hugh  Jones  both  attest  its  remarkable  product,  and 
speak  of  a  wager,  depending  on  his  still  greater  success,  by  which  he 
won  a  thousand  guineas. — Jones,  59,  128-30  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Hugue- 
not, 265  ;  Beverley,  107,  260.  This  experiment  was  then  thought  to 
have  proved  conclusively  the  fitness  of  Virginia  for  this  culture,  and 
for  a  time  the  example  was  followed  by  others.  The  Palatines  of 
Germanna — whom  Gov.  Spotswood  had  settled  on  the  Rappahannock — 
affected  this  branch  of  culture,  as  did  also  the  Huguenots  at  Manakin, 
on  James  River. — ^Jones,  59 ;  Beverley,  106,  229.  The  men  of  either 
colony  must  have  brought  the  required  knowledge  from  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  inherited 
both  their  taste  and  skill.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  wine 
was  produced  by  them  in  quantities  sufficient  to  become  a  regular 
article  of  commerce,  though  grapes  were  raised  in  abundance  for  their 
tables. 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  l769f  is  given  an  abstract  of  a  memoir 
by  Mr.  A.  Hill,  an  Englishman,  said  to  be  well  versed  in  this  subject, 
on  the  best  mode  of  making  wine  from  grapes  grown  in  Bermuda  and 
Virginia ;  accounting  for  former  failures,  and  suggesting  in  particular 
a  remedy  for  an  observed  tendency  in  the  must  to  proceed  beyond  the 
vinous  to  the  acid  fermentation.  If  we  must  look  abroad  for  instruc- 
tion, the  modes  puraued  in  Spain  and  Maderia,  he  thought,  would 
have  been  better  than  those  used  by  Frenchmen.  This  also  was  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Fontaine  concerning  Beverley's  experiment.  The 
noticeable  fact  that  grapes  here  ripened  unequally  on  the  same  bunch, 
he  also  thought  was  a  kind  provision  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  the 
mixture  of  their  juices  under  pressure  would  correct  the  qualities  of 
each  other.  Whether  this  has  ever  been  verified  by  sufficient  experi- 
ment we  know  not,  but  it  seems  proper  to  mention  it  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  subiect. 

We  may  suppose  tnat  the  essay  of  Mr.  Hill  was  read  in  Virginia, 
and  contributed  to  revive  the  hopes  of  many ;  for  the  next  year  a 
number  of  gentlemen  raised  by  subscription  a  fund  to  be  expended  in 
premiums  for  raising  wine  and  silk.  £500  were  offered  to  any  one 
who,  within  eight  years,  should,  from  the  vintage  of  a  single  season, 
make  as  many  as  ten  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  £100  to  the  second  can- 
didate. Two  years  thereafter,  the  Assembly  adopted  their  scheme, 
promising  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  their  subscription  from  the 
public  treasury. — Hening,  VII.  564-7.  What  farther  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  particular  project  we  do  not  learn ;  but  in  1769  the 
Assembly,  not  discouraged  by  the  early  failures,  and  still  persuaded 
that  our  climate  and  soil  must  be  favorable  to  the  purpose,  made  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  vineyard  in  the  vicinity 
of  Williamsburg,  under  the  management  of  Andrew  Estave,  a  French- 

*  Tliose  which  be  had  noticed  are  thrown  by  him  rather  loosely  into  four 
classes,  but  some  in  either  kind  have  been  more  accurately  distinguished  by 
late  observers. — ^Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  106-6. 

t  Page  382. 
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man,  with  the  pledge  of  conveying  the  same  to  him,  if  in  six  years  the 
experiment  should  answer  his  and  their  expectations.  But  from  some 
cause  this  adventure  also  miscarried,  and  in  1776  they  ordered  the 
property  to  be  sold — Hening,  VIII.  365,  IX.  239.  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  effort  made  by  the  Assembly  to  promote  directly 
an  object  which  was  thenceforth  left  to  private  enterprise. 

Col.  Robert  Boiling,  of  Buckingham,  who  had  traveled  in  Europe, 
and  was  early  impressed  with  the  miportance  of  including  this  among 
the  subjects  of  rural  economy  in  Virginia,  had  studied  me  subject  in 
the  best  European  authorities  and  compiled  a  memoir  on  the  vine-cul- 
ture for  his  own  use,  and  ultimately,  as  is  supposed,  for  that  of  the 
public — having  laid  off  a  vineyard  of  four  acres  at  his  seat,  Chellow, 
he  filled  it  with  varieties  of  foreign  vines,  which  had  begun  to  bear, 
with  a  promise  of  happy  results,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  his  operations 
by  his  death  in  1775.  His  vineyard,  like  many  others,  was  neglected 
and  went  to  ruin.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  in  relation  to  a 
somewhat  vexed  question — the  origin  of  the  celebrated  "Bland" 
ffrape — that  he  states  it — apparently  by  authority — to  have  sprung 
m)m  the  seed  of  raisins. — American  Farmer,  X.  387.  Anthony  Win- 
ston, when  offering  for  sale  his  place  in  Buckingham,  known  as  Hun- 
tington, says :  "  At  this  place  I  made  one  hundred  gallons  of  wine  in 
1772,  and  last  year,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  frost,  I  could  have  made 
five  or  six  hundred  gallons,  which  quantity  I  expect  to  make  this 
year." — Vii^nia  Gazette  of  July  13, 1775.  This  and  the  experiment  of 
M.  Mazzie,  an  Italian  gentleman,  at  Coll^,  his  seat  in  Albemarle,  in  the 
eastern  slope  of  Carters  mountain,  which  was  also  abandoned,  are  the 
last,  on  a  scale  of  any  extent,  of  which  we  read  during  the  colonial  era. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
concerning  the  early  history  of  vine-culture  in  Virginia.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  that  the  failure  oif  the  Frenchmen  and  others  may  have  been 
owing  to  causes  other  than  the  want  of  good  faith.  The  experience 
of  later  years  would  go  to  show  that  the  general  deficiency  of  calcareous 
matter  in  our  soils  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  foreign  varieties, 
which  are  also  too  delicate  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  seasons — 
the  burning  sun,  or  excessive  moisture  of  summer,  or  the  killing  frosts 
of  winter — while  those  of  native  growth  will  not  bear  the  close  pruning 
which  is  common  abroad.  We  nave  seen  that  the  sagacity  of  Smith 
and  of  Glover  recommended  special  attention  to  the  latter  kinds,  and 
that  Beverley  pursued  this  method  to  a  favorable  issue.  The  better 
opinion  now  is,  that  should  it  ever  be  thought  our  true  policy  to  en- 
courage this  as  a  regular  branch  of  industry  in  Virginia,  we  may  hope 
to  establish  it  by  other  means. 

Silk. — "  By  the  dwellings  of  the  savages,"  says  Smith,  "  are  some 
great  mulberry  trees,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  found 
growing  natural  in  pretty  groves.  There  was  an  essay  to  make  silk, 
and  surely  the  worms  prospered  excellent  well,  till  the  master-work- 
man fell  sick,  during  which  time  they  were  eaten  with  rats."  *  *  * — I. 
121.  Rolfe  says,  in  1616,  that  some  of  their  produce  had  been  sent 
home. — Hist.  Reg.  I.  106.  In  1620,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  reports,  nhat 
the  country  abounding  in  mulberry  trees  whereon  some  silk-worms  had 
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heen  found  naturally  prodacing  excellent  silk,  the^  had  therefora 
presded  upon  the  planters  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  msniH 
mcture :  and  His  Majesty,  now  the  second  time  after  the  miscarriage 
of  the  former,  had  bestowed  upon  the  country  plenty  of  silk-worm  seied 
of  the  best  sort,  out  of  his  own  store."  And,  again,  the  same  year, 
that  "the  CJompany  had  procured  plenty  of  siBc-worm  seed  out  cf 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  sent  over  a  person  who  had  been  brought 
up  many  years  in  tending  the  King's  silk-worms  at  Oatlands,  and  was 
thereby  become  very  skillfiif  in  breeding  the  worms  and  winding  the 
silk,  and  undertook  to  inrtruct  others  therein.  That  such  planters  as 
had  excelled  in  building  fit  rooms  for  silk-worms,  and  in  planting  mni^ 
berry  trees  and  vines,  should  have  the  first  choice  of  the  prentices  and 
servants  sent  over."  At  this  motion,  likewise,  there  was  translated  a 
French  treatise*  (recommended  as  excellent  in  its  kind  (concerning  the 
management  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk;  which  was  printed  at  the 
CompanVs  expense,  and  sent  over  in  sufficient  numbers  and  distributed 
among  the  people.  And  the  product  was  to  be  rated  at  a  price  just  to 
the  company  and  encouraging  to  the  planter. — Stith,  177,  183.  One 
of  the  instructions  to  Gov.  Wyatt  was,  "  not  to  permit  any  but  the 
Council  and  heads  of  hundreds  to  wear  silk,  until  they  make  it  them- 
selves ;  and  next  to  corn  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  and  make  silk,  and 
take  care  of  the  Frenchmen  and  others  sent  about  that  work." — Hen- 
ing,  1.114,115. 

The  next  year,  (1622,)  "the  Frenchmen  declared  the  mulberry 
trees  to  be  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  daily,  by  their  example,  encour- 
aged the  people  to  plant  them  in  abundance,  so  that  they  were  in  high 
expectation  of  shortly  succeeding  in  bringing  to  perfection  that  rich 
commodity  of  silk."  But  this,  with  several  o^er  projects,  was  suspen- 
ded by  the  massacre. — Stith,  218. 

"  In  the  year  1654,  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  again  became  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  in  Vii^nia.  This  revival  was  principally  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Edward  Digges,  who  confidently  asserted  that  he 
had  conquered  all  the  main  difficulties  attending  the  experiment.  He 
also  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Vii^nians  that  in  a  short  time  a  great 
quantity  of  silk  might  be  very  profitably  obtained." — Lardner,  p.  37. 

The  orders  for  preserving  such  mulberry  trees  as  grew  wild,  and 
planting  others,  were  renewed  in  1624.  In  1656,  the  number  pre- 
scribed was  ten  trees  for  every  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  actoid 
possession,  and  though  the  act  was  repealed  in  1658,  it  was  revived 
in  1660,  and  having  been  reenacted  with  additional  provisions  the 
next  year,  was  continued  until  1666,  when  it  was  again  repealed,  the 
Assembly  bein^  in  hopes  that  the  people,  having  experienced  its  bene- 
fits, would  voluntarily  continue  to  propagate  them.  In  1667,  "a 
Major  Walker,  one  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  produced  satisfiGu^tory 

•The  compiler  of  a  "Treatise  on  Silk,*'  in  Lardner*s  Cyclopedia,  says  that 
this  work  was  drawn  tip  by  a  Mr.  John  Bonoeill ;  and  adds :  ^'Tliis  gentleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Company,  engaged  wannly  in  the  under- 
taking; that,  with  an  adeqoate  namber  of  hands^  such  a  quantity  of  silk  m^t 
be  produced  in  Virginia,  as  in  a  very  short  time  would  supply  all  ChristMi*- 
dom."— Page  86. 
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evidence  that,  in  the  year  1^64,  he  had  growing  upwards  of  70,000 
naulberry  trees,  and  claimed  the  reward  to  which  he  was  entitled  by 
the  act  Other  claims  of  a  like  tenor  were  presented  during  the  ses- 
sion."—Hening,  I.  126,  420,  620,  IL  32,  121,  242 ;  Burk,  II.  142. 

In  1648,  some  Frenchmen  affirmed  that  several  single  mulbernr 
trees  would  yield  as  many  leaves  as  will  feed  silk-worms  that  will 
make  as  much  silk  as  may  be  worth  £5  sterling. — Hist  Reg.  II.  65. 
And  Sir  William  Berkley,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  zealous  in 
this  cause,  reports,  in  1671,  that  "  we  have  lately  begun  to  make  silk, 
and  so  many  malberry  trees  are  planted  and  planting,  that  if  we  had 
skillful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily,  to  teach  us  the  ait  of  making  it 
perfectly,  in  less  than  half  an  age  we  should  make  as  much  silk  in  a 
year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three  score  years  since.  But  the 
men  were  wanting."     Hist  Reg.  III.  9,  11. 

Before  this,  however,  we  find  that  in  1656,  the  Assembly  had  al- 
lowed 4,000  lbs.  tobacco  to  a  certain  "  George,  the  American,  for  his 
encouragement  in  the  trade  of  silk,  and  to  stay  in  the  country  to  fol- 
low the  same."  And  in  1663,  "  he  having  proved  the  making  of  ten 
pounds  of  wound  silk,"  it  was  ordered  to  be  paid  him. — Hening,  L 
425,11.  169;  Burk,  II.  133. 

Other  premiums  were  oflfered  at  different  times,  viz:  in  1658, 10,000 
lbs.  tobacco  to  the  producer  of  silk  to  the  value  of  £200  sterling, 
rating  it  at  twenty  shillings  the  pound  weight;  or  6,000  lbs.  tobacco 
for  £100  worth  of  the  same.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  of  less 
means,  the  larger  amount  was  tendered  the  next  year  to  the  makers 
of  50  lbs.  of  wound  silk.  At  length,  in  1662,  as  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  engage  in  this  business,  50  lbs.  tobacco,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  levy,  was  allowed  for  every  pound  of  the  same.  And 
though  it,  together  with  other  acts  encouraging  by  premiums  various 
commodities,  was  repealed  in  1666,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
no  longer  necessary,  yet,  in  1669,  an  exception  was  made  of  this,  and 
the  law  was  revived.  How  long  it  operated  and  what  effect  is  not 
stated ;  but  in  1763,  the  Assembly,  in  adopting  the  plan  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who,  two  years  before,  wished  to  encourage  the  making  of 
wine,  offered  also  a  handsome  premium  to  the  producer  of  silk. — Hen- 
ing, I.  470,  487,  621,  II.  123,  242,  272. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  our  legislation  on  this  subject  If  silk  did  not 
become  one  of  the  staples  of  Virginia,  it  was  not  that  the  climate  was 
unfavorable,  or  the  usual  means  and  appliances  unattainable.  The 
several  early  and  successful  experiments  deny  this,  and  the  tradition 
is,  that  the  dress  worn  by  Charles  II.  at  his  coronation  was  made  of 
silk  woven  in  Virginia. — Beverley,  53 ;  Burk,  II.  125.  The  Huguenots, 
also,  did  something  in  this  way,  and  many  of  their  descendants  would 
occasionally  make  it  in  small  quantities  for  domestic  consumption. 

On  a  cahn  review  of  this  whole  matter,  we  cannot  but  approve  this 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  colonial  authorities,  and  regret  that  their 
measures  were  not  better  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  people.  The 
justness  of  this  conclusion,  we  also  think,  is  not  impeached  by  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  a  speculation  in  our  own  day,  which  professed  to  look 
to  the  same  end.    The  abundantr-^if  not  the  best — means,  provided 
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with  80  much  zeal  and  energy,  were  either  not  used  or  not  properly 
applied ;  and  any  other  enterprise,  however  well  judged,  if  thus  con- 
ducted, would  have  terminated  in  defeat  and  disgust  One  whose 
authority  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  cite,  declares  that  the  fitness 
of  our  country  for  producing  this  article  had  been  suflBciently  tested 
by  experience,  and  urges  its  resumption.  It  was  abandoned  formerly, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  sparseness  of  population,  as  becausfe  tobacco 
was  thought  more  profitable,  and  its  returns  immediate,  to  a  people 
whose  numerous  and  pressing  wants  required  a  present  revenue.  Had 
this,  however,  been  added  to  their  other  staples,  the  quantity  raised 
would  have  been  so  much  clear  gains.  "For  the  people  employed  in 
this  manufacture,  for  the  most  part,  might  be  the  youngs  the  aged^  and 
the  disabled,  who  could  not  work  at  anything  which  required  hard 
labor  or  much  stirring." — H.  Jones,  60,  130.  The  patriots  of  1760 
took  the  same  view.  "  We  have  hitherto  wanted,"  say  they,  "  some- 
thing that  might  employ  our  young  and  old,  at  present  a  dead  charge 
on  the  community;  the  making  of  silk  might  probably  aj^ard  this  emr 
ployment  and  yield  a  large  income  to  the  colony." — Hening,  VII.  566. 
This  reasoning  is  as  applicable  to  our  own  time  as  to  theirs;  nay,  its 
force  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  the  increase  of  our  population,  and 
of  their  consumption  of  this  article. 

The  rearing  of  silk-worms,  as  it  requires  a  certain  degree  and  kind 
of  skill,  demands  a  previous  training  and  patient  attention  during  the 
brief  season  of  their  growth  and  labors.  But  the  object  seems  to  be 
worth  the  pains  elsewhere,  and  why  not  here  ?  If  other  employments 
be  thought  more  manly  and  profitable,  this  might  be  left  to  those 
who  are  less  fastidious  and  content  with  smaller  gains,  the  fruit  of 
their  own  diligence  and  attention.  We,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a 
time,  perhaps  not  very  distant,  when  this  business  shall  be  resumed 
under  happier  auspices,  and  conducted  with  greater  deliberation  and 
perseverance  to  a  more  fortunate  issue. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  Sir  E.  Sandys  adverted  to  the  feet,  that 
a  kind  of  silk-worm  had  been  found  here  by  the  first  settlers,  growing 
naturally  and  producing  excellent  silk.  Great  hopes  were  once  enter- 
tained of  profits  from  this  source,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The 
praises  of  this  insect,  and  of  divers  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  olden 
time  in  Virginia,  who  were  said  to  have  been  most  successful  in  turn- 
ing it  to  account,  are  celebrated  in  a  piece  of  venerable  doggrel,  which 
first  appeared  in  1655,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Farmers' Kegister  for 
1834,  (Vol.  I.  734.)  A  little  more  experience  must  have  convinced 
them  of  their  mistake.  But  the  disappointment  of  hopes  so  extrava- 
gant, must  have  contributed  to  kill  those  which  were  more  reasonable, 
and  ultimately  to  divert  attention  to  other  objects. 

This  variety,  which  was  afterwards  noticed  by  Jones  and  others,  is 
still  found  in  our  State,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  occasional  experi- 
ment. Its  cocoons,  though  larger  in  size,  are  inferior  in  quality,  and 
Mr.  Tinelli,  an  Italian,  avers  that  it  has  been  long  known  in  Europe 
and  neglected  for  the  latter  reason.— Far.  Reg.  III.  163 ;  V.  308.  Tlie 
sole  benefit  as  yet  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  here,  has 
been  the  strengthening  the  faith  of  such  as  believed  that  this  might 
one  day  become  a  silk-growing  country. 
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1.— NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  USES  OF  COTTON. 
A  WRITER  in  the  Charleston  Courier  refers,  as  follows,  to  the  experiments  and 
patent  of  J.  M.  Legar^,  Esq.,  of  South  CaroliDa,  looking  to  the  consumption  of 
eotton  as  a  material  for  roofing  and  building  purposes,  which,  if  successful  to 
the  extent  indicated,  will  most  wonderfully  enlarge  the  domain  of  that  already 
almost  omnipotent  staple  of  the  South : 

*'It  will  be  seen  that  the  soiled  and  water-stained  cotton  of  the  fields,  the 
wreck  of  fires,  the  scraps  and  bits  scattered  everywhere,  even  the  sweepings 
of  cotton  factoriesi,  which  in  many  cases  are  too  bad  to  be  purchased  even  by 
paper-mills,  and  are  cast  out  as  rubbish,  are  destined  to  form  the  material  of 
our  public  as  well  as  our  private  buildings ;  the  crude  fibre  first  losing  its  elas* 
Ucity,  yet  remaining  singularly  tenacious,  becoming  finally  as  hard  and  as  du- 
rable perhaps  as  stone  itselt  Before  reaching  the  last  stage,  however,  the 
workman  has  ample  opportunity  to  give  the  surface  what  appearance  he  pleases; 
he  may  corrugate  it,  leave  it  smooth,  or  give  it  the  *  honey  combed*  appear- 
ance, which  lovers  of  medissval  architecture  admire,  with  a  rapidity  and  ease 
truly  extraordinary. 

**"0q  the  whole,  from  what  we  ourselves  once  witnessed,  a  plastic  cotton 
building  should  occupy,  in  completing  it  from  roof  to  cellar,  about  one-half 
tbe  time  required  for  laying  an  equal  measure  of  brick  wall.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, too,  that  such  houses  wul  be  as  fii-e-proof  as  brick,  and  as  strong,  if 
not  much  stronger,  than  houses  of  modern  economy  in  material,  and  actually 
etand  the  contractor  in  for  but  one-third  the  average  cost  of  bricks  when 
laid,  the  belief  seems  fully  justified  that  a  few  years  will  see  our  streets 
and  those  of  other  cities  adorned  with  granite-like  structures,  or  here  and  there 
a  £ac-simile  of  brown  or  farm  freestone,  not  erected  by  millionaires,  but  by 
men  whose  fortunes  might  not  have  sufficed  otherwise  for  unadorned  brick  and 
mortar.  To  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  such  a  buildfoff,  let  us  suppose  our* 
Belves  looking  up  from  the  pavement  of  Meeting  or  Broad  streets  at  the  oppo- 
site facade.  Apparently  constructed  of  a  multitude  of  massive  chiselled  blocks, 
there  is  in  reality  no  break  from  foundation  to  eaves ;  centre  wings,  even  the 
offices  attached  rearward,  constituting  a  unit  as  regards  material,  the  whole  as 
absolutely  one  unbroken  firmly  locked  mass  a?  if  shaped  or  hollowed  from  a 
•ingle  rock.  Even  the  roof  may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  unit,  for  it  is  laid 
wiUi  tbe  same  plastic  fibre;  so  also  may  the  fire  and  water- proof  basement 
floor ;  so  might  the  apparently  heavy  but  really  light  cornices  and  mouldings, 
the  ornamental  reliefs  over  windows  and  doors  and  capitals  of  the  columns, 
were  not  these  last  not  precisely  of  plastic  cotton,  though  the  columns  them- 
aelves  are,  but  of  a  cheaper  and  commoner  material,  actually  of  plastic  <atr- 
dust,  or  as  Mr.  Legare  rather  vaguely  terms  it,  of  Mignine.' 

**  As  'lignine'  is  not  made  up  of  cotton,  it  properly  has  no  business  in  this 
article,  yet  its  affinity  to  the  latter,  when  rendered  plastic,  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  justify  a  few  words  in  its  behalf.  Sawdust^  or  *  any  absorbent  fibrous 
material,'  finely  divided,  becomes,  when  passed  through  a  process  similar  t-o 
that  cotton  undergoes,  tenacious  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  rough 
purposes,  such  as  roofing,  flooring,  and  the  like,  but  especially  to  making  casts 
of  any  size  for  out-door  exposure;  and,  as  no  extraordinary  pressure  is  required, 
the  gravity  of  the  mass  displacing  all  air-bubbles,  the  heavy  cost  of  metal 
moulds,  and  machinery  to  compress  is  entirely  avoided.  We  confess  to  have 
seen  but  a  single  specimen,  not  long  since,  of  this  application  of  lignine — a 
wreath  of  flowers  in  relievo;  but  we  confess  also  that  the  single  specimen  was 
conclusive.  This  is,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  last  application  made  by 
Mr.  L.  of  his  invention,  and  it  is  by  no  means  its  least  valuable  use.    The  great 
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ooet  of  seulptnred  etone  baa  loDff  rendered  some  lese  expensive  mode  of  om*« 
menting  buildings,  wbether  public  or  privatef  a  great  desideratum  withbuilderai 

'*  In  England,  terra^cotta,  papier-mache,  and  a  sort  of  artificial  stone,  ce- 
mented with  silicate  of  potasa,  nave  been  and  are  now  being  manufactured ; 
but  the  injury  to  large  works  in  the  furnaces  through  which  manufactnras  of 
the  first  and  last  named  description  have  to  pass,  and  the  prime  cost  of  the 
paper  pulp  of  which  the  second  is  composed,  added  to  the  labor  of  finiskinff, 
render  all  these  substitutes  only  less  expensive  than  the  cut  stone.  In  thu 
country  terra- cotta  has  also  been  used,  but  iron,  by  reason  of  greater  cheap- 
ness, has  much  the  larger  demand,  as  shop  fronts,  cornices,  and  capitals,  witbovt 
end,  can  testify.  But  iron  has  one  insuperable  objection — ^it  will  oxydize,  even 
when  coated  with  zinc  or  with  paint,  or  both  conjointly ;  and  not  only  doea 
the  cast  become  soon  discolored,  out  discolors  whatever  is  adjacent  or  beneath 
it  Artificial  stones  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  want^  especially  the 
famous  compound  of  bullock's  blood,  which  unfortunately  the  heats  of  summer 
caused  to  decompose  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner ;  but  the  artificial  stones 
attempted  have  always  involved  heavy  outlays  for  pressing  machinery  and 
strong  metal  moulds  at  the  outset,  and,  some  how  or  oUier,  there  are  none  of 
them  actually  in  use.  After  this  digression,  let  us  briefly  to  the  subject  proper 
of  the  present  article,  namely,  cotton  and  its  new  uses. 

'*  As  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  plastic  cotton  applied  to  roofing,  yet  it  is 
with  this  especial  application,  and  this  only,  that  the  majority  of  people  are 
familiar.  b>ome  six  or  seven  years  ago  Mr.  L  ascertained  that  cotton  could  be 
so  deprived  of  elasticity  as  to  become  plastic  under  the  fingers,  and  ultimately 
hard,  as  hard  as  wood.  He  called  it  cotton- wood,  and  caused  several  articles 
of  quaint  furniture,  for  his  own  uiere,  to  be  fashioned  out  of  this  preparation. 

**  One  or  two  of  these  were  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  South  Carobna  Insti- 
tute, and  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  invention.  An  attempt  was  then  mads 
to  render  the  material  both  cheaper  and  capable  of  resisting  weather,  the  first 
invention  having  put  forward  no  clainra  to  be  considered  water-proo(  but  de- 
pending, like  papier-mache,  on  an  external  coating  for  its  protection.  After 
numberless  disheartening  failures,  the  result  was  at  last  obtained  of  a  plaetie 
substance,  water  and  fire  proof^  and  in  short  possessing  every  desirable  qudity 
of  the  best  roofing.  From  this  it  has  been  bnt  a  step  to  the  construction  of 
vertical  walls,  and  finally  of  mouldings  and  reliefs,  although  slightly  different 
treatment  must  be  observed  in  each,  we  are  disposed  to  believe." 

2.— COTTON  GROWING  IN  AFRICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Tbb  efforts  that  have  been  making  by  Europeans  to  obtain  cotton  from  other 
countries  than  this,  on  which  it  is  solely  dependent  for  supplies  at  all  corres- 
ponding to  the  consumption,  have  as  yet  been  unsuccessful.  The  interior  of 
India  is  too  far  away,  for  the  expense  of  its  transit  thence  would  be  too  great 
to  enable  cotton  produced  there  to  compete  successfully  with  that  grown  here. 
Africa  is  now  looted  to  as  a  more  likely  place,  and  on  both  shores  of  the  Airioaa 
Continent  attempts  are  making,  or  are  to  be  made,  to  cultivate  the  cotton  plant 
on  a  large  scale.  The  French  Government  have  received  favorable  reports 
from  Algeria,  as  fit  for  cotton  planting,  and  English  merchants  are  making 
efforts  to  raise  it  in  the  countries  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  great  cotton  field 
of  Western  Africa  extends  from  Abbeokuta  to  the  Niger,  and  away  into  the 
interior.  Mr.  Thomas  01  egg,  the  agent  employed,  reports  having  got  1,000 
bales  only  in  1857— of  a  quality  superior  to  the  East  India  by  2a8d.  per  lb.  in 
the  Liverpool  market^  where  it  was  worth  7d,  (March,  1858,)  and  cost  from 
4ia5^.  laid  down  in  that  market  He  reports  that  "  African  cotton,  whether 
from  Quillimane  in  the  east^  Abbeokuta  in  the  west^  Tunis  or  Algeria  in  the 
north,  or  Natal  in  the  south,  is  the  best  substitute  for  American  cotton.**  The 
result  is  at  present,  like  all  previous  efforts,  imperfect  and  poor.  The  quantity 
that  can  be  obtained  depends  altogether  on  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in 
the  culture,  and  these  cannot  be  invested  on  a  scale  sufiiciently  large  to  produce 
any  effect  on  the  cotton  fields  of  this  country.  Production  here  does  not  ^row 
fast  enough  to  correspond  with  the  ever-increasing  consumption  in  a  senes  of 
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jtmn ;  md  aD  that  can  po«ibly  be  nused  in  other  oonntriee  is  miserably  in- 
aoAdeot  to  safely  even  the  increasing  surplne  of  demand.  America  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  to  lose  the  advantage  it  has  of  the  present  stimnlns  to  an  in- 
creasing breadth  of  cotton  planting  from  advancing  prices  and  the  constant 
growth  of  a  population  in  the  world  that  requires  to  be  cotton  clothed.  The 
Bafl4  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa  are  all  the  scenes  of  cotton  raising  to 
rednee  the  dependence  of  European  manniacturers  on  the  American  maraet. 
The  efforts  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  bat  with  no  prospects  of  sno- 
ceas  at  present  A  company  called  the  Sntish  Ck>tton  Company  has  been  jnst 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  £30,000.  The  company  was  to  confine  itself  at  first 
to  obtaining  cotton  from  the  West  Indies,  beginning  with  Jamaica. — U.  8, 

a.— COTTON  PLANTERS'  ASSOCUTION. 
Tbd  body,  which  recently  met  at  Macon,  Georgia,  elects  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Houston,  as  President    The  following  topics  were  referred  to  committees : 

Ist,  "The  Cotton  Power;"  2d,  The  Cotton  Power  as  an  American  Power;" 
Sd,  "The  Cotton  Power  as  a  Southern  Power;"  4th,  "The  Cotton  Power  as  a 
Union  Power;"  6th,  "The  Cotton  Power  as  a  Peace  Power;"  6th,  "The  Cot- 
ton Power,  as  an  anti- Abolition  Power;"  7th,  "The  application  for  a  Bank 
Charter;"  8th,  "Appointment  of  Agents  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  forward- 
ing, and  selling  cotton  in  the  aevend  markets ;"  9th,  "  On  the  operations  of  the 
plantation,  such  as  raising  stock,  preparing  cotton  for  market^  Ac,  &c  ;"  10th, 
"  I>irect  tiade  with  foreign  countries." 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Macon,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  September  next^  when  we  hope  to  see  a  large  attendance  of  planters  from 
Georgia,  and  the  other  Southern  States.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Reaolved,  That  Isaac  C  West,  Esq.,  of  Houston  county,  a  member  of  this 
Convention,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  appointed  agent  for  receiving,  selling,  and 
ahippins  cotton  for  planters,  for  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  Said 
agani  shall  not  be  allowed,  in  any  case,  to  charge  exceeding  fifty  cents  per 
bale,  for  any  eotton  consigned  to  him. 

And  while  the  Convention  (nor  any  member  of  it)  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  said  agent,  the  Convention  does  not  hesitate  U»  recommefid  said 
agent  as  trust- worthy  and  competent  in  every  respect,  to  do  ample  justice  to 
aueh  planters  as  may  entmst  their  business  to  him.  And  the  Convention  hereby 
express  the  denre  that  planters  shipping  their  cotton  to  either  of  the  above 
markets  will  prefer  their  appointed  agent,  and  thereby  give  facility  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Convention. 

Keiolwedf  That  the  respective  cotton-growing  counties  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  earnestly  requested  to  form  county  associations,  auxil- 
iary to  this  Convention,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  secure  their  constant 
representation,  in  each  and  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  Convention. 

Retohed,  That  Messrs  Rutherford,  Armstrong,  Bass,  Corbin,  and  Judge  Holt 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  a  committee  of  invitation,  whose  duty  it 
shaH  be  (in  the  way  and  manner  they  may  deem  best)  to  invite  and  solicit  the 
attendance  of  delegates  from  the  respective  cotton-growing  States,  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Convention  to  be  held  on  the  second  Ivesday  in  September  next, 

4.— HOG  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WEST. 

Tbk  number  of  hogs  packed  at  Cincinnati  this  sesson  is  estimated  at  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head,  against  three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twelve  last  season.  The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  has  returns 
from  one  hundred  and  six  packing  places  in  the  West,  including  Cincinnati, 
and  makes  the  whole  number  packed  one  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thouaand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  against  one  million  four  hundred  and 
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ninety-one  thousand  t^ro  hundred  and  fifty-five  last  year.  The  whole  ntimber 
packed  at  all  the  places  reported  last  year  was  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  previous  year  two 
million  four  hundred  and  eighty  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  two.  "Die 
whole  number  of  places  reporte<l  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  ninety.  There 
is  an  increase  in  weight  of  from  three  to  twenty  pounds  per  hog  at  nearly  all 
the  places  heard  from,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  yield  of  lard  has  been  over 
that  of  last  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  increase  in  weight, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  of  not  less  than  four  per  cent 

5.— THE  COTTON  CROP. 

The  following  statistics  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  10th 
instant: 

The  period  of  blooming  this  year  may  be  set  down  about  the  1st  to  the  3d 
of  Jime.  Last  year  this  point  was  not  reached  until  the  24th,  so  that  we  are 
full  three  weeks  ahead.  We  subjoin  the  dates  of  blooming,  and  the  earliest 
fall  fi-ostfi  for  the  last  eighteen  years: 


Trs. 

Blooms. 

Earliest  fkU  frost. 

1840 

Jane    6 

October     25 

1841 

June  10 

October     28 

1812 

May    17 

♦October     26 

1848 

Jane    9 

October     28 

1844 

May  25 

♦October     19 

1845 

May  80 

♦October     12 

1846 

June  10 

October     19 

1847 

May  80 

♦Novemb'rl9 

1848 

June    1 

♦Novemb'r2) 

1849 

June    6 

Novemb»r  8 

Crop. 

1,684,000 
1,688,000 
2,878,000 
2,080,000 
2,894,000 
2,100,000 
1,778,000 
2,347,000 
2,728,000 
2,096,000 


Tra. 

1850 
185t 
1652 
1858 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 


Btooms. 
June  U 
Jane  5 
Jane  8 
June  10 
Jane  12 
May  80 
June  4 
June  24 
Jane    1 


Earliest  (kll  frosU 
October  26 
Novemb*r  6 
♦Novemb'r  7 
October  25 
Novemb'r  5 
♦October  26 
October     16 


Crop. 
9,855,000 
8,015,000 
8,868,000 
2,980,000 
8, 847,  MO 
8,627,000 
2,940,000 


Novemb*r  20  esl  8, 076, 000 


This  table  discloses  that  notwithstanding  the  very  late  blooming  last  year, 
the  crop  was  singularly  favored  by  the  lateness  of  the  fall,  as  frost  held  off 
until  the  20th  of  November,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  average.  A 
killing  frost  usually  takes  place  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  October,  so  that 
if  there  be  no  exception  to  this  rule  next  fall,  the  growing  season  will  not  vir^ 
tnally  be  longer  than  was  the  case  last  year.  We  have  no  itJea  of  broaching 
the  topic  of  growth  in  advance  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  plant  is  yet 
exposed,  but  the  table  above  is  interesting  as  going  to  show  that  this  has  not 
been  the  earliest  season  on  record,  as  some  people  assert. 

The  above  table  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  late  frost  adds  to  the  crop. 
We  cannot  see  that  it  does.  The  large  crop  years  in  the  table  are  marked  with 
a  •;  they  are  1842,  '44,  '47,  '48,  '62,  and  '66.  In  four  of  these  years  the  kill- 
ing frost  took  place  at  the  usual  time.  In  the  year  of  the  earliest  frost,  1845, 
the  crop  was  large.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  table,  that  no  large  crop 
ever  occurred  when  the  first  bloom  was  after  June  1,  no  matter  when  the  frost 
set  in.  If  the  crop  blooms  later  than  June  1,  it  does  not  apparently  make  a 
full  crop.  The  crops  of  1849  and  1851  are  remarkable.  Thus,  both  bloomed 
June  6,  and  encountered  frost  at  the  same  time,  yet  one,  1851,  was  1,000,000 
bales,  or  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  other.  The  crop  of  1867  bloomed  on  the 
same  day  as  that  of  1851,  and  encountered  frost  three  weeks  later,  yet  there 
was  no  more  cotton.  Hence,  if  the  table  proves  anytliing  at  all,  it  proves  that 
the  mere  length  of  the  season  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  crop. — 
U.  8,  Economist 

e.— WINES  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA— THE  WINES  OF  THE  WEST. 
One  of  our  three  great  poets  has  written  a  prophecy  which  he  ascribes  to 

Cooper,  namely : 

— **  In  flfly  years  or  sooner, 

We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine ;'» 

a  prophecy  which  has  been  happily  realized,  and  to  an  extent  t^at  many  seB- 
sible  people  do  not  dream  of.  The  querry  of  Sydney  Smith,  "Who  reads  an 
American  book  ?"  is  now  answered  readily  by  every  intelligent  reader  on  the 
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other  aide  ia  the  first  person  siognlar;  and  "  Who  drinks  Americmn  wine  t" 
eould  be  replied  to  by  so  many  people  ^  taste  and  fashion  in  the  affirmative^ 
on  the  ancient  hemisphere,  that  an  American  might  well  be  surprised  at  finding 
his  native  sparkling  Catawba  so  familiar  at  aristocratic  tables  there,  when 
here  they  have  scarcely  found  a  way  to  his  own.  Yet  such  is  the  fact ;  and  if 
car  native  wines  are  not  commonly  used  abroad,  let  it  be  understood  that  one 
great  reason  is,  they  are  too  costly  to  come  in  competition  with  the  other  fine . 
wines  that  have  already  gained  a  reputation  in  tne  Old  World.  To  say  that 
the  full  and  generous  grape  flavor  of  our  unsophisticated  wines  would  not  suit 
the  delicate  taste  of  the  European  is  a  mistake.  Already  in  the  choicest  Old 
Tf  orld  regions  of  the  vine,  Catawbas  and  Isabellas  are  rapidly  growing ;  and 
flome  fine  morning  we  shall  wake  up  to  find  the  wines  of  our  native  grapes  ship- 
ped to  us,  and  paying  duty  at  the  custom-house  for  a  foreign  introduction 
Keeping,  as  we  oo,  a  general  look  out  for  all  fresh  intelligence  upon  this  sub- 
ject; holding  a  correspondence  with  so  many  vine  cultivators  in  the  different 
States,  that  postage  stamps  are  no  longer  a  luxury  ;  absorbing  every  book  aLd 
treatise  on  the  one  subject^  until  our  vinous  library  numbers  over  one  hundred 
Toluroes;  and  in  every  way  bringing  the  siftings  of  the  whole  in  as  brief  a 
compass  as  possible  to  the  doors  of  our  readers,  we  feel  happy  in  bein^  able  to 
announce  that  at  last  our  national  vines  have  become  so  far  popularised  that 
the  value  of  the  home  production  ejcceeds  that  of  the  consumption  of  foreign 
wines  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one ;  and  that  with  a  constant  increase 
in  the  home  market  I 

If  we  look  over  our  newspaper  files,  we  find  here  and  there  items  of  wine- 
making  in  the  United  States,  of  little  apparent  value  separately,  but  somewhat 
striking  in  the  aggregate.  Take,  for  instance,  a  few  floating  waifs  in  regard  to 
Ohio.  Put  them  together  and  they  form  an  important  feature  of  her  agricul- 
tnral  products.  Take  Missouri  I  One  of  our  youngest  and  most  enterprising 
States  has  set  a  noble  example  in  vine  culture,  that  should  at  least  be  credited 
to  her.  Some  of  the  very  oest  wines  of  the  western  country  are  products  of 
Missouri  soil.  That  these  have  supplanted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  use  of 
foreign  wines  and  spirits,  is  a  long,  a  very  long  feather  in  the  border-rufiian 
cap.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  I  As  a  nation,  we  must  award  the  meed  of 
praise  to  one  of  our  younger  States  for  that  which  hereafter  will  prove  to  be 
a  prominent  national  ben efiL  If  extremes  sometimes  show  nearer  kindred  than 
suo-contraries^  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  may  be  cited. 
In  the  former,  a  large  enterprise  has  been  shown  in  the  production  of  the  beat 
grapes ;  in  the  latter,  a  similar  ambition  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  best 
wines.  Tlie  wine  of  South  Carolina  and  the  vines  of  Massachusetts  may  be 
geueronsly  brought  in  competition,  without  disparagement  on  either  side. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  gentle  reader,  take  our  eyes  off  those  immense  countries, 
Kansas  and  Ificaragua,  and  look  at  that  little  bit  of  contemptible  territory 
called  the  United  States  of  America.  The  press  for  a  time,  has  ceased  to  thun- 
der at  the  national  evil ;  the  pulpit  has  sheathed  for  a  space  its  clerical  light- 
ning. The  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  been  nearly  broken  by  the  weight  im- 
posed upon  it,  but,  in  the  meantime,  some  coral  islands  have  grown,  unobserv- 
ed ;  a  vineyard  here  and  there  has  budded  and  sent  forth  its  odors  on  the  air, 
and  its  blossoms  have  borne  good  fruit  Interest  has  been  awakened  in  regard 
to  this  new  field  of  industry — one  of  our  chief  poets  has  sung  his  native  wood- 
notes  wild  in  praise  of  "  Catawba  wine;"  a  reform  committee  has  advocated,  in 
the  British  Parliament,  a  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  wines,  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  inroads  of  intemperance,  and  confidently  pointed  to  America 
as  a  probable  source  from  whence  to  draw  large  supplies  of  this  much  wanted 
fluid;  medical  science  has  spoken  loudly  in  behalf  of  the  precious  benefit  which 
A  suffering  world  might  derive  from  the  use  of  pure  and  unsophisticated  wines. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  more  inquiry 
for  pure  wines^  not  made  for  a  market,  in  civilized,  but  not  vine-producing 
countries,  than  there  has  been  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  I 

If  any  discredit  this,  they  are  at  liberty  to  read  our  wine  library  through  ; 
there  all  such  doubts  will  be  answered.  But,  as  we  have  said,  these  coral 
iaUads  of  happiness,  these  native  vineyards,  are  breathing  and  blooming  around 
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HB,  and  will  presently  become  of  great  importance  in  the  contemptible  territory 
we  have  spolcen  o(^  and  chiefly  in  tl^e  Weet  and  South ;  althoogfa  onr  own 
Empire  State  has  not  neglected  thia  eource  of  benefit,  as  many  of  her  Tine- 
yardists  can  testify  to  their  great  profit.  And  let  it  be  recorded  here  that  in 
Texaa,  aod  in  Old  and  New  Mexico,  vine  culture  now  is  advancing  with  rapd 
step&  Think  of  one  of  our  citiea,  £1  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Meneo, 
with  her  Sequia  Madre,  her  nursery  aqueduct  irrigating  vineyards,  that  yield 
a  vinous  revenue  to  her  people  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  all  the  wines 
imported  in  the  United  States!  and  the  advices  we  have  from  the  youngest 
State  of  the  Confederacy  are  still  more  surprising!  **  In  California  we  make 
wine,"  says  a  oorrespoo^ent  of  the  New  York  IVilmne^  ^'  very  similar  to  the 
Hock,  Claret,  Burguudy,  Port,  and  Greek  wines,  all  from  one  species  of  grape, 
ffrown  in  our  vineyards."  This,  of  course,  must  be  taken  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  veracity  of  that  excellent  daily  paper.  (?)    "An  acre  is  expected  to 

S  rod  nee  ordinarily  one  thousand  gallons  of  wine  per  year,**  says  the  correspofB- 
ent ;  this  we  amy  assume  to  be  true,  beoause  it  is  probable.  (!)  We  know  tbat 
in  Virginia  the  Catawba  vine  will  yield  this  abundant  return  to  the  cultivator; 
in  North  Carolina,  still  more.  "Messrs.  Sansevain  Brother^  of  Los  Angelo^" 
says  the  correspondent,  **  have  filled  fifty  thousand  bottles  of  the  vintage  of  laet 

Jrear,  and  intend  to  make  eighty  thousand  bottles  of  the  vintage  of  this  year,** 
sparkling  wine.)  Problematical  as  this  may  appear  to  the  general  reader,  it 
IS  very  likely  to  be  true.  That  a  single  wine  house  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
may  make  in  two  years  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  bottles  of  sparkling 
wine — a  quantity  quite  equal  or  superior  to  that  made  by  many  of  the  minor 
houses  of  Kbeims,  and  now  current  in  the  New  York  markets,  is  not  only  poa- 
sible,  but  as  likely  to  be  correct,  to  a  bottle,  as  any  other  figures  in  the  statistiea 
of  the  wealth  of  nations.  The  whole  amount  o/^wine  made  at  Los  Angeloe  is 
estimated  to  be  three  hundred  and  fift;^  thousand  gallons,  which,  bottled  and 
in  wood,  may  be  worth  about  a  half  million  of  doUars  in  specie,  to  the  vine 
growers  of  California.  And  in  this  estimate  must  we  take  in  consideration  the 
mere  money  value  of  the  vine  /  Must  we  not  consider  rather  its  vital  inflnenee 
upon  our  youngest,  our  most  wealth*producing  State!  Are  not  its  intwnal 
resources  an  effectual  barrier,  worthy  of  all  good  men's  applause,  to  counterae 
that  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  feebly  assailed  as  a  national  evil  f  What 
shall  be  aaid  of  the  value  of  public  opinion  and  public  taste,  if  upon  this  point 
alone  our  opinions  must  be  guided  oy  the  verdict  on  the  other  side  of^  the 
▲tkntio. 


(« 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


L— DIALOGUES  ON  FREE-TRADE  AND  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

KO.L 

Ik  the  July  number  of  the  Review  appeared  the  able  free-trade  report  of  Mr. 
Boyce,  of  South  Carolina^  as  in  previous  issues  had  appeared  many  other 
papers  upon  the  same  subject  At  the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress  when  the 
annual  appropriations  have  swelled  in  amount  to  between  $70,000,000  and 
$80,000,000,  and  that,  too,  without  the  responsibility  of  any  particular  party  or 
set  of  men,  but  only  on  account  of  the  vices  of  the  existing  system,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  may  well  be  awakened. 

Never,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  was  there  a  more  fitting  occasion  for  the 
Aill  discussion  of  the  subject  of  direct  taxation,  which  has  been  proclaimed  from 
time  to  time  as  a  sovereign  panacea  against  the  evils  of  excessive  and  unequal 
taxation,  and  a  surely  progressing  consolidation  of  Government    It  cui  do  no 
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harm,  at  least,  to  have  a  fair  and  full  discassion,  and  may,  and  we  believe  will, 
do  much  good.  An  enlightened  people  cannot  be  afraid  to  grapple  with  any 
subject,  however  new  afid  contrary  to  received  notions  where  it  touches  upon 
interests  of  such  paramount  importance.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Boyce,  and  to  those  who  act  with  him,  to  know  that  the  seed  which  has  been 
■own  is  germinating  and  springing  up  in  many  sections  of  the  land.  Approving 
opinions  are  expressed  by  public  journals  of  established  character.  Nothing, 
we  believe,  is  required  but  time  and  agitation,  and  if  we  could  have,  as  in 
England,  free- trade  associations  in  every  county  and  precinct  where  two  or 
three  might  be  gathered  together  if  no  more,  and  from  which  tracts  and  essays 
should  emanate,  the  work  would  speed  rapidly  on.  For  some  time  a  journal 
has  been  issued  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  entitled  the  **  Corner  Stone,"  which 
boldly  and  bravely  meets  the  issues.  From  its  office  several  tracts  have  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  ** dialogues,"  which  should  have  a  more  permanent  form,  and 
we,  therefore,  incorporate  them. 

The  subject  is  a  fair  one  for  discussion  in  our  pages. 

(7.  {A  Poliiieian  in  office.)  I  understand  B,  that  you  are  in  favor  of  ft'Ce- 
trade. 

B,  {A  Planter,)  You  are  correctly  informed.  I  believe  God  made  this  world 
for  free-trade,  or  he  would  have  made  every  pari  of  it  capable  of  supplying  all 
the  wants,  and  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  all  its  people,  that  each  tribe  ol  barba- 
rians might  exist  in  savage  independence  of  every  other. 

0.  If  God  intended  the  world  for  free-trade,  the  world  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  been  a  long  time  finding  it  out 

B,  Not  much  longer,  consideriog  the  age  of  the  world  and  its  probable  dura- 
tion, than  they  were  in  finding  out  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun. 
Not  much  longer  than  it  took  them  to  discover  the  power  of  steam,  or  how  to 
transmit  intelligence  upon  a  streak  of  lightning;  and  no  one*s  interest  was  op- 
posed to  those  discoveries. 

C  True ;  and  I  admit  the  novelty  of  a  discovery  is  the  weakest  argument 
•gainst  it  If,  however,  you  adopt  free-trade,  you  will  have  to  shoulder  direct 
taxes,  and  I  rather  think  that  will  drag  heavily. 

B,  Not  at  all  If  you  had  heard  all  when  you  heard  I  favored  free-trade,  you 
would  have  heard  I  coupled  direct  taxes  with  it  We  believe  that  a  system  of 
taxation  by  which  each  person  will  be  required  to  pay  to  sup[>ort  the  Govern- 
ment that  protects  him  and  his  property,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  is  fair, 
equal  and  just;  and  that  it  is  the  only  fair,  equal,  and  just  way,  and  that  no 
honest  man  will  wish  to  throw  his  share  off  his  t>wn  shoulders  on  some  one 
eke;  but  you  say  I  will  have  to  shoulder  direct  taxes.  I  believe  you  call  your- 
self a  Democrat  What  system  of  taxation  are  you  in  favor  off  1  know  but 
two— free-trade  and  direct  taxes,  or  a  reatricted  trade  with  a  tariff.  Which  are 
you  in  favor  off 

(7.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  just  high  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  government — a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  ^ 

JSL  Then  you  are  a  tariff  man.  Now  tell  me,  do  you  call  the  tariff  that  was 
in  force  in  1866  a  protective  tariff  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  f  I  know  Mr. 
Walker  intended  it  for  a  revenue  tariff,  but  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  demanded  protection  for  their  iron  and  salt-works,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  comply.  What  was  it  from  1850  to  1857,  when  it  was  producing 
fifteen  and  twenty  millions  more  than  the  Government  wanted?  Was  it  not 
then  a  protective  tariff? 

O.  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  admit  that,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  more  money 
than  the  Government  needed,  it  became  a  protective  tariff. 

B,  The  Democratic  power  has  been  in  power  all  that  time,  and  you  in  Con* 

S'ess  most  of  the  time  as  a  prominent  member.  What  attempt  or  proposition 
d  yon  make  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  necessities  of  an  economical  adminis* 
tration  ?  If  you  made  any,  tell  me  on  what  page  of  the  Congressional  Globe  I 
ean  find  it? 
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(7.  I  made  no  propoeition.  First,  because  I  knew  it  could  not  be  done;  sec- 
ond, because  I  knew  our  Northern  friends  would  not  bear  it,  and  it  would  rfw- 
tract  the  party. 

B.  Do  you  mean  to  say  our  Northern  Democratic  friends  are  protective  tarjf 
men,  and  will  harmonize  with  us  on  the  condition  that  we  will  surrender  our  in- 
terest, our  equality,  and  our  rights  in  the  Union?  •  ♦  • 

C.  I  cannot  admit  all  that,  but  I  do  believe  a  free-trade  will  dismember  and 
overthrow  the  Democratic  party,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

B.  In  plain  English,  the  party  might  lose  power  and  the  party  leaders  look 
in  vain  for  Secretaryships,  Vice-Presidencies,  and  Presidencies,  and  surrender 
all  share  of  the  spoils,  and  you  might  have  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the 
law?  •  •  ♦  •  ♦  •  .     • 

O.  I  believe  you  are  disposed  to  become  personal,  and  as  I  do  not  desire  a 
personal  contest  I  must  wisn  you  a  good  day. 

D.  (A  Farmer.)  You  say  direct  taxes  are  the  only  fair,  equal,  and  just  way 
to  collect  the  taxes  to  support  the  Government  Why  do  you  think  the  tariff 
is  unjust,  unfair,  or  unequal? 

B.  First,  because  the  South,  having  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  population, 
18  compelled  by  the  North  to  pay  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  in  1860,  found  from  the  records  at  Washington,  that 
the  Government  had  raised  nearly  $10,000,000,000;  that  of  that  amount,  ttie 
South  had  paid  in  over  $7,000,000,000,  and  the  North  a  little  over  $2,000,000,00a 
That  of  the  same  money  the  Government  spent  at  the  North  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Northern  people,  over  $700,000,000,  and  only  a  little  over  $200,000,000 
South.  As  between  individuals,  the  tariff  system  is  still  more  unjust.  Mr. 
Astor,  of  New  York,  is  worth  from  $10,000,000,  to  $20,000,000 — the  whole 
property  of  the  United  States  is  over  $10,000,000,000 — the  Government 
collected  last  year,  by  the  tariff,  over  $64,000,000.  Mr.  Astor*s  fair  share 
of  that  $64,000,000  is  $64,000;  to  pay  that  much  by  the  tariff  he  would 
have  to  consume  $250,000  worth  of  foreien  goods  at  first  cost;  if  he  con- 
sumes $10,000  worth  it  is  more  than  anybody  believes;  but  allow  he  con- 
sumes $10,000  and  he  pays  only  $2,500  (rating  tariff  at  twenty-five  per  cent) 
duties  or  taxes,  and  he  leaves  $61,600  for  other  people  to  pay ;  it  is  paid.  The 
Government  has  got  it.  Who  pays  it?  There  are  a  large  number  of  clerks  in 
stores  and  public  offices,  school  masters  and  school  mistresses,  mechanics  with 
families,  and  good  overseei-s  with  families  who  are  compelled  to  make  store  ac- 
counts to  the  amount  of  $100 ;  and  the  tariff  on  that  is  $25  on  their  labor,  and 
it  takes  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  poor  men  to  pay  the 
$61,500  into  the  treasury  which  Mr.  Astor  ought  to  pay,  and  is  screened  from 
paying.  Again:  Mr.  C.  and  3Ir.  W.  are  worth  $10,000,000  between  them,  and 
they  are  favored  as  Mr.  Astor  is;  and  it  takes  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  poor  men  to  pay  their  taxes,  which  they  do  not  pay,  or  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  poor  men  must  be  heavily  taxed  to  screen  three  rich  ones. 
Yet  again,  Mr.  C.  has  been  in  Congress  many  years,  and  has  always  voted  to 

five  the  public  lands  to  rich  speculators  to  build  railroads;  if  he  haa  to  put  his 
and  into  his  own  pocket  and  take  out  $32,000,  his  fair  share  of  the  $64,000,000, 
I  believe  he  would  think  twice,  yes  ten  times,  before  he  would  vote  once  for 
such  a  squandering  of  the  public  money  and  public  land. 

A,  (A  Merchant)  1  have  heard  that  you  say  a  tariff  of  thirty  per  cent 
raises  the  price  of  the  consumer  fifty-four  and  a  half  per  cent ;  how  do  you 
make  that  out? 

B.  The  importer  lays  down  in  New  York  $100  worth  of  goods,  for  which  he 
pays  thirty  per  cent  tariff,  which  makes  the  goods  cost  him  $130;  he  charges 
the  jobber  ten  per  cent — $18 — which  makes  the  goods  cost  him  (the  jobber) 
$143.  He  charges  the  retailer  ten  per  cent — $14  30 — which  makes  the  goods 
cost  the  retailer  $157  30.  Ue  charges  the  consumer  fifty  per  cent — $78  65 — 
which  makes  the  goods  cost  the  consumer  $282  95.  Now  if  you  will  run 
the  $100  worth  of  goods  through  the  same  hands  at  the  same  profits  to  each, 
leaving  out  thirty  percent  tariff,  you  will  find  the  consumer  will  get  them  for 
$181  50,  or  $54  45  less  than  with  the  tariff. 

D,  Don't  we  get  more  for  our  produce  in  consequence  of  the  tariff? 
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B,  Ko;  on  the  eontrary,  we  get  leae  by  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff.  I 
think,  very  much  more,  but  I  can  prove  that  much  as  plain  as  that  twelve  and 
four  are  sixteen.  The  European  manufacturer  comes  into  our  market  with  his 
^oods  to  buy  our  cotton,  on  which  goods  the  Government  makes  him  pay  thirty 
per  cent  tariff  in  advance,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  I  contend  is  equal  to 
thirty-three  and  one-third;  he  then  gives  the  planter  twelve  cents  for  his  cot- 
ton, thirty-three  and  one-third  on  twelve  is  four  cents,  which  makes  the  cotton 
•ooet  the  European  sixteen  cents :  twelve  to  the  planter,  and  four  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Now  the  manufacturer  pays  the  sixteen  cents  for  cotton  because  be 
believes  he  can  do  so  and  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  goods  he  makes  of  it;  and 
if  the  Government  would  let  him  alone,  he  wouJJ  give  the  planter  sixteen  ae 
readily  and  as  willingly  as  he  gives  the  planter  twelve,  and  the  Government 
lour.  Four  cents  per  pound  is  $4  per  hundred,  or  $20  the  bag  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  clear  loss  to  the  planter  on  each  bag,  $8,000,000  loss  to  Georgia,  and 
#60,000,000  loss  to  the  cotton  States.  If  we  could  save  it  and  get  our  goods 
low,  every  industrious  man  would  get  rich  in  a  few  years,  and  the  whole  South 
would  flourish  like  a  well  cultivated  garden. 

A.  You  know  England  taxes  us,  and  we  ought  to  tax  her. 

S.  You  are  entirely  mistaken  in  two  particulars:  First,  England  does  not 
tax  our  cotton ;  second,  England  cannot  tax  us  and  we  cannot  tax  her.  Eng- 
land attempted  to  tax  us  when  we  were  colonies.  Our  fathers  resisted,  and 
that  brought  on  the  war  of  independence.  I  suppose,  however,  you  mean  Eng- 
land taxes  t>ur  produce  and  we  ought  to  tax  ners.  You  must  recollect  that 
although  restrictions  on  commerce  greatly  injure  all  who  bear  them,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  value  of  labor,  yet  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  and  the  profit 
x>n  it  When  our  Government  lays  a  tariff  of  thirty  per  cent  on  sugar,  the 
man  who  uses  a  dollar's  worth  of  it  nays  not  more  than  sixty  cents  for  the  sugar, 
mnd  at  least  forty  cents  on  account  of  the  tariff.  If  the  English  government  lave 
%  tariff  of  twenty-tive  cents  a  bushel  on  our  grain,  the  poor  Englishman  who 
•eats  the  bread  pays  the  tariff!  Suppose,  however,  the  thing  could  be  done,  let 
us  see  how  it  will  work.  Yon  take  one  hundred  bags  of  cotton  to  England  and 
•ell  them  for  |10,000;  England  charges  you  |2,500  tariff;  you  come  home  and 
complain  to  our  Government,  and  say.  Queen  Victoria  charged  me  twenty-five 
per  cent  lor  selling  our  produce  in  ner  market,  you  ought  to  retaliate  on  her. 
Kight,  says  our  Government.  What  did  you  bnng  back  home?  you  answer, 
English  goods.  Well,  says  our  Government,  pay  our  collector  $2,500  for  leave 
to  sell  them,  and  we  will  be  even  with  Queen  victoria.  Uow  will  it  be  with 
Mr.  At     Will  that  sort  of  retaliation  benefit  you? 

A.  No,  certainly. 

B.  Nor  will  it  benefit  any  person  or  any  nation. 

A.  Suppose  we  open  our  ports  and  let  all  the  world  bring  in  what  they 
please,  doty  free,  and  the  other  nations  keep  up  the  tax  or  tariff,  won't  they 
get  the  advantage  of  ns  ? 

B,  On  the  contrary,  we  will  get  the  advantage  of  them.  The  fact  is,  free- 
trade  is  an  improvement  in  commercial  and  political  economy ;  I  believe  I  might 

'  amy  a  discovery,  and  the  people  that  adopts  it  first  will  reap  the  greatest  bene- 
fit Again,  I  say,  let  us  see  how  it  will  work:  An  old  man  owned  a  very  large 
And  valuable  water-power  which  he  left  to  his  three  sons,  A,  B,  and  C.  They 
not  agreeing  to  improve  it,  each  man  had  his  own  mill,  and  each  makes  a  ffood 
road  to  his  mill  to  draw  custom.  A  puts  up  a  toll-gate  on  his  road,  and  de- 
mands four  cents  a  bushel  for  all  grain  hauled  over  it;  B  does  the  same;  C,  on 
the  contrary,  lets  all  the  grain  into  his  mill,  tariff  free;  now  don't  you  know  ae 
long  as  C  can  turn  a  stone,  A  and  B  will  get  no  grain  to  grind  t  So  England 
has  to  buy  grain  to  feed  her  people,  and  she  buys  it  from  Poland  and  the  United 
States ;  now  if  Poland  tariffs  her  goods  at  thirty-three  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
the  United  States  lets  them  in  tariff  free,  don't  you  see  (other  things  being  equal) 
Bngland  will  buy  no  g^n  from  Poland  as  long  as  she  can  get  of  us?  Just  to 
^witb  everything  else.     If  we  open  our  ports  to  free  trade,  and  other  nationa 

'  keep  the  tariff,  they  will  each  of  them  trade  with  us  in  preference  to  anybody 
else,  and  we  wilt,  in  a  short,  time,  become  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the 
world.  •*•»•»• 
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2.— CHAMBERS  OP  COMMERCE. 
In  all  of  our  commercial  cities  there  is  an  organized  body  of  men  to  whom 
mercantile  questions  are  entrasted,  entitled  *'  Chambers  of  Commerce.**  In  the 
Northern  cities,  these  bodies  exhibit  great  activity,  and  address  themselres 
with  ranch  earnestness  to  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  other  industry 
of  their  several  communities.  In  this  respect  we  have  been  deficient  at  the 
South.  Can  any  reason  be  given  why  the  Chambers  at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  <&c.,  have  not  provided  for  those  thorough  and  elaborate  annual 
reports,  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  character  and  business  relations  of 
St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  «tcf  Referring  to  its  own  community,  the  New 
York  Express  speaks  as  follows : 

'*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  leading 
commerciality  in  the  United  States,  should  never  yet  have  had  a  suite  of  rooms 
of  their  own,  nor  even  have  arisen  to  the  dignity  of  making  an  annual  report. 
The  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  and  evea 
Buffalo,  have  made  their  annual  reports.  Boston  has  furnished  its  third  annual 
report,  and  Philadelphia  its  twenty-seventh.  In  the  former  city  a  reporter  is 
selected  from  among  the  most  competent  merchants  of  the  city,  and  paid  at 
the  liberal  rate  of  |4,000  a  year,  to  report  for  the  Commercial  Chamber  of  the 
metropolis  of  New  England.  The  volume  is  gotten  up  in  an  elegant  style  of 
typography,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  valuable  information.  In  some  of  the 
other  cities  mentioned,  the  Chambers  have  enjoyed  the  independence  of  occu- 
pying buildings  to  which  they  had  a  personal  title.  Tet  New  York,  whieh 
prides  itself  on  being  the  centre  of  exchange  for  the  Union,  has  never  had  a 
touse  for  its  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Previous  to  1885,  when  the  old  Exchange 
was  burned,  the  merchants  transacted  their  chamber  business  in  that  buildiuf^. 
Since  that  time  they  have  occupied  the  directors'  room  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank.  They  admit  their  dependence  for  their  commercial  convenience,  hitherto^ 
on  charity.  Even  St  Louis,  on  the  extreme  borders  of  the  Union,  has  erected  * 
building  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  to  which  one  citizen  contributed  $10,000." 

At  the  opening  of  the  rooms,  the  President,  Pelatiah  Perrtt,  Esq.,  said  that, 
"  Heretofore  the  Chamber  had  been  a  sort  of  pilgrim  wandering  about  with- 
out  a  habitation.  It  was  first  chartered  by  George  III.,  in  1770,  and  rechar- 
tered  by  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1784.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  an  ancient 
institution,  but  until  the  present  time,  had  not  begun  to  fulfill  the  great  taak 
allotted  to  it" 

3.— SOUTHERN  COMMERCE  AND  MAILSw 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  m 
motion,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  remove  the  restriction  which  now  ex- 
ists against  the  purchase  of  foreign  built  ships,  and  the  monopoly  now  in  the 
hands  of  New  England  builders,  and  thi'ow  the  navigation  interests  open  to 
ft-ee  competition.  This  is  liberal  and  in  the  right  direction — but  can  it  be 
achieved  f 

In  another  place  we  have  spoken  of  the  Tehuantepeo  mail  contract,  whieh  is 
also  referred  to  by  the  Richmond  South  as  follows : 

"This  bill>  viewed  in  its  ulterior  bearings,  is  clearly  the  most  important  to 
the  South  ever  introduced  into  the  councils  of  the  nation.  British  statesmen, 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  subject,  distinctly  foresee  that  the  day  m  not 
distant  when  the  European  mails,  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  the 
Central  American  States,  Chili,  Peru,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia,  Cbina^ 
Ac,  must  pass  over  this  continent  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Gulf.  The 
•mail  matter  which  is  now  conveyed  from  Europe  to  those  countries  annuallY 
•mounts  to  something  like  fifteen  millions  of  letters,  and  an  equal  number  of 
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nevapApers  and  pamphleta.  We  will  soppoM  the  LerUthao,  when  oompletod, 
capable  of  making  the  ran  from  Uilford  Hay  en  to  the  Virginia  Capes  in  seven 
days,  and  that  the  closed  mails  which  she  brings  can  be  conveyed  from  thence 
Tia  the  everland  route  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Gulf  through  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific  in  six  days  more ;  it  reqnires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  in  that  case 
te  perceive  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  3t. 
Thomas  routt's  will  be  abandoned.  There  is  now  a  monthly  communication  to 
Melbourne  via  Alexandria  from  Southampton.  The  contract  for  carrying  the 
mail  by  tliis  route  requires  the  service  to  be  performed  in  fifty  days.  If  the 
Pacific,  with  the  aid  of  the  Leviathan,  or  another  vessel  equally  expedition^ 
can  be  reached  by  the  Virginia  Capes  in  thirteen  days,  it  is  not  calculating  too 
sanguinely  to  bcUeve  that  the  run  from  the  Pacific  to  Melbourne  will  be  ac- 
complished with  ease  in  seventeen  days  more — ^in  all,  from  London,  thirty.  Ihm 
in  the  American  route  there  would  be  a  saving  of  twenty  days.  If  this  oaa 
be  effected,  who  can  undertake  to  foretell  how  g^eat  will  be  the  future  of  the 
South!  Its  bosom  will  be  the  highway,  not  only  of  the  European  mails,  but 
of  the  travel  and  other  intercourse  of  that  hemisphere,  with  the  world  beyond 
us."  •«»•••••« 

4.— CHARLESTON  FLOUR  TRADE. 
Ws  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  interesting  article  in  the  Oharlettom 
Courier  of  the  9lh  ultimo : 

We  have  already  reported  the  suspension  of  the  export  trade  to  Spain,  im 
oonsequence  of  the  operation  of  duties,  which  will  be  resumed  on  the  1st  prox., 
and  will,  in  the  present  state  of  crops  and  prices,  forbid  any  profitable  export 
of  American  flour  to  Spanish  ports. 

The  approved  and  established  reputation  of  the  Southern  brands  which  seek 
a  market  through  Charleston,  and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  dealers, 
will  soon,  as  we  believe,  create  and  open  other  channels  of  outlet  and  ex- 
port 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  export  trade  in  flour  and  wheat  i« 
indeed  encouraging^  and  suggestive,  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  who  are 
steadily  and  judiciously  laboring  to  extend,  promote,  and  diversify  our  com- 
mercial relations  and  resources.  We  will  briefly  note  a  few  points  of  retro- 
spect and  survey: 

Previous  to  1850  the  supplies  of  flour,  wheat,  Ac.,  received  in  thiF  city  were 
exclusively  from  the  ports  northward — that  is  to  say,  from  Richmond,  Balti- 
more, and  New  York.  In  the  year  1850  we  began  first  to  realize  the  connection 
by  railroad  with  the  granary  of  the  West,  and  to  receive  supplies  from  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ac 

These  supplies  continued  with  variable  increase,  and  with  a  careful  exami- 
nation and  scrutiny  of  all  brands,  until  1865,  when  our  first  export  shipment 
was  made  (for  a  foreign  port)  This  occurred  in  Augni^  1855,  when  a  cargo 
was  shipped  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  <b  T.  G.  Budd,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  cargo 
was  composed  chiefly  of  the  best  brands  from  the  Etowah  Mills,  and  the  result 
of  the  adventure  gave  general  satisfaction  and  encouragement 

The  first  cargo  on  Spanish  account  was  shipped  by  Messrs.  Hall  &  Co.,  in 
October,  1856,  and  comprised  not  only  the  beet  brands  of  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina  flour,  but  also  corresponding  brands  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Philadelrthia  inspection,  in  order  to  invite  and  assist  a  comparison  and 
trial  for  shipping  purposes  and  for  sea  voyages.  The  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia brands  which  went  into  this  cargo  could  only  be  sold  nt  a  discount  in 
reference  to  the  Southern  brands,  whose  reputation  was  still  more  enhaneed  bv 
the  suc<»es,^  of  this  adventure.  This  was  followed  by  a  large  business  for  Spanieh 
porta,  which  has  only  been  interrupted  recently  by  the  controlling  causes  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  give  employment 
to  Spanish  bottoms  for  export  to  other  marts,  as  we  have  instanced  in  an  ex- 
perimental adventure. 

This  cargo,  shipped  by  Messrs.  Poujand  &  Balas,  in  the  Spanish  polacre  Paula, 
Capt  Maristany,  as  we  have  reported,  consitted  of  the  beet  brands  from  the 
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Etowah  Mills^  Ga.,  Sfaelbjville  Mills,  and  Rio  Mills,  Murfreesboro',  TeoB.,  and 
will  be  followed  soon  by  another  from  the  same  house. 

We  ean  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  and  acceptance  of  the  brands  which 
are  thus  dittpatched,  and  we  cordially  wish  full  and  complete  success  to  thie 
and  all  other  enterprises  of  kindred  purpose.  In  all  resources  of  export  and 
of  flour  nmrt,  we  have  advantages  which  cannot  be  disputed  or  doubted.  We 
have  tt  number  of  dealers,  and  of  commission  houses  euflicient  to  ensure  full 
justice  to  the  grower  and  the  miller,  while  our  merchant  marine  offers  at  all 
•easoiis  ncce.-«  and  ready  shipment  to  any  desired  markets. 

The  oil I3  decided  and  positive  improvement  and  addition  to  our  resources 
that  cau  be  sugget^ted,  will  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  oosfcs  and  diarges 
on  flour  Slid  wheat  before  reaching  this  city ;  and  this  question,  we  are  fdeased 
to  learn,  is  very  properly  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  therefore 
ftwait  the  report  and  action  of  their  committee,  the  success  of  whicli  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  doubt 

6.— NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA. 
The  sp-nt  and  enterprise  exhibited  by  Norfolk,  should  incite  the  rivalry  of 
her  sisters  of  the  South,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  should  her  coarse  be  imi- 
tated in  the  publication  from  her  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  annual  reports  like 
the  one  whicli  is  on  the  table  before  us.  It  is  an  excellent  compilation  of  useful 
statistics  from  which  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  extract: 

Healtq. — ^The  epidemic  of  1855  is  clearly  traceable  to  importation,  and  was 
not  eudemic.  Duriug  the  interval  between  the  camp  sickness  of  1812  and  the 
epidemic  of  1855,  Norfolk  was  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  State ;  and  we 
would  further  say,  that  in  the  two  years  from  January,  1856,  to  January,  1858, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  of  white  persons  was  only  454,  of  all  ages,  circum- 
stances, and  conditions,  by  accident  as  well  as  disease,  if  we  take  from  this 
number  oue-half  for  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  we  have  only  227  remain- 
ing— and  if  we  take  from  the  latter  number  one-fourth  for  deaths  by  casualty, 
and  of  strangers,  sailors,  and  others  not  citizens,  we  reduce  the  mortality 
among  the  resident  white  population  of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  to  170, 
or  one  and  two-chird^per  week.  These  remarkable  facts  are  corroborated  by 
the  healthy  appearance  of  our  people. 

Vegetable  ok  Tbuck  Tbadk. — The  following  is  the  quantity  shipped  during 

June  and  July  of  last  year : 

Packages. 

New  York 60,604 

Philadelphia 4,329 

Baltimore.^ 40,216 

Richmond 2,060 

Total 96,096 

These  were  forwarded  by  the  regular  steamers  engaged  in  the  trade.  Other 
boats  are  known  to  have  carried  off  a  considerable  quantity  not  here  enumer- 
ated. The  packages  consisted  of  flour  barrels  and  boxes,  containing  about 
twelve  pecks.  If  we  estimate  the  average  value  of  these  packages  at  $3  60>100, 
(which  IS  a  low  figure,)  we  have  the  sum  of  $3S6,751  60  as  the  value  of  liie 
two  months*  trade.  Should  it  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  heretofore, 
the  trade  will  in  a  few  years  be  worth  full  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  ship- 
ments commence  about  20th  of  May,  and  continue  about  three  months 

Norfolk  Farms. — To  show  the  profit  made  upon  these  farms,  we  give  the 
following  statistics,  which  were  gathered  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Farms  of  the  Seaboard  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1 856.  The  Committee 
report  that  four  farms  were  offe^^  as  competitors  for  the  premium,  with  th* 
annexed  returns  of  their  sales,  expenses,  and  profits; 
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lit — "T1i«  Armistdad  Farm,"  100  acret,  (originally  poor.) 

Oroas  amonnt  sales  for  the  year $17 ,128  28 

Expenses,  inclnding  everything. 6 »690  78 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $10,537  60,  or  $105  87  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

2d.— The  **  View  Farm,"  of  100  acres. 

Groaa  amount  sales. $13 ,  852  81 

Expenses,  incladiog  everything. 6 ,  500  00 

Leaving  a  total  profit  of  $7,852  81,  or  $78  52-100  per  acre  for  the  entire 
farm. 

It  ahoald  however  be  remarked  that  a  portion  of  the  money  charged  as 
"*  enMnses  ^  on  this  farm,  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  agricultural 
implement^  Ac,  which  could  not  have  been  legitimately  ek«'ged  against  the 
farm  expenses  of  that  year. 

8d.^-*'  Mercer  A  Ivans  "  farm,  of  20  acres. 

Gross  amount  sales $6,000 

Expenses 2 ,  500 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $3,500,  or  $175  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

4th.— The  "  Wilson  Farm,"  of  25  acres. 

Gross  amount  salea $7 ,  584  62 

Expenses  of  all  kinds 8,371  45 

Showing  a  profit  of  $4,213  17,  or  $120  87  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

TABLE  OF  EXPORTS  Of  NORFOLK. 

A  Ihble  ikomtig  tke  principal  artieleg  ezportedy  Coaatmse  and  Foreign,  from  the 
Port  of  Norfolk,  from  l€t  of  May,  1857,  to  Irt  May,  1858. 

OoastwUe.  Foreign. 

Apples,  (dried) barrels 4,265 

Beansi bushels 200 

Cora. bushels 1,»68,781       105,998 

Cotton. bales, «,174 

Fish barrel «. 4,100 

Flour barrels 2,569         14,860 

Flaxseed. bushels 2 ,  224 

Hides value $20,365 

Lumber feet 126,000 

Naval  Stores barrels 13,463  2,132 

Oats bushels 16,726  8,000 

Peas bushels 81,376  492 

Peanots bushels 117,284 

Spts.  Torpentina gallons. 8,785  3,150 

SUves. 1,190,872  6,454,000 

Shingles 5,857.865  7,622,855 

Turpentine,  (crude) barrels. 1 ,434 

Wheat bushels 206,509  1,710 

There  were  also  exported  to  foreign  countries  2,272  bushels  of  meal,  27  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  and  lumber  to  the  value  of  $46,867. 

NoiyoLK  AJTD  Petersburg  Road. — ^This  road,  of  eighty  miles  length,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  active  business  by  the  end  of  August  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  by  law  $1,500  000.  Of  this  sum,  the  city  of  Norfolk 
has  taken  $500,000,  mdividuals  $50,000,  and  the  State,  upon  the  oart  paunt 
prineiple,  has  subscribed  $825,000,  which  makes  tke  total  available  capital 
$1,876,000. 

The  country  through  which  the  road  passes  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces 
^tk^  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  fine  original 
j^rowth  of  timber,  in  lower  Virginia,  is  found  in  countless  acres  along  this  road. 
I'he  productions  of  the  field  and  forest  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  work, 
vrill  oe  alone  sufficient  to  sustain  it     Its  position,  however,  as  the  terminal 
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link  in  tlie  great  chain  of  one  thousand  miles,  reaching  from  Mcmpbia  to  Kbr- 
Iblk,  must  ensure  for  it  a  revenue  of  profit  and  an  impulse  of  prosperity  for 
Korfolk. 

Seaboabi)  and  Roanoke  Road. — ^Tbia  road  runs  from  the  Portsmouth  side  of 
Korfolk  harbor,  eighty  miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Cai-olina,  where  it  h««  connec- 
tions i»ith  the  great  iSouth  and  North  line  of  Railroad.-,  and,  also,  by  Raleijgb 
and  Gaston  Railroad,  with  the  North  Carolina  Central  Both  the  ix>ada,  with 
which  the  Seaboard  road  conneoto  at  WeldoD,  extend  to  and  beyond  New  Or- 
leanst  and,  with  their  branches,  form  a  railway  connection  with  every  part  of 
the  South  and  Southwest,  with  capacity  to  command  an  immense  amount  of 
travel  and  freight>  whenever  the  latter  is  fully  brought  out^  The  North  Caro- 
lina Central  {)a8ses  through  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  portiona  of 
the  State,  and  drains  a  country  of  great  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mine- 
ral capacities. 

Probable  tonnage  received  at  Norfolk  Harbor  from  the  variou*  avenues  of  the 

Interior, 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad 18 ,421  tons. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  James  River,  Ac,  estimated 80,000    " 

Dismal  tSwamp  Canal,  estimated 200,000     ** 

248,421     *• 
Which  shows  that  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  various  domestic  products,  upon 
which  to  sustain  a  present  foreign  or  coastwise  trade. 

Dismal  Swasif  Canal. — ^The  references  to  this  are  so  interesting,  that  we 
refer  them  to  another  number  of  the  review. 

Albemable  and  Chesapeake  Canal. — In  our  last  number  the  reader  will  find 
an  able  analysis  of  the  value  of  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that,  when  com- 
pleted, the  produce  of  North  Carolina  will  pour  through  it,  into  Norfolk,  to  th« 
allowing  extent : 

{From  the  North  Carolina  Senate  Report.) 

Bales  of  Cotton 17,500    Weight  in  tons..  3,500 

Barrels  Fish 40,000  *^  6,000 

"       Naval  Stores 80,000  "  12,000 

Bushels  Corn 2,000,000  **  57,100 

Wheat 250,000  "  7,600 

Peas 50,000  "  1,500 

"       Potatoes. 200,000  "  4,500 

Timber,  cubic  feet 600 ,000  "  8 ,  833 

Lumber,  superficial  feet 10 , 000 , 000  "  17 , 600 

OakStaves 10,500,000  **  26,250 

Cypress  and  Juniper  Shingles..  60,000,000  **  60,000 

Vessel  loads  fresh  Fish 200  "  10 ,  000 

"         "     VegeUbles. 800  •*  15,000 

Cords  of  Fire  Wood 50,000  «  100,000 


Total  tons 829,188 

Wateb  Line  to  the  Ouio. — ^The  connection  by  canal  of  the  James  and  Eana- 
"Wha  rivers  is  a))ly  advocated  as  being  of  the  widest  importance  to  Norfolk,  in 
opening  to  her  the  resources  of  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missotiri 
Valleys. 

CoHHSECiAL  POSITION  OF  NoKFOLK. — ^Thc  harbop  of  Norfolk  has  long  been 
•onspicuous  as  one  of  the  best  maritime  stations  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the 
worid.  Situated  at  the  very  centre  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  unsurpassed  in  depth 
of  water,  in  extent,  safety,  convenience,  and  accessibility,  its  superiority  is  too 
manifest  to  admit  of  cavil. 

Such  a  combination  of  advantages  naturally  leads  us  to  look  for  an  adequate 
result  in  the  extent  of  its  trade ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  prior  to  ih« 
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wwr  of  1812,  the  commerce  of  Norfolk  exceeded  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
UoioD.  Since  that  period  our  maritime  trade  has  steadily  decreased,  while 
that  of  other  cities,  inferior  to  us  in  every  point  of  natural  advantage,  has  con- 
tinued to  ^row  and  to  flourish  until  we  are  left  far  behind,  and  are  almost  for- 
gotten in  tne  race.  This  anomaly  in  the  laws  of  trade  requires  some  explana- 
tion from  us,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  truest 
explanation,  to  say  that  all  our  apparent  advantages  have  been  so  many  curses 
in  disguise.  Nature  had  done  so  much  for  us  tJiat  we  did  nothi!>g  for  ourselvea. 
And  while  our  rivals  for  the  great  and  growing  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
were  using  ever}*  exertion  to  divert  it  to  themselves,  by  means  of  aWa/fcta/  avenues, 
we  sat  idly  by,  relying  solely  on  our  great  natural  advantagesw  The  result  has 
proven  that  energy  and  enterprise  are  superior  to,  and  can  overcome  natural 
disabilities. 

6.— A  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  VICKSBURG. 
We  perceive  that  Yicksburg  is  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  dangers, 
lowing  out  of  the  mutations  of  trade.    At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
«ble  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  foUowmg 
points: 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  policy  of  establishing  in  or  near  this  city,  a  cotton 
manufactory,  its  probable  cost,  and  what  funds  could  probably  be  raised  to 
erect  the  same,  and  to  enquire  also  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  same. 
This  committee  shall  likewise  be  empowered  to  consider  what  other  manufac- 
tories could  be  established  advantageously  in  or  near  this  city. 

2.  To  enquire  as  to  the  policy,  duty,  and  means  of  establishing  a  line  of 
packets  between  Yicksburg  and  Napoleon  and  Memphis,  and  to  furnish  statistics 
about  the  same. 

8.  To  enquire  into  the  navigation  of  the  Tazoo  river,  and  its  tributaries,  and 
to  give  full  information  in  the  premises. 

4.  As  to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  city  taking  stock  in  the  Yicksburg, 
Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  how  and  when  the  same  can  be  done. 

5.  As  to  the  policy  and  expediency,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  establishing 
a  line  of  freight  packets  from  Yicksburg  to  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  have  cotton 
and  other  freight  conveyed  to  and  from  said  cities  as  cheaply  and  speedily  as 
possible,  and  as  safely. 

6.  To  suggest  any  other  measures  that  may  promote  and  advance  the  inte- 
rest of  this  city. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.— MISSISSIPPI  SEEKING  A  GULF  OUTLET. 
Thv  people  of  Mississippi  are  again  actively  employed  in  considering  the  ad- 
vantage and  feasibility  of  connecting  her  other  railroad  works  with  a  road 
which  shall  extend  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Ship 
Island,  and  thus  create  an  outlet  for  her  productions,  and  a  commercial  city  at 
that  point  This  is  a  project  which  was  broached  as  early  as  1837,  and  hag 
from  time  to  time  received  the  favoring  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  The 
most  liberal  charters  and  grants  have  been  made.  At  the  last  session  a  new 
and  far  more  liberal  charter  than  ever  was  granted,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed,  who  have  issued  a  very  elaborate  and  able  address  to  the  people. 
In  his  report  the  engineer  says : 

*'The  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  is  projected  on  the  ground  that  a  sea- 
port may  be  established  en  the  Gulf  coast  within  the  linuts  of  the  State  of 
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lfi88iflBippi,  thus  completing  ber  commercial  facilitiee  within  herself,  ssd  ea*- 
bling  her  not  only  to  reap  the  hanreet  of  her  own  rich  production,  bat  to  ahare- 
likewise  those  of  her  sister  States.  To  this  point,  onr  road  it  to  be  the  main 
trank  line  and  principal  feeder,  and  as  snob  alone  can  we  £scuss  it,  in  regard 
to  the  qaeetion  of  location.*^ 

We  proceed  to  make  several  extracts  from  the  address  of  the  Commissionera. 
Aa  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  enterprises  of  onr  neigh- 
bors, but,  on  the  contrary,  ever  held  the  doctrine  that  competition'  is  the  life  of 
all  industry  and  trade     New  Orleans  and  Mobile  will  not  slumber  in  the  race. 

A  complete  hydrographic  survey,  the  necessity  of  which  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  is  fortunately  furnished  to  us  by  the  accurate  survey  of  Ship 
bland  harbor  made  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  We  find  from  authentic 
maps  of  that  survey  a  harbor  on  our  southern  coast  of  twenty  miles  in  length 
by  ten  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  average  depth  of  water  twenty  to  twenty-four 
feet,  sufficient  for  the  largest  class  of  £ips,  and  greater  by  tiz  to  ten  feet  than 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mutiuippi  over  wkich  every 
Mp  arriving  aty  or  departina  from  New  Orleans  must  peas  wUh  the  assistance  of 
tow-boats.  The  fact  that  such  a  harbor  exists  is  not  mere  matter  of  speculation 
or  conjecture.  Ships  drawing  over  twenty  feet  of  water,  that  could  by  no 
means  reach  New  Orleans,  are  often  to  be  found  loading  at  Ship  Island  with 
lumber  and  other  products  of  our  southern  coast  for  the  distant  shoresi^f  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  of  Australia.  On  the  cargo  of  such  a  ship,  the  saving 
of  expense  in  favor  of  Ship  Island  harbor,  as  compared  with  that  of  New  Orleans,, 
ia  known  to  be  about  two  thousand  dollars — a  sum  quite  sufficient  to  divert  a 
large  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  to  our  State. 

While  every  portion  of  onr  State  would  derive  benefit  from  the  oonstructioA 
of  the  proposed  road,  the  counties  of  Rankin,  Simpson,  Lawrence,  Covington^ 
Marion,  Hancock,  Perry,  and  Harrison,  would  derive  the  largest  benefit,  in  the 
increased  value  it  would  give  to  their  lands,  by  opening  a  ready  market  for  alt 
their  production. 
The  cost  of  the  road,  ae  estimated  by  Powhattan  Robinson^  Esq., 

the  Engineer,  is |2, 991 ,  600 

The  Internal  Improvement  fund  amounts  to 783,960 

The  three  per  cent  fund 104,750 

The  lands  donated  by  Congress  may  be  estimated  at 

200,000  acres,  at  |I  25  per  acre 250,000 

1,088,700 

Leaving  to  be  otherwise  provided  for $1 ,902,860 

But  whether  we  remain  in  the  Union  or  go  out  of  the  Union,  the  course  of 
evento  clearly  indicates  that  the  States  in  wnich  slavery  exists,  as  the  essential 
baais  of  their  prosperity  and  power,  will  be  driven  to  maintain  it  on  their  own 
responsibility  ana  resources.    Mere  political  guarantees,  however  solenmly 
entered  into,  prove  to  be  unavailing.     It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  place  our 
State  in  a  position  in  which  she  will  be  able,  at  least,  to  exert  some  influence 
on  her  own  destiny.     In  her  present  situation  she  is  without  her  just  influence 
in  the  Union,  and  separated  from  it  she  must  drift  with  the  current  of  events, 
,  exerting  but  little,  if  any,  control  over  them.     It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
I  fitte  of  slavery  rests  with  those  States  and  countries  which  border  on  the  Gulf 
'  of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  sea.    The  question  of  supremacy  on  this  continent 
'  will  finds  its  solution  there,  and  the  ability  of  the  slave  Stat^  to  maintain  their 
footing,  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  may  acquire  infln- 
ence  on  that  theatre.    It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Soutn,  to  boil4 
up  and  strengthen  our  influence  on  the  Qulf.     In  the  event  of  a  rupture  of  the 
l^ion,  or  should  events  hasten  the  collision  which  must  sooner  or  later  take 
place  on  Southern  waters,  how  much  would  our  position  be  improved  and  our 
mfluence  increased,  if,  by  means  of  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travri  and  transpor- 
tation, our  harbor  should  be  connected  with  oar  great  eotton  growing  regiOD» 
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and  a  larse  eommeroial  eity  BpriDg  up  there,  as  it  will  from  tbe  kaown  laws 
trade  aod  navigation.  At  all  events  the  State  of  Mississippi  would  have  the 
seoority  of  an  uutrammelled  and  independent  connection  with  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  have  argued  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  have  the  right 
to  aaeume  the  portion  of  an  independent  State.  We  should  then  be  able  to 
aasome  it  with  confidence,  and  to  maintain  it  with  success. 

•  *•••••• 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  man  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  great 
energies,  but  who,  failing  to  exert  them  for  himself  or  for  others,  wastes  them 
in  idle  pleasure^  or  suffers  them  to  waste  in  inactivity.  A  larger  measure  of 
blame  attaches  to  a  State  which  can  do  much  and  yet  aoes  nothing ;  neglecting 
ail  the  advantages  which  she  derives  from  abundant  resources  and  a  favorable 
geographical  position.  We  have  a  front  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  more  than  sixty 
miles  in  extent,  with  a  fine  harbor.  The  most  magnificent  stream  in  the  world 
washes  our  western  border.  We  have  soil  of  great  and  varied  capacity  for 
production,  but  especially  yielding  an  abundance  of  that  product  which  exerts 
the  widest  and  most  decisive  influence  on  the  commerce  of  tlie  world.  We  are 
fortunately  placed  near  the  seat  of  empire.  We  are  part  owners  of  the  great 
river,  and  part  owners  of  the  gp^at  gulf  into  which  it  empties.  Our  position 
compels  us  to  be  parties  to  the  important  transactions  of  which  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  b  the  destined  theatre.  Let  us  sustain  the  part  which  nature  seems  to 
have  designed  for  us.  No  purely  agricultural  people  ever  attained  a  high 
position  in  the  world.  Let  us  make  Uie  effort,  in  wnich  we  will  be  so  much 
asaisted  by  our  position  and  resources,  to  combine  commerce  with  agriculture, 
and  these  uniting,  will  soon  bring  into  existence  manufactures  and  the  arts, 
and  we  shall  thus  present  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  well-ordered  State,  complete 
in  all  her  appointments.  We  are  dencient  in  those  things  which  railroads  and 
commerce  supply.  They  will  diversify  and  multiply  our  pursuits,  and  fill  up 
that  void  which  exists  here  between  the  planter  and  the  learned  professions, 
and  give  useful  occupation  to  the  race  of  loungers  who  complain,  with  some 
reason,  of  "  nothing  to  do.**  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  that  class  of  men  who 
have  the  talent  and  inclination  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  on  a  large  scale, 
abandon  our  State  and  employ  their  capital  and  abilities  elsewhere.  Tliat  class 
of  men  who  have  given  to  England  her  vast  empire,  and  elevated  her  to  the 
splendid  position  she  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  class  which 
has  built  up  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  York,  is  represented  in  Missis- 
sippi, in  a  great  measure,  by  shop  keepers  of  that  race  of  men  who  live  under 
the  curse  of  lost  nationality.  This  evil  results  from  the  want  of  a  great  eom- 
meroial emporium  in  the  State.  Wo  are  in  contact  with  the  great  highways  of 
trade,  and  might  become  formidable  competitors  for  that  rich  commerce  which, 
great  as  it  now  is,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  »  •  •  • 

State  pride  is  gratified  with  the  duoious  honor  of  having  judiciously  applied 
eertain  trust  funds,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  the  national 
government^  to  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  these  eities  who  are  competing  in 
our  borders  for  the  largest  share  of  our  great  resources.  This  is  Mississippi, 
whoae  taxable  property  amounts  to  over /o«r  hundred  miliums  of  dollars  I  This 
ia  Mississippi,  lying  in  the  very  track  of  the  richest  commerce  in  the  world ! 
This  is  Miwissippi,  with  her  fine  harbor  and  great  river  1  This  is  Mississippi,  in 
an  age  marked  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  spurns  all  obstacles,  and  at  the 
erisis  of  the  great  game  of  empire  and  influence,  in  which  her  sister  States  are 
engaged  with  a  noble  rivalr^rf  We  are  like  those  northern  militia  who  stood 
dabatinff  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  in  full  view  of  the  battle  on  whieh  their 
eou>>try  s  honor  was  staked.         ••»»•• 

It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  a  reasonable  mind  that,  with  the  great 
lines  of  railroad  which  connect  us  with  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  com- 
pleted as  they  will  be  in  a  very  short  time,  and  followed  by  a  first  class  road 
connecting  those  lines,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  our  State,  with  our  harbor  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  a  large  city  will  spring  up  there,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  The  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  are  inexorable. 
They  defy  all  combinations,  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  financier.  The  foreign 
merchant  is  not  attached  to  any  particular  port  in  the  United  States^  unless 
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« 

thai  port  offera  adTantages  in  raspeot  to  the  matter  of  pecuniary  profit.  If  wa 
place  our  cotton  on  our  sea-board,  at  a  point  where  vessels  may  come  and 
receive  it  with  less  expense,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  required  at  other 
ports,  there  they  will  come  to  receive  cargoes.  This  advantage  we  will  have. 
The  consequences  which  will  follow  the  growth  of  a  lar^e  commercial  town  on 
the  sea-board  may  be  readily  foreseen.  A  large  addition  to  the  capital  and 
resonrces  of  the  State,  an  important  addition  to  oar  influence  on  the  Gulf,  the 
creation  of  a  great  cuntrolling  centre  of  business  and  trade,  a  secure  outlet  for 
our  great  productions  under  our  own  imn'cdiate  control,  would  be  the  results. 
The  contributions  by  which  we  annually  swell  the  stream  of  wealth  which  ia 
flowing  to  the  cities  of  our  sister  States  would  eniich  our  own,  and  a  great 
commercial  interfst  would  be  added  to  a  great  planting  and  producting  interests 
Under  the  natural  operation  of  these  influences,  the  State  of  Mississippi  mxist 
take  a  high  rank  in  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union. 

2.— THE  TEHUANTEPEC  ROUTE  REVIVED. 
The  early  readers  of  the  Review  will  remember  the  numerous  papers  which 
were  published  in  it  in  advocacy  of  this  great  route,  and  illustrative  by  a  thou- 
sand facts  and  figures  of  its  manifold  advantages  over  all  others.  We  were, 
ourselves,  one  of  the  small  party  of  seven  or  eight  who  met  in  a  private  office 
on  Exchange  Place,  in  New  Orleans,  ten  years  ago,  when  a  discussion  took 
place,  which  was  reported  in  the  papers  of  the  next  morning,  and  first  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  a  practical  shape  to  the  people  of  that  city.  Immediately 
subscriptions  were  raised,  and  a  company  was  incorporated,  which  conducted 
the  most  extensive  surveys.  Angry  political  discussions  and  scrambles  inter- 
vened, and  questions  growing  out  of  the  action  of  Mexico  in  the  premises  the 
result  of  which,  was  to  destroy  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  created,  and 
well  nigh  to  prostrate  the  enterprise.  The  scales  have  at  last  turned,  and  the 
recent  mail  contract  entered  into  by  the  Government  with  the  company,  giv«a 
a  new  phase  to  the  whole  matter.  The  following  remarks  from  the  Wa»kinff' 
ton  States  sums  up  many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  route: 

That  the  route  is  the  best,  because  the  shortest  and  most  healthy,  has  beea. 
very  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  results  of  the  survey  of  Barnard  and  Willi&ma, 
and  the  reports  attached  to  and  embodied  in  their  publication.  Mr.  P.  E.  Traa- 
tour  reports  that  the  Transit  goes  through  a  beautiful  country,  perfectly  heaHhy, 
possessing  mineral  wealth,  and  ofi'ering,  with  a  great  variety  of  sites  and  cH- 
mates,  immense  agricultural  resources,  from  its  superior  soil.  In  the  scientific 
report  of  Dr.  Thomas  Antisell,  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  IsthaiQ% 
sufiicient  evidence  is  adduced  to  sustain  Mr.  Trastour  touching  the  wealth  and 
health  of  the  locality.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Tehuantepec  ia  of  old  reoog- 
nition ;  and  touching  the  health  the  report  speaks  thus  conclusively  : 

"  Compared  with  other  places  selected  for  forming  a  junction  between  the 
two  oceans,  this  Isthmus  has  peculiar  advantages.  With  less  alluvial  land  mX 
the  sea  level,  it  is  more  healthy  than  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua ;  and,  from  ita 
more  northern  latitude,  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  less  than  that  of -Nica- 
ragua or  of  Panama.  The  latter  place  has,  indeed,  a  temperature  and  climate 
truly  torrid." 

So  much  for  health,  which  must  be  a  primary  consideration  in  all  such  eixter- 
prisea.  Coming  next  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  posiUon,  it  would  aeem 
that  nature  intended  it  for  the  highway  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  may  think  of  the  Nicaragua  line.  Regarding  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  growing  necessities  of  American,  European,  Asiatic,  or  Auatrian 
trade  and  travel,  a  few  facts  will  set  the  mind  easy  as  to  Tehuantepec  being 
the  most  favorable  point  at  which  communications  between  the  oceans  can  be 
established.  The  following  table,  showing  the  distance  of  San  Francisco  from 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans^  by  the  various  routc^  will  sufaciently 
explain  the  pre-eminence  of  Tehuantepec : 
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From  England  to  San  IVanei9eo,  in  nauiieid  milet. 

Round  Cape  Horn 18,624 

By  Panama  route 7,502 

Nicaragua  route 7.041 

Tebuantepec  route 6,671 

Thusy  England,  by  the  Tehuantepec  route,  will  save  some  6,953  miles,  or  leu- 
sen  the  distance  to  Califoroia  more  than  one-half  what  it  is  by  Cape  Horn, 
making  the  journey  between  tliree  and  five  days  leas  than  by  the  other  Isthmus 
routes. 

Frotn  New  York  to  Ban  Francisco. 

By  Cape  Horn 1 4, 1 94 

Havana 4,992 

Nicaragua 4,581 

Tehuantepec 8,804 

i'Vom  New  OrleanM  to  San  Francisco. 

By  Panama  route 4,505 

Nicaragua  route 8,767 

Tehuantepec  route -    2,704 

We  need  make  no  special  deductions  from  these  figures.  Every  child  can  see 
the  importance  of  the  Tehuantepec  route,  when  written  in  such  statistical  aim* 
pUcity. 

lu  connection  with  the  recent  arrangement  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
firom  New  York  to  New  Orleans  in  three  days  and  tea  hours,  this  line  will  les- 
•en  the  trip  to  San  Francisco  several  day^  which  will  certainly  be  an  advantage 
to  our  commercial  comnmnity,  to  say  nothing  of  strengthening  the  social  and 
political  ties  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 

Then,  again,  China  and  India  may  be  reached  fourteen  days  sooner  by  this 
than  by  the  Old  World  route,  thus: 

Liverpool  to  Canton,  via  Suez. 64  days. 

"  **        '*    Panama 60     *^ 

•*  "        *•    Tehuantepec 40    •* 

The  statistics  of  travel  exhibit  the  resources  which  must  crown  this  route. 
Captain  Cram's  estimates  show  eighty  thousand  persons,  and  fifty-three  tjiou- 
s*nd  others  in  the  Australian  trade,  as  yearly  crot^sing  the  Isthmus.  The  statis- 
iiea  since  1849  substantiate  these  figures.  Being  the  shortest,  healthiest,  and 
cheapest  route,  of  course  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all,  or  the  greater 
portion,  of  this  traflSe  will  be  by  the  Tehuantepec  route.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  well  feel  proud  in  extending  its  mail  patronage 
to  a  company  which  will  insure  such  character  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  Republic 

8 —HOUSTON  AND  BRAZORIA  RAILROAD. 

THAr  portion  of  the  road  which  extends  to  Columbia  is  now  ready  for  the 
iron,  ana  that  to  Wharton  is  now  being  located. 

The  estimate  of  Iraifio  on  the  road,  as  are  all  the  estimates  yet  made  in  con- 
naotion  with  the  enterprise,  is  an  exceedingly  safe  one.     We  copy  it: 

7,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  at  |8  per  hhd $21 ,000 

10,000  barrels  of  molasse:),  at  |1  26  per  bbl 12,600 

4,600  bales  of  cotton,  at  $1  per  bale 4,600 

Corn,  hides,  and  other  country  produce. 5 ,000 

Passengers,  both  ways. 18,000    * 

Down  freights,  including  light  and  heavy  merchandise,  lum- 
ber, staves^  machinery,  6lc 86 ,000 

Mail  service 4 ,  000 

Total J;100,000 

This  will  considerably  more  than  pay  the  rnnning  expenses  and  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  road,  and  with  the  natural  increase  which  the  roa^  is  sure  to 
create  in  the  traffic,  will  enable  it,  in  a  few  years^  to  repay  every  dollar  of  the 
State  loan  from  the  earnings  of  the  road. 
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4— PROBABLE  EXTENT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  INTERIOR 
WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

INOLUDIKO  THE  RIVKRS,  BAYOUS,  FTC.,  OOMNEOTED  WITH  TDE  MTSSI88IPPI  BY  CHAtmSLS 
NAVIGABLE  FOB  8TEAUEB3.      BY  8.  H.  LONG,  LT.  COL.  CORPS  TOP.  ENGlNESBSw 

MUnJttippi  and  itt  branches,  bayous,  d:c. 

MUes.  I  MSks. 

Mississippi  proper 2,000  Spring 60 

St  Croix 80 1  Arkansas....   600 

Min.  or  St  Peter's 120!Cftnadian 60 

Chippeway 70  Neosho 60 

Black 60  Yazoo "  300 

Wisconsin 180  iTallahatchie 800 

Rock 260  Yalabusha. ISO 

Iowa. 110 ,  Big  Sunflower SO 

Cedar 60  ^*    *    "     " 

Des  Moines 250 

Illinois 245 

Maramec 60 

Kaskaskea. 150 

Big  Muddy 5 

Obron 60 


Little  Sunflower. 70 

Big  Black 150 

Bayou  de  Glaze 90 

Bayou  Care 140 

Bayou  Range 40 

Bayou  La  Fourche 60 

Bayou  Plaquemine 131 

Forked  Deer 195  Bayou  Tech e 96 

Big  Hatchie 751  Grand  River 1% 

St  Francis. 800 1  Bayou  Sorrelle 15 

White 500  Bayou  Chien 5 

BigBlack eoj 

Missouri  and  its  branches, 
Missouri  proper. 1 ,800  Kansas. 


Yellowstone 300 

Hatte  or  Nebraska 40 


Osage. . . 
Grande . 


150 

275 

90 


Ohio  and  its  branches. 


Ohi»  proper 1 ,000 

Alleghany 200 

Monongahela 60 

Muskingum. .  > 70 

Kanawha 65 

Bi^  Sandy 50 

Scioto 60 


Kentucky 62 

Salt..* 85 

Green. 150 

Barren 30 

Wabash 400 

Cumberland 400 

Tennessee 720 


Red  River  and  its  branches,  bayous,  d:c. 


Red  River  proper 1 ,  600 

Washita. 275 

Saline. 100 

Little  Missouri 50 

Bayou  de  Arboune 60 

Bayou  Bartholomew 150 

Bayou  BcBuf 150 

Bayou  Macon 176 

Bayou  Louis 30 


Tensas 150 

LakeBistenaw 60 

Sulphur  Fork 100 

Little  River 65 

Kiamichi 40 

Boggy 40 

Bayou  Pierre 150 

Atchafalava 860 

Lake  Cadilo 75 


'  Recapitulation. 

Mississippi  and  its  branches,  bayous,  <ko 7 ,  097 

Missouri  and  its  branches. « 2, 655 

Ohio  and  its  branches 3, 192 

Red  River  and  its  branches,  bayous,  <&c. 3 ,  630 

Grand  total  of  interior  waters  navigable  for  steamers 16, 674 

— From  a  Report  to  Congress  by  Col.  Abert,  IM  January,  1848.    See  also  Ccmr 
pendium  of  the  Census  for  some  similar  statistics. 
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5.— UNITED  STATES  AND  RAILROAD  EXPENDITURE. 

A  table  thawing  the  expenses  of  the  Oen^al  Government,  excltmve  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  population  shown  by  census^  during  each  decimal  year,  and  1867. 

Bate  fbr  an 
Yean.  Expensea.  Population.  inhabitant. 

1789*-90-*91 $1,919,689  62  8,929,827  48 

1800 4,981,669  99  6,305,925  90 

1810 6,811,082  28  7,239,814  78 

1820 13,134,630  67  9,638,131         |1  86 

1830 13,229,533  33  12,866,020  1  03 

1840 24,139,920  11  17,069,453  141 

1850 87,165,990  09  23,191,876  160 

1867 66,032,659  76  

1858 +83,313,989  00  f28,000,OO0  2  98 

1869 f93,000,000  00  

This  table  is  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

Since  1830  we  have  built  nearly  twenty-eeven  thousand  miles  of  railroad, 
which  have  cost,  on  an  aveia|i5e.  $35,000  per  mile,  or  about  $945,000,000. 

The  following  statement  will  phow  the  number  of  miles  annually  opened,  to 
the  first  of  January  in  each  year,  since  1848,  with  their  cost  each  year,  and  the 
total  cost: 

Nnmbf  r  of     Annaal  Ckwt  (br 

miles.         increaae.  year.  Total  cost 

1848 6,265  $184,276,000 

1849 4.195  932  $32,620,000  21^.895,000 

I860 7.850  1,253  43,855,000  260,^750,000 

1861 8,856  1,606  63,710,000  813,460,000 

1852 10,878  2,022  70,770,000  386,280,000 

1853 13,315  2,437  85,295,000  470,526,000 

1864 16,611  2,196  76,860,000  647,885,000 

1865 18,438  3,927  107,445,000  654,830,000 

1856 21,449  2.009  70,315,000  750,715,000 

1857 24,290  2.841  99,435.000  860,150,000 

1858 26,210  1,920  67,200,000  917,350,000 

The  total  receipt*  on  the  roads  have  been  about  twelve  per  cent  on  their 
cost,  and  the  net  proceeds  about  five  per  cent  The  following  statement  will 
•how  the  receipts,  running  expenses,  and  net  earnings  to  the  Ist  of  January  in 
eaeh  year : 

Total  receipts.  Working  expenses.  Net  earnings. 

1848 $22,113,000  $12,899,260  $9,213,760 

1849 26,026,400  16,181,660  10,844,760 

1850 81,290,000  18.265,600  13,037,600 

1861 37,616.200  21,942,200  16,678,000 

1852 45,979,600  26,716,100  19,261,600 

1853 66,463,000  32,986,750  23,526,260 

1864 66,681,400  88,312,160  27,369,260 

1866 77,579,600  44,838,100  32,741,600 

1856 87,017,400  60,700,160  3^i,257,260 

1857 98,949,600  67,720,600  41.229,000 

1858 106,013,600  61,424,200  44,589,400 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  annually  expended  in  Uie 
eonstruction  of  railroads  since  1860  has  largely  exceeded  the  whole  expenditnrce 
of  Government,  and  that  the  railroad  receipts  for  the  same  years  have  surpassed 
the  Government  receipts.  Indeed  the  working  expenses  of  railroads  very  nearlj' 
equal  the  working  expenses  of  Government;  and  the  entire  exp<*nditure  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  who  are  accountable  to  no  intelligent  head  for  its  use. — 
MaUroad  Journal. 

*  This  includes  expenditures  from  March  4,  1789,  to  December  80,  1791.' 
f  Estimated. 
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6.— SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 
Tins  road  continnes  to  be  one  of  the  beet  managed  and  most  proeperoDS  roa^ 
of  the  South.    The  receipts  of  produce  for  the  first  five  months  of  1858,  were 

as  follows : 

1857.  1858. 

Cotton 140, 177  195,506  bales. 

Merchandise 5,717  4,232  mdse. 

Grain 57 ,840  45,502  bushels. 

Flour 28 ,  842  26 ,  079  barrels. 

Flour 82 ,  906  64 ,  996  aaclra. 

Naval  Stores 8,901  4,419  barrels. 

Livestock 4,985  5,875head. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  up  freights,  during  the  first  five  months  of  1858,  amotints 
to  |3,449  39  ;  in  the  down  freight  to  $17,241  80,  and  in  minor  sources  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  $45  32.  The  decrease  in  up  pasjH^ngor  fare  is  $2^105  34, 
and  in  passage  fare  down,  $3,242  46. 

7.— MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
Our  interest  in  this  road  cannot  easily'  abate,  in  whatever  intervals  of  time 
or  distance  it  is  regarded,  being  akin  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  in  his  off- 
spring, although  our  claim  is  to  a  divided  paternity.  Years  ago,  alas!  when 
youth  and  ho|>e  were  a  richer  heritage  than  all  that  has  been  enjoyed  since, 
under  the  boiling  summer's  sun,  and  at  the  risk  of  fevers  and  other  bodily 
mishaps,  we  traveled,  as  a  labor  of  love,  with  a  friend,  over  nearly  every  foot  of 
the  route,  with  the  view  of  awakening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  its  importanee. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  though  laborious  undertaking ;  and  we  were  treated  with 
a  good  old  fashioned,  never  to  be  forgotten,  hospitality  at  every  step,  though  re- 
garded a  little  more  visionary  and  impracticable  than  was  altogether  safe.  Our 
Mississippi  friends  have  since  then  worked  bravely  and  boldly,  and  we  rejoice 
to  chronicle  their  doings: 

The  whole  amount  expended  on  the  road  thus  far  has  been  $2,500^000.  The 
income  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $108,000. 

The  stockholders  authorized  the  directory  to  issue  bonds  bearing  tea  per  oenC, 
to  raise  the  amount  which  may  be  needed. 

The  old  directors  were  all  re-eleoted,  except  one,  who  declined  re-deetion. 
The  directors  are : 

From  Marshal — A  M.  Clayton,  Walter  Goodman. 

LafayHte — Jas.  Brown,  M.  M.  Pegoes. 

Yalcibunha — H.  Torrance,  A  S.  Brown,  P.  R.  Leigh. 

OarroU—O,  M.  Vaden,  G.  F.  Neill,  Wm.  Booth. 

Holmes—k.  M.  West,  K  Taylor. 

Madison — J.  R.  Davis. 

Walter  Good  nan  was  unanimously  re-elected  President;  A.  J.  M'Connieoi 
Secretary;  and  W.  F.  Mason,  Treasurer. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $74,000  were  sold  since  the  directory  met  at  this 
place ;  of  this  amount  $14,500  was  taken  for  the  specific  purpose  of  completing 
the  road  to  Grenada,  and  of  this  $4,000  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  Marshall ; 
$1,000  by  citizens  of  Lafayette ;  and  $2,000  by  citizens  of  Carroll. 

President  Goodman  is  sanguine  that  he  can  get  the  iron  on  liberal  and  ac- 
commodating terms  in  Europe,  and  with  this  view,  and  also  to  adraoce  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Company,  he  expects  to  leave  for  Europe. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 


1  —EXTENSION  OF  THE  GOLD  REGION—BRITISH  AMERICA  AND 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  whole  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  excite* 
ment  on  acconnt  of  the  of  late  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  British  Pobsessions, 
in  th«  vicinity  of  Fracer's  river,  in  the  territory  now  under  the  government  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Wliile  there  is  yet  great  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  gold  in  that  region,  enough  has  been  developed  to  lead  to  the 
eoncloaion  that  it  may  not  unlikely  prove  as  rich,  and  its  mining  a^  remunera- 
tire  as  has  been  the  case  in  California.  Of  course  there  is  great  excitement 
and,  as  a  consequence,  great  folly  on  the  subject;  thousands  of  persons  flocking 
there  with  a  sort  of  undefined  iaea  of  realizing  a  fortune  in  a  brief  period,  but 
more  likely  to  share  the  usual  lot  of  the  adventurers  in  California,  in  Australia, 
and  elsewhere,  who  have  preceded  them. 

It  is  not  to  the  immediate  and  direct  success  or  failure  of  the  rash  men  who 
are  rushing  so  prematurely  to  the  new  diggings  that  we  attach  great  import- 
ance. Should  the  suppler  of  ^old  prove  as  abundant  as  in  California,  the  Dusi- 
nes8  of  mining  it  will  in  time  become  systematic  and  regular,  returning  a  fair 
eompensfttion  for  the  labor  and  the  capital  invested.  The  business  of  picking 
up  gold  as  we  would  paving  stones  is  not  generally  a  lasting,  or  in  many  instances 
a  remunerative  one ;  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  such  a  profuse  distribution 
of  the  solid  lumps  as  to  afford  an  average  certainty  of  compensation  for  the 
labor  of  hunting  for  them ;  and  also  because  the  ownership  or  control  of  the 
•oil  Qsoally  Tests  in  somebodv  or  some  aathority  requiring  a  due  regard  for 
individual  rights.  Hence  picking  up  gold  is  not  a  busmess  to  be  engaged  in  at 
pleasure  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 

Tliere  are,  however,  important  considerations  connected  with  tliis  subject 
which  we  deem  worthy  of  mention.  The  first  relates  to  the  effect  which  those 
discoveries,  and  the  excitement  and  emigration  consequent  thereon,  are  likely 
to  have  upon  the  business  of  California  and  Oregon,  from  which  the  principal 
drain  must  first  be  made;  and  the  infiuences  which  they  may  have  upon  the 
future  condition  and  government  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  present 
iurisdietion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Upon  the  first  of  these  pomts  we 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  well-informed  source  in  California,  received  by 
tlie  last  steamer,  which  is  so  clear,  full,  and  sensible  that  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  extract.  The  writer,  after  pro- 
pounding the  question  which  we  are  considering,  goes  on  to  say,  that — 

"No  one  can  predict  the  future;  but  our  opinion  is  this,  it  will  injure  our 
State  for  six  months  or  a  year  to  come,  and  after  that  it  will  do  us  immense 
good.  We  have  already  lost  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thonsand  good 
working  men,  and  our  steamer  to-morrow  will  have  five  or  six  hundred  more. 
The  excitement  is  steadily  increasing;  labor  will  advance  so  much  that  our 
mines  and  manufactories,  in  many  localities,  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  ope- 
rstions  for  a  time ;  and  our  own  receipts  of  gold  will  show  a  diminution  from 
the  present  yield.  This  of  course  is  against  us,  and  we  fear  wiD  produce  some 
stagnation  torouehout  the  State.  Now,  nearly  all  the  supplies  to  BupT>ort  this 
new  country  will  be  taken  from  this  place  for  at  least  a  year.  Our  loss  in 
population  will  be  made  up  next  summer  by  the  immigration  across  the  plains, 
ana  they  will  arrive  in  a  better  condition  than  those  who  come  out  by  sea,  as 
they  have  their  farming  implements  and  some  stock  on  hand.  Then  the  immi- 
gration from  Canada  and  Ensland  will  be  very  large  when  it  is  known  mines 
arc  on  their  own  territory  and  under  their  own  laws. 

"  Another  grand  thing  for  this  country  is,  that  we  shall  have  a  market  for 
our  surplus  wheat  This  question  has  long  been  a  difficult  one  to  answer, 
*  What  -hall  we  do  with  our  products  when  more  land  is  under  cultivation  f 
and  it  htis  proved  too  serious  for  any  one  to  solve;  but  now  the  thing  is  clear 
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in  a  moment — here  is  a  vast  northern  territory,  a  perfect  wildernees,  which 
may  eoon  contain  a  large  population,  and  Oregon  and  California  must  send 
them  brea<l.  it  really  looks  like  an  interposition  of  Providence  to  aid  as  in 
carrying  out  the  grand  work  of  civilization  of  this  Weateni  slope,  which  tends 
to  mix  the  Mongolian  and  Saxon  races  in  close  intercourse  before  bringing  the 
former  to  foi-swear  their  idols^and  embrace  Christianity.  But  we  must  stop, 
and  you  will  excuse  our  writing  so  much  on  this  heaa.  The  subject  is  vart, 
and  opinions  are  useless;  we  might  fill  sheets^  and  give  you  no  information 
after  all." 

On  the  other  point  to  which  we  have  alluded — the  effect  of  these  gold  dis- 
coveries upon  the  future  government  of  the  territory  in  question — Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  North  American  subjects  may  be  said  to  be  more  directly  and 
immediately  interested ;  but  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  territory  and  people  on  this  conti- 
nent not  poHiically  united  with  us.  The  British  possessions  in  North  America 
exceed  in  extent  those  of  the  United  States;  but  their  population  and  produc- 
tions, OS  compared  with  ours,  are  quite  limited,  and  their  situation  and  climate 
forbid  any  compffrison  between  the  Northwestern  portions  and  the  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  territory  contains  2,190,000  square  railes^  while  all  the 
other  Britiith  North  American  pos^OMlons,  including  Canada  East  and  West» 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Bi-eton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New- 
foundland, ftnd  Labrador,  cover  an  area  of  only  886,900  square  miles.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  contain  a  population  of  2,608,782,.  while  the  immense  territory  of 
Hudson's  Bay  numbers  only  a  population  of  180,000.  Its  government  is  vested 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  was  chartered  by  King  Charles  II  in 
1670.  This  charter,  with  its  subsequent  renewals,  wiU  expire  at  no  distant 
day.  In  view  of  this  expiration  the  question  of  the  future  government  of  the 
territory  has  been  freely  discussed  in  Canada,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  C-anadian  Parliment,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  further  ex- 
tension, and  of  bringing  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  British  Provinces. 

It  is  known,  also,  that  the  leading  statesmen  in  Canada,  and  it  is  thonght 
members  of  the  home  Government  also,  have  lately  been  contemplating  a 
movement  for  the  extension  of  the  great  railway  lines  now  reaching  throujgh 
Canada  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  traversing  the  whole  distance  through  British 
possessiona  Formidable  as  this  project  appears,  it  has  no  doubt  been  seriously 
entertained,  and  when  we  consider  the  aid  which  the  English  Government 
would  be  likf  ly  to  afford,  it  is  not  altogether  an  impossible  undertaking. 

Should  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pngct  Sound  prove> 
as  is  not  unlikely,  judging  from  our  exf)erience  in  California,  but  the  prclnde 
to  more  extensive  mineral  fields  in  the  interior,  the  effect  must  be  to  attract  a 
large  population  to  that  region,  and  to  build  up,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  a 
powerful  interest  there,  which  will  not  fail  to  exert  important  influences  upon 
the  subjects  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Such  a  community  would  hardly  con- 
sent lung  to  be  subject  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  nor  is  it  clear  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  consent  to  a  political  connection  with  Canada.  The 
first  rush  will  be  from  the  United  States ;  but  subsequent  events  may  modify 
the  character  and  tone  of  the  emigration,  so  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pre- 
diet  what  may  be  the  sentiments  or  the  political  views  of  the  large  population 
which  will  prdbably  soon  gather  in  that  region.  It  is  a  topic  of  no  little  inte- 
rest and  importance,  and  may  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  relatione 
between  England  and  this  country. — Journal  of  Commerce, 

8.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

The  statistics  of  the  coal  trade,  for  thirty-two  years,  show  a  remarkable  in- 
orease  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  production  of  coal.  At  the  present 
time  the  value  of  the  coal  annually  mined  in  this  country  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  yearly  production  of  gold  in  California.  And  at  the  present  rate  of  in- « 
crease,  the  coal  crops  will  soon  be  of  greater  value.  It  appears  that  in  1820, 
the  first  year  in  wmch  coal  wm  mined  in  our  State,  the  amount  of  production 
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was  bnt  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  all  told.  The  advance  to  the  prea* 
ent  time  may  be  judged  by  the  increaee  at  the  respective  intervals  marked 
below: 

Production  in  1825 84,888  tons. 

1880 1'74,'764  " 

1886 660,'768  " 

1840 806,414  " 

1845 2,028,052  ** 

••            1850 8,832,«14  « 

"           lUl 7,868,948  " 

We  now  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  our  gigantic  national 
reeoureea,  and  the  present  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  our  o'wn  imme- 
diate eoal  fields  will,  fifty  years  hence,  appear  as  inconsiderable  as  the  amount 
sent  twenty-five  years  ago  does  to  us  now.  Great  Britain,  with  an  area  of 
eoal  deposits  less  than  12,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  thirty 
million  inhabitants^  raises  at  the  present  time  nearly  sixty-eight  millions  of 
tons.  In  the  next  twenty  years  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  less  than  fifty  millions.  The  area  of  coal  fields,  as  at  present  traced,  exceeds 
188,000  square  miles.  Is  there  any  improbability  in  the  inference  that,  with 
inll  development  of  these  coal-fields,  the  annual  production  in  the  short  period 
of  the  next  twenty  years,  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  it  thus  may  be  made  to  reach,  if  demanded,  the  enormous  amount  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  tons. — Courier  and  Enquirer, 

3.— MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tb»  reeent  State  census  of  New  York  classifies  the  manufacturing  products 
of  that  SUte  as  follows : 

Baw  material.  Prodacu 

I.  A^cnJrqnlicKili  nod  Implempnti. $1,286,929  $8,120,409 

It.  M^^talJurji!^  and  tDUiuraciurfj  oftoeink  uidi  Instroments 

Uiertft>r.  .  21,806,888  48,192,687 

ni.  Haniifi£tuf9»orabi*(iiati(i  leiKinprabpEAOeea. 10,804,178  19,648,028 

lY.  Cli(?inli;ai  pnxnKft,  moo II fAr Lures,  iiriri  oum pounds...  86,692,784  61,627,088 

V-  Cftltirm t*-^Ii mp^  »kjv?iK  frmu^^  ^c     , 949, 185  2, 848, 481 

YL  »tpmj)  ehufnes,  twilcrsj  locomoUvoA,  itc 2,274, 787  4, 881, 806 

TIL  Kit  igaU-iii  and  marilime  ItnpIemeDt*. 8, 992, 728  8, 268, 106 

TIIL  Miii^<;miiti4^ii^  }iUt!o«K>|>rjkiil,  uml  opMcol  iii«tniments.  159,060                587,010 

IX.  a*il  eiigiu^'i-rinff  unci  loxbtsecturo 1,067,808  8,058,898' 

X-  Lftiiil  ixauTcyftnee* 2,810,609  6,977,848 

XI    Hjdranlkiimd  pnemnBtk'*..... 281,686                  691,675 

XI L  iMVittt  »cre w .  an*]  olh  er  ttiti  cbati  IcaJ  po wi^rg 41 ,  121                  158, 700 

XtiL  Ortodlti^iisllLv^milJ  grcnrfng,  &c 42,856,568  52,195,426 

XIT.  LoTubcr,  iDcLudlnfr  Unjh  and  tii^cbineH  for  itsmanuflw- 

ItifB.. 12,206,957  24,208,041 

XY K  3too«t  dAf  1  potUsrj,  and  glasn  iriabufn  ctu  re 2, 248, 609  9, 494, 217 

XT  L  Lealb ef  atid  tnsiid factq rts*  tht-rc fhim 14, 921, 705  27, 870, 168 

XV1L  UcrQjfetaoId  furrilturt;.  Add  macrhini'ii,  and  ImpIementB.  8,795,857  9,185,648 

XTUt  Am,  jwilll*,  flne,  imd  ,>njii[iKJitiil. . . 8,871,788  8,881,161 

XIX.  Ftrtvamis  Hn^HmplfmetiCii  ofwar 589,754                  992,068 

XX.  Surgitral,  mc  d  h  k^al,  and  d  cDtaUn^lrumeii  t^ 78, 549                  256, 868 

XXL  Weulng  apparisl.  lu-UHc's  for  ibc  trjd«itt  ^^ 12,656,115  22,045,229 

XXIt.  IfiHKLLaneuua  manqfRClart^ 5,869,269  8,900,684 

Total,  State  of  New  York,  1855. $178,894,829        ^817,428,881 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  industry  of  the 

eitiea  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.    Among  the  productions  of  these  cities  are : 

Sogar  and  syrup,  $12, 16*7,000;  hats  and  caps,  $2,082,000;  tailors' work, 
17,592,000;  umbrellas  and  parasols,  $1,178,000;  farmers,  $2,146,000;  candles 
and  soaps,  $2,280,000;  distilleries,  $2,218,000;  steam-engines,  <&c,  $3,292,000; 
sold  and  silver- wares,  $5,909,000;  ship  building  and  rigging,  $4,298,000; 
bakerie^  $1,727,000;  breweries,  $1,377,000;  fish  and  whale  oil,  $1,729,000; 
gas,  $1,625,000;  lard  oil,  $1,839,000;  grist  mills,  $2,497,000;  saw  mills  and 
carpenters*  work,  $2,275,000 ;  marble,  $1,154,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $1,889,000; 
eabiiiet  makers,  $2,236,000;  piano  fortes,  $2,000,000. 
8 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.— THE  BRITISH  EMPIRK 
SoxiB  very  valoable  statisticB  hare  recently  appeared  in  England  in  an  oflSeial 
abstract,  which  embraoee  the  reenlts  of  Britisb  industry,  etc,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.     We  condense  the  following  items : 


NET  RXVKNUE. 
IMSb 

Casloms £21,088,nT 

Bxelses «..   lS,877,fid» 

Stamps 6,948,187 

Taxes 4,19048« 

Pro^r^tax. 5,249,360 

Post  Offloe. 595,000 

Dvtles  on  pensions,  Ao.  5,298 

Misoellanies. 58,117 

Crown  lands. 117,600 

Old  stores,  andalmed 
dividends,  See 1,518,889 


1857. 

£81,876,748 

16,685,604 

7,099,889 

84M0,ni 

14,808,888 

1,298,971 

8,888 

159,168 

878,654 

1,515,701 


■XPEMDmjRB. 

184lw  18S7. 
Interest  and  manaffe" 

ment  of  debt £89,869,160  £98,688,348 

OlyU  list  and  charges.      7,856,486  8s714,119 

ArmT  and  ordnance. .      7,907^60  15,107,8^ 

Nary 6,606,057  10,890,086 

Bedemptixm  of  Sound 

does 1,180,806 

Bxoheqoer  bonds,  re- 
deemed   S,000,OM 


£51,189,518  £66,019,966 


£58,568,817  £66,056,065 
Since  1848  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £29,815,920  have  been  repealed,  Mid 
others,  reaching  £19,192,829,  imposed  in  their  stead.    In  the  last  two  yean 
the  reduction  reached  twelve  miUions,  and  the  additions  nothing. 

National  debt»  1848 £790,576,892 

**      1867 805,282,699 

The  real  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Empire  have,  in  the  past  four  years^ 
averaged  between  £160,000,000  and  £170,000,000  sterling;  and,  in  the  year 
1857,  reached  £187,646,885,  or  about  $860,000,000. 

LBADnrO  nfPORTS. 

1848.  1S57. 

Butter,  cwts 151,996  441,'606 

Cheese,  cwta 179,889  893,828 

Cocoa,  lbs 8,795,581  7,256,046 

CoflFee,  lbs 88,942,469  58,892,726 

Com,  f wheat,)  quarters. 940,120  8,487,967 

Com,  (other  kinds,)  quarters 866 ,896  5 ,  107 ,  225 

"Wheat,  flour,  cwts 486,878  2,178,148 

Other  kinds 6,684  6,028 

Cotton,  raw,  lbs 673,193,116  969,818,896 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed,  cwts. ... .       1,487,160  1,866,216 

Guano,  tons 8,002  288,862 

Hemp,  undressed,  cwts 785,743  1,401,104 

Hides,  tanned  and  untanned,  cwts. . . .          688,689  1 ,016,784 

Palm  oil,  cwts 418 ,429  864 ,791 

Silk,  raw,  lbs. 8,476,818  12,077,981 

Silk,  thrown,  lbs. 888,578  640,936 

Sugar,  raw,  cwts 6,020,669  8,390,696 

Tea,lb8 46,612,787  64,498,989 

Timber,  not  sawn,  loads 707,962  1,178,689 

Timber,  sawn,  loads 609,693  1,816,275 

Wool,  sheep,  lamb,  and  alpaca. 49 ,  243 ,  093  129 ,749 ,  898 

Whilst  the  imports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  has,  in  fifteen  years, 
only  increased  from  574,000,000  to  654,000,000  Dounds,  the  increase  from  all 
other  sources  has  duplicated,  and  from  the  British  East  Indies  has  quadrupled. 


IXP0BT8. 

MAinrrAOTUsaD  ooods. 

1848.. 

.£68,806,447 

1851.. 

..£74,448,788 

1848.. 

..£5,878,047 

1851.. 

..£9,009,651 

1844., 

..   58,684,706 

1858.. 

..   78,076,854 

1844.. 

..  8,679,881 

1858.. 

..10,866,464 

1845.. 

..   60,111,088 

1868.. 

..  98,988,781 

1845.. 

..   4,066,886 

1858.. 

..18,96«,TW 

1846.. 

..  57,786,676 

1864.. 

..   97,184,786 

1846.. 

..  8,987,866 

1854.. 

..88,586,568 

1847.. 

..  58,848,877- 

1855.. 

..   95,688,085 

1847.. 

..   8,608,597 

1866.. 

..18,888,178 

1848.. 

..  58,849,446 

1866.. 

..115,886,948 

1848.. 

..  8,696,999 

1866.. 

..98,851,797 

1849.. 

••  S»SJ'2S 

1857.. 

..188,155,987 

1849.. 

•  5»X^**!5 

1807.. 

..88,066,966 

1859.. 

,.  n,867,885 

I860.. 

..  6,940,846 
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In  the  same  period,  the  shippiog  has  increased  from  nine  to  twenty-ibiree 
millions  of  tons,  entered  and  cleared.  The  foreign  shipping  increased  fire  fold, 
and  the  British  doubled  only. 

NUMBER  OF  PAUFBB8. 

Jan.  1849.  Jan.  18S8. 

In  England  and  Wales. 984,419  908,186 

In  Scotland 82,867  69,217 

In  Ireland 620,747  60,682 


1,687,628        1,027.986 

KMIORATION  SETUEN8. 

1848 67,212     1851 885,966 

1844 70,686     1852 868,764 

1846 98,601     1868 829,987 

1846 129,861     1864 828,929 

1847 268,270    1866 176,807 

1848 248,089     1866 176,564 

1849 299,498     1867 212,875 

1860 280,849 

DEsmrATioN  OP  EMiamAirTB. 

To  the  North  American  Colonies. 21 ,001 

•*      United  SUtee. 126,906 

'*      Australia  and  New  Zealand 61 ,  248 

"      All  other  places 8,721 


212,876 
The  decline  in  pauperism  is  a  very  fayorable  indication,  and  is  eotemporary 
with  inereasing  population  in  Englsjid,  but  a  decrease  of  Irish  population. 

2.— FITTING  OUT  OF  SLAVERa 

As  a  part  of  the  "Panchita  **  correspondence  communicated  by  the  President 
to  Congress,  is  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  slave-trade  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa.    We  extract  the  following: 

'*  When  an  expedition  to  Africa  is  arranged  in  Havana,  one  of  the  principal 
shareholders,  or  an  accredited  agent  provided  with  funds,  goes  to  New  Orleans 
and  puts  himself  in  communication  with  a  firm  there,  who  are  in  all  cases  the 
agents  for  vessels  fitting  out  for  the  slave-trade. 

**They  choose  a  master,  and  for  this  a  naturalized  citizen  is  always  preferred 
to  a  native-born  American.  The  master  selects  a  veesel,  and,  beine  provided 
with  money  by  the  agent,  or  owner,  buys  her,  and  registers  her  m  his  own 
name  as  master  and  sole  owner.  The  vessel  is  then  fitted  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  firm  above  named.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty  water  casks  will 
be  filled ;  the  remainder  will  contain  the  rice,  farina,  and  Deans.  A  number 
of  small  breakers  are  also  purchased,  which,  by  cutting  off  both  ends,  make  the 
mess  tubs  of  the  slaves.  The  shipping  master  is  feed  to  provide  a  crew  of 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  whom  he  provides  with  American  protections,  although 
none  of  them  answer  to  the  appearance  of  the  men  themselves,  being  all  pur- 
chased from  men  really  Americans.  These  protections  are  sworn,  with  the  ves- 
sel's papers,  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  vessel  is  cleared  as  an  American  ves- 
sel The  owner  or  agent  goes  as  supercargo.  The  Jupiter  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  as  a  fore-and-aft  schooner,  carrying  her  yards  on  deck.  The  owner, 
Don  Gabriel  Perez,  was  on  board  as  supercargo.  The  orders  were  to  touch 
nowhere  but  at  Teneriffe  and  Ama  Bon.  At  Teneriffe  she  received  her  slave- 
coppers,  entered  three  more  Spaniards,  altered  her  rig,  and  bent  a  new  set  of 
saft.  Tlie  manifest  with  which  she  cleared  from  New  Orleans  was  for  twenty- 
five  water  casks,  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  lumber,  and  twenty-eight 
barrels  of  whisky.  From  Teneriffe  she  proceeded  to  Okatroo,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Cape  St  Paul    On  hoisting  a  white  flag  at  the  fore,  a  canoe  at  once  came 
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off  from  8bor«^  and  the  owner  sent  by  it  a  letter  saying:  'Twenty-fire  days 
from  to-day,  I  will  return  to  this  place  for  my  orders.'  This  letter  was  oon- 
yeyed  by  Lagoon  to  Whydab.  ^e  then  went  to  Amo  Bon,  where  the  rioe 
and  beans  were  shifted  from  the  water  casks  to  bags.  The  casks  were  laid  on 
the  slave  deck,  and  filled  with  water.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  they  returned 
to  Okatroo,  and,  on  hoisting  the  white  flag,  a  canoe  brought  a  letter  which 
said:  *  Eight  days  from  to-day  the  steamers  are  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Lagos, 
and  your  cargo  will  be  ready  on  that  day  a  little  below  Great  Rossoe,  where 
yon  will  see  a  Buenos  Ayrean  ensign  hoisted.'  They  had  very  correct  infor- 
mation, for  we  (the  British  steamers)  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Lasoe  on 
the  26th  of  June.  The  place  is  called  Praya  Nord,  and  has  only  been  lately 
built  expressly  for  shipping  slaves.  All  the  canoes  are  kept  out  of  sight  at  the 
back  of  a  sand  embankment  The  only  resident  of  any  note  at  Okatroo  is  a 
man  named  Reynolds,  a  native  of  Acerci,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  dealer  in 
palm  oiL" 

8.— THE  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURES. 
Ha  VINO  in  another  place  complained  of  the  increase  of  the  national  expendi- 
tures without^  however,  holding  any  party  rerponsible  for  it,  we  think  it  just 
to  allow  the  Washington  Union  thus  to  illustrate  the  matter.    Says  that  journal : 
Regular  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the  year  1859. 

Pension. $769, 600  OO 

Indian  Regular ; 1,888,104  49 

do    Supplemental 969,967  86 

do    Deficiency 889,696  00 

Consular  and  diplomatic 912,120  00 

MiliUry  Academy 182,804  00 

Naval 1 14,608,864  2S 

Sundry  civil 6,667,148  07 

Legislative,  executive  and  judicial 6,184,098  61 

Army 17,146,806  46 

MailSt^-amer 960,760  00 

Poet  Office 8,600,000  00 

CoUeotiDg  revenue  from  imports  permanent^  additional 1 ,160,000  00 

68,468,283  22 
To  which  add : 

Treasury  notes 1868  120,000  00 

Manulhcture  of  arms 1868  860,000  00 

Expenses  investigating  committees 1868  86,000  00 

Treaty  with  Denmark 1868  408,731  44 

Deficiency  in  printing,  dec 1858  341 ,189  68 

Do.  for  the  year 1868  9,704,209  89 

Deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  District  of  Columbia  1858  8,000  00 

Expenses  investigating  committee 1868  12,000  00 

Clerks  in  Oregon  to  Register  and  Receiver.  1868  7 ,000  00 

Running  Texas  boundary  line 1859  80,000  00 

Incident  to  the  loan  of  120, 000, 000 5,000  00  10,976,180  91 


Estimate:  64,434,864  18 

•  Other  appropriations,  bills  not  printed  and  indefinite,  including 

all.private  bills. 8,665,685  87 

$68,000,000  00 
This  reduces,  it  will  be  seen,  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1859  to  something  less  than  fifty-three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollare — 
a  very  satisfactory  exhibit  when  we  reflect  that  the  opposition  are  about  ar- 
ranging for  a  campaign  against  the  democratic  party  on  the  double  ground  of 
its  extravagance  and  upon  the  old  maxim  of  protection. 
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4.— THE  TBLEGRAPHIO  ElfPIBE. 
Thb  followiog  sUtistioe  of  the  extent  of  telegraphic  eommunicAtion  10  giyen 
upon  reliable  authority: 


America 44^,000 

England 10,000 

France 8,000 

Germany  and  Aoetria 10 ,  000 

Prussia 4,000 

Russia. 6 ,  000 

The  rest  of  Europe. 7, WO 

India. 6,000 

Australia 12, 000 

Other  parts  of  the  world. 600 

Total  length  of  telegraph  lines^  1868 '. 96,860 

Within  the  last  eight  years  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  submarine  cablet 
hare  been  laid  exclusively  of  the  great  trans- Atlantic  cable,  of  which  no  intelli- 
genee  has  been  receired  at  the  date  of  preparing  this  note : 

SUBMASim  LDTB. 

MOes.      Wires. 

DoTcr  and  Calais 24           4 

Dover  and  Ostend. 76           • 

Holyhead  and  Howth 66            1 

England  and  Holland. 116           8 

Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee 18            6 

Second  cable  do.,  do 18            6 

Italy  and  Ck>rsica. 66            6 

Corsica  and  Sardinia 10            6 

Denmark,  across  the  Great  Belt. 16            8 

Denmark,  across  the  Little  Belt. 6 

Denmark,  across  the  Sound. 12 

Across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Scotland 4 

Varna  and  Balaklava^  across  the  Black  Sea. 840 

Balaklava  and  Eupatoria 60 

Across  the  Danube,  at  Shumla. 1 

Across  the  Hoogly  river 2^ 

Messina  to  Reffelio 6 

Across  the  Gmf  of  St  Lawrence 74 

Across  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  Prince  Edward  Idand. . .  lOi 

Across  the  Bosphorus,  at  Eandili 1 

Across  the  Gut  of  Eanso,  Nova  Scotia — 

Six  cables  across  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  at  the  Isle  of  Ser- 

pents»  each  one  mile  long,  and  having  one  conductor 6 

Across  the  Mississippi,  at  Paducah , 1 

From  Petersburgh  to  Cronstadt 10 

Across  the  St  Lawrence,  at  Quebec — 

Across  the  Soland,  Isle  of  Wight,  England 8 

Small  river  crossings 20 

Total  length  of  submarine  cables 960 

6.— THE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  CITIEa,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

BosTOM  was  trying  to  grow  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  it  attained  a 
population  of  10,000. 

Albany  was  two  hundred  years. 

New  York  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Philadelphia,  settled  sixty  or  seventy  years  later,  grew  much  fatter  than  die 
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older  cities,  and  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  ten  thousand  in  much  less  time— that 
is  in  about  fifty  years. 

New  Orleans  was  aboot  one  hundred  years  old  before  she  had  tiiat  number. 

Dorinff  the  first  one  hundred  yean  after  thesettlement  of  Boston,  (1680,)  she 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  colonies. 

New  Tore  became  as  populous  as  Boston  just  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Philadelphia  had  taken  toe  lead  of  both  het  older  sisters  many  years  bdbre 
the  war. 

About  1811  New  York  became  as  populous  as  PhUadelphia,  each  containing 
100,000  inhabitants. 

Baltimore  overtook  Boston  about  the  year  180a 

The  principal  new  cities  ^ew  to  the  number  of  10,000  neariy  as  follows :  Pitta- 
burg  in  65  years;  Louisville,  60  years;  Oiueinnati,  22  years;  Cleveland,  40 
years;  New  Albany,  85  years;  Chicago,  12  years;  and  Milwaukee,  10  year& 

The  above  named  cities  attained  to  20,000  in  the  number  of  years  from  their 
births  as  follows:  Boston,  168;  Albany,  220;  New  York,  150;  Philadelphia, 
80;  New  Orleans,  112;  Baltimore,  about  80;  Pittsburg,  16;  Louisville,  41; 
Cincinnati,  80;  Cleveland,  45;  Detroit,  52;  Chicago,  16;  and  Milwaukee^  17 
years. 

6.— PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  CANADA. 

Thkbs  are  condderably  over  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  public  landii  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  following  figures  are 
contained  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sicoote^s  Crown  Lands  Report  for  1867 : 

UPPER  OAHADjL 

Aores. 

Vacant  surveyed  Crown  lands 880,898^ 

Do.  Clergy  do. 422,944^ 

Do.  School   da  108, 648^ 

Total  of  disposable  surveyed  lands. 1 ,446,976^ 

Private  lands. 19,888,997f 

Total  of  surveyed  lands 20,886,984 

Unsurveyed  waste  lands  of  the  Crown 56,770,466 

Total  area  of  Upper  Canada,  within  the  water  shed  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  lakes. 77,606,400 

In  Eastern  Canada,  the  amount  of  public  lands  is  much  greater: 

LOWER  OAlf  ADA. 

Aerss. 

Vacant  Crown  lands  surveyed 4,797 ,650 

Vacant  Clergy  lands  surveyed 487 ,  688) 

Total  disposable  public  lands,  seigniories  ^cepted ....        5 ,  285 ,  288| 
Township  lands  hitherto  alienated. 6,878,597 

ll,668,680i 
Extent  of  seigniories. 10,678,981 

22,881,761i 
Unsurveyed  land 112,076,089 

Total  area  of  Crown  lands 184,412, 800i 

7— JNTERESTING  MISSISSIPPI  STATISTICS. 

Wx  are  indebted  to  Madison  McAfee,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  for 
the  following  interesting  statistics,  showing  the  increased  value  of  taxable  lands 
in  this  State,  from  the  year  1854  to  1857,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
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taxable  sUtw  in  1867  over  1856.  These  Btatistica,  demonstrating  the  enhanced 
resources  of  Missisdppi  and  her  steady  advancement  upon  the  high  road  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  her  welfare : 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  lands  in  1857 $141 ,749,429  82 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  lands  in  1854. 91,613,154  54 

Increase  of  valuation (50,126,275  SO 

The  number  of  taxable  slaves  assessed  in  1857 868 ,  182 

The  number  of  taxable  slaves  assessed  in  1856 849 ,781 

Increase  in  1857  over  1856 18,450 

If  the  average  value  of  slaves  be  estimated  at  $600,  it  would  show  the  slave 
property  of  the  State  to  be  worth  $220,902,200. 

a— ESTIMATED     DESTRUCTION     OF    PROPERTY     BY     THE    LATE 

FRESHETS. 
Thx  diversified  nature  of  the  devastation,  and  the  vast  extent  of  country 
which  it  covers,  renders  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  damages  next  to  impossible. 
We  can,  however,  approximate  to  a  result^  as  follows : 

Cotton  crop,  400,000  bales $16,000,000 

Grain  cropis 10,000,000 

Sugar  crop,  50,000  hotheads. 8,000,000 

Towns,  buildings,  bridges^  mills,  levees,   and  farming 

stock 8,000,000 

Railroads  and  canals. ...« 1,000,000 

Total $88,000,000 

ThiM  ii  but  a  rough  estimate.  We  feel  certain,  however,  that  so  far  from 
exaggerating  the  aggregate  losses  sustained  as  set  down,  our  figures  fall  short 
of  the  reality.  And  these  losses,  though  not  generally  felt  by  our  financial  and 
eommercial  classes  now,  will  undoubtedly  leave  their  impressions  upon  finan- 
ciers, stock-jobbers,  banks,  merchants,  and  all  interested  in  the  profits  and 
losses  of  the  great  liississippi  valley. — New  York  Herald 
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A  distinguished  friend,  intimately  i  pathies  of  the  United  States  should  be, 
and  practicaUy  versed  in  Mexican  af-  'f  now  on  its  return  to  the  capital,  and 

r^i^  «^^.»*i«  "L-;*^  «-  «-  iuii^«. .         the  Government  of  the  UDited  States 
fairs,  recently  writes  us  as  follows:       |  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^ 

*'  Mexican  relations  are  beginning  to  premature  recognition  of  Zoulouaffa. 
revive  some  interest  in  them,  as  con- ,  Forsyth's  breaking  with  him  should  be 
nected  with  those  in  the  Gulf  and  coast  followed  up  in  Washington  by  a  sus- 
of  Cuba,  though  they  have  been  much  pennon  of  oiplomatic  intercourse  with 
complicated  by  the  indiscreet  recog-  ^  Roblee^  and  await  events  for  resuming 


nition  of  the  brigand  Zoulouag^  as  the  relations  with  the  legiUmcUe  and  con- 
Ginemment,   b^ore    a  solitary  State 
of   the  Republic    had  acquiesced   in 


the  usurpation  over  the  constitutional 
government  By  this  countenance 
he  has  held  possession  of  the  capital 


atUtUional  government  of  Mexico." 

Fbom  the  delightM  retreats  of  Old 
Point  Comfobt,  Virginia,  we  are  edit- 
ing the  present  number  of  the  Review. 


enabled  to  have  done.    The  constltu-  \  »<»^  accommodated  within  the  ample 
tional  govenimeot^  with  which  thesym- !  limits  of  this  time-honored  summer  rt- 
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treat  A  Virginia  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  character,  Joseph  Segar,  Esq.,  has 
of  late  become  the  proprietor,  and 
evidences,  in  his  whole  administration, 
bat  the  one  idea  of  making  Old  Point, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  ana  desirable  retreats  in 
America.  Ample  improvements  are  in 
progress,  or  contemplation,  which  will 
enable  it  to  accommodate  doable  the 
present  namber  of  gaestSi  And  why 
should  not  that,  or  an  even  greater 
increase  be  relied  aponf  Are  we  not 
here  in  sight  of  ola  ocean,  with  his 
breezes  soft  and  j^enial,  and  his  waves 
lashing  a  long  line  of  inviting  beach? 
On  the  horison,  as  we  gaze  from  our 
chamber,  a  fleet  of  fairy  barks  dance 
upon  the  billows,  and  the  majestic 
steamship  plows  her  coarse  from  the 
capital  of  the  Old  Dominion  to  the 
Empire  Oity,  Within  almost  rifle-shot 
rises  that  vast  pile  of  granite  which  is 
called  the  Rip  Raps,  and  forms  the 
foundation  of  what  is  to  be  known 
as  Fortress  Calhoun— one  of  the  most 
stupendous  military  works  in  America, 
or  the  world,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  little  indebtedness  to  the  genius  of 
the  great  Carolinian.  There,  frowning 
down  upon  us»  and  encircling  an  arena 
vast  enough  within  its  granite  waUs 
and  embattlementsto  receive  a  Crimean 
army,  is  Fortress  Monroe,  with  cannon, 
and  mortars,  and  shells,  and  balls  in 
sufficient  profosion  for  the  storming  of 
the  Malakoffl  Within  two  or  three 
miles  sits  Hampton,  strewn  with  relics 
of  the  ancient  Dominion;  and  in  an 
hours*  steaming  distance  is  the  famed 
navy-yard  at  Portsmouth,  with  the 
big  ship  Pennsylvania;  and  Norfolk — 
whose  splendid  harbor  invites  the  great 
Leviathan — the  home  of  Tazewell — ^the 
theatre  of  the  chivalrous  encounter  of 
Decatur  and  Barry.  If  the  eye  and 
imagin'ation  extena  a  little  further, 
Jamestown  and  Torktown  are  here, 
where  the  earliest  and  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  colonial  or  revolutionary 
America  embrace  each  other. 

Are  we  not  justified,  then,  in  pre- 
dicting for  this  '*  shore**  a  fame  which 
not  Newport  or  Cape  May  shall  eclipse, 
in  Southern  homes  and  hearts  at  least; 
and  will  not  a  consistency  of  theory  and 
action  arrest  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
their  northern  Hedra  from  the  cane, 
the  cotton,  and  die  rice  fields,  and 
bring  theoi  here? 

What  spot  more  accessible  than 
Old  Point  Comfort?   From  Baltimore 


splendid  steamers  float  daily  over  the 
Chesapeake,  connecting  with  Norfolk, 
and  touching  at  its  door.  From  Rich- 
mond how  continuous  the  intercourse, 
down  the  James  river  in  steamers  of  ex- 
cellent class  and  accommodation,  or, 
following  the  great  Northern  and  South- 
em  railroads,  the  Weldon  and  Ports- 
mouth  road  diminishes  the  water  route 
to  almost  a  cipher. 

There  is  a  variety  of  pastime  and 
amusement  presented  at  tlie  Point,  to 
which  the  mountain  regions  have  not 
an  equivalent  Foremost  is  the  sea 
bath,  and  the  wide  berth  for  swimmers 
who  enjoy  that  luxury.  The  fishing 
and  the  sailing  excursions  come  next^ 
for  which  anxious  boatmen,  with  beau- 
tiful craft,  are  ever  solvsiting  patronsL 
A  walk  or  a  drive  unon  the  sea-beach, 
with  the  lullaby  of  tne  waves,  and  the 
*'dark  blue  ocean**  seen  through  the 
opening  of  **  Hampton  Roads/*  and 
rollinff  up  its  whitened  spray  to  your 
feet,  we  imprints  of  which  remind  you 
<>f  the  beautiful  stanzas  of  poor  Wude, 


''Boon  ss  the  rlstng  tide  shall  beat, 
All  trace  will  Tsnish  from  the  iand.** 

A  sail  to  the  Rip  Raps,  a  promenade 
through  the  extensive  walks  of  the 
fortVess  and  upon  its  battlements,  with 
a  grand  parade  of  the  regiment  of 
artillery,  lately  established  as  a  school 
of  practice,  and  the  music  which  dis- 
courses so  sweetly  and  softly,  and  at 
times  so  grandly,  and  swell:*  from 
rampart  to  rampart,  from  the  magnifi- 
cent army  band,  and  lures  to  patriotism 
or  to  love.  Is  it  night — ^fair  women, 
how  fair  and  lovely  1  and  devoid  of 
the  stiff  conventionalities  that  mark  an 
upstart  society,  littie  known  at  the 
South — gallant  youth  and  famed  men 
congregate  in  the  capacious  ball  room, 
where  joyous  hours  wing  their  way 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  dance 
or  the  dizzy  whirlings  of  the  ample 
and  snowT  skirts,  and  the  tiny  feet  fall- 
ing so  swift  and  soft,  it  might  be  said 
of  them  as  was  said  by  poet  of  yore, 
that— 

**  E*en  the  light  snowbeU  lifts  its  head 
Elsstlo  fhnn  their  airy  tread.** 

Enough.  If  you  would  come  to  Old 
Point  Comfort  it  matters  not  when  the 
visit  be  made.  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember are  the  best  months.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  charming  even 
than  an  October  here,  and  there  are 
testimonials  fr^m  eminent  physicianfl^ 
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ffoing  to  diow  an  abeolute  exemption 
nrom  autumnal  diseases.  A  gentleman 
irho  has  traveled  extensiyely  in  Europe 
thus  gives  his  testimony  in  nivor  of  toe 
8«a-8ide  to  close  the  watering  season : 

"With  regard  to  the  time  of  visit- 
ing our  watering  places  we  differ  ma- 
terially firom  the  inhabitants  of  other 
eountriesw  The  season  of  recreation 
in  Europe  terminates  at  Ostend  or 
Boulogne,  instead  of  at  Baden-Baden 
or  Hamburg.  This  is  the  better  habit» 
as  it  tends  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount 
of  health  to  carry  the  visitor  safely 
over  to  another  summer.  Medical  men 
will  generally  reconunend*  that  the 
system  be  purified  by  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  mineral  fountain  first, 
and  then  fortified  b  the  salt  bath  and 
the  bracincr  breeze  from  the  broad  At- 
lantic If  this  recommendation  were 
adopted,  Old  Point  Comfort  would  not 
be  abandoned  at  the  very  period  its 
atmosphere  becomes  most  delightful, 
and  its  salt-water  delicacies  have  at- 
tained perfection." 

The  Inea't  Bride,  by  Elizabeth  Law- 
rence, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
woi^  that  has  been  issued  for  a  long 
time  from  the  press.  When  the  poet 
gives  us  scene  after  scene,  until  the 
actir  n  becomes  dramatic,  and  the  char- 
acters have  a  distinct  individuality,  so 
aa  to  elicit  all  our  feelings,  then  has  he 
accomplished  what  is  reserved  to  but 
few.    Such  is  the  work  before  us. 

The  Bride  made  its  appearance  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1855.  That 
the  work  should  not  have  created  a 
aen$ation  we  are  not  at  all  surprised, 
aince  it  has  nothing  to  excite  an  un- 
enviable distinction — no  affectation, 
either  in  style  or  sentiment,  no  single 
beauties^  no  exquisite  finery,  no  un- 
natural incident,  no  far-fetched  images, 
no  odd  personages,  no  monsters — ^in 
fact,  no  attempt  at  display  of  any  kind, 
but  a  work  full  of  lire  and  action,  in- 
apired  by  the  noblest  feeling  and  pas- 
sion, with  one  grand  object  in  view, 
and  giving,  as  on  its  stately  march  it 
move^  a  mournful  strain  of  exalted 
sentiment,  such  as  can  please  and  de- 
light alone  the  intelligent  reader.  The 
poetry  belongs  principally  to  the  pa- 
thetic order,  and  moves  on  with  the 
energy  of  poetic  inspiration. 

The  Bride  mainly  teaches  by  the 
display  of  individual  character  and 


sentiment  Of  all,  this  is  the  most 
powerful  means  of  instruction.  Here 
there  is  nothing  to  dampen  the  infiu- 
ence  of  inspiring  action.  The  tree  is 
planted  and  we  pluck  the  fruit  our- 
selves. We  believe  the  elevating  ten- 
dency of  the  patriotic  struggles  of 
Manco,  and  the  mutual  devotion  of 
himself  and  Bride  will  make  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  than  all  the  es- 
says and  lectures  ever  written  and 
spoken  on  patriotism  and  love.  One 
of  the  many  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  Bride  is  the  remarkable  simplicity 
of  the  style.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever* the  simple  use  of  simple  words, 
but  their  figurative  or  poetic  use.  It 
is  by  Uiis  the  author  strikes  immedi- 
ately to  the  heart,  and  exercises  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  the  reader 
as  to  leave  him  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  what  he  feels  with  what  he 
sees.  In  her  descriptive  pieces  she  not 
only  gives  the  picture  vividly  to  the 
mind,  but  has  tne  rare  power  of  min- 
gling the  feelings  with  the  scenery. 

There  is  but  very  little  pure  descrip- 
tive poetry,  though  Iftie  following  well 
describes  spring,  in  a  region  in  which 
it  can  only  exist  at  such  a  height  on 
the  Andes  as  to  make  it  perpetual : 

Far  above,  in  the  vaUles,  mild  Spring  ohosa 

her  seat, 
Who  before  gaady  Summer  will  smning  retread 
Though  more  modest  her  garb,  not  leas  lovely 

to  view, 
As  more  soft  was  each  flowret*S  delicate  hue : 
And  at  morn,  fh>m  the  fresh  opening  cups  did 

arlBe 
Ineense  sweet  as  e*er  wafted  from  earth's 

paradise. 

The  story  is  very  simple :  Manco,  the 
Peruvian  Inca,  after  the  gallant  but 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Cusco,  retreats  to 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  his 
bride  and  a  few  followers.  All  resist- 
ance at  this  period  seems  hopeless; 
but  when  Manco  is  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  hope  is  again  renewed  by  the 
spectacle  of^ divisions  and  feuds  among 
tne  Spaniards  themselves.  A  kind  of 
guemlla  warfare  is  conimenced  among 
the  mountains,  and  Manco  obtains  sev- 
eral successes  against  the  Spaniards — 
so  great  that  Pizarro  himself  repairs  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  captures  the  Inca*s 
bride  in  what  the  Indians  had  vainly 
supposed  a  secure  retreat  He  con- 
demned her  to  perish  at  the  stake  by 
the  arrows  of  his  followers.  The  in- 
terest of  the  poem  consists  in  the  poet- 
ical and  passionate  expression  of  love 
and  patnotiam.    The  first  Canto  is  al- 
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most  wholly  introdaotorv.    The  Queen 
vi  coarse  is  besntifiil.    But — 

Too  dark  and  loving  ye*d  hare  deemed  her  eye, 
Had  not  the  light  ot  woman's  mi^esty 
Shone  fJcnrth  In  everr  morement,  Uk^,  and  tone, 
And  claimed  her  mind,  her  tool  as  Tlrtne*t  own. 

*  *  «  «  « 

Her  Totoe  was  mnsio's  softest,  sweetest  tone. 
And  flUed  the  heart  with  fkneles  wild  and  lone: 
With  dreams  of  hapless  fate  in  early  yonth— 
Of  sliffhted  lore,  and  broken-plighted  tmth ; 
Its  wildness  filled  the  heart  with  sad^nlng  fears. 
Its  softness  made  yon  weep  them  *way  in  tears. 

In  her  love  she  reminds  us  of  Medora 
in  Byron's  Corsair.  While  we  deeply 
regret,  however,  the  misplaced  affec- 
tions of  the  latter,  we  weep  with  un- 
interrupted feeling  over  the  devotional 
Buffering  of  the  Peruvian  Queen.  That 
Manco  differs  from  Conrad,  and  being 
worthy  of  woman's  love,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  secret  reflections  be- 
fore he  communicates  to  his  bride  the 
necessity  of  flight : 

Oh,  *tto  not  for  mvself  that  Fd  imploie 

Of  heaven  a  grief  the  less,  or  fortune  more ; 

Whatever  mv  coontry^s  fkte  let  that  he  mine, 

I  seek  no  other,  nor  will  I  repine : 

It  is  enough  I  I've  sonsht  to  make  her  free, 

Let  that  my  meed  of  dory  ever  be. 

Oh,  ooald  I  now  bat  for  my  love  provide. 

I  well  oonld  fhoe  what  e*er  may  yet  betide. 

Time  flies,  1  most  henee and  hermind  prepare 

For  all  the  woe  I  would  not  have  her  share. 

The  Queen's  dream  is  one  of  the  most 
degant  and  hichly  finished  pieoee  of 
poetical  composition  we  ever  nave  met 
with.  The  personification  of  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  lines  makes  the  illu- 
sion complete.  After  a  toilsome  march 
from  the  enemy's  pursuit,  the  Inca  and 
his  bride  find  a  resting-plaee  among 
the  mountains.  The^r  threw  down 
their  mantles  for  the  night— 

And  quietly  she  slept,  with  not  a  foar 

Of  death  or  danger,  then,  perhaps,  too  near. 

lliough  grief  may  come  to  the  pure,  trusting 

heart, 
And  hope  relinquish  there  her  former  part. 
Yet  In  her  place,  there  oomes  not  oare  or  strife, 
Purity  mav  rest  in  darkest  hour  of  life. 
Yisions  bright,  thickly  thronging  on  her  brain. 
Show  lands  of  sunlight  where  our  fltthers'  reign; 
And  spirits  call  her  to  those  realms  of  light 
Where  even  love's  own  smile  is  yet  m<Mre  bright 
She  smiles,  for  'Us  her  welcome  there  she  hears, 
And  vanished  is  the  world  and  all  its  foars. 
Oh,  she  shall  roam  by  Manoo's  side  they  say. 
The  gardens  where  they  now  his  coming  stay ; 
While  wreaths  for  her  they  twine,  she  weaves 

anew 
Tor  Manoo's  brow  the  horia  of  heavenly  hue ; 
And  they  to  swell  his  praise  their  voices  Mend, 
And  to  his  deeds  undying  glory  lend. 

The  following  is  powerful  if  not  sub- 
lime: 

Who  nursed  in  mountain  home  so  wild  and  free 
X*er  vilely  served,  or  tamely  bent  the  knee  f 
Bat  tt  Is  only  when  maa  dares  be  free. 


Tlial  he  can  brave  yoor  proud  sahlimity ; 
Then  he  can  (read  year  heights  wtthoaiaaMM, 
And  on  your  darker  depths  unshrinking  gaae. 

We  will  extract  one  more  quotation, 
scarcely  hoping,  however,  that  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  ita 
feeling,  when  thus  separated  from  ita 
connection.  It  is  properly  a  lamentar 
tion.  Poetrr  has  a  wider  range  than 
any  of  the  fine  arts.  The  description 
of  the  fedings  of  the  heart  and  Uieir 
expression,  belong  exclusively  to  poe- 
try. The  painter  can  no  more  give 
them  than  he  can  paint  the  perfume 
of  the  violet.  The  power  of  describing 
those  feelings  was  given  to  Byron  in  a 
greater  degree  than,  perhaps,  to  any 
other  poet;  but  the  higher  power  of 
making  his  personagee»give  a  passion- 
ate expreadon  of  them  was  denied  him. 
This  latter  kind  of  writing  is  of  the 
highest  order.     It   knows  no  second 

Slace,  and  must  be  genuine  or  it  is  ri- 
iculous;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
invention  necessary  to  pave  its  way,  it 
is  exceedingly  scarce.  As  it  owes  all 
to  the  feeling,  and  nothing  to  the  rea- 
son, so  it  suffers  no  argument^  no  eom- 
parisons,  no  encumbrance  of  any  sort, 
but  flows,  in  an  uninterrupted  stream, 
directly  from  the  heart,  or  rather,  it  is 
the  overflowing  of  the  heart  It  it 
*' passion  instructing  reason;"  and  to 
appreciate  it  we  must  possess  a  certain 
portion  of  poetic  sensibilitip^.  The  great 
Milton,  who  has  shown  his  fitnees  and 
power  to  rule  over  the  passions,  in 
Eve's  lamentation  signally  fails.  That 
Eve  should  weep  over  the  loss  of  her 
native  toil.,  her  happy  walks  and  tkadet^ 
her  fitnotrt  and  ner  nuptial  bowery  is 
natural ;  but  when,  in  the  midst  of  her 
grief^  she  stops  to  speak  otJU  haunt  of 
goda,  the  watering  of  her  flowers  from 
the  ambroHal  fount,  and  the  adorning 
of  her  nuptial  bower  with  what  to  rnieu 
or  tight  was  sweety  and  to  think  of  wan- 
dering down  into  a  lower  world — this  is 
too  tame  for  passion — the  illusion  is 
broken ;  we  no  longer  feel  for  the  die- 
tress  of  Eve,  and  the  ridicule  is  com- 
plete. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  this  stiff  and 
overloaded  piece,  and  go  where  we 
may  throw  ourselves  down  and  weep 
with  no  interruption.  The  nifht  be- 
fore battle,  alone  in  his  tent,  Manco'e 
soliloquy  rises  to  the  height  of  exalted 
passion.  We  see  no  longer  the  war- 
rior, proudly  contending  with  fate,  but 
the  man,  yielding  to  anxiety  for  the 
loved  one,  and  fears  for  their  futxire, 
and  the  emotions  of  a  heart  in  which 
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woman's  faith,  puritj,  and  devotion 
bave  won  their  boon  of  undying  love : 

My  tamd  I  hare  arenged,  Init,  oh,  mj  lore, 

That  hath  been  to  me  a  J07  tur  abore 

An  earth  betide  e'er  gare.    Why  wert  thou 

giren 
To  meast  like  mine,  by  wrongs  to  leathed  and 

rlren, 
Ab  scarce  ooold  be  thy  dwelling  plaeeT    Why 

sent 
To  share  but  rain,  woe,  and  banishment? 
Oh,  for  one  hoar  beside  thee,  for  one  look 
In  those  soft  eyes,  that  with  answering  lore  took 

Mr  soal  their  prisoner  E    Oh  1  i..'  !:  l^^f  llfht 

was  an  that  made  my  ilfb^  my  hoing  brighi  i 
Why  to  the  past  should  snw  nij  aouI  eo  lurti— 
For  aU  its  Joys  so  hopd^Mly  to  yt'am  1 
The  toilsome  march,  the  1  noun  lain  #'Wltiii:}e^ 
The  beetling rockfOur^hi'iicri  njifethnii;;b  mde. 
The  lovins  past— all  ^  Vt  rny  Aful  s1;oili  rush, 
Borrfaig  e^an  manho  id  in  ike  Mtu^r  ^i»h. 
Is  there  no  fhtare  for  onrlove,  that  thus  niiy  »«ial 
Unto  the  past  shoald  igm,  aad  aU  lUjoji  un  rf<I? 

We  hare  not  condescended  to  notice 
the  faults  of  the  Bride.  We  have 
found  them  as  expressed  in  the  pre- 
face, "such  as  the  intelliffent  reader 
will  easily  detect  and  avoid  in  his  own 
•ompositions,  and  not  the  studied  affec- 
tation that  too  often  captiTates  the  ig^ 
noraot,  even  while  it  degrades  our 
mother  tongue."  We  cannot  commend 
the  Bride  too  highly.  It  teaches  a  high 
morality.  It  is  the  song  of  conjugal 
love,  in  which  all  mankind  is  deeply 
interested. 

Wx  are  no  great  admirers^  as  our  rea- 
ders are  well  aware,  of  the  agricultural 
branch  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  most  es- 
pecially are  not  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  for  some  years  administered, 
to  the  maximum  expense  and  minimum 
benefit  of  the  country.  Fortunately 
Congress  begins  to  be  of  the  same  mind, 
judging  from  its  action  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. David  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia, 
sends  us  a  pamphlet  he  has  prepared 
in  review  of  the  operations  of  the  office, 
from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 

"  The  majority  of  the  seeds  distribut- 
ed were  either  varieties  which  previous 
•zperience  had  proved  to  be  of  little 
or  ne  value  io  this  country,  or  of  kinds, 
though  valuable,  so  common  as  to  be 
obtainable  by  purchase  in  every  coun- 
try store.  Some  of  the  varieties  thus 
distributed  were  specifically  designated 
— besides  roots  and  bulbs  commonly 
•old  by  auction,  and  grafts  of  fruits, 
which  miffht  be  had  in  every  nursery 
in  the  land. 


*' We  must  be  content  to  see  the  mails 
borne  down  by  worthless  Chou/at  or 
nut-croM,  of  which  one  of  the  species 
is  the  most  pestiferous  of  Southern 
weeds ;  and  or  which,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, over  one  hundred  bushels  have 
been  sent  out  to  infest  the  country." 

Wb  are  after  all  in  no  danger  of  any 
collision  with  England,  on  the  right  of 
search  matter,  that  nation  having,  as  of 
course,  backed  out  from  the  untenable 
position  of  her  cruisers.  Still  it  is  well 
to  keep  our  eye  upon  the  navt.  It  is 
a  branch  of  service  very  important  to 
a  commercial  nation,  and  we  agree  very 
much  with  what  is  said  by  the  Wash- 
ington States : 

"The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  United  States  naval  force  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1816,  and  at  the  present 
time.  The  former  is  taken  from  Doc 
No.  188,  14th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  and  the 
latter  from  the  Navy  Register  for  the 
current  year : 

^0.  Tannage, 
Sail  of  vessels  in  good  condition 

on  the  AUanttc  board 40       80,000 

Onthelakes. S6       17,000 

Total  on  Janoanr  1,1816....  74      47,000 
Sail  of  vessels  of  all  classes  in 
1868 78     1«4,818 

Increase  in  namber  and  tonnage 

since  181«,  (42  years.) 4       77,819 

In  1816  the  tonnage  of  the  U.  8. 

oommercial  manne  was. 800,600 

In  1868  the  same  is  (in  roond 

nnmbers) 5,000,000 

Thus,  then,  forty-two  years  ago  we 
found  tetenty-four  veueU^  all  in  good  and 
effective  condition,  necessary  to  give 
protection  to  our  commerce,  which  was 
only  eighi  hundred  thousand  tont; 
while  now  we  find  that,  with  a  com- 
merce of  nearly  Jive  milliont  of  tons^ 
we  have  but  thirty  ihipt-of-war  in  com- 
mission to  protect  it ;  which  number 
could  only  be  increased  from  our  pree> 
ent  naval  resources  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  and  even  then  at  great  expense 
and  delay.  What  excuse  can  there  be 
for  such  neglect  to  our  navy  f  Other 
nations  have  nurtured  their  navies  and 
kept  pace  with  their  other  material 
developments;  but  we  seem  to  have 
neglected  it  until  it  is  really  a  farce. 

By  reference  to  the  Bntish  Naval 
Register,  October,  1867,  p.  179,  we  find 
the  entire  British  naval  effective  force 
to  be,  viz: 
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Bteam  gun-boats 186 

Steam  Teasels  of  other  classes S75 

Totalsteam 460 

SalUnffTesselsoraUelasses 876 

Yessett enga|[ed in  ** harbor serrioe **....  107 

m 

Total  steam  ressels 460 

Total  eflRDCtlTe  force  of  British  navy  In  1868  m 
Leaving  oat  the  veasela  engaged  in 
*' harbor  service,"  we  find  the  British 
navy  to  consist  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  veueU  of  all  eUutes,  while 
the  iJnited  States  navy  consists  of 
thirty  in  eommisnon,  and  probably ,/{/2v 
effective  vessels  of  all  classes,  althousn 
the  commercial  marine  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  exceeds  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Wi  have  no  doubt  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Southern  CJonvention, 
at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  attended  of  the 
series,  and  our  own  efforts,  as  well  as 
those  of  numerous  others,  will  be  di- 
rected to  th  at  end.  These  bodies  have 
effected  immense  results  in  creating 
Southern  opinion,  and,  whatever  their 
errors,  they  are  not  of  a  character  to 
which  Southern  men  should  serious- 
ly obiect  The  innate  defects  of  such 
assemblages  are  of  little  importance 
in  comparison  with  their  merits.  If 
they  discuss  questions  about  which  the 
South  is  divided — so  much  the  better, 
for  in  the  conflict  of  mind  comes  truth. 
Besides  if  only  questions  on  which  we 
are  agreed  are  to  be  disemtedy  the  Con- 
vention would  as  well  adjourn  over 
until  doomsday. 

The  organization  of  county  associa- 
tions throughout  the  Soutn,  would 
greatly  promote  the  aims  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  our  readers  will  recollect 
the  reference  which  was  made  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Review,  to  the 
initial  movement  in  Louisiana.  Since 
then  Mr.  Rnffin,  of  VirgiDia,  has  sent 
us  his  plan  of  union,  which  we  here 
incorporate,  and  which  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Yancey,  as  a  ''League  of  United 
Southerners,  who,  keeping  up  their  old 
party  relations  on  all  other  questions, 
will  nold  the  Southern  issue  paramount, 
and  will  influence  parties,  legislatures, 
and  statesmen." 

1.  The  ebjeetof  the  Association  of  United 
BouthemerB  is,  both  bj  indiridnal  and  com- 
bined legal  and  proper  effort  and  action,  to 


defbnd  and  secure  the  constltatlonal  aad  legal 
rights  and  rightflil  interests  of  the  Soathem 
States ;  and,  as  means  for  these  ends,  to  strive 
to  induce  and  promote  inqoiry  and  dlscnsslnn. 
and  thus  to  arnve  at,  and  make  known,  oorreeft 
conclosions  on  these  sabiects.  And  all  persons 
who  Shan  become  members  of  this  Assooiatloii 
will  le  anderstood  as  thereby  pledging  them- 
selves severally  to  snch  geneni  coarse  of  d^ 
fenso  each  member,  howerer,  reserring  the 
right  to  be  directed  by  his  own  jndgment  of 
the  prf^riety  and  expedtoacy  of  means,  and 
in  regard  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  his  own 
action  and  procedure. 

2.  Any  dtizen  who  approTes,and  would  de- 
sire to  promote  the  ot^ects  of  the  Assodatloii, 
may  become  a  member  thereof  by  signing  his 
name  to  the  Constitution.  And  any  number 
of  members  mar  organize  themselves  into  a 
dub,  and  adopt  for  its  government  and  direc- 
tion any  by-laws,  regulations,  or  course  of  pro- 
cedure, not  in  opposition  to  any  provision  of 
this  Ck>nstitatlon,  or  to  the  objects  of  the  /  — 


8.  Every  (Hrganlzed  dub  shall  be  known  bv 
a  separate  designation ;  and  all  such  dubashaU 
be  affiliated  to  the  extent,  that  every  member 
of  one  shall  be  tn^  to  attend  and  Join  In  the 
discussion  of  all  quesaons  in  the  sessions  of 
anv  other  dubs— but  not  have  the  power  to 
vote  therein. 

4.  The  General  Ooundl  shall  be  composed 
of  ddeipUes  chosen  by  the  several  dnba,  ta 
numbers  not  exoeedine  one  dd<»aie  tx  ertry 
thirty  members  of  a  club ;  and  for  each  dele- 
gate, previous  to  the  admission  of  his  ri^t  to 
a  seat  in  the  Genera]  OoundL  there  shall  ba 

Sdd  to  the  common  ftmd  of  tne  Assodatfoa, 
e  sum  of  $90  (h>m  the  club  so  represented. 
And  any  other  member  of  the  Association  who 
shall  pay  $20  to  the  common  (hnd,  than  there- 
bv  be  entitled  to  be  a  member  of  the  Oeneial 
Council  for  the  current  year. 

6.  The  General  Coundl,  thus  constltnled, 
shall  fix  on  the  place  and  times  for  the  aabae- 
quent  annual  and  other  meetings— determine 
on  the  credentials  and  quallOcations  of  tta 
members,  and  ot  the  right  of  dubs  to  be  roMia- 
sented— shall  dect  annually,  a  Preddent,  fbnr 
(or  more)  Vlce-Preddents,  a  Secretary,  who 
shall  also  serve  as  Treasurer,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
presiding  and  other  necessary  officers  or  Ame- 
tionaries  for  the  Seniors  of  the  Oonndl— and 
sha!l  direct  the  disbursement  of  the  ftmds  In  the 
manner  deemed  best  to  forward  the  oli^eets  of 
the  Association— and  may  order  or  change  any 
policy  or  procedure  within  the  sphere  or  action 
of  the  Ooundl,  and  not  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  opposed  to  the  above  stated  ol^eela 
of  the  Association. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  eom- 
posed  of  the  Preddent,  the  Ylce-Preddenta, 
and  Secretary  (members  ta^qMcio)  and  ten 
other  members,  any  three  of  whom  shall  be  a 

3uorum  to  transact  business  It  shall  be  the 
uty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  carrr  into 
effect  all  the  enactments  and  orders  of  the  Gene- 
ral Council — to  consider  and  recommend  to  the 
Ooundl,  or  the  dubs,  and  to  the  Association  In 
genera],  any  measures  or  procedure  that  may 
be  deemed  expedient— and  it  shall  have  pewor 
to  flU  vacancies  In  its  own  body,  caused  by 
death  or  resignation,  to  exerdse  any  power 
belonging  to  the  General  Coundl  that  may 
have  been  omitted  by  that  body,  and  which 
shall  not  be  in  opposition  to  its  acts  or  instmo- 
tions.  And  should  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  fktl  to  be  held  at  the  stated 
time.  In  conseouence  of  the  previoudy  enrolled 
and  still  existing  dubs  having  &Ueid  to  send 
ddegates,  and  or  less  than  a  qnorom  of  del^ 
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gatot  ttt«Bdtaff,  then  the  memben  of  the  Ex- 
eeotlTe  Oomimttee,  and  the  offloen  eoMMcio 
memben  of  that  body,  shall  retain  their  offloea 
for  the  next  anoceeding  jear  of  servloe,  and 
nntU  an  election  shall  hare  been  held  by  a 
anbaeoaent  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
OonneiL  The  annoal  serrioe  of  the  members 
of  the  ExecQtire  Oommittee,  and  of  the  Preai- 
dent,  Yiee- Presidents,  and  Secretary,  shall 
eoottBoe  throogh  and  dose  with  the  calender 
year. 

7.  No  member  of  the  General  Oooncll,  or«of 
the  ExecntlTe  Committee,  or  other  above 
Bamed  offleer  of  the  Association,  as  snch,  shall 
raoeire  any  peeoniary  compensation  for  his 
serrioes,  except  the  SecreUu^  and  Treasurer, 
who  may  have  such  salary  as  the  General 
CooncU  may  direct,  and  who  shall  execute 
bond  and  security  for  the  safety  of  the  ftmds 
entmsted  to  his  care— and  who  may  also  be 
displaced  by  the  Executire  Committee,  for 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance,  and  a  successor 
be  appointed  by  that  body,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  service. 

&  The  ftinds  received  annually  by  the  Gen* 
eral  Council,  after  paying  any  necessary  ex* 
peaaea,  shall  be  generally  and  mainly  used  In 
pnbliahing  information  and  promoting  knowl- 
edge In  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  by  either  or  all  of  the 
aereral  means  of  procuring,  writing,  printing, 
pnbUahlng,  and  diffasion  ofsuitable  arguments 
or  traeta,  or  by  verbal  discussion  and  public 
■peeehes  on  these  subjects,  and  in  fortherance, 
otherwise,  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

9.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  General  Council,  Uken 
on  two  dUferent  successive  days ;  or,  otherwise 
by  the  vote  of  a  mt^o'^ty  of  ^be  members  pres- 
ent, (they  beins  a  quorum,)  in  two  successive 
meetings ;  or,  m  the  event  of  the  fiiilore  of  one 
or  more  annual  meetings  to  be  held,  amend- 
menta  may  be  made  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Executive  CommiUee,  or  of  the  members 
then  present,  such  action  serving  in  plaee  of  a 
mi^rity  vote,  (as  aforesaid,)  and  this  being 
sabstltnted  for  either  one,  or  for  two  successive 
years,  or  annnal  meetings  of  the  Council. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  having  been 
made,  shall  not  operate  to  invalidate  the  mem- 
•^--ahipjor ■       •   *    ■ 


. ,  r  release  the  obligations  and  duties 
of  previous  members  of  the  Association.  But 
every  member  shall  be  free  te  withdraw  his 
name  and  membership  at  any  time,  by  giving 
written  notice  to  his  club. 

10.  The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
mav  be  called  by  the  action  of  anv  ten  organ- 
Ixed  clubs;  or,  otherwise,  by  any  live  hundred 
individual  members  uniting  in  the  call,  and 
deaignating  the  time  and  place  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

Appueoate  <b  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  send 
OB  the  Free-MoMOM^  Monitor ,  by  Thos. 
Smith  Webb,  with  additions,  by  E.  T. 
Canon:  1858.  The  work  of  Webb  has 
been  the  chief  aothority  for  the  last 
aixty  years  on  Maaonry;  and  this 
pocket  edition  is  endorsed  by  all  the 
leading  masonic  aathorities,  and  rcoom- 
mended  to  the  patronage  of  the  order. 

To  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  a  new 
royal  octavo  Tolnme,  two  thousand  and 
fire  pagea^  edited  by  J.  Smith  Homans, 


Sr.  and  Jr.,  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  en- 
titled A  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation,  It  is  illustra- 
ted with  maps  and  engravings.  The 
authorities  consulted,  embrace  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  English  and  Ameri- 
can, and  among  others,  our  own  Review 
and  Industrial  Resources.  The  editors 
seem  to  have  performed  their  duty 
diligently  and  laboriously;  and  the 
work  is  issued  in  veiy  superior  style, 
and  must  substitute  the  old  editions  of 
M'Culloch,  which  up  to  this  time  haye 
been  our  leading  commercial  authority. 
The  latest  official  documents  have  been 
industriously  used.  The  g^at  and 
rapidly  increasing  progress  of  our  coun- 
try demau'ls  a  work  of  this  character, 
and  the  editors  say,  "while  we  have 
aimed  at  presenting  a  fair  exhibit  of 
the  finances,  the  internal  and  foreign 
commerce,  the  staple  products  of  each 
State,  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
gathered  together  the  latest  statistics 
m  reference  to  the  products  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  foreign  nations; 
especially  of  those  with  whom  the 
United  States  have  the  most  intimate 
intercourse.  The  work  is  based  mainly 
upon  M'Culloch  and  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltanica  for  its  foreign  articles." 

To  our  exchange  table  comes,  asusnal, 
RtuseVe  Magazine ^  of  Charleston,  and 
the  Southern  Literary  Metfenger,  of 
Richmond,  bota  admirable  exponents 
of  Southern  literary  culture,  and  de- 
velopment. We  also  receive  the  re- 
publications of  Leonard  Scott  <b  Co., 
New  York,  embracing  BlaektMod,  Lon- 
don QTiarterly^  Edinburgh  and  North 
British  Reviews  ;  the  four  of  which  are 

{>ut  together  at  about  one-third  of  the 
English  subscription  price. 


The  publishers,  Henry  &  Hunting- 
don, New  York,  have  sent  us  an  excel- 
lent new  magazine  entitled  The  Printer^ 
a  monthly  quarto  periodical,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  "  art  preservative 
of  all  arts."  It  is  superbly  executed, 
and  published  at  a  low  rate. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of 
a  new  series  of  the  New  York  Daily 
and  Weekly  Day  Book,  a  journal  de- 
voted to  conservative  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  ana  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  Southern  rights  and  institutions, 
as  well  as  to  national  politics  and  news. 
,  The  course  of  this  journal  has  been  as 
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Acceptable  to  the  South  as  that  of  any 
journal  out  of  her  limite,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  entitled  to  Southern  sup- 
port It  is  published  at  a  very  low 
rate,  $2  per  annum,  by  Horton,  Van 
Evrie  &  Co. 

Afpuetov  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  place 
us  under  obligations  for  a  copy  of  the 
Handy  Book  of  Property  Law,  which 
is  a  small  work  embracing  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Lord  St  Leonard.  This  is 
a  raluable  popular  ezpositioD  of  such 
portions  of  the  law  of  property  as 
should  be  familiarly  known  to  everr 
gentleman  in  the  land,  and  which 
would  materially  aid  him  in  the  every 
day  transactions  of  life. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  The 
Pocket  Chett  ioard,  being  a  chess  and 
checker  board,  provided  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  men,  adapted  for  playing 
games  in  railroad  cars,  and  for  folding 
up  without  disturbing  the  game. 

The  Southern  Monitor,  published  at 
Philadelphia,  continues  the  publication 
of  its  exciting  story  of  Disunion.  The 
editor  remarks : 

*' We  have  to  ask  Southern  exchanges 
to  preserve  the  files  of  the  Southern 
Monitor  in  their  offices,  for  the  inform- 
ation of  those  who  may  desire  to  know 
the  firms  here  and  in  New  York  not 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  slaveholders. 
And  in  return  we  will  undertake  to  ex- 
hibit our  exchanges  to  the  business  men 
in  the  North,  and  will  transmit  their 
advertisements  without  fee  or  commis- 
sion to  our  Southern  cotemporaries.*' 

RuDD  dk  Cableton,  New  York,  send 
us  a  Poem,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
entitled  "The  course  of  True  Love 
never  did  run  smooth."  It  is  a  pro- 
duction of  high  merit  and  ispublisned 
in  superb  style,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
olden  times. 

In  our  editorial  remarks  for  July,  we 

referred  to  an  improved  agricultural 

pump.    The  notice  induced  a  note,  from 

which  we  extract  as  follows: 

^In  noUoins  onr  pnmpe  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers,  in  your  July  namber,  you  have, 
unintentionally,  committed  two  errors  of  eon- 
sequence  to  us,  to  wit:  you  have  named  our 
firm  as  A.  W.  Qay  A  Ca,  it  should  be  Gay  A 
West,  118  Maiden  Lane ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  you  have  fiven  a  good  deserip- 


tlon  of  Wast^  Inmroved  psmp,  under  llw  BiMi 
<a  tba  ^  Warner  Pwmp,^  Now,  as  the  Warner 
Pnmp  is  a  dUteeDt  thing,  and  as  our  Mr.  West 
is  entitled  to  the  eredlt  of  his  own  tavcatkiB, 
we  trust  you  will  see  the  Justice  of  correelliif 
the  error  fbr  your  readers." 

Another  extract  from  the  correspond- 
ence  of  Prof.  George  Steuckrat^  Frcnn 
Macon,  Georgia,  he  writes: 
*  "The  business  portion  of  the  city  ia 
compact  and  well  built  and  the  private 
residences  on  the  hill  are  beautiful  and 
elegant  With  regard  to  the  climaie, 
the  thermometer  does  not  reach  usually 
over  96".  The  niehts  are  cool  and  l>leaa> 
ant  and  the  he^th  of  the  town  ia  re- 
markably good,  no  epidemics  having 
prevailed  here  to  any  extent  Boea- 
Hill  Cemetry  is  a  beautiful  place,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ocmulffce  river,  one  mile 
from  the  centre  of  Uie  city.  It  is  moi« 
celebrated  for  its  natural  than  artifi- 
cial beauties.  There  are  four  elegant 
churches  in  l^e  place,  and  the  *  Aea- 
byterian'  is  especially  regarded  as  a 
model  of  architecture.  Three  exten- 
sive foundries  and  machine  shops,  which 
supply  all  this  section  of  the  country 
witn  endues  and  various  deecriptione 
of  machinery,  are  also  to  be  noted.  A 
very  extensive  cotton  factory,  for  the 
production  of  osnaburgs»  is  in  very 
successftil  operation,  but  its  goods  are 
sold  in  the  Northern  markets.  The 
population  of  Macon  amounts  to  10,000i 
The  Wesleyan  Female  College  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  has  now  about  one  hon- 
drea  and  eighty  students.  To-day  ia 
the  second  day  of  the  closing  exeroiaea, 
called  erroneuusly  the  commencement 
exercises,  of  the  year  1858.  The  Bo- 
tanical Medical  College  holds  two  ses- 
sions during  the  year,  and  grants  diplo- 
mas to  about  thirty  students. 

"Among  the  hotels  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  Lanier  House,  proprietors 
Messrs.  Logan  ^  Meara;  Brown's  Ho- 
tel, R  R  Brown;  and  the  Granite 
Hall,  B.  F.  Dense,  known  for  lib- 
erality and  kindness  to  their  gueeta. 
There  are  also  three  railroads  center- 
ing here:  The  Central,  president^  R. 
R.  Cuyler,  superintendent  Emeraon 
Foote ;  the  Macon  and  Western,  presi- 
dent, Isaac  Scott,  superintendent^  A. 
L.  Tyler;  and  the  Southwestern,  presi- 
dent»  R.  R.  Cuyler,  superintendent^ 
George  W.  Adams;  which  are  all  ably 
managed." 
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DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  «feo. 
0.  0.  WOODMAN,  WHOLESALE  DRUGGIST, 

CORNER  OF  COMMON  AND  MAGAZINE  STREETS,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

DCPOKTER  AND  DRAUEE  IN 

CHOICB  DRUGS,  SELECTED  MEDICINES,  FURB  CHBXICALS,  AHD  ESSBNTUL  OILS. 

py  Arrangementa  "have  been  made  to  receive,  direct  from  Saratoga,  a  regular  supply  of 

CONGRESS   WATER. 

PAiirrs,  ozxiS,  avd  -wivdow  oziAss. 


ao,000  pound©  Pure  White  Lead. 
lo,00()  pounds  No.  1  White  Zinc  Paint,  Am. 
6,000  pounds  French  Snow  Wliite  2dc. 
20  casks  French  Yellow  Ochre. 
6  barrels  Cm>al  Varnish. 
6  barrels  White  Damar  Varnish. 
3  barrels  Japan  Varnish. 
2  barrels  Coach  Varnish. 


600  gallons  Spirits  Turpentine. 
1,500  ^llons  English  Linseed  Oil 
50  casks  English  Venetian  Red. 
60  barrels  I^rap  Black. 
1,000  boxed  French  Window  Qlau,  assorted 
sizes,  8  by  10  to  24  by  3a 
100  kegs  Yellow  Ochre,  in  oiL 
100  kegs  Venetian  Red,  in  oil. 


Together  with  all  the  various  colors,  dry  and  in  oil    All  of  which  will  be  sold  at  the  Yxar 

LOWB8T  MARKET  BATES. 

Those  who  are  building  Fine  Ilouses  arc  recommended  to  examine  the  first  quality  of  French 
(vlaaa,  which  is  Dearly  eaual  to  American  Crown  Glass,  and  at  half  the  price.  I  import  this 
article  direct  from  one  of  the  Largest  Manufactories  in  Europe. 


THE  «REAT  COUGH  BEMEDY, 

CHERRY  EXPECTORANT. 

The  following  originnl  letter  was  handed  to  us  for  publication.    A  remedy  which  can  elicit 
vudi  encomiums,  must  be  a  good  one : 
Dj-.  O.  O.  Woodman,  New  Orleant:  Galveston,  Texas,  April  25,  1856. 

J/W  Dear  Sir:  In  justice  to  you  and  a  duty  I  owe  to  a  suffering,  and,  I  may  aay,  a  world  of 
eoughing  people,  I  state  what  your  invaluaole  Cough  Remedy — ^your  Cherry  £jq)ectoraiit— 
has  done  for  me,  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed  to  give  any  relief.  In  the  fall  of  1847, 
living  in  St  Louis,  where  I  have  resided  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  I  took  a 
severe  cold  which  settled  on  my  lungs,  and  was  eonfined  to  mjr  bed,  and  dosed  and  blistered 
hj  doctors  for  several  weeks,  but  finally  got  on  mv  legs  again,  but  not  cured  of  my  hard 
coughing,  and  rattling  and  tickling  in  my  throat,  which  continued  incessantly  for  more  than 
dx  monSis,  always  Uie  worst  in  the  winter.  My  friends  insisted  I  had  coughed  emragh  to  kill 
a  d<»eD  common  men,  and  that  I  most  be  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  must  cough  my  life  away.  I  left  St  Louis  in  December  last  to  travel  and  spend  the 
winter  in  Uie  South.  Wlien  I  called  at  your  store  in  Vicksburg,  you  will  reeollect^  I  was 
eoughins  so  liard  1  could  not  talk  to  make  my  bunness  known.  You  said  that  yon  would  cure 
my  cou^  As  you  gave  me  a  bottle  of  your  Cherry  Expectorant,  I  thought  I  would  not 
slight  you  and  your  medicine  so  much  as  Dot  to  try  it;  and  in  thankfulness  shall  I  ever  re- 
member the  day  I  did  so.  In  but  a  few  days  it  began  to  allay  and  diminish  my  cough  and  all 
tickling  in  my  throat;  and  before  I  had  used  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  contents  of  that 
bottle,  I  was  entirely  cured,  and  for  weeks  1  did  not  even  raise  a  cough,  though  exposed  day 
and  night,  in  all  weathers,  in  travelling.  However,  in  March,  while  travelling  in  l^rth  Caro- 
lina, 1  took  a  severe  cold,  and  my  couching  commenced  again,  and  also  the  Uckling  in  my 
throat,  at  intervals;  and  before  my  arriving  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  12th  inst,  on  some  nights 
my  coughing  would  commence  and  continue  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  soon  procured  another  bot> 
tie  from  yon,  and  in  less  than  two  days  I  was  entirely  relieved  again.  1  am  now  determined 
to  always  keep  a  bottle  on  hand,  and  in  the  commencing  of  a  eoueh,  a  very  few  small  doses 
will  relieve  it  entirely.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  it  is  the  best  Cou^  Remedy  now  known  to 
the  world;  and  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  couching  and  afflicted  part  of  tlie  human  family, 
to  put  so  valuable  a  remedy  within  the  reach  of  all.  Its  praise  will  soon  be  upon  the  tongues 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  jovful  and  coughless  happy  souls.  So  great  a  remedy  as  your  Ezpee- 
tatant  should  be  brought  before  the  public 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours,        R.  J.  WOODWARD,  of  8t,  LoiU$,  MimmrL 

O.  J.  WOOD  &  CX).,  WHOLESALE  AGENTS,  ST.  LOUIS, 
And  for  ioie  hy  all  Druggists  in  the  South  and  Western  States. 

O.  O.  WOODMAN, 
Comer  of  Common  and  Magazine  StreeU^  Sole  Proprietor. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  POSTMAfi^TERS. 

To  Bdbioribkri.— If  our  tnUcribcn  will  foUuw  a  r«w  plain  rales,  acoovnu  betweea  ■«  wif  W  far  Ui- 
tar  kapt  thaa  (brmerly. 

\.  Note  tha  RaoelivU  oa  the  cover,  and  if  yoor  nnroe  doet  not  appear  in  two  moath*  n(W  Mi*ine«t  ia 
form  the  oflioe  at  Washiacton  of  ibe  fact,  and  bow  the  payment  was  made.  (Notify  tbe  ofljoe  wIms  a 
number  bat  failed  to  oonw  to  hand  J 

S.  Remit  wxhoat  waiting  for  afienU.    Wbea  yoa  pay  aa  acent.  be  tare  that  hit  credealialt  are  right. 

3.  If  yoa  write  to  the  oAce.  give  the  name  of  the  ofBoeto  which  yobr  Review  it  leai ;  and  it  vna  dwroa- 
tinne,  give  the  notice  of  three  mooiht  which  it  r(H|nired,  awA  jmjt  up  alt  arrmrOMe*.  Sheald  nnmbwt 
afterward*  come  to  band,  tee  that  they  are  reiarned  by  the  next  maiit. 

To  PoiTMAmma.— The  moment  a  Review  it  refa^ed  at  your  office,  give  notice  at  the  law  feqnirct.  or 
ratnm  the  nnmber  with  explanationt.    Tbit  it  earnettly  reqaetied  from  all. 

tj^Onr  travcHinff  agentt  are:  Jamet  Deering.  B.  W.  Wiley.  Itrael  E.  Jnmet.  aiui  C  W.  Jnmoa,  (wiik 
thote  acting  under  them.  O^  Profettor  Staeckiaih  will  make  a  penerel  S.  nthem  toar,  and  it  wandjr 
reoomroended  to  all  of  our  tabtcribert.    T.  Wath.  Smith,  and  W.  B.  Crooks  agenii. 


PAYMENTS  SINCE  Ut  JULY. 

Jllabamtu—To  Jaauary,  1«)5»— J  M  Spencer.    To  Joly,  1830 -Dr  A  Wicker. 

Fi»rida,-To  Jnly.  185P— W  D  Motely,  f  15. 

Oeoreia.—To  March,  I85H— Gpo  Payne.  Hiroick.  Joyce  &  Co,  To  Augu«t.  1«58— R  E  Brown,  $9.  T» 
March.  I859->U  M  North,  $10;  6  WooJ.  $10;  Wi.McEUroy.9lti;  A  Mix.  $10;  Tho*  P  Stabfat,  #1* ; 
Dr  B  M  8mit)i,$IU.  To  JHnaary.  laiU-W  W  Gakard  Col  W  B  Parker,  $10;  J  D  Carter,  $10 :  AC 
Flewellen,  $10;  Col  DG  Printnp.  $15;  SFoaohe.$3n.  To  Jul ^.  I85U— Kim&  Co,  $10;  Col  J  B  Lamar, 
$J0;  J.  M  Floornoy,  $10;  Hardeman  &  Siwrt*.  $|0:  E  L  Stroliecker.  $10  ;  T  R  Bloom.  flA;  Colli 
Jonet.  $15 ;  J  Bond.  $^25 ;  Dr  tf  G  While.  $15 ;  Col  W  McKinlev.  $I0  ;  Geo  M  Lo^an.  Geo  M  WaJNan- 
ton.  L  M  Dimick.  Jat  Dean.  $30;  R  Pelere.  $15;  A  Shorter,  $10;  Dr  R  M  Yonng.  $35;  L  <;ok]ahoaa. 
Robt  P  Lide.  To  July.  1847— Dr  J  T  Coxe.  $.27  45.  To  Joly.  1858— Gen'l  P  J  Semme*.  $IU ;  J  L  Mof 
ton.  Dr  T  Fott,  $|0 ;  Col  Jat  C  Spronll,  $-2.^ ;  A  M  Allen.  $10.  To  July,  1857— W  R  Smith.  #».  To 
July,  185G-J  M  Spallock,  $90.   To  July,  1855— VY  W  Clayton,  $10.   To  April,  1859,  J  M  Seyntoar,  #l«. 

.¥t«Av«».— To  July,  1856— Univcrtity  of  Michigan. 

MusUMijm^-To  April,  185d— W  B  WiUiiouon.  $10.  To  January,  1850— Jat  Parker.  To  imlv, 
I8SI»-A  A  MoiUy. 

JTorth  Carolina.— To  Joly,  1850— M  Irwla,  R  F  Simonton. 

South  Carotiwu-^To  Janutry.  laiO— J  L  Yongoe.  W  E'ldingt.    To  May,  IKK)— Charletfoa  Hotal.  Da 
D  Raft  Gregg.    To  July,  1850— M  Ward.  J  M  Coxeter.  N  Heyward.  $15 ;  t  W  Caldwell.  $iO;  Dr  Geo 
B  Urtigoe,  J  M  Eppt.  J  F  Marthall     To  Joly,  lH55-Col  J  J   Word.  $10.    To  Jaly.   IttttS-nTotlisaL 
Ward  $15;  T  R  S   Elliot,  $1»  ;  W  H  Caihert.  $10;  Rev  Mr  S   PJIiott,  B  Barnwell.  $)U;  H  N  KhaiiL  ' 
$10 ;  J  B  Pyatt,  $10 ;  Dr  A  Haiell,  Col  T  B  Hayuetworth,  $10.    To  January,  1858— R  S  Simt. 

7Vza#.— To  July.  185(K— T  W  Baxter.  L  Colquhoon.  Robt  P  Lide.  To  September,  1858— J  A  B«jrt»« 
To  January,  la'SO— Dr  C  Campbell.  To  Joly.  1858— J  A  Patcall.  Tignal  Jonet,  J  D  Qroetbeck.  B  JMaa, 
$7  SO.  To  Jnlv.  1857— S  S  Smith.  To  Jannarv.  1858—:}  A  Maverick,  A  So|ierville.  To  October.  ISfi 
JHDonoan,jr,$8  75.    To  May,  1850-B  F  Mo»a. 

TemtataM^To  July,  1858- W  Boyd.  M  O  Moore. 
Frrjrtnia  — to  July,  1859— Dr  C  Hancock.    To  Jnly.  1850— T  Sweeney. 

Southern  States.— A  A  Lockwood,  Col  W  B  Parker,  £  L  SUobacker,  Gao*!  P  J  Somaiat,  Cbl  W 
McKinlay.  A  Shorter,  J  M  Flournoy. 
Bound  Fo/amcf.— Uaivertilv  of  Mittiwippi,  $10. 


LAW  AND  AGENCY  NOTICE. 
Tha  undeniraed  has  retaraed  to  the  practio*  of  hit  profettion  at  HToMhimfton  Glgand  Mm  Orioams^ 
Batinett  at  Wathington  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  CUvmo,  or  fn  aay  ofthe  Bnreaut  or  DapartmalK 
of  tha  Goverament— Land,  Pension,  and  PtUent  Q^«— will  be  attended  to  by  himtelf.    RociaoM  ftw  H««r  > 
Orleaot  will  receive  the  attantion  of  bit  law  astociate,  Y.  U.  Ivy,  E«q.,  of  that  city,  and  ako  of  hiar  -*^ 
dnriag  %  portion  of  tbe  year.  J.  D.  B.  DB  BOW. 

WaamaoToa,  jfa,rtw(,  1855. 
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DANIEL   EDWARDS, 

BUCOBSBOB  TO  TWIBILL  k  CD^  IBOB, 

BRASS  FOUNDER,  FINISHER,  AND  PATTERNMAKER, 

Nos.  98, 30,  and  33  Slew  l>vee.  and  S7, 99,  and  31  Folton  St», 
NEW    ORLEANS 


Bavins  now  tb  nperatlon  nne  oftke 
lari(C«i  e9tablifibin<*«tii  in  ilie  Soiith  f«r 
ttiK  MANUPACTrflB  r>f  tb**  foliowing 
depcrMM»d  work  I  am  ftilly  prepared  to 
CONTRACT  for  and  ereeiiie  wiibdet- 
patch  every  thine  in  my  line,  and  on 
terms  the  moet  farnrahie. 

MANnrACTrRCR  of  f very  deMrriplioB 
of  IRON,  SHBET  IRON,  COPPER, 
TIN,  and  BRASS  WORK  for  BUILD- 
INGS, SHIP,  STEAMBOAT,  PLAN- 
TAT10N,and  oiher  w«irk.  PATTERfl 
MAKING,  BRASS  POUNDING,  akt 
FINISHING,  in  all  its  branches. 

Manufactorer  of  8TEAM  TRAINS. 
Olarifyinff  and  Evaporatine  Pant),  und 
every  dPMription  of  Sf'GARHOl^B 
and  PLANTATION  WORK. 

Attention  vf  particularly  directed  to 
my  Steam  Trains  for  the  mannfacture 
of  Sugar,  which  are  an  ym  anexcrlled 
by  thoae  of  any  other  make,  and  are 
In  ■ncceaaful  operation  on  tbe  planta- 
nons  of  the  following  gentlemen,  to  whom  reference  cu  be  bad  aa  to  their  efficiency  and  economy  in  worfcaif : 
Gkn.  R.  C.  Camp,  Iberville.  Osoood  k.  Lawrbnob,  Plaquemine. 

S.  T.  HARmiaoM,  B«q  .  Iberville.  W.  &  H.  Stackbocbk,  Plaquemine. 

Hbnrt  DoY A L,  Esq.,  Ascension.  A  Thompsoh  It  Co  ,  New  Orleans. 

Nblbam  &  DeHBLsoN,  Lafourche.  Shifp  h,  Co.,  New  Orleans. 


STEAM  BOILER  MANUFACTORY. 

lyi  Baroiuie  street,; 

BBrWlBN   P0TDBA8  AKD   HITIA  BrBSBTS. 


The  undersignod  la  prepared  to  Aunaah  Lov 
Pressure,  Locomotive,  Flued,  and  Cylinder  BiHlen;. 
Also,  Olariflerti  Vilterera,  and  Joice  Boxes.  Be 
wiU  also  make  contracta  for  BoileiB  and  all  die 
necessary  coDnectiena,  aucb  aa  Fire  Fronta,  Gtate 
Bars,  Steam  and  Stand  Pipes,  Valves,  fce.,  C3hiB> 
neys  and  Breeching;  all  of  which  will  be  femislied 
at  the  lowest  foundry  prices. 

All  work  done  at  this  esubtisbment  wiU  hm  goar^ 
anteed  equal  in  point  of  workmanship  aod  n»«t«ial 
le  any  in  tlie  city,  or  elaevliere. 

Planters  and  merehtnta  are  reapeeff\illy  iaTited  tt? 
call  and  examine  the  work  and  prices. 

Q(p-Prom|tt  attention  paid  to  repaSrlnf . 

PAVID  H.  rOWl.UL 
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ART.  I.-THE  TRMSATLASTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BABLT  8UBMABINS  LINES ATLANTIC  ROUTES — NEWFOUNDLAND  TO  IRE- 
LAND  LABRADOR,  GREENLAND  TO  SCOTLAND AMERICA,  AZORES  TO 

PORTUGAL — ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS  AND  CURRENTS. 

Fob  many  years  past,  crossing  the  ocean  by  an  electric  tel- 
egraph has  been  the  subject  <h  serious  thought ;  but,  until 
within  the  past  five  years,  it  was  more  a  matter  of  prophecy 
than  reality.  It  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  prophecy 
after  the  success  of  the  line  across  the  English  channel,  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  uniting  England  with  France. 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  a  prominent  electric  telegraph  phi- 
losopher said,  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  that  with  his  telegraph  he  could 
transmit  messages  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  connecting  the 
people  of  Europe  and  America  by  an  electric  communication. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  mere  flourish  of  speech,  because  there 
was  no  known  substance  that  could  be  made  available  for  the 
necessary  insulation. 

About  1844  a  new  insulation  was  discovered,  known  as 
gutta-percha,  a  Malayan  term  given  to  a  concrete  juice  taken 
trom  tne  Isonandra  Gutta  tree.  It  is  indigenous  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  especially  to  the  Ma- 
lavan  Peninsula,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  and  their  neighborhoods, 
where  are  found  immense  forests  of  this  tree,  yielding  this 
product  in  great  abundance.  The  gutta,  or  juice,  circulates 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree,  in  veins,  whose 
coarse  is  distinctljr  marked  by  black  longitudinal  lines.  The 
]uic6  consolidates  in  a  few  mmutes  after  it  is  collected,  when 
it  is  formed  by  hand  into  compact  masses.  It  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity,  is  proof  against  alkalies  and 
acids,  being  only  a£Eect^d  by  solpnuric  or  nitric  in  a  highly 
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concentrated  state,  while  the  most  powerful  acetic,  hydro- 
fluoric, or  muriatic  acids  or  chlorine  have  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  its  structure.  It  can  be  melted  and  remelted.  It  disre- 
gards frost,  but  it  serves  better  in  damp  places  than  diy. 

The  discovery  of  this  substance,  and  its  non-conductinff 
nature,  introduced  a  new  era  in  electric  telegraphing.  Instead 
of  spanning  the  rivers  by  the  aid  of  cosUy  towering  masts, 
gutta-percha  served  as  a  substantial  insulation,  and,  there- 
fore, submarine  telegraphs  became  a  matter  of  easy  consum- 
mation. Manufactories  were  soon  established,  first  in  New 
York,  then  in  London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Submarine 
wires  were  laid  in  rapid  succession  across  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Hudson,  and  other  rivers.  About  the  same  time,  art 
was  restless  to  accomplish  wonders  in  the  Old  World.  The 
British  Isles  and  the  Continent  needed  to  be  united  by  an 
electric  cord.  The  cable  was  laid  from  England  to  France, 
September  25th,  1851,  and  to  this  day  successfully  operates. 
Soon  thereafter  followed  the  submarine  cables  from  I)over  to 
Ostend,  Belgium ;  England  to  the  Hague,  across  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  the  Oreat  and  Litue  Belts  to  Zealand  in  Denmark,  across 
the  Irish  channel  from  Donaghadee  to  Portpatrick,  across  the 
sound  from  Denmark  to  Sweden,  across  Northumberland 
strait  from  New  Brunswick  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and, 
besides  these,  manv  others  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  success  of  these  numerous  submarine  lines  caused  the 
organization  of  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  line  to 
connect  Europe  with  Africa,  starting  at  Spezzia,  and  thence 
via  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  French  and  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernments guarantied  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany. The  line,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  1855,  the  localization  of  the  Eussian  war  at  Sebastopol 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  allies  should  be  in  daily  com- 
munication with  their  respective  armies.  A  telegraph  waa 
submerged  from  Yarna  to  Balaclava,  across  the  Black  sea, 
some  three  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war  this  means^of  communication  was  of  wonderful 
utility. 

Simultaneous  with  these  achievements  in  the  science  and 
art  of  the  electric  telegraph,  I  was  devoting  my  energies  in 
behalf  of  an  Atlantic  ocean  telegraph,  i  procured  grants 
from  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  powers,  to  enable 
me  to  run  the  line,  via  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Isles.  I  was  induced  to  procure  the  right  for  the  route,  be- 
cause I  had  discovered  that  an  electric  current  could  not  be 
transmitted  on  a  circuit  as  long  as  would  be  necessary  on  any 
other  route.    Prof.  Faraday's  experiments  demonstrated  the 
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impoesibilitT  of  sending  a  current  long  distances  under  water. 
A  current  nas  to  contend  against  an  opposing  force.  This 
counter  influence  not  only  retards  the  celerity  of  the  electric 
current,  but  it  finally  stops  its  further  progress  and  holds  it  in 
the  wire,  so  that  appliances  have  to  be  made  to  d/raw  otU  the 
electricity  held  by  tnis  opposing  force  surrounding  submarine 
wires.  This  was  the  state  of  the  science  as  late  as  1855.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  difficulty  was  not  in  connection  with  the 
telegraph  machine.  It  was  the  electric  state  which  was 
hindered.  Since  that  time  there  have  not  been  any  discove- 
ries dispelling  the  difficulties  then  existing. 

The  subject  of  an  ocean  telegraph  was  presented  by  me,  in 
1854  and  1855,  prominently  before  the  people  of  America 
and  Europe,  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  con- 
sideration, and  one  that  was  destined  to  produce  results  won- 
derful. Trade  and  commerce  would  be  accelerated,  and  it 
would  serve  as  a  means  of  arresting  strife,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  and  good  will  among  men.  The  ideas  thus 
promulgated  throughoat  the  world,  met  with  a  cheerful  re- 
sponse from  all  nations.  At  this  time  speenlation  came  for- 
ward and  seized  it  with  an  unparalleled  lerocity.  Mystifica- 
tion was  thrown  over  the  enterprise,  and  by  the  force  of  money 
and  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  public  was  led  on  to 
confide  in  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  undertaking  for  a 
line  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.  Practical  telegraphers 
did  all  they  could  to  warn  the  public  of  the  scheme  of  tolly ; 
but  it  availed  nothing.  Now  tnat  this  speculation  is  near  its 
end,  the  better  judgment  begins  to  realize  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  a  conviction  seems  to  be  universal  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  scheme  of  the  most  reckless  and  adventuresome 
speculation.  The  consequence  resulting  from  the  failure  of 
tnis  stupendous  bubble,  will  be  injurious  to  honest  and  prac- 
ticable enterprises.  This  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  a  discriminating  public,  on  both  continents,  will 
at  once  free  practicable  and  experienced  telegraphers  from 
any  responsioility  in  the  creation  or  management  of  the  at- 
tempts to  lay  the  cable  from  Ireland  to  Ne^oundland. 

No  practical  telegrapher  is  enraged  in  that  enterprise :  no 
Faraday,  Lardner,  Wneatstone,  J  acobi,  Steinheil,  Henry,  or 
any  profound  electric  philosopher  can  be  found  engaged  m  it. 
Those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  scientific  department 
either  have  some  invention  to  sell,  or  they  are  laborers  for 
their  hire. 

The  responsibility  of  the  whole  affair — the  attempt  to  con- 
nect Ireland  with  Newfoundland  by  an  electric  telegraph  ca- 
ble— ^lies  with  a  few  reckless  adventurers  of  New  York,  who, 
having  passed  with  proficiency  the  school  of  Wall  street  with 
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their  superior  speculating  powers,  hare  managed  to  lure  into 
the  scheme  in  England,  ^ntlemen  of  capital  and  of  benevo- 
lent heart  Little  were  mej  aware  that  their  generous  sub- 
scriptions were  to  inflate  a  bubble,  mammoth  m  proportion, 
but  soon  to  cease,  and  the  adventurers  with  it,  fade  from  the 
recollection  of  man.  Like  the  swift  and  brilliant  meteor  that 
speeds  through  the  heavens,  its  pathway  at  first  transcendent 
in  splendor,  soon  becomes  dark  and  trackless  amidst  the 
myriads  of  starry  gems  that  bedeck,  in  the  most  sublime 
grandeur,  the  canopy  of  blue. 

There  are  three  routes  proposed  for  Atlantic  telegraphs.  I 
will  notice  them  respectively. 

Atlantic  Teleobaph  Company's  boute,  via  Ibeland  and 
Kewfoundland. — The  line  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
is  designed  to  connect  Great  Britain  with  the  British  posses- 
sions in  America — ^Ireland  with  Newfoundland.  The  company 
was  organized  in  London,  under  charter  from  the  British  l^ar- 
liament  in  1857. 

TtUgrapkie  Littances  of  t?ie  Atlantic  Telegraph  JUne  from  New   York  U 

London, 
Submarine, — Air  line  aeroBS  the  ocean  from  the  Ameiican  coast  to  Ire- 
land, as  one  submarine  and  electric  section  or  circuit 1 ,  940 

Estimate  of  60  per  cent  plus  for  slack  of  cable  for  the  ocean 970 

Total  miles  in  submarine  section 2,910 

Land  linei. — ^From  New  York  to  the  coast  of  Newfoaodland,  via  Boston, 
Maine,  New  Branswick,  Nova  Scotia»  and  across  Newfoundland,  esti- 
mated as  air  line  on  the  route  of  the  ezistinjy;  telegraphs ^ 1 ,  810 

J^m  Irish  Coast,  along  the  route  of  the  existing  t^egraph»  to  London, 

estimated  as  air  lines 940 

Total  miles  of  land  telegraph ,  2.260 

Total  submarine  ocean  line,  in  one  section 8,910 

Total  miles  of  land  existing  telegraphs 2,260 

Total  miles  from  New  York  to  London 6, 160 

Im  the  above  estimates  no  account  is  taken  of  the  subma- 
rine lines  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  some  eighty  miles 
long,  nor  of  the  submarine  line  across  the  Irish  channel.  The 
existing  telegraphs  on  the  American  side  are  overland  lines, 
and  those  in  Great  Britain  are  mostly  underground  lines.  The 
entire  land  route  is  fair  for  maintaining  a  telegraph  line,  e^ 
cent  across  Newfoundland.  It  will  be  found  exceeaingly  difl&- 
cult  to  maintain  a  telegraph  across  this  island. 

Tks  Ieanbatlantic  Telegraph  eoute,  via  Greenland,  Job- 
JLAN D  AND  THE  Faboe  Islbs. — The  line  of  the  Transatlantic 
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Sabmarine  Telegraph  Company  is  deomed  to  rnn  from  Nor- 
way and  Scotland,  respectively,  to  the  Faroe  Isles,  from  thence 
to  Iceland.  On  and  across  Iceland,  the  line  will  be  laid  sub- 
terranean. Leaving  west  Iceland,  the  submarine  cable  will 
run  to  south  Greenland,  and  then  subterranean  across  Green- 
land, keeping  in  the  mild  climate  and  inhabited  country. 
From  south  Greenland  the  line  will  cross  the  Davis'  Straits  to 
Labrador,  south  of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Kain,  and  from 
thence  across  Labrador  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  which 
places  it  will  connect  with  the  net- work  of  telegraphs  extend- 
ing throudbout  America. 

On  the  European  side,  the  respective  governments  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  have  engaged  to  extend 
"all  die  material  and  necessary  aid  for  the  sure,  certain,  and 
unhindered  communication  to  and  from  all  nations,"  upon 
equal  terms,  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  peace  amon|; 
men ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  nation  can  employ  the  telegraph 
as  a  means  of  war  in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  Transatlantic  telegraph  route  is  favorable  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  line  having  in  view  a  subter- 
ranean Une  from  Quebec  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This 
country,  the  most  difficult  of  the  route,  i^ot  so  unfavorable 
as  Newfoundland  for  the  maintenance  of  a  telegraph.  In 
crossing  the  Davis'  Straits  there  is  nothing  to  interfere.  The 
shore  ice  is  not  so  bad  on  any  part  of  the  coast  south  of  Nain 
as  the  Newfoundland  coast  near  St.  John's.  Iceberg  never 
approach  either  the  Labrador  or  Greenland  coast  within  the 
route  of  the  proposed  telegraph.  The  records,  for  over  a  cen- 
tury past,  will  prove  that  there  never  has  been  any  circum- 
stance to  justify  the  belief  that  the  line  of  the  tele^ph  will 
ever  be  disturbed  by  the  icebergs,  on  account  of  their  ground- 
ing or  otherwise.  Shore  ice  presents  no  difficulties  insur- 
mountable. 

Greenland  is  a  continent  usually  regarded  as  composed  of 
"icv  mountains,"  and  to  many  who  have  never  studied  that 
really  interesting  country,  it  may  be  considered  as  impracti- 
eable  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  telegraph. 
This  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  south  Greenland. 
There  are  snow  and  icy-capped  mountains,  it  is  true ;  so  there 
are  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Mexico.  Where  there  are 
mountains  there  are  valleys. 

In  Greenland  there  are  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  and  suscep- 
tible of  practicable  cultivation.  "The  climate  is  moderate 
in  winter  and  very  hot  in  summer."  There  are  no  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  down  a  subter- 
ranean telegraph.  The  shore  ice  on  the  eastern  coast,  nortk 
of  latitude  65^,  will  render  it  difficult  to  land  a  cable  for  much 
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of  the  year.  South  of  latitude  68*^  80'  that  difficult  does  not 
exist  more  than  perhaps  at  St.  John's,  Newfounmand.  In 
either  case,  the  ice  presents  no  formidable  barrier,  except  for 
a  short  time.  In  order  to  keep  within  mild  climate,  and  to 
avoid  the  ice  with  more  certainty,  latitude  62^  80'  is  as  far  north 
on  Greenland  as  may  be  adopted.  Special  explorations  can 
alone  determine  this  question.  Were  it  practicable  to  run 
north  to  latitude  67^,  the  submarine  cable,  from  Greenland  to 
Iceland,  would  only  be  in  an  air  line  some  two  hundred  and 
sixtT  miles  long,  instead  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  miles 
air  line,  as  from  latitude  62°  30'.  While  in  Denmark,  I  occu- 
pied much  time  in  the  examination  of  the  official  surveys  of 
Greenland,  and  I  have  seen  persons  who  have  resided  on  that 
continent  for  years,  and  those  researches  and  interviews  have 
produced  full  conviction  upon  my  mind  that  there  exists  no 
msurmountable  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  successfully  consts-uct- 
inff  and  maintaining  an  electric  telegraph  on  Greenland. 

Iceland  is  the  farthest  point  north  required  to  run  the  line 
of  the  Transatlantic  telegraph.  It  is  h^Iy  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  constructing  a 
telegraph  on  this  island.  Its  population  is  composed  of  Danes, 
and  education  is  geAeral.  Iceland  has  been  most  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  in  Denmark  for  the  most  careful  study  of  the  country,  the 
people,  the  trade,  and  die  climate.  Of  all  the  regions  traversed 
by  this  telegraph,  Iceland  will  present  the  least  obstacles  to 
complete  success.  Leaving  the  southeastern  coast  of  Iceland, 
the  une  will  run  to  the  Faroe  Isles.  This  ^up  of  islands  is 
also  owned  by  Denmark,  and  they  will  anbrd  a  convenient 
relav  between  Iceland  with  Norway,  and  Iceland  with  Scot- 
land. The  electric  circuits  will  thus  be  made  short  and  more 
serviceable. 

From  the  Faroe  Isles  it  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  to 
Scotland,  where  a  connection  can  be  made  direct  to  London. 
From  the  Faroe  Isles  the  line  will  run  to  Norway,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  have  already  been  arranging  their  lines  to  ac- 
commodate the  wants  of  the  Transauantic  telegraph,  by 
which  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  will  be  placed  in  imme- 
diate telegraph  connection.  Knssia  has  constructed  its  im> 
perial  line  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  ready 
to  join  with  the  Swedish  telegraphs,  by  a  cable  across  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  as  designed  in  my  arrangements  with  the  late 
Emperor  of  Bussia. 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  on  the  route  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic telegraph,  no  one  is  informed.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  is  sufficiently  deep  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
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the  anchors  of  vessels.  After  the  cable  is  laid^  a  deep  sea 
will  present  no  difficulties  to  the  telegraph.  It  is  a  theory 
that  tne  ocean  is  as  qniet  and  as  calm  as  a  mill  pond  at  its 
bottom.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  important  to  know,  so 
that  proper  calculation  be  made  for  the  paying  out  of  the 
cable  to  accommodate  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Electrically, 
the  depth  of  the  sea  presents  no  questions  of  importance  re- 
quiring consideration.  The  paying  out  of  the  cable  is  a  ques- 
tion of  mechanics.  In  the  consideration  of  an  ocean  tele- 
graph, there  are  two  points  only  to  be  determined,  viz : 

1st  The  cable  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  subservient  to  the  required  mechanical  arrangements 
for  paying  it  out  from  the  vessel. 

3d.  The  cable  should  not  be  longer  than  the  capacity  of  its 
conducting  wire  to  transmit  a  current  of  electricity  of  the 
greatest  intensity  for  practical  telegraphic  purposes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  respective  routes  proposed  to 
be  occupied  by  the  different  projectors  of  this  grand  enterprise, 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  is  that  having  reference 
to  the  length  of  cable  and  its  tonnage.  The  cable  from  Ire- 
land to  Newfoundland  is  near  three  mousand  miles  long,  and 
is  scaled  for  the  tonnage  of  two  vessels.  The  ratio  of  increased 
strength  that  could  be  applied  to  a  cable  of  one-fourth  the 
length,  with  an  equal  tonnage,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  of 
paramount  importance.  To  be  brief,  the  following  points  may 
be  regarded  as  fixed  facts  in  die  science  and  art  of  ocean 
telegraphing : 

1st.  The  strength  of  the  Transatlantic  telegraph  cable, 
being  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable,  can  be  greatly  increased  over  the  cable  of  the  latter 
without  exceemng  the  tonnage  per  vessel. 

2d.  The  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  can  have  but  one  electric 
wire  or  means  of  communication,  owing  to  its  great  length 
and  tonnage.  The  Transatlantic  cable  can  have  five  electric 
wires,  and  then  not  exceed  the  tonnage  of  the  cable  employed 
per  vessel  by  the  Atlantic  company. 

3d.  The  electric  circuits  of  the  Transatlantic  line  being 
short,  there  will  be  but  little  retardation  of  electric  currents, 
and  in  this  respect  has  pre-eminent  advantages  over  any  other 
oceim  route. 

4th.  With  five  wires,  and  other  things  being  equal,  tie 
Transatlantic  line  can  transmit  five  times  more  intelligence 
than  can  be  sent  by  or  over  any  other  ocean  route. 

6th.  As  the  submarine  sections  of  the  Transatlantic  tele- 
graph are  short,  any  one  section  may  fail  without  destroying 
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the  remainder  of  the  line.  Any  part  of  the  Atlantic  line 
fluling,  the  whole  line  is  forever  lost — "  deep  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  buried." 

Tdegmphu  dittaneet  of  the  TrantatlanHc  Tiltgraph  lAfu^New  York  to  London, 

Submarine, — ^Air  line  aoroM  DayiiT  Struts  to  Greenland 490 

Greenland  to  Iceland. t90 

Iceland  to  Faroe  Isles. t71 

Faroe  Isles  to  Scotland IfO 

Total  miles  of  air  line,  submarine 1 ,811 

Estimate  50  per  eent  plus^  for  slack  of  cable  in  ocean 664 

Total  miles  of  submarine  cables 1,968 

LandLineM. — New  York  to  coast  of  Labrador,  via  Montreal,  Qaebec, 

to  ocean  coast,  air  line 1 ,  180 

Across  Greenland,  subterranean. SIO 

Across  Icdand do 290 

Across  Faroe  Isles do SO 

filootland  to  London,  airline,  of  telegraph ItO 

Total  miles  of  land  lines S,480 

Total  miles  in  the  subukarine  line  in  the  four  sections 1 ,988 

Total  miles  of  land  lines  in  five  sections. 2,480 

•  - 

Total  miles,  tdegraphicallj,  firom  If ew  York  to  London. 4,898 

Distance  of  Atlantic  line  from  New  York  to  London 6,180 

Distance  of  Transatlantic  line,  New  York  to  London 4 ,898 

Less  distance  by  Transatlantic  telegraph  line 1t% 

South  Atlantic  Telbosaph  soutb,  via  the  Azobs  Islbb. — 
This  new  Bcheme  has  received  considerable  attention  in  Europe 
within  the  past  year.  It  has  been  advocated  as  a  practicable 
route  for  a  tele^aph,  if  it  be  found  possible  to  transmit  a 
current  of  electricity  for  telegraphic  purposes  a  distance  com- 
mensurate with  its  requirements.  It  is  reasoned  that  if  an 
electric  current,  for  telegraphic  service,  can  be  transmitted 
from  Ireland  to  !N'ewfoundland,  it  will  be  possible  to  transmit 
a  like  current  on  a  like  distance  through  other  parts  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  proposed  to  run  this  line  from  West  JPortugal  to 
the  Azore  Isles,  which  will  require  a  cable  of  one  thousand 
•even  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  to  the  Flores.  From  Cape 
dear,  Ireland,  to  the  Flores,  the  cable  would  be  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  From  the  Flores  to  Kan- 
tucket,  the  cable  would  be  three  thousand  and  ninety-nine 
miles.  From  the  Flores  to  Oape  Race,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighhr-three  miles.  The  land  route  from  Lisbon 
to  London  woiud  be  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles. 
The  line  might  run  from  Land's  End,  England,  to  the  Flores, 
which  would  not  much  exceed  the  line  from  Cape  Clear, 
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Ireland.  By  these  figures  the  distance  from  London  to  Boston 
or  New  York  would  exceed  five  thousand  miles.  The  Flores 
18  the  most  western  of  the  Azore  groupe  of  isles,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  south  Atlantic  telegraph  route  to  select  its  most  favora- 
ble points  for  telegraphic  purposes.  This  island  is  not  so  pro- 
jectmg,  and  maj  be  regarded  as  the  best  to  approach  and  to 
depart  from  with  an  electric  cable.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  precipices  and  loftv  peaks  in  the  ocean  about  the 
Azores ;  and,  therefore,  a  cable  would  soon  be  cut  or  worn  in 
two  by  friction,  owing  to  the  "  movement  of  the  waters,'* 
This  may  be  true. 

The  theory  recognized  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
as  to  the  tranauility  of  the  sea«  it  being  as  ^^  qmet  and  calm 
as  a  mill-pona  at  the  bottom,''  does  not  sustain  anv  appre- 
hension of  dan^r  to  the  cable  on  this  route,  even  if  there  are 
Seat  caverns,  immense  valleys,  high  towering  mountains,  and 
arp-pointed  pinnacles  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Those 
oavems  and  valleys  may  be  wide  and  gradual  in  descent,  the 
mountains  may  be  slopes  as  gentle  as  the  Urals,  and  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pinnacles  are  to  spire- 
like as  to  entangle  the  cable,  nor  so  ^^  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
fword." 

It  would  be  folly  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  world  is  very 
Ignorant  as  to  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  especially 
as  to  its  applicability  for  the  maintenance  of  a  telegraph  cable 
laying  thereon.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tnere  are 
cavities  and  projections  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  any  route. 
If  the  sea  be  as  ^^  quiet  as  a  mill  pond,"  as  is  advocated  by 
scientific  gentlemen,  then  it  is  not  material  how  many  valleys 
and  mountains  exist  on  the  bottom.  If  it  be  not  quiet,  and 
there  exist  streams  of  currents  sweeping  with  the  most  restless 
impetuosity  over  the  bottom  of  the  mighty  deep  on  this  route, 
it  will  be  but  fair  to  admit  that  the  same  difficulty,  the  same 
mi^ty  movement  of  the  waters  may  be  found  throughout  the 
umverse,  wherever  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows. 

COMPABATIVE  DISTANCES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  TbANS ATLANHO 

Thlbqbaphs. — ^The  following  estimates  are  based  upon  air  line 
measurements,  taken  alike  on  the  routes  of  the  respective 
telegraphs  from  the  leading  cities  of  America  to  the  leading 
cities  01  Europe.  They  prove  that  the  Transatlantic  telegraph 
linci  via  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Isle,  telegrapni- 
cally,  is  less  in  distance  between  the  cities  mentioned  than 
the  Atlantic  telegraphic  line.  The  average  in  favor  of  the 
Transatlantic  telegraph  is  more  than  one  mousand  miles  less 
than  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  via  Newfoundland  to  Ireland. 
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Diitnee. 

NaxDMOfeUiet.                   By  AtUntie  line.   By  TwnmUtnfld  LMBbyTruutu- 

line.  laatle  line. 

London  to  Qnebee. 6,010               4,068  942 

**     Montreal 6,140               4,198  942 

"     Boston 4,970                4,828  642 

"     New  York. 6,160               4,898  762 

"     Buffalo 6,890               4,898  992 

"     ancinnati. 6,720               4,758  962 

"      Chicago 6,960                4,828  1.182 

••     StLouis 6,040                6,086  966 

'*     New  Orleans 6,440               6,608  982 

JP)rom  New  York  to  European  cUie$, 

DiBtanoe. 
Hameeofcitfes.  By  Aflantte  line.   By  Trantatlaatte    LeM  by  TniiMit- 

Une.  lanttc  line. 

New  York  to  London 6,160               4,898  762 

•'      Glasgow 4,600               8,873  727 

"      Paris 6,400               4,688  762 

«      Vienna 6,080               6,041  989 

"      Berlin 6,640                4,701  989 

«'      Hamburg 6,600               4,641  959 

"      Copenhagen, 6,780          •    4,461  1,819 

"      Stockholm 6,160                4,411  1,749 

"      8t  Petersburg.....  6,750               4,896  1,856 

CUBKENTS  AND  OIBOUITS   OF  SLBOTBIOITY. — ^EleCtricitT,    USed 

for  telegraphic  purposes  generally,  is  styled  galvanic,  because 
it  is  generated  oy  a  battery  composed  of  metals  and  chemi- 
cals«  On  one  line  in  England  magnetic  electricity  is  employ- 
ed; it  is  generated  through  the  agency  of  magnets.  The 
teleffraphic  service  requires  a  battery  that  will  generate  the 
smallest  amount  of  qvAjMiiy  current^  but  of  the  greatest  in- 
tensity  cu/rrent.  It  is  necessary  to  fully  understand  mese  terms. 
In  reference  to  their  use,  Professor  Farraday  says,  viz : 

"The  character  of  the  phenomena  described  in  this  report 
induces  me  to  refer  to  the  terms  intensity  and  qtumtity  as  ap- 
plied to  electricity,  terms  which  I  have  had  such  frequent 
occasion  to  employ.  These  terms,  or  equivalents  for  tnem, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  those  who  study  both  the  static 
and  the  dynamic  relations  of  electricity.  Every  current, 
where  there  is  resistance,  has  the  static  element  and  induction 
involved  in  it,  whilst  every  case  of  insulation  has  more  or  less 
of  the  dynamic  element  and  conduction ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  with  the  same  voltaic  source,  the  same  current  in  the 
same  len^h  of  the  same  wire  gives  a  different  result  as  the 
intensity  is  made  to  vary  with  variations  of  the  induction 
around  the  wire.  The  idea  of  intensity,  or  the  power  of 
overcoming  resistance,  is  as  necessary  to  that  of  electricity, 
either  static  or  current,  as  the  idea  of  pressure  is  to  steam  m 
a  boiler,  or  to  air  passing  through  apertures  or  tubes,  and  we 
must  have  language  competent  to  express  these  conditions 
and  these  ideas." 
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.  The  qtumttty  of  electricity  developed  by  any  galvanic 
battery  depenib  practically  upon  the  size  of  the  plates  need. 
The  intensity  is  tne  force  with  which  the  quantity  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  anything  to  produce  a  given  result ;  its  enerffj/^ 
in  overcoming  obstacles  or  impediments  to  the  free  passage 
of  the  electric  current  This  intensity  is  generally  acquired 
by  increasing  the  number  of  cells,  and  it  is  proportioned  to 
that  numerical  increase.  A  qicantitv  ewrrent  can  be  so  great 
as  to  be  unmanageable  for  telegraphic  service.  It  becomes 
as  restless  as  static,  or  lightning  electricity,  and  will  leave  the 
wire  if  in  proximitv  to  another  conductor.  An  intensity  cur- 
rent is  necessary  for  overcoming  distance.  In  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  distinguished  philosopher.  Dr.  Lurdner  says, 
viz: 

"To  produce  the  eflfects,  whatever  these  may  be,  by  which 
tlie  telegraphic  messages  are  expressed,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  electric  current  shall  have  a  certain  intensity.  Now,  the 
intensity  of  the  (?Mrr^f  transmitted  by  a  given  voltaic  battery 
along  a  given  line  of  wire  will  decrease,  other  things  being 
the  same,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  len^  of  the  wire  in- 
creases. Thus,  if  the  wire  be  continued  for  ten  miles,  the 
current  will  have  twice  the  intensity  which  it  would  have 
if  the  wire  had  been  extended  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

^  Itis  evident^  therefore^  that  the  wire  may  he  continued  to 
such  a  length  that  the  current  will  no  longer  have  sufficient 
intensity  to  produce  at  the  station  to  which  the  despatch  is 
transmitted  those  effects  hy  which  the  language  of  the  aespatch 
is  signified.^ 

There  are  various  kinds  of  electricity.  In  regard  to  static 
or  machine  electricity.  Franklin  established  the  identity  of 
this  fluid  with  that  of  tne  clouds,  the  mode  of  generation  being 
the  same.  There  is  thermo  or  neat  electricity  which  species 
can  be  applied  to  telegraphing.  Galvanic,  that  electricity 
generatea  by  the  action  of  acids  on  metals,  is  the  kind  gene- 
rally used  for  the  telegraph.  It  contains  quantity  power,  but 
its  intensity  seems  to  l)e  far  greater  than  any  other  known 
electricity.  It  is  more  docile,  and  in  fact,  it  is  the  Jife  of  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Magneto  electricity  is  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  England.  Much  merit  is  claimed  for  it. 
With  these  remarks,  I  will  now  notice  the  electric  circuits  as 
employed  in  telegraphing  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
spark,  a  current,  wave,  or  pulsation  from  any  given  battefy 
has  its  limit  as  to  distance. 

The  extent  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  depends  much 
upon  tiie  battery  employed.  Some  batteries  generate  more 
jtMmUty  current  ttuui  others,  and  then  there  are  batteries 
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which  give  out  a  cnrrent  of  greater  intendty  than  others. 
There  are  different  batteries  in  use  on  the  telegraph.  The 
Q-rove  battery,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  the  most  general  in 
telegraphic  service. 

^SsLYiug  now  fuUy  explained  the  nature  of  dectHc  currents^ 
it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  those  currents  in  their  appli- 
cation to  circuits.  An  electric  circuit  is  common  to  an  dectrie 
current  There  cannot  be  one  without  the  other.  The  term 
circuity  means  the  length,  or  distance,  of  the  telegraphic  wir» 
on  which  is  employed  the  electricity  generated  by  any  given 
battery  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth.  On  a  line  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  the  curr^rU  of  electricity  passes 
over  the  wire,  then  into  the  earth,  and  many  suppose,  and 
believe  in  the  theory,  that  the  current  of  electricity  makes  its 
way  back  to  New  York,  through  the  earth,  there  connects  with 
the  wire  that  runs  from  the  battery  to  the  earth,  ascending 
that  wire  it  completes  its  circuit  Unless  the  ends  of  the  wire 
are  connected  with  the  earth,  there  will  be  no  electricity,  ex- 
cept there  be  two  wires  run  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
by  which  the  current  will  be  sent  on  one,  and  it  will  return  on 
the  other.  In  this  latter  case,  the  ground  is  not  employed, 
but  the  wire  will  connect  both  ends  of  the  battery  and  com- 
plete the  circuit  of  the  wire  over  which  can  flow  the  cwrreni 
of  electricity  y  which  is  the  completion  of  a  circuit  of  electricity. 
In  further  explanation  with  reference  to  the  tele^ph,  sup- 
pose a  line  of  telegraph  with  one  wire  is  run  from  New  Yom: 
to  Washington,  about  two  hundi'ed  and  fifty  miles.  The 
battery  is  in  New  York.  A  wire  from  one  end  of  Uie  batteir 
is  run  to  the  moist  earth ;  from  the  other  end  of  the  battey  is 
run  a  wire  through  the  machine  in  the  New  York  omce, 
thence  over  the  polls  to  Washington,  into  the  office,  through 
the  machine,  and  then  into  the  earth,  where  llie  end  is  buried 
as  was  with  the  other  end  in  New  York.  The  moment  the 
wire  in  Washington  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  not  until 
then,  the  battery  in  New  York  commences  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. If  the  wire  is  taken  out  of  the  earth  the  battery  ceases 
to  act  The  current  starting  from  one  end  of  the  oattery, 
passes  thi;ough  the  machine  in  the  New  York  office,  thence 
over  the  poles  to  Washington,  into  the  machine  there,  setting 
it  in  motion,  passes  on  to  the  earth.  Practically,  there  is  a 
battery  at  Washington  on  the  wire  between  the  machine  and 
the  earth.  When  the  current  leaves  New  York  it  is  gt/rongj 
and  when  it  gets  to  Washington  it  \a  feeble.  Intensity  forces 
it  to  Washington.  The  machine  in  Washington  being  set  in 
motion,  puts  into  action  another  circuit  beyond  to  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  and  thence  a  circuit  extends  to  Augusta,  Georgia ; 
on  which,  as  well  as  all  the  circuits  or  sections,  another  batteiy 
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ig  employed ,  beyond  this  circuit  is  another  to  Monteomery, 
Alabama,  and  tne  next  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  uie  next 
circoit  extends  to  New  Orleans,  and  thus  the  whole  distance 
required  is  overcome.  The  operator  in  New  York  transmits 
the  message ;  die  machines  at  Washington  and  other  places 
beyond,  transfer  the  message  from  circuit  or  section,  to  the 
next  sncceediug,  until  it  reaches  its  destination  at  New  Orleans. 
The  whole  distance  may  be  estimated  at  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles,  haying  nye  distinct  and  separate  electric  cir- 
cuits, averaging  three  hundred  and  sixty  giiles  for  each,  with 
an  independent  battery  on  the  lespective  circuits.  These 
machines  are  called  repeaters,  because  they  repeat  the  message 
on  to  the  next  circuit.  The  arrangement  is  called  the  com- 
bining of  circuits,  and  the  offices  are  called  relay  stations. 
These  circuits  may  extend  to  four  hundred  and  five  hundred 
miles,  and  on  rare  occasions  to  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
miles.  As  a  general  practice,  there  is  not  a  line  in  America 
that  works  in  one  circuit  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
Iron  wire  is  used  as  conductors  all  over  America  and  Europe* 
on  overground  lines.  Copper  wire  is  used  on  all  underground 
lines.  Katio  of  conductibility  for  copper,  is  100,  and  for  iron, 
16.6.  If  the  lines  on  poles  were  copper,  of  equal  size  as  tlie 
iron  wire  now  used,  it  might  be  practicable  to  work  a  circuit 
of  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles ;  and,  as  a  phenomena 
for  wonderment,  at  a  very  cold  and  frosty  time,  a  current 
might  be  transmitted  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two 
thousand  miles,  but  not  for  any  practicable  purpose  in  tele- 
graphing. 

In  reference  to  overground  telegraph  lines,  so  universally 
used  in  America  and  Europe,  it  is  important  to  state  the  fact 
of  their  peculiar  insulation,  as  compared  with  underground 
lines.  Air  is  a  better  insulator  than  gutta-percha  or  any 
known  substance  used  in  telegraphing.  Glass,  for  the  pre- 
sent case,  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  gutta-percha,  now 
used  as  the  sole  insulation  of  an  underground  line.  On  the 
line  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  the  wire  touches  the  glass  for  each  pole  about 
one  inch.  On  the  whole  route  there  are  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  thousand  inches  of  contact,  or  some  four  thousand  feet, 
making  less  than  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  The  remainder  of  the 
distance  the  air  insulation  is  better  than  gutta-percha  could 
be.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  line,  wim  this  superior  in- 
snlation  of  more  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  miles  of  better,  and  one  mile  as  equal,  requires  five  in- 
dependent and  separate  electric  circuits  to  work  it  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans.  As  it  requires  five  galvanic  circuits 
to  transmit  a  message  firom  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  a  dis- 
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tance  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  with  all  the 
superior  insulation  before  mentioned,  how  can  it  be  possible 
to  work  a  submarine  line  three  thousand  miles  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean  with  one  circuit? 

The  underground  tele^aph  has  difficulties  to  overcome  not 
common  to  overground  fines.  The  most  prominent  hindrance 
is  called  the  retardation  of  the  electric  cvJrrent^  and  sometimes 
styled  the  return  current  When  a  stream  of  electricity  is 
thrown  on  a  submarine  wire,  it  is  retarded  in  its  transmission. 
It  requires  time  tp  pass.  A  power  exterior  acts  against  ft, 
and  miallj  stops  its  further  extension,  and  holds  it  in  the 
electric  wire. 

On  examining  the  conductibility  of  submarine  wires  in 
Europe,  the  following  facts  were  reported  to  me  by  the  most 
skillml  telegraph  electricians : 

^'  The  retardation  experienced  in  underground  wires,  as  re- 
gards the  electric  impulse,  is  not  due  to  any  resistance  of  the 
conducting  medium ;  for,  as  it  is  found  in  the  instance  of  the 
liCyden  jar,  that  the  frictional  electricity  communicated  is 
temporarily  absorbed  by  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  jar, 
60  the  galvanic  or  magnetic  currents,  during  their  passage 
through  the  underground  wires,  are  partly  absorbed,  until  the 
mass  of  copper  constituting  the  wire  is  saturated  with  elec- 
tricity ;  and  it  would  also  appear  that  a  definite  time  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  absorption  of  the  electricity  by  the  successive 
portions  of  the  wire,  such  as  is  found  to  occur  in  charging  a 
Leyden  jar ;  and  until  this  process  of  impregnation  has  l^n 
completed,  the  sensation  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  other 
end  of  the  conductor. 

"  The  retardation  will,  therefore,  result  not  from  resistance, 
but  from  the  first  portion  of  the  charge  communicated  being 
absorbed  for  the  time  by  the  conductor  through  which  it 
passes ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  copper  wire  con- 
ducts far  more  freely  than  the  iron  wire  maae  use  of  in  the 
overground  wires. 

"In  experiments  conducted  by  my  brother  and  mvself 
upon  a  circuit  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  (480)  of  the 
underground  wires,  a  marked  difference  between  communi- 
cation of  the  electric  impulse,  and  its  arrival  at  the  other  end, 
has  been  observed;  the  interval  required  for  the  poMO/ge  of 
the  tensation  arnounting  to  rather  more  than  a  third  part  of  a 
second. 

"  The  rate  of  transmission  of  the  galvanic  or  magnetic  fluids, 
through  such  conductors,  is,  therefore,  only  about  one  thousand 
miles  per  second." 

In  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  current  of  electricity 
cannot  be  sent  with  any  certainty  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
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miles.  Prof.  Faraday,  Dr.  Lardner,  and  other  phUoeophers 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject,  fully  concur  in  (he 
above,  not  as  a  speculative  theory,  but  as  demonstrated  facts. 
In  truth,  every  scientific  man  on  either  continent  cannot  but 
confess,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  species  of  electricity 
that  can  be  transmitted  over  a  given  conductor,  for  practical 
telegraphic  service,  a  submarine  or  an  overground  wire,  two 
thousand  miles  in  one  unbroken  circuit 

It  is  not  possible  to  fuUv  explain  in  a  few  pages  the  sciences 
involved  m  the  consideration  of  an  oceanic  telegraph. 
Wliether  a  cable  can  be  laid  or  not  is  a  question  of  meonamcs. 
That  fact  has  been  demonstrated.  The  working  of  the  cable 
after  it  is  laid  is  not  so  easily  solved.  With  the  experience 
the  world  has  had  there  can  be  no  reason  found  for  having 
any  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  working  a  thousand  miles 
submarine. 

With  the  best  information,  therefore,  the  world  has  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  but  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  to  say  at 
once,  that  a  current  of  any  known  electricity  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted either  overground  or  underground,  or  under  water,  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  only  basis  of  calculation 
is  that  hereinbefore  given.  According  to  those  experiments 
the  following  would  be  the  result  if  it  was  possible  to  send  a 
current  the  estimated  distance. 

U|>on  the  scale  of  measurement  herein  given,  a  pulsation 
of  the  electric  current  can  be  transmitted  three  thousand  miles 
in  one  hour  forty-nine  minutes  and  twenty-one  seconds.  The 
easiest  word  that  can  be  sent  is  one  composed  of  dots,  and 
for  this  illustration  the  word  Mississippi  may  be  selected, 
which,  in  the  telegraph  language,  is  written  thus : 

Missis  sip  pi 
In  writing  this  word,  there  are  thirty  dots  and  two  dashes, 
say  thirty-two  impulses  of  electricity.  The  spaces  between 
the  dots  require  as  much  time  in  writing  the  word  as  is  em- 
ployed for  making  the  dots.  It  is  onlv  necessair,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  estimate  the  time  requirea  to  send  the  dots.  The 
f>roof  given  shows  that  to  send  one  impulse  or  one  dot  from 
reland  to  Newfoundland,  the  time  required  will  be  one  hour, 
forty-nine  minutes,  and  twenty-one  seconds.  This  time,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  thirty-two  dots,  or  impulses,  make  fifty-eight 
liours,  nineteen  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds.  Two  days,  ten 
hours,  nineteen  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds,  will  be  the  time 
required  to  transmit  the  word  Mississippi  from  Ireland  to 
Newfoundland !  A  message  of  ten  woros  will  reauire,  at 
the  same  speed,  twenty-four  days,  seven  hours,  and  twelve 
minutes. 
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ART.  n.-AMEaiCAII  COAL  FIELDS. 

THB  KOYA  BOOTIA,  GAPE  BBETOK,   AKD  OTHEB  GOAL  1IELD6. 

The  only  coal  fields  in  the  British  North  American  Poeses- 
aion  at  present,  of  much  commercial  importance,  are  those  of 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

Coal  Fields  of  New  Brunswick. — ^These  coal  fields  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  the  southernmost  edge  of  the 
coal  formation  being  distant  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  bav.  The  only  part  of  the  coal  fields  which  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  waters  or  the  bay,  is  the  southeastern 
portion  adjoining  the  Cumberland  coal  district,  or  western 
extremity  of  the  rf  ova  Scotia  coal  field.  The  most  productiye 
of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  seams  are  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  Province,  whilst  those  of  Nova  Scotia  lie  close  to  the 
shores  of  her  navigable  waters.  It  is  therefore  no  cause  of 
surprise  that  the  coal  of  Nova  Scoria  more  readily  finds  it« 
way  into  the  markets  and  appears  there  in  mucn  greater 
quantity. 

Besides  this,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  belief  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  deteriorates 
and  the  beds  thin  out  goin^  west — some  facts  are  asserted 
which  tend  to  support  me  mference.  The  thinning  out  of 
the  strata  is  well  ascertained ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St  John's 
river,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  ranges  from  one  foot  to  eigh- 
teen inches ;  it  is  asserted,  however,  that  workable  veins  have 
been  found  in  this  neighborhood. 

There  is  danger  of  error  in  being  too  distrustful  of  the 
quality  of  the  coal.  Dr.  Jackson  affirms  that  a  yery  supjerior 
kind  of  bituminous  coal  (and  all  the  coals  of  these  Provinces 
are  bituminous)  has  recentiy  been  discovered  in  Albert 
county — this  coal  is  the  richest  in  gas  making  qualities  of  any 
that  is  known  ;  it  contains  60  per  cent,  of  gas  making  bitu- 
men, and  40  per  cent,  of  coak,  which  yields  but  half  a  pound 
of  ashes  per  hundred  weight.  This  coal  is  a  very  desirable 
adjunct  to  supply,  by  mixture  to  our  semi-bituminous  coals 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  what  is  defective  in  these  latter 
for  the  production  of  gas  ;  the  importation  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick coal  would  thus  tend  to  increase,  instead  of  diminish, 
the  consumption  of  our  own,  as  the  mixture  is  considered  to 
give  the  best  product  A  company  has  been  incorporated 
with  mining  previleges  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
but  they  are  prohibited  from  mining  coal.  The  largest  known 
bed  of  jpliimcHzgo  in  America,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John's  river.  Near  Fredericton,  on  the  same  stream,  an  ex- 
tensive deposite  of  excellent  coal  for  forges  is  found.    Above 
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Fredericton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock,  there  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible bed  of  red  hematite  iron  ore  very  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cast  steel. 

Ojal  of  NswvouNDLAin). — ^The  western  side  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  is  known  to  contain  large  underlying  strata 
belonging  to  the  coal  formation;  but  coal  has  never  formed 
one  of  me  exports  of  the  island,  and  no  reliable  data 
exist  concerning  the  actual  area  or  location  of  the  workable 
coal,  or  its  value  as  a  marketable  product. 

OOAL  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BoULABDBBIE. — ^Tho  islaud  of  BOU- 

larderie,  lying  near  the  northeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  is  four 
miles  wide  by  twenty  miles  lon^,  and  is  entirely  underlaid 
with  the  same  description  of  coiu  as  is  found  upon  the  main 
Island ;  the  coal  has  never  been  worked,  although  quite  ac- 
cessible— the  reason  probably  is  that  the  best  port  is  upon  the 
coast  of  Oape  Breton. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Sootia  and  Cape  Bbeton. — ^These  are 
the  remaining  and  commercially  important  coal  fields.  The 
principal  mming  districts  are  those  of  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia. 
and  Sidney  in  the  island  of  Oape  Breton.  Next  in  order  are 
the  Cumberland  mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Bridgeport 
mines  in  Cape  Breton. 

He  Pictou  mines  are  near  the  port  of  that  name  which  is 
situated  upon  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  eighty  miles  by 
sea  from  the  gut  of  Cause,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  port  of  Pictou  is  easy  of  access,  and  the  harbor  is 
safe ;  but,  under  certain  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide,  vessels 
prefer  to  load  by  means  of  lighters,  which  are  towed  by  steam 
tugs,  rather  than  to  proce^  to  the  loading  ground,  three 
mues  above  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  East  river — the  expense 
of  the  lighters  must  of  course  finally  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, 'file  Albion  mines  are  eight  miles,  and  the  Pictou  mines 
six  miles  from  the  loading  ground ;  there  is  a  connection  by 
railway  operated  by  locomotive  power.  The  main  coal  seam 
is  thirty-tnree  feet  m  thickness,  of  which  about  thirteen  feet 
finds  a  foreign  market ;  the  remainder  is  weU  adapted  to  the 
use  of  frimaces  and  forces — a  few  miles  to  the  south,  ten 
other  large  seams  of  coal  nave  been  discovered.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth 
below  tide  water  is  about  four  hundred  and  twenty'«even  feet 

Hie  whole  area  of  the  Pictou  coal  strata  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  twenty-eight  square  miles ;  but  making  allowance  for 
fiftultB  and  other  drawbacks,  the  (waUaMe  area  of  the  only 
seam  now  worked  is  pretty  certainlj^  ascertained  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  square  miles.    This  coal  is  a  hard,  open  burning 
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coal ;  it  htm  a  f^d  reputation  for  steamboat  use,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  containing  less  snlphor,  is  said  not  to  be  so  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion  as  the  Virginia  coal ;  an  advanta^ 
also  claimed  for  it  over  that  of  the  Sydney  mines  is,  that  it 
does  not  cement  together  so  much  during  combustion.  The 
Pictou  coal  fields,  and  those  of  the  Cumberland  district,  con- 
tain large  beds  of  argillaceous  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  iron, 
commonly  called  "clay  iron  stone."  The  metallic  ores  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  her  vast  depositee 
of  coal.  The  trap  rocks  are  referable  to  the  same  geological 
epoch  as  those  of  the  south  side  of  Lake  Superior,  known  to 
abound  in  silver  and  copper ;  and  these  valuable  min^t^  are 
found  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Kova  Scotia  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  justify  the  presumption  that  only  skill  and  enter- 
prise are  wanting  to  develope  these  latest  resources  into  a 
productive  revenue  of  great  value. 

The  CuMBEBLAin)  Eegion  occupies  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  field,*  extending  from  Northum- 
berland strait  on  the  east  to  Giignecto  bay  on  the  west  Hie 
coal  strata  diminish  in  thickness  very  remarkably  in  this 
western  part  of  the  region ;  the  mean  thickness  of  seventy-six 
seams  was  found  to  be  seven  inches,  and  the  thickest  seam 
showed  three  feet  eight  inches  of  ffood  coal  in  a  vein  of  four- 
and-a-half  feet.  The  Cumberland  mines  have  been  but  re- 
centiy  opened,  in  a  four-and-a-half  foot  vein,  at  a  point  upon 
Chignecto  bay :  the  coal  is  bituminous,  but  is  said  to  contain 
more. sulphur  than  anv  other  variety  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coaL 

The  coals  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  none  of 
them  enter  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  because  they  differ  very  much  from  the  latter,  or,  at 
least,  from  all  those  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  must  always  find  a  market  vrnat- 
ever  be  the  product  of  our  own  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  for  among  them  are  varieties  adapted 
to  different  purposes,  such  as  steam  generation,  especially  for 
navigation,  gas  making,  smith's  use,  and  others. 

Coal  of  Caps  Breton  or  Sydney  Coal. — ^The  I^and  of 
Cape  Breton  is  abundantiy  supplied  with  coal  upon  the  east- 
ern, southern,  and  western  shores ;  the  Sydney  coal  field  is 
upon  the  eastern  shore.  There  are  here  in  all  fourteen  seams 
or  coal  eachover  three  feet  tinck— the  thicknessof  the  bed  work- 
ed is  six  feet — the  e^ppty  of  coal  may  be  considered  as  practi- 
caUy  inexhaustible.  This  re^on  contains  one  hundrM  and 
twenty  square  mil^  of  workable  eoid  lands — the  coal  is  hi^ily 
bituminous,  soft  and  close  burning,  suitable  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  is  considered  fully  equid  to  the  best  Newcastle  coal. 
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The  Bridgeport  mines  are  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney;  t^e 
coal  is  of  the  same  description  and  quality  as  tne  Sydaey 
coal — ^ihe  vein  worked  is  nine  feet  thick — it  contains  two 
light  bands  of  shale. 

The  Sydney  mines  are  connected  by  a  railway  three  miles 
in  length  witn  the  shipping  wharves.  The  harbor  of  Sydney 
is  ec^ualy  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  British  America,  and  is  ac- 
cessible in  all  winds ;  vessels  of  the  greatest  harden  can,  with 
ease,  approach  the  loading  grounds,  where  they  lie  in  safety 
througnout  the  shipping  season.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
loading  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing data  collected  a  few  years  since : 

MiHiNo  AT  PiOTOu. — The  coal  is  mined  by  the  cubic  vanl 
at  prices  varying  from  26.7  oents  to  86.7  cents,  but  the  tmlk 
ci  the  coal  is  mined  at  the  first  mentioned  price ;  these  prices 
are  equivalent  to  28.8  and  33  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  re- 
spectively;  we  may  estimate  the  cost  <k  production  as  follows : 

Mioer^i  wages SO  oente  p«r  torn. 

Undergroimd  transportafcioii 09  *'  ** 

Timbering 02  *•  " 

Firemen,  watchmen,  and  road  cleaners. 02  "  " 

Foremen,  ensineer,  and  firemen  above  ground 03^  "  *' 

Toolfl,  matenals,  and  anndriea. 08  <*  *' 

Salaries  (managen  and  aubordinatee). 09  "  ** 

Coat  at  month  of  iheiMt 63i  "  " 

Transportation,  aoreening;  and  loading  on  ships. 10^"  " 

Say  cost  per  ton  on  board 76  ota. 

This  calculation  is  for  an  annual  business  of  90,000  tons : 
the  expense  of  repairs  and  interest  on  capital  are  not  included 
in  this  estimate.  The  item  of  salaries,  and  some  others,  would 
not  be  much  increased  if  the  business  were  greatly  extended. 

The  aggregate  of  the  charges  recited,  and  amounting  to  75 
cents,  are  believed  to  stand  thus  at  Sydney: 

Cost  at  month  of  pit 71  oti. 

Cost  on  board 91  ota. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  in  price  is  not  ver^  distinctly 
stated;  it  probably  depends  upon  a  varie^  of  details.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  coal  mined  at  Sydney  is  nne  coal,  or  "  slack  *' 
as  it  is  termed — of  this  about  one  half  is  lar^e  enough  for  the 
domestic  use  of  the  miners — the  remainder  is  called  "  (fe«i/" 
it  is  thrown  aside  in  large  heaps,  where  it  takes  fire  by  sponta- 
neous combustion,  and  is  finally  consumed.  The  Pictou  mines 
have  the  advantage  that  the  slack  is  an  article  of  export  for 
smith's  use ;  it  is  delivered  on  board  at  83  cents  per  ton,  and 
costs  the  importer  at  Boston  $2  65  per  ton — thus  the  slack. 
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Tery  nearljr  pays  cost,  instead  of  being  either  valueless  or  an 
item  of  positive  expense  in  removal. 

The  price  of  superintendence  and  labor  is  thus  stated : 
Overseers,  $720  per  annum,  with  house  and  fuel. 
Assistant  overseers,  $360  per  annum,  with  house  and  fuel. 
Conductors  of  trains,  $86  per  month. 
Engineers  of  trains,  80  cents  to  $1  per  month* 
Miners  earn  about  $1  20  per  day  with  house  and  fuel,  and 

deducting  certain   charges  for  medical  attendance    and 

schools,  leaves  them  a  net  earning  equal  in  money  to 

$366  30  per  annum. 
Laborers  receive  65  to  70  cents  per  day. 
The  salary  of  the  manager  is  stated  at  $4,000  per  annum. 

The  shipping  season  at  Pictou,  as  determined  by  the  clinrate, 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
November — a  duration  of  six  months. 

At  Sydney  the  harbor  opens  on  to  the  main  ocean,  and  the 

Practical  shipping  season  may  be  estimated  at  seven  months, 
he  active  business,  however,  commences  earlier  at  Pictou 
than  at  Sydney,  because  the  Pictou  coal  is  more  in  request  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  steam  navigation,  wnilst  the 
Sydney  coal  is  generally  preferred  for  domestic  use — whence 
the  season  for  its  consumption  begins  only  with  the  approach 
of  winter — freights  have  neretofore  ranged  about  as  iollows: 

PertOB. 

From  Pictou  to  Boston (1  90  to  $2  ID 

"     Sydney  to  Boston do.         do. 

"     Pictou  to  Providence. i 2  89^ 

"     Pictou  to  New  York 2  «9 

When  large  quantities  of  coal  are  purchased,  say  1,500  tons, 
it  has  been  customary  to  allow  a  deduction  of  about  ten  per  cent. 

The  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  are  worked  by 
a  company  under  a  lease  from  the  Government — the  com- 
pany is  commonly  known  as  the  "  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion ;"  it  has  recently  procured  a  charter ;  its  capital  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $1,250,000.  The  following  is  a  probable  ex- 
hibit of  its  business : 

ProbakHe  Profits  qf  the  Company. 

I»7e8tment  at  Pictou,  say (900,000 

Annual  busineas  at  Pictou,  say 90,000  tons  shipped. 

Wfi  then  have —  Per  ton. 

Interest  on  capital $0  60 

Eoy/^y,say 0  12 

Iftlmiig  and  shipping,  adding  10  cta^  to  the  76  ots.  per  ton,  before  shown    0  S5 

Wh«(le  cost  of  production. $1  67 

Wholesale  price. , , 1  90. 4 

Kett  pr  ofi  t 88.4 
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.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  royalty  paid  is  accnratelr 
known ;  if  it  were  37^  cents,  it  wonld  correspond  nearly  with 
the  rent  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  operators,  and  there  would 
be  left  79  cents. 

It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  Association  has  a  margin 
of  profit  left  which  allow  them  to  reduce  their  rates  whenever 
the  course  of  business  renders  it  expedient,  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  not  untrequently  sell  on  terms  more  favorable  tmm 
their  nominal  rates. 

The  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  Pictou,  since  181S 
up  to  1850,  IS  stated  to  be  1,400,000  tons.  The  following 
table  gives  some  further  statistics : 

Coat  imported  into  the  United  States. 

T«tr  endliif—  Tona.  Value.  Tom.  Vahie.  Tom.  Value. 

June  SO,  1848..  18,185  898,784  848  $8,660  41,168  $116,818  $1  75  pertOik 

**     *"   1844..  61,196  115,906  74S  8,487  87,078  886,968        *•          *< 

«     «  1845..  68,»7  188,975  875  1,986  85,n6  998,919        «           •« 

••     ••   1846..  95,880  195,468  9,180  6,549  156,858  878,597        **           << 

«     **  1847..  99,186  194,178  801  1,868  148,091  870,985  80perc6Ql. 

<*    **  1848..  168,199  819,994  771  8,057  196,851  461,140  **       ** 

Of  late  years  several  favorable  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  position  of  the  Mining  Association ;  the  modification  of 
the  tariflf  in  1846 ;  the  ware-housing  act ;  the  release  of  the 
Association  from  some  of  the  crown  dues,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  charter. 

On  account  of  her  position  Nova  Scotia  enioys  a  much 
more  temperate  climate  than  belongs  in  general  to  her  high 
northern  latitude,  being  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and 
near  to  the  moderated  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.    The  de- 
mand for  labor  in  mining  and  other  pursuits  has  prevented 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  British  Provinces,  but  th^ 
soil  IS  capable  of  yielding  more  than  it  has  been  made  to  pro- 
duce.   Tne  potato  is  much  inaproved  hj  the  rapid  ripening 
during  the  snort  summer  of  Nova  Scotia — oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  summer  wheat  also  ripen  perfectly,  turnips  and  other 
leguminous  plants  thrive  admirably.    'Hie  British  fisheries 
need  no  mention.    The  country  bordering  on  the  St  John's 
river  is  well  adapted  to  settlement  and  cultivation,  the  soil  is 
excellent  and  produces  large  crops.    The  demand  for  food  in 
the  provinces  is,  however,  much  beyond  the  supply  raised 
upon  the  soil. 

In  the  whole,  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  adjoining 
parts,  may  be  pronounced  extraordinarily  rich  in  natunu 
wealth ;  and  were  these  regions  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  enterprise,  untrammelled  by  mono- 
pol  J,  would  develop  their  immense  resources.    The  exclmsire 
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rigbis  enjoyed  by  the  mining  ABsociation  are  represented  to 
be  tfie  great  depressing  influence  which  weighs  Dke  an  incu- 
bus upon  the  prosperity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  has  been  supposea  by  many  tiiat  the  reeiproeity  treaty 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  coal  trade  ot  the 
United  States,  but  whilst  our  sea-Doard  towns  are  open  to  the 
coal  of  Nova  Scotia,  (where,  as  we  have  seen  Ae  importation 
is  not  directly  injurious  to  our  coal  trade,)  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding advantage  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Canada 
has  no  coal  along  her  whole  frontier,  and  should  the  recipro- 
city treaty  develope  the  industry  of  that  colony  as  mucn  as 
is  supposed  by  those  who  fear  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  finally  of  more  western  States,  will  find  a  profitable  mar- 
ket The  balance  of  trade  in  coal  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
to  turn  largely  in  our  favor. 


ART.  in.-AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATlSTieAL  SOGIETT. 

This  association,  established  several  years  since  in  New 
York,  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  active  services  calculated 
to  advance  in  our  countrjr  the  very  much  neglected  branches 
of  geographical  and  statistical  science.  Its  Sunders  and  pro- 
moters deserve  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  true  science 
throughout  this  land.  Statistics  will  never  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  science  among  us  until  our  public  functionaries  realize  that 
they  mean  something  more  than  the  mere  aggregating  of 
figures,  which  any  sciolist  can  direct. 

The  most  notable  objects  to  which  attention  is  directed  by 
the  society,  are  the  collection  of  books  and  maps  of  reference ; 
the  origination  and  promotion  of  explorations  and  surveys ; 
the  preparation  of  papers,  to  be  reaa  and  discussed  at  the 
stated  meetings;  the  collection  of  foreign  documents,  and  the 
publication  ot  a  periodical  bulletin  of  transactions. 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest  and  of  utility  in  aiding  our 
fjiends  in  the  distribution  of  scientific  data,  we  extract  from 
the  society's  bulletin  the  list  of  foreign  societies  with  which 
it  is  at  present  in  regular  communication : 

RojftLOeogniphical  Sooi^ty  of  LoncUnL 

Boyal  Society  of  London. 

Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Institute  of  France,  at  Parit. 

French  Society  of  Univ«iial  Statlitios,  at  Parii. 

Il^eneh  Society  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  Agricnlture,  at  PariiL 

Kational  Society  of  Agriculture,  Natural  History,  and  useful  Arts,  at  Lyons. 

Society  of  Sciences,  Agriculture^  and  Arts  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  at  Strasbnrg. 

Impenal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Vienna. 

Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  ScienceB^  at  Prague. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  St  Petersburg. 
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Royail  £hr«dUi  Ae«d«my  of  8oUiKMb  *t  Stockholm. 

Rojftl  Norwtgiftii  Uniyerrit^  of  CbriituuiU. 

Royal  Danish  Society  of  Seieneo^  at  Ckmenhitf eik 

Boyal  Bayarian  Society  of  ScieDcea»  at  Munich. 

Royal  Society  of  Sciencea,  at  QottiiigeiL 

G«ographieaf  Society,  at  Berlin.  ' 

Botwueia  Society  of  Netherlaadi,  nt  L^^dea. 

Society  of  Swias  Antiqaitiea»  at  Bade. 

Society  of  Swias  Antiquities,  at  Zorich. 

Commercial  Library,  at  Hambon^ 

Academy  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Fine  Arts^  at  Genoa. 

Practical  Academy  of  Science  and  Belles-Lettres,  at  Naples. 

Aatronomieal  Obseryatory  of  the  Roman  College,  at  Rome. 

SenekeDberg  Society  of  Natural  mttory,  at  Frankfort-on-tkeOIaAM. 

Royal  Society,  at  Edinburgh. 

Board  of  Admiralty,  at  London. 

Geographical  Society  of  Bombay. 

Asiatic  Society  of  dhina,  at  Honr-Kong. 

Koey^  SoeieW  of  Van  Diemen's  Duid,  at  Hobariatown. 

Society  Anxiliaiy  to  National  Jndoelvy,  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Soeiety  for  the  Adyancement  of  Practical  Economy,  at  Hayana. 

Mexican  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  at  Mexico. 

The  following  were  the  leading  Bubjects  discussed  during 
the  last  year,  as  exhibited  in  the  bolletin : 

Scuumfic  ABPEOTs  or  GxooRAPHT^  BT  Prot.  Gutot,  of  Pbivob- 
Tox. — ^fie  poiBted  out  how  in  past  geological  ages  oiganic  life  oonre»- 
ponded  to  the  physical  stato  of  the  wodo,  there  being  in  a  sncoession 
of  eras  a  momfication  of  the  phyncal  conditions,  prq>aratory  to  a 
deiyd<^pineBt  of  the  organic ;  and  itmi^ht  be  inferred  that  the  present 
state  c9f  oor  globe  is  preparatory  to  a  higher  development  of  lire  than 
has  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  man. 

CSeograjphical  forms  or  the  shape  and  disposition  of  continents,  with 
their  golm,  riyers,  mountain  chains  and  deserts,  were  shown  to  be 
sohseryient  to  human  progress ;  of  Hiis  truth,  Ana  was  offered  for 
analysis  as  a  normal  example*  It  is  the  largest  of  the  continents  and 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  starting  point  of  our  race.  Its  physical 
pecBliarities  fit  it  for  deyeloping  the  greatest  differences  in  man ;  and 
no  other  continent  possesses  sudi  yariety  of  human  nature.  The  Oan^ 
casiaa,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Saymoyed  may  stand  as  representatiye 
of  these  yarieties,  possessing  every  degree  of  difference  as  to  form, 
coadition,  policy  and  character.  Individuality  of  character  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom.  It  advances  and  becomes  more  marxed 
aa  the  consequence  of  civilizalaon.  All  prevailing  religious  systems, 
and  aU  great  inventions  have  had  their  birth  among  the  Asiatics. 

The  geo^phical  divisions  of  the  w<Mrld  correspond  witli  the  three 
^peat  fittiihea  of  tongues ;  the  Japetion,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Bthio- 
jnaa.  The  Ethiopic  race  started  finst  in  the  prepress  of  material 
eirilisation.  The  Semitic  has  developed  religious  ideas.  The  Ji4>e- 
twn  offers  a  combination  of  both  chanoteristics,  and  is  therefore  ready  to 
mapaihixe  with,  and  carry  on,  both. 

There  are  feur  great  alluvial  plains,  each  with  its  sacred  river.  The 
ttik^  the  Eiqphrates,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Hoangha    On  these  pbnna, 
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where  labour  produced  abninlant  food,  civilization  in  different  foims 
had  its  early  seats.  It  has  now  come,  with  advanced  power  over 
nature  to  occupy  the  shores  over  the  ocean ;  the  whole  globe  being 
filled  with  the  manifestations  of  the  plans  of  Uie  Deity. 

Contemplating,  therefore,  the  subjects  thus  presented  to  our  view, 
their  greatness,  their  inter^  and  their  bearing  on  the  life,  progress 
and  character  of  man,  we  may  well  assert  that  geography  has  scien- 
tific aspects  of  a  high  rank  as  to  its  objects  and  their  importance. 

Useful  obsxrvations  which  mat  bx  madx  in  traveling,  ikdx- 
PENDXNTLT  OF  THE  USE  OF  INSTRUMENTS. — Dr.  Adamson  illustrated 
the  advantages  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  estimating  distances,  alti- 
tudes or  an^es  on  the  eartn,  the  horizon,  or  the  heavens,  explaining 
the  sources  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  such  estimates, 
such  as  the  apparent  expansion  of  angular  distances  at  the  horizon  to 
about  two  and  a  half  times  the  extent  they  seem  to  have  near  the 
zenith.  It  was  pointed  out  in  what  modes  angular  distances  may  be 
determined  approximately.  Thus,  amon^  mariners,  a  sailVbreadth  is 
the  horizon  space  covered  by  the  foresail  as  seen  by  the  steersman 
about  thirty-two  degrees ;  a  hancTs-breadth  is  the  horizon  space  cov- 
ered by  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  or  the  four  fingers,  when  the  arm  is 
extended  and  the  hand  bent  at  right  angles  to  it  This  will  be  about 
eiffht  degrees.  A  number  of  simple  practical  rules  were  given  by 
which  the  estimated  distance  of  oDJects  might  be  determined  with 
considerable  accuracy ;  and  the  traveller  thus  be  enabled,  without  the 
aid  of  instruments,  or  the  detention  consequent  upon  their  use,  to  give 
desirable  information  to  the  geographer. 

The  Recording^  Secretary  has  read  also  two  of  a  proposed  series  of 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Geographical  Knowledge.  The  first  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  American  explorers  and  writers  as  noticed 
in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  The 
second  reviewed  various  observations  and  deductions  regarding  the 
instability  of  the  shores  of  continents.  He  read  in  connection  with 
the  same  subject,  a  paper  on  November  19th,  r^arding  "Earthquake 
Observations." 

In  this  paper  an  analysis  was  given  of  the  experiments  by  Robert 
Mallet,  C.  E.,  as  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Araociation 
for  the  advancement  of  science  for  1851,  showing  that  the  estimate 
there  given  as  to  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  vibratory  concussion 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  as  in  blasting  rocks,  which 
IS  stated  to  be  1664.5  feet  per  second,  appeared  to  be  ascertained 
unobjectionably ;  but  that  the  minimum,  stated  to  be  825  feet  per 
second,  as  transmitted  through  tiie  loose  sand  of  a  sea  beach,  was  less 
satisfactory ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  measuring  or  eliminating  the 
influence  of  the  more  solid  stuff  on  which,  as  an  unknown  and  proba- 
bly variable  depth,  the  sand  rested.  He  inferred  also  that  little  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  the  measurements  hitherto  attempted  as  to 
the  velocity  of  an  earthquake  impulse,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  of 
main  value  in  the  estimate,  which  are  the  exact  locality  of  the  origin 
and  the  true  direction  of  the  impulse,  have  rested  under  such  obscu^y. 
He  urged  therefore  the  necessity,  in  order  to  elucidate  these  stupendous 
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moTemeots  of  the  earih's  crust,  which  seems  to  be  at  all  times  some- 
where under  the  inflaence  of  such  tremors,  that  obeervatioos  be  made 
at  numerous  points,  by  means  of  appropriate  instruments ;  or  that  the 
earth  be  watched,  as  is  the  atmosphere  by  the  meteorologist  Ho 
indicated  how  this  could  be  done  with  probably  little  trouble.  He 
indicated  further  that  cosmical  influences,  affecting  differently  the 
rotation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  of  masses  in  the  interior,  might 
present  slowly-acting  but  continuous  and  periodical  causes  of  such 
phenomena. 

On  thb  futurb  of  ths  griat  natural  divisions  of  North 
America  dbduoiblb  from  thbir  Gbologt  and  Physical  Gbogra- 
PHT,  BY  Professor  Rogers. — The  continent,  he  pointed  out,  is,  if  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  and  some  other  small  irregularities  be  excluded, 
a  spherical  triangle,  of  which  one  side,  along  the  Pacific,  is  in  length 
fire  thousand  miles ;  the  Arctic  side  is  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  the  Atlantic  side  is  three  thousand  seven  hundred.  There  are  on 
it  two  axes  of  elevation ;  one  along  the  Apalachian,  and  the  other  the 
Rocky  mountains.  There  stretches  across  the  contineDt,  from  Labra- 
dor to  California  a  great  swell  or  watershed.  There  are  thus  produced 
four  slopes,  containing  eight  river  basins.  Those  which  comprise  the 
rivers  of  the'  Artie  ocean  and  of  Hudson's  bay  are  united  by  naviga- 
ble streams.  Three  latter  connects  with  the  St  Lawrence  by  a  portage 
of  ten  miles.  This  is  l^e  true  northwest  passage.  He  illustrated  the 
character  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  of  those  on  the  western  side 
of  the  continent  The  great  oceanic  currents  sweep  aloug  the  shores, 
one  southward,  on  the  racific  side ;  another  from  the  Arctic  ocean 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  third  from  the  tropics  along  the  eastern 
shores.  The  meeting  of  these  last  two  was  chiefly  the  cause  of  the 
variableness  of  our  climate.  We  have  on  the  line  from  the  Arctic 
ocean  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  a  most  rapid  transition,  the  polar  climate 
being  brought  into  proximity  with  the  equatorial.  There  were  thus 
afforded  the  productions  of  all  latitudes,  as  means  of  subsistence  and 
materials  for  art 

The  Arctic  current  had  been  contended  with  in  vain  by  explorers 
firom  the  Eastward.  Such  attempts  should  be  made  from  the  West, 
&vored  by  the  current.  The  point  of  minimum  temperature  vibrates 
over  a  line  stretching  from  a  point  in  the  north  of  Siberia  to  another 
on  our  northern  coast  The  cold  end  is  with  us  in  summer,  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  season  there  being  only  three  decrees. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  region  are  varied,  abundant,  and  valua- 
ble. Coal  occurs  over  a  superficial  extent  •f  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles ;  the  other  regions  of  the  world  affordiDff,  as  £ar  as  is 
known,  a  very  small  proportion  compared  with  this.  Iron  and  other 
metals  are  also  abundant 

Our  WsaraRN  MouirrAiNS. — ^The  more  easterly  and  the  grander  of 
these  ranges  or  the  central  spine  of  the  continent.  Dr.  Antisell  remarks, 
should  not  in  any  part  be  considered  as  a  single  chain ;  but  as  a  series 
of  parallel  chains,  mcluding  elevated  valleys,  and  separated  to  some 
extent  from  each  other,  by  low  sweUing  grounds  forming  the  import- 
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ant  moimUm  paises.  Tbe  nnmbers  of  these  paraDet  oihahis  inerease 
aa  we  pass  south,  nntil  in  latitudes  thirty-four  aud  thirty-six,  where  the 
Rooky  mountains  are  widest,  as  many  as  six  distinct  chains  running 
north  and  south  may  be  traced.  In  latitude  thirty-three  degrees,  tlie 
valleys  for  five  hundred  miles  across  the  continent,  have  an  elevation 
aoproaching  five  thousand  feet,  and  in  this  latitude  the  val)^  between 
the  mountains  are  not  slopes  but  level  plains.  The  country  appears  as 
if  the  depression  between  these  chains  had  been  filled  up  even  witji 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  while  as  yet  they  were  under  water,  and  the 
fine  sand  sifted,  so  as  to  give  a  floor  perfectly  even  and  smooth,  Mid 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  the  whole  mountain  which  we  see,  but  merely  the 
crest  of  the  range,  peeping  up  here  and  there,  above  tiie  depths  of  an 
accumulated  ancient  aHuvial  deposit ;  and,  finally,  that  the  successive 
ranges,  from  east  to  west,  are  but  so  many  crests  protruding  up  from 
a  common  granitic  basis. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  range  is  in  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven 
degree  latitudes,  where  it  measures  eight  degrees  across,  narrowing  to 
fbur  degrees  in  the  British  possessions,  and  to  nearly  six  degrees  it 
enters  Mexico.  Where  its  width  is  greatest,  its  altitude  is  also  great- 
est. Owing  to  its  altitude  the  winter  temperatures  are  severe,  and  the 
aummers  are  deficient  in  a  supply  of  rain ;  this  being  either  not  suffi- 
cient in  quantity,  or  not  falling  at  the  favorable  season  to  support 
grass  or  herbage.  Hence  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  a  desert 
everywhere,  except  in  the  narrow  bottoms  along  the  large  rivers. 

On  the  western  ranges,  the  slopes  towards  tbe  Pacific  are  generally 
more  gentle  than  tiiose  towards  the  interior.  In  the  CascaBe  range 
there  are  few  passes,  and  none  of  them  very  low,  few  being  less  than 
3500  feet  or  half  the  average  heiffht  of  the  chain.  To  the  east  of  it 
are  fiat  basaltic  plains,  covered  with  volcanic  debris,  where,  frpm  the 
infiuence  of  the  mountain  on  the  prevailing  winds,  tbe  atmosphere  ia 
remarkably  clear  and  dry.  On  the  west  or  Pacific  slope  every  thing 
is  reversed ;  the  air  is  moist,  rain  abundant,  streams  numerous  and 
copious.  Where  the  Cascade  mountains  terminate,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
commences,  though  the  ranges  are  not  to  be  considered  as  being  con- 
tinuous ;  the  more  northerly  being  volcanic,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Sierra  Nevada  contains  a  single  mountain  bearing  evidence 
of  volcanic  origin.  In  the  south  its  sutitude  above  the  desert  level  is 
vei^  great,  but  as  this  level  extends  northwards,  its  altitude  increases, 
so  niat  in  ascending  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Humboldt  river  to  enter 
California,  the  Sierra  constitutes  a  series  of  high  plateaux  or  parks 
with  low  hills  forming  their  margins. 

The  great  basin  is  not,  as  its  name  implies,  a  trough  cut  deeply  be- 
low the  level  of  its  boundaries  on  either  side,  but  is  rather  a  series  of 
elevated  steppes,  each  steppe  made  up  of  valleys  of  limited  extent,  par- 
tially bounded  by  short  ranges  of  hills  running  north  and  south ; 
rpund  the  extremities  of  which  one  valley  opens  into  another.  The 
Humboldt  river  being  formed  wholly  by  snows  from  the  mountains' 
and  not  deriving  water  from  affluents  in  its  downward  coarse,  soon 
loses  itself  in  the  parched  soil  at  Mud  Lake.  The  other  riv^s  of  tiiie 
basin  diminish  as  tfiey  flow  onwards,  until  under  the  inflfience  of 
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evaporation  and  absorption,  tkey  finally  disappear.  On  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  moisture  there  are  no  trees  on  the  plains,  and  bat 
little  of  forest  on  the  inonntain  ranges.  Grass  is  scanty ;  and  a  thorny 
vegetation  of  humble  growth  forms  the  vegetable  life  of  the  uf^per 
steppe  of  the  basin ;  while  in  the  lower  levels,  or  towards  the  Colorado 
deserts,  the  drought  is  greater,  and  the  valleys  have  grass  only  on  the 
ifver  bottoms. 

Of  the  individual  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Dr.  Hunt  introduces 
OS  to  *^  liie  grand  solitary  shi^fta,  piercing  the  sky  with  its  silvery  cone 
three  miles  high  above  the  level  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  at  the 
head  of  which  it  stands,  and  down  the  whole  length  of  which  it  pours 
its  ever  melting  snows."  This  writer  also  notices  the  abundant  and 
mmerous  hot  springs  of  Catifbmia,  especially  those  called  the  '^  Gey- 
sers "  near  Napa,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  Clear  Lake,  where  '*  in  the 
bed  and  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  creek,  and  within  an  area  of  ten 
aorea,  one  thousand  springs  (more  or  less)  boil  up  over  the  surface. 
They  are  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  some  only  tepid,  while 
others  flow  at  boiling  heat"  "From  one  place,"  says  Dr.  Hunt, 
"which  I  attempted  to  reach  in  vain,  it  issued  with  tiie  noise  and 
volume  of  an  ordinary  steamer  blowing  off  at  a  wharf."  He  also 
notices  the  fountains  of  Asphaltum,  which  substance  is  put  practically 
to  use  in  various  ways. 

Dr.  Hunt  also  speaks  of  the  abundant  forests,  which  adorn  and  en- 
rich the  countries  north  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  gigantic  siae  of 
their  trees,  especially  in  Callaveras  county,  about  seventy-five  miles 
east  of  Stockton,  where  are  some  sixty  or  eighty  of  different  size,  the 
larger  measuring  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  six  feet  from  the 
base,  and  towering  up  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet  This 
species  has  not  been  found  anywhere  else. 

.  Routes  foe  the  Pacific  Railrgao,  by  Col.  Gilpin. — ^The  North 
American  continent  has  three  main  divisions  :  1st,  the  great  calcareous 

K"  in  including  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson's 
y  streams,  and  Mackenzie's  river,  containing  four-sevenths  of  the 
whole.  2d.  the  great  mountain-plateau  included  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  los  Andes  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  containing  two-sevenths. 
3d,  the  two  half-vallies,  or  ocean  shore  slopes,  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  containing  one-seventh  of  the  whole.  The  western  moun- 
tains intercept  the  rains,  and  are  snow-covered.  The  elevated  plains 
receive  little.  An  irregular  line,  stretching  diagonally  across  the  con- 
tinent, from  Lake  Eric,  south-west,  bounds  the  country,  where  rains 
are  abundant,  so  as  to  sustain  forests.  Another,  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  to  the  north-west,  nearly  parallel,  bounds  the  coun- 
try, where  the  rains  are  enough  to  nourish  tall  grasses ;  this  is  the 
region  of  prairie  lands.  Another,  about  the  same  distance  &rther 
north-west,  bounds  the  lands  of  short  woolly  grasses,  the  bison  or 
bnffiUo  plains.  A  fourth  includes  the  dry,  rainless  region  of  Artem- 
isias  and  Cacti. 

The  second  r^on  or  plateau  is  included  by  the  mountain  ranges 
which  part  or  separate  into  two,  south  of  Mexico.  They  are  con- 
nected by  five  cross  ridges,  running  from  south  to  north.    One  in- 
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dades  the  Mexican  valley,  having  no  outlet.  Hie  next  includes  ike 
basin  of  Lake  Cbapala,  of  which  the  waters  break  out  to  the  Pacific 
Hie  third  boands  the  region  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  issues  by  a 
long  narrow  gorge.  The  fourth  includes  the  great  Salt  Lake  in  an 
interior  basin.    The  fifth  bends  around  the  Columbia. 

Except  the  gortte  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  there  is  no  break  in  the 
Sierra  Madre.  T^e  Gila  escapes  into  the  Ck>lorado  by  a  sinoiilar 
opening.    The  mountain  ranges  in  that  r^on  are  impracticable. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  pass  by  which  the  parallel  Cordilleras  can  be 
crossed  until  we  reach  the  basin  of  the  Arkansas. 

At  this  point  occurs  the  South  Pass,  where  the  Eastern  Cordillera 
has  disappeared,  or,  by  a  deflection,  has  sloped  away  into  the  eastern 

Elains,  opening  a  wide  ^ap  for  about  thirty  mOes,  the  crest  of  which 
as  about  the  mean  altitude  of  the  whole  plateau.  Here  the  slope  up 
to  the  mountain  plateau,  commencing  at  the  Mississippi,  is  regular  on 
a  line  tolerably  straight  Not  long  after  reaching  this  highest  eleva- 
tion the  descent  commences  towards  the  Pacific.  Ranges  are  inter- 
posed between  it  and  California  in  a  direct  line.  The  descent  winds 
away  to  the  north-west,  reaching  the  basin  of  the  Columbia,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  that  river. 

In  regard  to  the  apprehended  impediments  to  continuous  transit 
over  this  line  from  accumulations  of  snow,  observations  bad  deter^ 
mined  that  there  were  no  such  accumulations.  The  course  of  the 
winds,  and  the  character  of  the  elevation  to  the  westward  prevented 
them.  America  was  so  placed  in  regard  to  the  other  continents  of 
the  world,  that  in  the  future  it  may  be  expected  that  the  main  line  of 
commerce  will  be  across  our  territory ;  while  eveiy  material  needful 
for  art,  and  every  production  desirable  from  agriculture,  abounded 
upon  its  surface. 

Climatoloot  of  thb  IJNiTBn  States. — A  discourse  on  the  clima- 
tology of  the  United  States  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Lorin  Blodgett,  of 
Washington.  He  exhibited  upon  maps  the  hyetal  condition  of  the 
continent  and  the  course  followed  by  the  isothermic  curves,  calling 
attention  especially  to  the  remarkable  inflections  of  these  lines  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  the  fact  that  tem- 
perature in  its  relation  to  height  above  the  sea  followed  there  an 
unusual  law,  the  same  thermal  mean  prevailing  over  a  great  extent  of 
altitude,  llius,  at  Fort  Laramie,  which  is  four  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  mean  temperature  is  the  same  as  at  New 
York  city. 

The  interior  plateau  declines  in  altitude  towards  the  north,  and  the 
measure  of  heat  is  fully  as  great  on  the  Saskachewan  as  at  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts in  New  Mexico,  so  that  the  northern  districts  are  more  cnl- 
tivatable  and  more  practicable  for  routes  of  transit  to  the  Pacific 

Near  Vancouver's  Island  we  have  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of 
the  British  Islands  reproduced,  and  though  the  area  under  this  influence 
is  less  than  in  the  old  continent,  yet  circumstances  will  tend  to  estab- 
lish there  the  seats  of  commercial  activity.  The  coast  of  California 
exhibits  a  singularly  cold  summer,  of  even  a  lower  temperature  thaa 
its  spring  and  autumn,  due  to  a  cold  ocean  current  from  the  north- 
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west  To  that,  southwards,  succeed  the  soft  vine-bearing  conditions 
of  Sonthern  Europe,  leading,  in  the  same  direction,  to  a  region  like 
the  desert  belt  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  north,  and  oyer  the  northern  plains,  rain  is  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  and  is  moderate  in  quantity.  On  the  north 
west  coast  it  is  very  abundant  On  the  west  coast  it  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  generally  periodical ;  meagre  in  the  desert,  but  falling  in 
almost  tropical  profusion  on  regions  bordering  the  Mexican  Gulf.  In 
this  last  instance  the  correspondence  is  with  the  North  of  India, 
though  portions  of  this  region  offer  really  tropical  conditions.  The 
configuration  of  the  surface  seems  rarely  to  influence  the  quantity. 
He  characterized  the  influence  of  our  climate  generally  on  vegetation 
as  that  of  rapid  development ;  and  proceeded  to  trace  the  relation 
between  the  climatology  of  the  regions  referred  to  and  their  vegetable 
productions. 

The  views  of  Professor  Blodgett  have  subsequently  been  given  to 
the  world  in  a  volume  published  during  the  summer.  Discussions  or 
controversies  which  may  arise  regarding  the  positions  therein  stated 
will  be  of  public  interest ;  and  will,  without  doubt,  tend  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  these  very  important  subjects. 

Batous  of  THB  Mississippi,  by  Prof.  Erastus  Everett,  of  New 
Orleans. — The  term  Bayou  is  applied  to  three  classes  of  streams.  1st, 
to  branches  of  rivers  or  brooks  of  the  ordinary  character.  2d,  to 
streams  rising  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  diverging 
to  the  east  or  west.  8d,  to  such  outlets  of  the  river  as  are  at  some 
distance  from  its  principal  mouths.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  as 
level  as  the  ocean,  all  the  way  from  its  mouth  to  the  heights  at  Baton 
Rouge,  which  ri«e  to  about  eighty  feet.  Its  stream  flows  along  the 
summit  of  a  ridge,  which  increases  in  elevation  and  extends  in  width, 
as  we  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river ;  so  that  the  declivity  is 
nearly  the  same  over  the  whole  distance.  The  river  has  great  regu- 
larity in  its  sinuosities,  these  occupying  on  an  average  the  space  of 
ten  miles,  and  giving  to  the  Indians  a  rude  measure  of  distances. 
Such  bendings  give  origin  to  the  second  class  of  Bayous  mentioned 
above,  inasmuch  as  the  sinuosity  of  the  ridge  sustaining  the  river, 
has  its  slopes  directed  to  a  central  point  or  line,  and  thus  forms  a  val- 
ley, the  drainage  of  which  necessarily  falls  away  from  the  river.  Each 
peninsula  round  which  the  river  in  these  ciscumstances  forms  a  bend^ 
has  thus  an  interior  bayou,  the  waters  of  which  are  cut  off  from  the 
river  by  the  enveloping  ridge,  and  reach  the  swampy  land  on  a  level 
with  the  Gulf. 

Those  of  the  3d  class  take  their  departure  from  the  river  itself  gen- 
erally at  the  concave  apex  of  a  bend ;  or  they  are  outlets  of  the  nver, 
forming  along  their  courses  ridges,  as  it  does.  These  ridges  remain 
permanent,  mdicating  the  locality  and  direction  of  bayous  which 
nave  been  closed  up.  When  it  is  low  water  in  the  parent  stream, 
bayous  of  this  class  are  in  general  dry.  At  the  season  oi  overflow  they 
rushed  along  like  mountain  torrents,  acting  as  safety  valves  to  the 
principal  deluge.  To  obstruct  or  fill  them  up  is  therefore  attended  with 
danger,  as  forcing  the  river  to  find  an  outlet  by  distructive  crevasses. 
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Most  of  these  natural  outleto  have  been  cloeed ;  and  ihe  proceaB  is 
constantly  going  on.  The  land  is  thus  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  but 
at  the  risk  of  overflows.  From  lands  early  cultivated  the  lUluvion 
which  used  to  spread  over  them  is  now  excluded,  and  is  carried  down 
to  be  deposited  where  the  tides  of  the  Gulf  check  the  current^  so  that 
the  shore  is  carried  outwards  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  rods  annually. 

Drainage  along  the  slope  of  the  levee  is  easy.  The  vast  resources 
of  Louisiana  are  confined  to  these  slopes,  cultivation  reaching  not  more 
than  one  mile  from  the  river.  It  may  be  extended  to  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  become  similar  to 
that  of  Holland,  requiring  the  same  watchfulness  for  its  preservation, 
but  with  an  immense  addition  to  the  productive  power  of  the  region. 

Columbus'  Voyage. — A  paper  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thrasher,  of 
Washington  city,  "  On  the  route  of  CJolumbus  in  his  first  voyage  along 
the  shores  of  Cuba,"  being  chiefly  a  translation  of  an  essay  by  I>on 
Jos6  G.  De  Arboleda  of  Havana.  In  this  memoir  several  facts  of  great 
importance  are  noticed  which  tend  to  give  precision  to  our  specula- 
tions regarding  a  most  important  era  m  the  history  of  the  world. 
Among  these  we  may  notice  the  opinion,  which  for  tie  reasons  given 
we  may  assume  to  be  a  fact,  that  Columbus  did  not,  in  his  statement 
of  distances,  use  the  common  maritime  league  of  the  more  northern 
navigators,  and  of  our  time  but  that  which  was  then  the  c<Mnmon 
Spanish  standard  measure,  and  which  is  still  retained  in  Cuba.  This 
is  equivalent  to  five  thousand  varas  or  yards,  and  would  give  a  shorter 
lea^e  than  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  reasoning  on  the  subject 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four,  or  one  to  one-and-a-third.  Assnnag 
this  to  have  been  the  measure  used  by  Columbus,  we  find  that  the  dis- 
tances given  in  his  journal  come  out  into  satisfactory  agreement  wi& 
ascertained  measurements;  as  for  instance,  when  he  announces  the 
distance  from  St.  Domingo  to  Cuba  to  be  eighteen  leagues.  By  the 
common  league  the  measure  is  only  thirteen-and-a-hai^  but  by  the 
other  or  Cuban  one,  is  eighteen  exactly. 

With  this  proviso,  very  strong  reasons  are  given  for  varying  greatly 
from  the  determinations  of  the  historian  Navarrete,  mentioned  in  the 
journal  with  respect  to  the  points,  bays,  and  islands. 

India. — The  Recording  Secretary  directed  attention  to  India,  in 
respect  to  its  ethnology,  languages  and  institutions. 

Two  races,  he  remarked,  may  be  considered  as  mainly  constituting 
the  population  of  that  country.  The  older  or  Dravickan  are  reckoned 
to  be  of  the  Mongolian  stock,  speaking  languages  related  to  the  Tar- 
tarian. As  a  subjugated  or  supplanted  race  tney  constitute  inferior 
castes.  Though  now  retaining  nationality  and  separate  languages 
only  south  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  they  must  at  one  time  have  occu- 
pied the  whole  peninsula.  Brwiminism  may  be  considered  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  other  great  race,  which  spoke  a  Japetian  tongue 
developed  in  the  classical  Sanscrit  The  teachers  or  priests  and  the 
soldiers  of  th^s  intruding  race  constitute  the  highest  cii::tes.  In  older 
eras  the  sepa-  ation  of  t^iese  two  orders  of  men  was  less  distinct  than 
it  became  in  the  age  of  systematic  Hinduism. 
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Carte  ia  the  remit  of  circamstances  in  a  certam  ala^  of  aooiety, 
when  there  is  little  secarity  and  scanty  means  of  instruction  and  inter- 
course, in?entions  become  property  and  tend  to  be  guarded  and  trans- 
mitted hereditarily.  No  where  else  has  the  institution  been  so  ayste- 
matised  as  in  India. 

Religion  among  that  Brahminic  people  was  originally  pure  iheism. 
Attemnts  to  comprehend  and  to  represent  the  unconditioned  led  by  a 
natural  process  to  monstrous  extravagances  through  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  figures  and  emblems.  In  such  efforts,  howcTcr,  the  mind 
was  aiming  to  seize  great  truths,  and  in  dealing  with  the  Hindoo  un- 
derstanding it,  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  dear  away  the  yieioos 
traditionary  incumbrances  under  which  these  truths  have  been  buriedy 
and  to  present  them  pure  to  the  popular  intellect.  They  give  lessons, 
which  may  have  been  especially  needed  when  first  oauc^  forth,  and 
are  valuable  still,  as  enforcing  self  restraint  in  the  individual,  and  &- 
voring  mutoal  forbearance. 

The  late  apalling  turmoil  in  that  country  has  shown  how  little  the 
systems  or  the  races  there  established,  can  be  confided  in  for  the  re- 
vival of  society  there,  or  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  so  thai  we 
can  look  only  to  external  agencies  for  the  sources  of  its  regenerati<m. 

Africa. — Dr.  J.  C.  Adamson,  delivered  before  the  society  a  lecture 
on  the  physical  characteristics  and  ethnology  of  South  Africa.  He 
remarked,  that  the  laws  regulating  the  climate,  impressed  upon  it  a 
considerable  degree  of  regularity ;  the  winds  in  winter  being  generally 
from  the  ocean  to  the  westward,  bringing  the  rains  on  wliich  the 
country  depended  for  its  support  of  life,  and  thus  giving  it  a  share  of 
the  superabundant  moisture  of  the  tropical  regions;  whSe  the  summer 
winds  were  generally  from  the  colder  seas  to  the  souUi,  and  therefore 
came  upon  ulq  land  dry  and  parching,  but  healthy. 

In  attending  to  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation  of  that  re- 
gion some  interesting  laws  came  into  view.  Its  aspects  to  a  visitant 
would  appear  strangely  beautiful  and  varied,  though  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  fertile  soil.  The  structure  of  plants  was  accommodated  to 
the  aridity  of  the  climate.  Many  proteas  nad  the  planes  of  their  leaves 
set  vertically,  as  occurred  in  the  vegetation  of  Australia,  so  that  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  affected  them  less.  A  OTcat  proportion  of 
the  pelargoniums  and  such  like  plants  had  thick  timerous  roots ;  and 
the  bulbs  of  the  iridse  and  lilacese  were  often  defended  by  a  thick 
coating  of  fibrous  or  scale  material.  In  the  higher  and  peculiarly  arid 
r^ons  toward  the  interior,  the  leaves  and  stems  were  generally  suc- 
culent, with  a  thick  epidermis. 

It  would  be  noticed  that  though  the  species  distributed  in  the  various 
positions  and  aspects  of  the  territory  were  different  from  those  of  the 
rTorthem  hemisphere,  yet  there  were  strong  analogies  in  the  structure 
and  appearance  of  those  which  occupied  analogous  places  in  nature;  so 
that  their  fo^ns  recalled  the  fact  of  Uieir  having  analogous  offices  to 
fiilfiU. 

A  botanist,  in  order  tliat  he  might  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  relative 
abundance  of  species,  would  need  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  this 
respect  there  was  often  a  great  amount  of  apparently  capricious  varia- 
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tion,  individaals  of  some  species  being  excessively  numerous  in  some 
seasons,  and  in  otheis  comparatively  rare.  The  relative  abundance  and 
the  vigorous  growth  of  shrubby  plants  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
character  of  uie  rocks  with  which  their  deeply  penetrating  roots  came 
into  contact ;  and  as  the  rock  formations  stretched  over  great  distances 
with  a  rectilineal  strike,  it  would  be  observed  among  the  mountains,  or 
in  looking  from  them  upon  the  plains,  that  higher  hedge-like  lines  of 
stronger  plants  followed  the  direction  of  the  more  porous  rocks.  A 
very  interesting  variation  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  vegetation 
during  the  spring  time,  or  season  of  blossoms,  was  pointed  out  on  a 
short  Dotanical  excursion  by  F.  Zeyher.  Soon  after  sunrise,  the  white 
starry  ixiad»,  and  a  few  yellows,  such  as  the  golden-flowered  divisions 
of  the  geissorhizas,  were  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  As  the  sun  rose, 
the  reds  both  of  the  monocotyledons  and  of  the  oxalides  became  pro- 
fusely intermingled  with  them.  Under  the  bright  meridian  sun  the 
blues  broke  out  in  rich  abundance,  and  then  all,  intermingled  with  the 
bright  green  of  the  leaves,  gave  combinations  of  color  richer  and  more 
harmonious  than  art  ever  produced.  This  process,  indicating  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays  on  petals  of  different  colors,  was  reversed  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  day,  so  that  conclusions  formed  by  a  traveler  as  to  the  bo- 
tanical character  of  the  districts  through  which  he  passed  might,  if  he 
depended  on  cursory  observations,  lead  him  wide  of  the  truth. 

Corresponding  to  the  uniformity  of  the  climate  over  the  year,  the 
vegetation  of  the  thickets  and  forests  has  no  winter  dress.  The  trees 
are  evergreen,  and  of  slow  growth.  There  is  an  analogy  to  thi&  in  the 
character  of  animal  life.  It  is  especially  the  country  of  antelopes, 
swift,  and  ranging  widely,  so  as  to  get  subsistence  where  food  grows 
scantily.  All  have  persistent  horns.  There  are  none  of  the  cervine 
races,  whose  horns  drop  off  as  the  leaves  of  our  deciduous  forests. 

Two  great  races  of  men  met  and  strove  in  that  region  before  the 
European  intruded  upon  them.  There  is  the  Easten»  negro  or  Zambe- 
san,  a  cultivator,  with  a  home  to  defend,  and,  therefore,  having  union 
and  government.  It  is  this  race  which  speaks  the  alliteral  language, 
spread  over  the  south  of  the  African  continent,  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Cape.  Thrust  onwards  before  them,  as  they  came  n*om  the 
northeast,  the  Hottentot  or  Gariepine  race  was  met  by  Europeans  land- 
ing on  the  southwestern  promontory.  The  Gariepine  people  speak  a 
tongue  of  different  order.  They  are  a  nomade  people,  with  much  of 
the  personal  independence  due  to  that  mode  of  life,  which  does  not 
depend  on  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  on  flocks  and  herds.  Intermingled 
with  the  other  race,  they  form  the  Kafir,  possessing  somewhat  of  the 
characteristics  of  botk.  A  small  and  rapidly  vanishing  division  of  the 
Gariepine  or  Hottentot  race  is  the  Soa,  or  Bushman.  He  lived  by 
hunting  or  by  plunder,  and  was  universally  regarded  and  pursued  as 
an  enemy.  Exposure  to  danger  and  privation  have  reduced  him  to  a 
dwarfl 

If  we  trace  out  the  affiliations  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Hotten- 
tot and  Bushman,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  Galla, 
the  Abyssinian,  and  the  old  monument  building  Egyptian.  One  great 
race,  properly  the  Ethiopic,  seems  to  have  occupied  the  interior  spine 
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ot  Afnca.  Tkeit  tongues  have  «tronger  S«nitic  relationships  than  any 
found  in  those  of  the  great  Zambesan  race,  but  the  languages  of  both 
have  specialities  peculiar  to  them  as  a  whole,  and  bearing  a  strong 
analog  to  the  tongues  of  the  Japetian  order.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  uie  Mpangwes  of  the  Gaboon,  the  Foulahs,  or  Fdatahs  of  like 
Nigritian  plains,  and  other  tribes,  who  possess  less  normally  a  negro 
character,  are  related  to  this  more  central  race,  and  thus,  1»at  in  the 
ethnology  of  Africa,  elminating  the  influence  of  its  Mediterranean 
division,  there  are  offered  the  repellent  masses,  or  the  stru^ling  and 
intermingling  streams  of  two  great  races. 

Latb  Nbw  York  Obksus,  bt  I^  Houoh« — He  remarked  that  the 
United  States  presented  the  first  instance  in  history  of  the  establish^ 
ment  of  regular  periods  for  taking  a  census;  that  seven  years  was  in 
1777  adopted  as  the  interval ;  but  this  was  subsequently  extended  to 
ten  years ;  that  the  monarchies  of  Europe  had  at  a  later  date,  in  move- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  adopted  also  the  decennial  period. 

Twelve  whole  or  partial  enumerations  of  this  State  took  place  under 
the  colonial  administration  of  Bi^land,  ftom  1688  to  1771.  These 
occurred  at  inr^ular  periods,  varying  fix)m  three  to  twenty  years. 
They  represent  the  progress  of  population  in  the  colony  dnnng  that 
interval  as  being  from  18,067  to  163,337 ;  and  the  city  of  New  York 
as  having  advanced  from  4,837  to  21,862>  The  annual  rate  of  increase 
varied  ^mi  0.21  per  cent  up  to  6.36  per  cent,  the  former  occurring 
in  the  period  from  1737  to  1746,  and  the  other  from  1746  to  1749, 
The  actual  increase  during  the  first-mentioned  period  was  1,1^2,  and 
during  the  other  was  11,758,  the  longer  interval  of  nine  years  giving 
only  one-tenth  of  the  amount  as  compared  wit^  the  shorter  interval  of 
three  years. 

During  the  period  of  sixty-three  years  the  relative  proportions  of 
white  and  colored  inhabitants  remamed  nearly  constant ;  the  latter 
being  designated  **  slaves.^ 

In  1774,  the  estimate  of  the  population  is  given  at — 

Whites. >. 161,088 

Colored 21,188 

In  1786,  the  census  gave — 

Whites. , , . . . , 218,856 

Slaves. •. 18,828 

In  the  sixty-five  years  since  1780,  the  State  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation seven-fold,  the  city  twenty-fold,  the  United  States  on  the  whole 
six-fold. 

The  returns  show  that  the  increase  of  population  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts soon  reaches  a  limit  to  rapid  augmentation,  and  then  advances 
slowly.  Thus  our  interior  and  western  countries  have  increased  very 
nqpidiy  for  a  time  after  their  first  settlement ;  but  are  now  neariy 
stationary.  The  introduction  of  commerce  and  manufactures  modifies 
this  proceeding,  and  leads  to  a  start  of  augmented  population.  The 
city  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies  now  include  above  a  million ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  prognosticate  what  may  be  its  increase  in  re- 
coorces  and  mfltence  in  the  future. 
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Previous  to  this  census  the  retorns  gave  an  excess  of  males  in  the 
population,  as  will  be  generaUy  the  case  in  a  region  receiving  immigra- 
tion. In  the  periods  embraced  by  our  periodical  returns,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  have  unifonnhr  shown  an  excess  of 
females.  This  has  been  the  case  with  New  Hampshire  since  1790, 
with  North  Carolina  since  1820,  with  Delaware  since  1840,  Vermont 
since  1820,  and  the  District  of  Colxmibia  since  1810.  In  New  York 
and  in  New  England  generally,  there  is  now  an  excess  of  females. 

In  the  middle  or  adult  ^es  of  life,  this  excess  is  greater  than  among 
the  older  and  younger.  Females  live  to  a  greater  age.  In  the  city, 
of  individuals  above  one  hundred  years,  there  are  ten  females,  but  no 
males.  In  the  State,  the  numbers  who  have  reached  this  age  are  forty- 
one  males,  and  fifty  females.  The  extreme  of  age  known  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years. 

The  proportion  of  those  bom  in  different  regions  stand  as  follows : 
In  the  city,  those  bom  in  New  York  State  amount  to  262,156 ;  those 
bora  in  the  United  States,  amount  to  308,721 ;  those  bom  in  England, 
to  22,731;  in  Scotland,  8,487;  in  Ireland,  175,735;  in  Germany, 
95,986 ;  in  Prassia,  1,586  ;  in  Poland,  1,200.  Or,  of  the  city's  in- 
habitants, there  were  bom  in  it 64.075  per  100 

In  the  United  States 72.903  per  100 

Foreign 26.585  per  100 

In  illustrating  the  modes  in  which  immigrants  landing  on  our  shores 
dispose  of  themselves,  we  find  that  there  remain  in  the  city  of  the 
English,  22.19 ;  Prassian,  24.9;  Scottish,  30.85;  Irish,  35.1;  Poles, 
77.77  per  100. 
As  to  the  conditions  of  life  there  are  in  the  State — 

Unmarried 60.08  per  100 

Married 35.15    «     " 

Widowers 1.02    «     " 

Widows 2.75    «     " 

In  Great  Britain  of  these  classes  are  unmarried — 

Males 63,12    «     « 

Females 60.85    **     " 

Married  males 29.33    ^      " 

Females 22.24    "     « 

As  to  habitations,  it  is  found  that  for  each  dwelling  in  the  city  there 
are  14.79  persons ;  in  the  State,  6.64 ;  in  the  United  States,  5.94.  As 
compared  with  preceding  eras,  these  numbers  have  been  on  the  increase. 

Of  families,  each  in  uie  city  contains  on  an  average  4.97  persons ; 
in  the  State,  5.23  persons.    These  numbers  appear  to  be  on  the  decrease. 

The  value  of  dwellings  stand  thus :  in  the  city  they  average  $6,409 
in  value,  and  in  total  $273,481,811 ;  the  average  value  in  the  State  is 
$1,351 ;  total  value,  $664,899,967. 

Of  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write,  there  were  in  the  city,  3.41 
per  100  white,  and  12.07  per  100  colored;  in  the  United  States,  of 
such  persons,  the  proportions  are  4.92  per  100  white,  and  20.13  colored. 

The  dumb  persons  in  the  State  amount  to  1,422 ;  blind,  1,136 ;  in- 
sane, 2,742 ;  and  idiots,  1,812. 
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These  details  the  society  wOl  observe  are  of  the  greatest  value  and 
importance,  not  only  as  affording  cases  of  the  most  interesting  com- 
parisons, in  regard  to  different  regions  and  times ;  not  only  as  develop- 
ing the  sources  and  the  amount  of  national  power,  but  as  aiding  us  to 
unveil  the  moral  state  of  vast  communities,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of 
the  deepest  evils  which  oppress  society,  or  the  sources  of  general  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

On  Thursday,  19th  March,  a  paper  on  ^The  condition  of  Benevo- 
lent Societies  among  the  laboring  classes,  as  developed  by  their  sta- 
tistics," was  read  by  James  Wynne,  M.  D, 

Bbkkvolxkt  Sociktibs,  by  Dr,  Wtnnb. — No  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion coming  under  our  review,  offers  results  in  which  our  well-being  is 
more  involved  than  those  which  relate  to  the  probabilities  of  life  and 
health  in  the  different  conditions  and  circumstances  which  society  pre- 
sents. The  arguments  were  intended  to  bear  upon  the  usual  modes 
of  making  provision  f>r  seasons  of  ill  health,  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  to  which  associations  for  this  purpose  have  generally  exposed 
themselves.  It  presents  us,  therefore,  with  estimates  of  the  proportion- 
ate numbers  of  days*  sickness  which  may  be  expected  at  different  ages, 
and  in  different  lines  of  life,  and  the  average  length  of  life  in  different 
avocations.    Some  of  these  it  will  be  interesting  to  recapitulate. 

The  liability  to  disease  (it  was  stated)  increases  with  great  rapidity 
as  life  advances.  Y^iile  among  a  given  number  of  persons,  whose 
^es  range  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  the  average  amount  of  sick- 
ness in  each  year  is  less  than  one  week ;  among  those  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty-five,  it  will  have  increased  to  four  weeks ;  and  among 
those  who  have  attained  the  mature  age  of  sixty-five  to  seventy-five, 
it  will  have  risen  to  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks. 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  subject,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  very 
inexplicable  differences  are  found  in  the  estimates  given  by  different 
observers.  Finlaison,  who  conducted  inquiries  of  this  sort  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  government,  makes  the  average  amount  of  sick- 
ness in  the  age  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  to  be  in  weeks,  6.T6 ; 
while  Neilson,  the  Actuary  of  a  leading  oflSce  in  London,  gives  the 
higher  estimate  of  14.77 ;  and  Williamson,  of  Alabama,  who  analyzed 
the  data  on  the  subject  procured  from  the  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
this  country,  assigns  the  intermediate  proportion  of  8.39  weeks. 

The  probabilities  of  living  over  a  certain  number  of  years  vary 
greatlv  among  men  of  different  avocations,  in  proportions  which  have 
been  mquently  stated  and  were  illustrated,  in  detail. 

The  results. which  observation  has  attained,  are  frill  of  warning  to 
all  who  are  connected  with  mutal  benefit  or  assurance  societies  of  any 
form.  Mr.  Williamson  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Associations  of  Odd 
Fellows,  ^*  that  they  number  upwards  of  193,000  members,  scattered 
over  every  portion  of  our  common  Union.**  "They  thus  can  frunish 
the  experience  of  nearly  200,000  years  of  human  life  in  a  single  year,'*' 
so  as  to  ascertain  ^^  the  precise  amount  of  sickness  and  mortolity  that 
shall  occur  at  every  year  of  age,  over  that  vast  circle  of  human  ex- 
perience." And  yet,  (it  is  remarked,)  with  those  facts  before  them, 
and  the  lively,  nay,  vital  interest  which  they  have  in  their  correct- 
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tebolation,  their  bodj  is  doomed  to  ineriUble  and  speedy  diiaoliitioir^ 
They  baTe,  up  to  the  present  time,  failed  to  bestow  upon  this  svl^ed 
that  attention  which  its  importance  and  the  interests  of  humanity  de- 
mand«  s 

MoKETy  6T  Mr.  Caret. — ^In  this  lecture  he  noticed  tfie  pbjsical 
character  of  the  precious  metals  and  their  mode  of  distribution  in 
nature,  as  corresponding  to  the  distinctiye  character  of  man  and  bifr 
necessities,  so  that  they  become  indispensable  instruments  of  com- 
mercial association  and  effort  Hence  the  price  of  commodity  is  ta 
be  considered  as  being  its  power  to  command  money  in  exchange. 
Prices  so  defined  fluctuate  according  to  fixed  laws  in  regard  to  plMe 
and  time. 

At  the  Rocky  mountains  one  thousand  tons  of  rags  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  smallest  silver  coin ;  whereas  a  quire  of  paper  would 
be  equivalent  in  value  to  one  ounce  of  that  metal.  Descending  the 
mountain  slopes  to  the  plains  and  settlements  of  Kansas,  we  shoiUd 
find  that  the  price  of  the  rags,  estimated  in  silver,  would  exchange  for 
many  reams  of  paper.  As  we  advanced  onward  from  west  to  east, 
rags  would  command  a  still  greater  equivalent  of  silver  and  piqf»er  a 
less,  or  their  relative  values  would  approximate  more  and  more  until 
in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts  three  pounds  of  rags  would  command 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  of  paper..  This  illustrates  the 
law,  that  the  pnce  of  raw  material  tends  to  rise  as  we  aj^roach  the 
places  where  there  \»  association  for  labor  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 

The  prices  of  finished  commodities  move  in  a  direction  precisely  the 
reverse.  They  dedine  as  raw  materials  advance  in  price.  These  tend 
to  approximate,  as  the  power  derived  from  association  becomes  pro- 
ductive of  wealth ;  the  highest  price  of  the  one  being  found  acoom- 
panying  the  lowest  price  of  the  other.  This  movement  of  approxi- 
mation, in  their  exchangeable  values,  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
advancing  civilization. 

The  same  results  meet  our  view  a»  we  look  backwards  in  time.  A 
qnantity  of  silk,  which  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  cost  twenty- 
five  francs,  can  be  purchased  now  for  one  and  a  half  ;^  while  about 
three  francs  was  at  that  time  the  eost  of  entertaining  royally  eiffht 
persons.  Four  quires  of  paper  would  then  command  in  silver  the  viuue 
of  a  hog,  and  two  reams  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  an  ox.  The 
more  finished  a  conmiodity  is,  the  greater  is  the  certainty  that  it  will 
fall  in  price.  These  are  natural  results  of  tiie  power  of  associaUoo 
among  men.  The  instrument  to  whsch  they  are  most  indebted  for 
this  power  is  money. 

Commodities  tend  to  go  where  their  relative  value  \»  highest  Raw 
materials,  therefore,  are  attracted  to  tibose  places  where  uie  power  of 
combination  is  most  developed,  and  in  which  conse«oently  land  or 
labor  rise  in  price.  The  precious  metals  which  are  the  materials  for 
^exchanges,  follow  the  sanse  tendency.  There,  also,  tie  most  ftuished 
commodities  are  cheapest.  The  facility  of  using  the  precioua  metala 
for  their  chief  purpose  gives  ease  and  power  in  the  operation  of  in- 
dividual demeanor  and  enteiprise^  and  gives  power  to*  associations  for 
great  purposes. 
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Vt71fBKR  TO  BB  UtPORTSl THBIR  €HARAOTKR — XmOT  ITPON  KXISTIHtt 

8LAVB6 UPON  MASTBR8 — UPON  THE  BTATK — XZPSRIXNCK  OF  HIS- 
TORY  THB  MII^ITART  POINT  OP  VIEW INCRBA8S  OF  SLAYB  POPULA- 
TION— BARLT  LEGISLATION  REGULATING  THE  SLAVE-TRADE — RESO- 
LUTIONS RECOMMENDED. 

Ik  tiie  first  plaee,  eonsider  the  number  of  Africaos  wkick 
it  will  be  neeesBar  J  to  import  for  the  attainment  of  any  given 
«nd — ^take  the  end  proposed^  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
«lave  staples,  (whida  will  include  the  one  oC  increasing  the 
auKMint  of  slarve  laber,)  and  suppose  it  be  desirable  to  decrease 
these  prices  any^iFen  ratio,  say  one-half.  K^ow,  the  nnmber 
'Of  slaves  in  the  I^ited  States  is  about  four  millions.  As  H  iB 
necessary,  of  course,  to  double  the  amount  of  labor,  the  im- 
portation of  at  least  an  equal  number  of  Africans  from  Guinea 
will  be  required.  But  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  increase 
of  labor  in  this  case  is  not  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  la- 
borers. From  what  the  undersigned  has  seen  in  the  West 
Indies,  coinciding  with  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  comnaring  American  slaves  with  native 
Africans,  the  conclusion  drawn  of  one-half  in  favor  of  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  former  is  not  too  great;  one-tiurd 
is  certainly  within  bounds ;  three  Americans  are  surely  equal 
to  four  Africans ;  the  number  then  to  be  imported  will  be 
4-8  of  four  millions.  The  value  of  our  ^aves,  in  a  more  in- 
4u8trial  point  of  view,  will  also  be  depreciated  by  contami- 
nation at  least  1-4,  equal  to  one  million,  which  will  require 
fin  additional  importation  of  4-3  of  one  million,  in  all,  equal 
to  4-3  of  four  millions,  added  to  4-3  of  one  ttiillioii.  Nor  Sg 
this  alL  We  have  seen  that  labor  is  but  one  ef  the  eiemeats 
of  price;  to  reduce  the  priee  of  any  article  one-half,  itte 
necessary  to  reduce  the  cG«t,  not  only  of  one,  but  all  its  ele- 
«nents.  Kow  we  have  seen  that  the  slave-trade  will  not  effect 
the  first  element,  the  land,  nor  to  any  great  extent  the  third, 
the  trMiq)ortation,  but  only  the  second,  the  labor.  It  followi, 
then,  that  the  effect  (Mrodnced  by  the  slave-trade  upon  this 
last  element  must  not  only  be  equal  to  one-half  of  itself,  but 
also  compensate  for  its  inefficiency  as  to  the  other  two.  It  ii 
difficult  to  express  the  result  in  figures,  because  the  statbtiea 
do  not  furnish  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  prop<»iion  Isoa- 
tributed  to  Uie  price  by  each  elem^it;  but  two-fifths  would 

*  It  may  at  weU  b«  obeerred,  in  conoladiniif  the  pnblieation  of  Mr.  Pett^^rflw't 
report^  that  the  whole  eubjeot  is  still  before  the  Legislature  of  Soath  CaroliaHi 
And  thai  it  promises  still  to  ^  s  froiifiil  theme  for  diBci28sioD.«{EDlTOB.) 
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scarcely  be  too  ^reat  a  proportion  for  the  land  and  transpor- 
tation^  leaving  tnree-fiftns  lor  the  labor  alone.  The  reduction 
upon  this  2-5  (equal  to  2-3  of  the  labor  element)  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  same  means,  that  is  an  additional  impor- 
tation of  2-8  of  4  millions  of  American  slaves  will  be  required, 
which,  by  the  previous  calculation,  is  equal  to  4-3  of  2-3  of  4 
millions  of  Africans.  Hence  the  grand  total  of  importation 
to  accomplish  a  reduction  of  1-2  in  the  price  of  slave  staples 
will  be  4-3  of  4  millions,  plus  4-3  of  1  million,  plus  4-3  of  2-3 
of  4  millions,  equal  to  10  2-9  millions.  This  result  will  doubt- 
less be  surprising  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reasoning 
loosely  on  such  subject  and  of  considering  political  problems 
as  involving  only  one  condition,  and  to  be  solved  by  simple 
arithmetic  ^one,  whereas  the  calculas  would  be  a  much  more 
suitable  instrument  of  investigation.  Notthat  the  undersijped 
believes  for  a  moment  that  the  project  would  so  thus  far — 
quite  the  contrary ;  he  has  given  the  measure  the  benefit  of 
every  possible  contingency,  ei  supposing  that  the  action  of 
the  laws  of  trade  upon  diis  commerce  would  be  healthy,  and 
that  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  product  would  he  pro- 
portional only  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production ; 
whereas,  long  before  the  cupidity  of  the  King  of  Dahomey 
or  the  philanthropv  of  the  slave  trader  \^ere  satisfied,  the 
market  would  be  glutted,  slave  labor  worthless  and  an  incu- 
bus upon  the  country,  the  price  of  its  products  barely  above 
the  point  of  physical  subsistence  owine  to  the  necessary  com- 
petition among  producers.  We  should  see  again — ^the  times 
of  1844-^5 — cotton  down  to  6  or  6  cents,  the  English  manufSac- 
turer  bloated  with  wealth,  and  the  planter  scarcely  able  to 
purchase  provisions  or  clothing  for  his  slaves. 

Having  thus  formed  some  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
Africans,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  in  order  to 
produce  an  appreciable  effect  upon  our  economical  situation, 
it  is  advisable  next  to  consider  the  character  of  this  popu- 
lation, with  which  the  land  is  to  be  filled.  From  the  con- 
scientious and  respectable  Wilberforce  down  to  the  ^^  scrub" 
yankee  a^tat<»*  of  the  present  day^  it  has  been  the  cant  of 
Abolitionists  to  dwell  upon  the  native  African,  as  a  paragon 
of  all  the  virtues  contained  in  the  human  breast ;  his  kmdness, 
humanity,  attachment  to  the  domestic  ties,  have  been  portrayed 
in  florid  colors.  Hiis  is  but  the  voice  of  fiEtnaticism ;  the  im- 
partial world  cannot  be  always  blind  to  the  truth.  In  his 
native  land,  the  African  is  a  barbarian.  A  faint  attempt  at 
society,  founded  it  is  true  upon  the  sword,  and  some  notion  of 
the  culinary  art  alone  lift  nim  above  the  savage ;  in  fdl  other 
important  respects  they  are  alike.  Even  his  society  is  but  a 
senes  of  despotisms;  each  superior  grade  being  absolute 
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master  of  that  beneath  it ;  laws  and  self-contarol  are  unknown, 
and  cruelty  is  esteemed  an  appropriate  manner  of  manifesting 
the  most  elevating  emotions — ^reli^on,  grief,  joy  for  victor. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  sanguinary  "customs'*  so  often 
described  bj  travelers.  Polygamy,  theft,  violence  and  false- 
hood, are  virtues ;  nothing  is  so  ennobling  as  the  gratification 
of  revenge,  and  the  more  cruel  the  means,  the  more  credit  to 
the  actor.  The  shedding  of  blood  is  gratelul  to  dieir  6od, 
whose  attributes  are  of  the  most  bestial  description.  A  violent 
death  is  the  natural  and  anticipated  end  of  a  vicious  life. 
Add  to  this  a  dislike  of  forei^ers,  as  manifested  in  the  assas- 
sination of  travelers,  and  we  nave  a  faithful  picture  of  neffro 
life  at  home.  Between  them  and  us  there  is  no  sympamy, 
no  point  of  contact ;  our  system  of  civilization  and  theirs  of 
barbarism  cannot  exist  side  by  side,  one  must  yield.  Li 
Africa  death  to  the  European  is  the  method  of  reconciling 
this  incompatibility.  Sucn  is  the  population,  which,  chatter- 
ing a  foreign  tongue,  is  to  be  distributed  in  myriads  through- 
out the  land. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  vast  and  novel  influx  would 
affect  our  -slaves  only  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  All 
history  and  experience  teach  that  the  infusion  of  an  inferior 
class  of  beings  in  the  midst  of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause 
are  their  superiors,  is  detrimental.  Had  not  that  crowd  of 
wretched  foreigners  and  barbarians  flowed  into  Rome  during 
the  latter  davs  of  the  Republic,  and  by  contamination,  cor- 
rupted the  Koman  Plebs.,  she  had  never  lost  her  liberties. 
Her  regeneration  re<][uired  the  invasion  of  another  race,  rude, 
it  is  true,  but  hardy  m  all  the  virtues  that  form  the  strength 
of  manhood.  We  have  seen  the  position  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence occupied  by  the  native  African ;  it  is  not  venturing 
upon  debatable  ground  to  assign  a  totally  different  and 
higher  position  to  the  American  slave.  The  foundation  of 
character  is  doubtless  the  same,  but  here  every  influence  is 
brouffht  to  develope  its  favorable,  there  its  unfavorable  side ; 
here  his  vices  are  repressed  by  force,  if  need  be,  there  they 
procure  him  distinction  and  importance ;  here  he  is  elevated 
and  sustained  by  an  all-powerful  civilization,  there  the  effect 
of  natural  barbarism  keeps  him  to  a  stagnant  level.  Indeed, 
so  completely  has  a  residence  of  several  generations  in  a  chris- 
tian land  altered  his  bein^,  that  but  for  nis  intellectual  infe- 
rioritv,  his  color,  and  his  want  of  the  power  to  stand  alone, 
the  American  slave  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  of  the 
same  race.  Labor  is  no  longer  so  essentially  repugnant  to 
his  disposition,  as  to  necessitate  the  continual  terror  of  the 
lash  to  force  him  to  its  discharge.  He  feels  an  interest  in  the 
soil  upon  which  he  works,  and  recognizes  the  solidarity  exist- 
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ing  between  himaelf  and  bis  owner.  He  is  attatehed  to  the 
family  when  treated  with  kindness,  is  proud  of  his  yoong 
master  and  mistress,  and  who  greeted  us  on  our  return  home 
daring  the  school  vacations,  with  a  warmer  welcome  or  a 
more  beaming  &ce  than  the  did  servants  of  the  household. 
He  is  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  freedom ; 
nor  has  he  ever  seen  his  own  race  in  that  position,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  wretched  half-breeds,  tbat  linger  about  ex- 
citing neither  his  respect  nor  his  envy.  He  regaros  the  white 
man  as  something  superior ;  considers  liberty  as  peculiar  to 
him,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  the  slave.  Hence  he  has 
but  little  aspiration  towards  that  which  he  cannot  by  any 
possibilitv  attain.  Nature  has  created  him  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior,  and  the  thought  of  resistance  rarely 
crosses  his  mind  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  transient  idea,  ex- 
cited by  some  peculiar  circumstances.  Obedience  has  con- 
.  sequentty  become  a  part  of  his  nature ;  he  obeys  not  from 
fear,  but  from  education.  His  moral  nature  is  instructed;  he 
is  no  longer  a  mere  animal  of  toil ;  he  knows  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong ;  that  because  he  is  a  slave,  he  is 
not  therefore  free  from  the  obligations  of  duty,  but  is  respon- 
sible as  a  moral  agent.  True  he  has  not  the  mtellect  to  com- 
prehend the  great  truths  of  Christianity^  but  it  has  teaching 
8.uited  even  to  his  capacitv,  and  it  will  require  exceeding 
hardihood  to  deny  the  weight  of  such  considerations.  Jn  the 
midst  of  this  people,  of  whom  we  are  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  physical  gu{u*dian8,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  class  of 
creatures  in  all  essential  developments  entirely  different,  who 
do  not  what  they  are  commanded,  but  what  tney  are  forced 
to  do ;  who  recognize  no  duties ;  who  have  never  heard  of  laws, 
to  whoi?a  industry  is  unknown ;  who  are  yet  to  learn  that 
treachery  and  bloodshedding  are  wrong,  who  have  been  torn 
from  their  native  land,  and  transfeired  to  a  strange  soil  and  a 
strange  climate,  to  obey  the  behests  of  a  strange  master. 
What  will  be  the  effect  iipon  our  slaves)  Those  who  antici- 
pate only  the  elevation  of  the  barbarian,  have  sadly  misread 
nistory,  and  particularly  the  history  of  this  race.  There  are 
races  in  the  world  capable,  apparently,  of  indefinite  self  de- 
velopment, as  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic ;  others  have  this  power 
up  to  a  certain  degree,  as  the  E^ptians,  and  perhaps  the 
Chinese ;  others  are  without  it,  ana  prominentlv  among  them 
the  negro  race.  They  receive  all  light  from  above ;  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  good  influ- 
ences, but  to  none  save  ffood  influences.  The  tendency  of 
such  is  always  downwards,  and  evil  communications  wUl 
corrupt  more  than  good  examples  can  improve.  Hence  it  is^ 
that  our  planters  make  such  a  point  oi  sending  an  incorrigi- 
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ble  negro  entirely  out  of  the  State.  The  great  improyement, 
which  we,  under  Providence,  have  been  me  means  of  effect- 
ing, is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  slave-trade  never  fionrished 
in  America,  and,  for  many  years,  has  been  suppressed.  Be- 
open  this  flood-gate  of  impurity,  and  all  that  we  have  accom- 
plished in  half  a  century  would  be  lost ;  the  cheapest  defense 
of  our  institution  would  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  experiment 
the  good  and  the  bad  would  be  irrevocably  confounded,  ana 
what  would  be  the  moral  specific  gravity  of  the  compound,  it 
is  distasteful  to  ccn^ecture.  So  much  for  the  effect  upon  our 
slaves. 

As  masters,  we  would  have  still  less  reason  to  be  jmitified 
with  the  result.  In  the  present  condition  of  South  Carolina, 
a^cultural  life  is  preferred  by  the  great  majority  of  her  , 
citizens,  and  is  recommended  by  many  other  ccmsiaeratioius 
than  mere  pecuniary  interest  They  are  loth  to  yield  up  or 
desert  the  homes  of  their  forefathers.  They  find  that  tneir 
natural  feeling  of  independence  are  ^tified,  by  treading 
habitually  their  own  grounds ;  that  their  children  ^row  m  in 
a  purer  atmosphere,  far  from  the  temptations  ot  city  life. 
The  Commonwealth,  too,  derives  an  advantage  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  refined  and  educated  body  of 
citizens,  who  are,  perhaps,  more  warmly  attached  to  her  soil, 
from  owning  it,  and  directly  superintending  its  cultivation. 
But  to  the  existence  of  this  class  of  population,  the  certainty  * 
of  security  to  isolated  families  is  an  absolute  requisite.  Hence, 
it  exists  only  in  countries  such  as  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  have  ^nerally  been  free  from  the  curse  of 
foreign  invasion  and  internal  violence;  while  in  France, 
Spain,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  unknown,  with  the  occasional  exception 
ot  some  feudal  ^ron,  who  still  keeps  up  an  army  of  retamers, 
sufficient  to  ensure  his  castle  against  surprise.  One  of  the 
charms  of  plantaticm  life  consists  in  the  pleasant  intercourse  • 
between  master  and  dave ;  characterized,  as  it  generally  is, 
by  kindness  of  feeling  on  both  sides.  Ilie  intioduotion  of 
half  a  million  raw  Africans,  such  as  have  been  described, 
would  quickly  alter  this  state  of  thin^.  The  idea  oS  leaving 
one's  family,  even  for  a  day,  amid  a  mass  of  barbarians — 
vicious,  unruly,  discontented,  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  force, 
speaking  a  differeot  langna^  and  never  having  learned  to 
regard  their  master  as  their  friend — would  be  revolting  to 
human  nature.  We  would  gradually  come  to  live  as  in  Ovd 
yfest  Indies  and  Europe ;  proprietors  would  cluster  in  citiee 
and  villages,  paying  only  occasional  visits  to  their  property ; 
plantations  woold  soon  be  held  in  ec^rtnership,  as  invest- 
ments, and  the  only  interest  felt  would  be*  in  the  Actor's  bal- 
ance.   The  owper  would  ceaae  to  disturb  himself  about  the 
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moral  or  physical  condition  of  his  slave.  How  could  he 
sympathize  with  creatures  with  whom  he  could  not  even  con- 
verse? How  could  he  expose  his  children  to  a  gane  of  sava- 
ges, accustomed  to  poison  or  to  murder;  or,  if  ne  nad  been 
so  unlucky  as  to  purchase  out  of  a  nation  of  diat  description 
— ^to  cannibalism?  K  perchance  his  servants  died  from 
cruelty,  or  over  work,  in  his  absence,  the  slave-trade  would 
offer  a  cheap  substitute,  and  there  would  be  no  neighborhood 
of  gentlemen  to  brand  him  with  public  oninion.  We  would 
soon  be  driven  to  all  those  appliances,  wnich  are  necessary 
where  force  is  acknowledged,  to  be  the  only  lever  of  govern- 
ment. That  such  a  change  would  take  place  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. To  pronounce  it  desirable  would  be  to  offer  a  senseless 
indignity  to  every  owner  of  a  plantation;  for  though,  in 
argument  with  strangers,  we  frequently  treat  the  bond  be- 
tween master  and  slave — ensuring  protection  to  the  one  and 
obedience  to  the  other — as  merelv  pecuniary ;  yet,  we  con- 
fess to  ourselves,  that  this  mode  of  defending  the  institution 
is  forced  ujjon  us  by  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  consider- 
ations as  will  be  appreciated  by  our  opponents ;  while  every 
slaveholder  would  be  indignant  at  tiie  thought  that  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  surrounded  from  his  youth  had  no  other 
claim  upon  him  than  his  horse  or  his  ox.  The  injurious  effect 
of  the  slave-trade,  under  this  aspect,  would  be  more  severely 
felt  in  the  parishes  than  in  the  hill  country — owing  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  slave  population,  which  always 
has  existea  there,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  always 
will  exist 

K  the  relation  of  individual  owners  towards  their  slaves 
would  be  affected,  not  less  would  be  the  change  in  the  re- 
lation of  society  to  the  subject  masses  in  its  bosom.  It  is  a 
universal  opinion  abroad,  that  we  retain  our  authority  through 
the  ignorance  of  our  slaves  as  to  their  real  strength ;  exacUy 
the  reverse  is  the  case :  we  hold  it  undisputed — because  of 
their  knowledge  of  their  real  strength.  An  ignorant  man  is 
controlled  only  by  visible  exhibition  of  power;  it  requires 
education — and  a  considerable  degree  of  education — to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  obedience  to  the  law,  as  such ;  to  enable 
him  to  see,  in  the  sheriff,  not  an  individual  man,  nor  the 
leader  of  an  armed  posse,  but  the  representative  of  the  latent 
force  of  a  whole  society.  His  is  an  idea  inculcated  by  knowl- 
edge— ^not  ignorance.  Prussia  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  education,  in  causing  a  nation  of  brave  men  to  sub- 
mit to  an  unlimited  military  despotism.  Were  our  slaves 
ignorant  savages,  we  would,  indeed,  hold  our  individual  lives 
by  sufferance,  visible  power  and  authority  they  would  re- 
spect, and  nothing  else ;  hence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  render 
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power  visible — ^tmseen,  it  would  be  despised.  Moreover, 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  can  be  educated  to  obedience, 
and  the  opposite.  An  African,  whose  ancestors  have  delighted 
his  youth  with  tales  of  war  and  resistance  to  control,  grows 
up  with  this  sentiment  strong  in  his  breast ;  the  American 
slave,  who  has  never  heard,  save  of  peaceable  submission,  ie 
natundlj  inclined  to  submit  Some  nations,  by  bein^  often 
conquered,  have  been  thus  rendered  permanent  cowards,  and 
flee  at  the  sight  of  a  soldier  or  a  policeman.  We  suck  in  re- 
bellion or  obedience  with  our  mother's  milk.  The  Americans 
afford  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  Perhaps  no  nation  on 
the  globe  is  more  high  tempered,  restless,  excitable  and 
violent  in  resistance  to  illegitimate  authority,  than  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  Southern  States ;  yet,  none  submit  with  more 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  the  commands  of  the  law,  how- 
ever disagreeable.  The  American  General  at  the  head  of  a 
conquering  army  in  Mexico,  with  a  prostrate  nation  at  his 
feet,  was  orderea  to  lay  down  his  command  and  appear  be- 
fore a  court  martial ;  he  unhesitatindy  obeyed  the  mandate; 
Mexicans  were  unable  to  compr^end  such  conduct;  an 
American  would  have  been  incapable  of  comprehending  any 
other;  the  one  had  been  educated  to  law,  the  other  to  aniu^chy. 
Our  slaves  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  influence  as  our- 
selves; they  obey,  without  question,  the  law  of  their  position ; 
and  as  a  remarkable  consequence,  there  has  not  been  a  com- 
motion in  the  slave  population  of  this,  the  most  decidedly 
slave  State  in  the  Union,  since  the  suppression  of  the  trade, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1822,  whicn  was  entirely  owin^ 
to  emissaries  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  was^  moreover,  much 
exaggerated  in  the  reports  of  the  time.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  another  will  ever  take  place?  A  partial  outbreak  they, 
of  course,  will  not  make ;  and  the  same  knowledge  which 
would  flt  them  for  a  ^neral  insurrection,  will  most  eSectually 
deter  them,  by  showmg  its  utter  futility.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  sava^,  a  new  night  would  descend ;  the  very  igno- 
rance by  which  they  would  be  incapacitated  for  a  srand 
scheme,  would  urge  them  to  outrages,  individual  and  con- 
ceftedf  of  a  minor  character,  for  which  an  unknown  tongue 
would  fuSbrd  convenient  means  of  concealment.  Thefts, 
murdera^lantation  riots  would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  until 
the  old  West  India  system  was  introduced,  to  which  we  would 
soon  be  driven* 

Such  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  realization  of  this 
project,  upon  slaves,  slaveholders,  and  the  community  at 
targe.  Experiences  corroborate  Ihese  deductions.  The  a¥^l 
character  of  Boman  slavery,  where  the  bond  ot  duty  was  not 
correlative,  and  where  it  was  consequently  not  considered 
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improper  to  expose  snch  daves  as  had  onflired  the  period  of 
active  labor,  to  starve  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  its  worst  featares  were  devel- 
oped by  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  which  by  reducing  whole 
nations  of  barbarians  to  captivity,  produced  effects  simUar  to 
those  of  the  modem  slave-trade,  ^ut  it  is  useless  to  investi- 
gate a  system,  which,  in  its  practical  operations,  has  so  lit^ 
similarity  to  our  own.  The  West  India  system,  in  its  origin 
•nd  general  features,  offers  many  more  points  of  contact,  yet 
we  mow  that  there  the  slave  was  considered  a  mere  instra- 
ment  of  labor;  that  the  problem  was  at  a  given  price,  to  ex- 
tort from  him  the  greatest  amount  of  wori^ ;  that  the  average 
length  of  his  life  was  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  his 
place  was  supplied  with  a  new  African;  that  the  idea  <^  any 
other  than  a  mere  economical  relation  between  them,  never 
entered  into  the  brain  of  either — the  negro  exchanged  an 
African  for  an  American  master,  whether  me  exchange  were 
beneficial  depended  upon  circumstances— that  one  desideratnm 
was  to  prevent  his  killing  himself  or  his  master,  being  from 
Ms  barbarous  nature,  prone  to  do  both ;  that  tiie  means  of 
control  were  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  authority ;  chains,  cart- 
whips,  swords,  barracons  were  in  ordinary  use  on  every  plan- 
tation. Certainly  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
their  system  and  ours.  Nor  is  the  history  of  Oarolina  devoid  of 
the  teachings  of  exp^enoe  to  those  who  are  witling  to  be 
taught.  One  peculiarity  of  the  ante-revolutionary  syBteni, 
was  the  great  apprehension  manifested  of  certain  omenees, 
whidi  now  rarely  occur,  or  if  so,  are  not  attended  with  seri- 
onw  consequences.  Runawavs  seem  to  have  been,  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  great  objects  of^dread ;  every  variety  of  punMi* 
ment  was  invented  to  deter  them,  and  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  as  contemporaneous  narratives  show  them  to  have 
filled  the  woods,  and  to  have  been  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  recognizable  only  by  the  brand  of  their  owner 
bsmit  in  upon  them.  Another  was  the  continual  fear  of  in- 
surrection, for  which  there  was  ample  justification.  Another, 
was  the  cruel  coq>oreal  nature  of  the  punishments  prescribed. 
A  ^ance  at  the  statute  book  will  bring  these  facts  into  relirf. 

^fering  violence  to  a  christian  white  person,  was  puniriied, 
for  the  second  offense,  by  splitting  the  nose  and  burning  the 
&ce;  for  the  third  offense,  death.  (Acts  of  Assemblv,  1890, 
sec.  1 ;  Acts  of  Assembly,  1712,  sec.  17.)  For  petty  weeny, 
the  punishment  was,  second  offense,  cutting  off  the  ear,  or 
branding  on  the  forehead;  third  offense,  splitting  the  noee; 
fourth  offense  death.    (Acts  of  Assembly,  1712,  sec.  IQ.) 

Every  captain  was  required  to  pursue  and  capture  a  mna- 
way,  dead  or  alive.    (Acts  of  Assembly,  1690)  sec.  9.)    For 
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the  &nt  oSeim^  tlu»  pnniBbment  was  whipping ;  for  the  fiee^ 
cod,  brandiiiK  ^ith  the  letter  B. ;  for  the  third  catting  off 
the  ear;  for  tae  fourth,  gelding:  for  the  fifth,  cutting  off  one 
legt  or  death.    (Acta  of  Afifiembly,  1712,  sec.  19«^ 

The  Act  of  1751,  reeiting  that  poisonings  had  oecome  very 
frequent,  proceeds  to  denounce  an  especid  punishment  upon 
that  horriole  crime,  &c.,  &c.,  &e. 

Indeed,  the  punishments  upon  slayea  were  entirely  differ^ 
ejat  from  those  now  existing,  and  from  those  imposed  at  the 
time  upon  the  whites-^an  appeal  being  made  in  the  one  case 
to  the  Dody,  in  the  other  to  tne  moral  nature.  Most  of  the 
offisnses^aboyementioned,  have  disappeared  or  have  ceased 
to  excite  apprehension,  and  the  penalties  have  been  forgotten, 
insomuch  that  few  know  they  ever  existed.  What  was  the 
reason  of  this  change  t  Why  is  it  that  our  goT«i[iment  of 
slaves  is  so  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  last  century,  or 
is  BOW  in  the  West  Indies!  Something  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  prugress  of  the  world,  and  to  the  fact,  that  we  have 
been  subjected  to  all  the  elevating  influences  of  republican 
govemolent,  which  has  taught  us  the  difficult  lesson  of  self^ 
restraint.  Knowing  no  superior,  we  are  free  from  that  petty 
tyranny,  so  universally  characteristic  of  those  who  have  tnem* 
selves  a  master.  It  is  a  pardonable  vanity  to  suppose  this 
form  of  government  best  calculated  to  develope  all  that  is 
noble  and  generous  in  a  people.  But  our  ancestors,  though 
n^  republicans^  were  in  most  respects  free  as  ourselves. 
Neither  can  this  difference  be  ascribed  to  their  former  cruelty 
of  disposition.  Befinement  and  humanity  were  their  posses- 
8i<m  in  Ikigland  and  France,  and  were  cherished  by  them 
also  in  the  forests  of  America.  Bigotry  and  savage  in^e- 
raoce  formed  no  part  of  their  character;  thev  were  not  WTt<^ 
b«mers  or  qoaker-hangers,  nor  did  they  in  the  mere  wonton* 
nees  of  despotism  enact  unnecessary  Blue  Laws.  In  all  their 
troubles,  they  never  forgot  that  their  origin  was  in  the  upper, 
not  die  lower  classes  of  the  fatherland,  indeed,  it  was  tound 
necessary  to  impose  in  these  very  statutes,  heavy  penalties 
upon  such  masters  as  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  inflict  the 
croel  punishments  prescribed,  proving  that  they  were  revolt- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  individuals,  but  deemed  by  the  collective 
le^slative  wisdom  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  State. 
But  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  sevmty ; 
tbe^  are  set  forth  in  the  preambles  to  the  statutes  th^aaselvee 
— that  to  the  Act  of  1713  is  as  follows :  "  Whereas  the  plan- 
tations and  estates  of  this  Province  cannot  be  well  and  snffi-* 
ciently  managed  and  brought  into  use  witluTut  the  labor  and 
semce  of  negroes^  Mid  o&er  slaves,  and  forasmuch  as  the 
negroes  and  other  slaves  brougjbt  among  the  people  of  this 
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Province  for  that  purpose  are  of  barbarous,  wild  and  savage 
natures,  such  as  renders  them  wholly  unqualified  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws,  customs,  and  practices  of  this  Province, 
but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  other  constitutions, 
laws  and  orders  should  in  this  rrovince  be  made  and  enacted 
for  the  good  regulating  and  ordering  of  them,  as  may  restrain 
the  disorders,  rapines  and  inhumanity  to  which  they  are 
naturally  prone  and  inclined,  and  may  also  tend  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  people  of  this  Province  and  their  eetates, 
Be  it  therefore,  <fec.,  &c."  Hat  to  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  of 
1740,  says,  "  Whereas,  the  great  importation  of  negroes  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  who  are  generally  of  a  barbarqus  and 
savage  disposition,  may  hereafter  prove  of  very  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  Province,  and 
which  we  have  now  more  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of,  from 
the  late  rising  in  rebellion  of  a  great  number  of  negroes, 
lately  imported  into  this  Province  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  thickest  settlements  of  this  Province,  and  barbarously 
murdering  upwards  of  twenty  persons  of  his  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  OT  this  Province,  within  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
capital  of  this  Province,  &c.,  &c."  He  preambles  to  vari- 
ous other  Acts  are  substantially  the  same.  Here,  then,  we 
have  this  mystery  revealed.  We  at  length  understand  why 
a  runaway  should  be  so  fearful  a  character ;  why  poisonings 
should  be  so  common  as  to  attract  especial  legislative  notice; 
why  petty  larceny  should  be  so  incorrigible.  The  African 
was  of  "a  barbarous,  wild,  and  savage  nature,"  "naturaJly 
prone  to  disorders,  rapines  and  inhumanity,"  in  his  own 
country ;  transferring  him  among  a  people  whom  he  did  not 
know,  and  with  whom  he  could  not  converse,  did  not  alter 
these  traits.  Accustomed  to  obey  only  visible  manifestations 
of  brute  force,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  same  machinery 
here  to  accomplish  the  same  end ;  hence,  the  cutting  off  of 
ears,  branding,  splitting  of  noses,  cutting  off  of  legs.  It  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  his  physical  senses,  yfnst  did  he 
know  of  duty 8  What  did  he  care  for  a  moral  rebuke! 
He  must  see  nis  blood  flow.  That  had  always  been  in  his 
eyes  the  appropriate  method  of  manifesting  disapprobation, 
and  that  idone  did  he  comprehend.  Such  a  diaracter,  escaped 
into  the  swamps,  was,  indeed,  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood ; 
famishing  from  hunger,  without  the  means  of  speech,  which 
might  enable  him  to  impose  on  a  passer-by — restrained  by  no 
idea  of  right  or  wrong,  he  plunged  at  night,  like  a  rav^ious 
wolf,  on  sleeping  household,  or  attacked  m  bands,  with  staves 
and  poles,  the  unwary  traveler.  What  hope  was  there  of 
permanently  reforming  such  a  creature  from  theft!  The 
offending  member  must  be  cut  off  on  slight  provocation,  leet 
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it  infect  the  Bound.    Sach  was  the  Borgery  reqniBite,  and 
such  waB  the  Bnrgerj  employed. 

The  regnlationB  for  securing  the  province  against  insurrec- 
tions, (mere  local  affairs  it  is  true,  but  very  bloodjr,)  originated 
in  the  same  causes ;  slave  huts  were  to  be  caretully  searched 
at  certain  periods  for  concealed  weapons,  guns,  clubs,  &c, 
&c.;  every  master  was  required  to  keep  his  gun  ^^in  the 
most  private,  and  least  frequented  room  in  the  house,"  "every 
white  man  under  sixty,  was  to  go  to  church  with,  and  carrv 
into  the  church,"  his  musket  and  six  rounds,  and  the  Churcn 
Wardens  were  to  enforce  this  regulation ;  penalties  were  im- 
posed upon  the  neglect  to  comply  with  these  laws.    Nor 
need  the  apprehension  of  our  ancestors  seem  idle ;  surrounded 
by  a  population  as  they  have  described  it,  such  precautions 
were  eminently  necessary,  and  were  tested  on  more  than  one 
occasion.    The  West  Indies  furnish  a  lamentable  instance  of 
the  folly  of  filling  the  countrv  with  a  preponderating  number 
of  barbarians.    Ci  Jamaica,  lor  instance,  the  ratio  in  1821,  is 
said  to  have  been  as  28,000  whites  to  845,000  slaves.    Conse- 
quently, when  the  mother  country,  like  Saturn  of  old,  raised 
her  hand  to  destroy  them,  they  succumbed  without  a  struggle ; 
the  disjointed  fragments  of  their  former  society  floated  awhile 
upon  a  sea  of  enemies,  and  then  disappeared  forever.    In 
those  islands,  where  the  contest  lay  between  master  and  slave, 
similar  causes  produced  similar  results.    It  would  be  woful 
statesmanship  to  overlook  this  effect  of  a  revival  of  the  slave- 
trade,  when  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  Ae  West 
Indies,  shows  that  in  such  an  event,  commotions  must  be 
frequent,  and  will  always  be  excited  by  discontented  Africans. 
The  great  Jamaica  rebellion  of  1760  commenced  on  a  plan- 
tation, where  the  slaves  had  been  well  treated,  and  was 
entirely  owing  to  a  negro,  who  had  been  a  chief  in  his  own 
country,  and  was  hence  particularly  restive  in  slavery.    Nor 
do  we  enjoy  an  immunity  from  foreign  invasion.    Suppose 
then  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  to  be  accompanied  by  all 
its  anticipated  advantages,  that  the  whites  be  merely  the  di- 
rectors, each  of  a  great  number  of  slaves,  in  the  ratio  of  di- 
recting to  executing  powers;  suppose  this  to  be  the  only 
occupation  for  a  white  man,  we  snould  be  confronted  by  the 
fatal  example  of  the  West  Indies,  where  this  system  existed 
in  perfection,  where  the  masters  were  afraid  to  appeal  to 
arms  against  the  mother  country,  lest  a  decree  of  emancipation 
should  raise  a  wave  of  barbaric  ferocity  to  overwhelm  them. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  render  us,  as  it  did  them,  slothfiil, 
idle,  sensual,  without  energy  or  the  capacity  of  resistance, 
and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  everv  opponent.    In  a  mere 
military  point  of  view,  then,  the  slave-trade  would  work  a 
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Berious  injury  by  smronnding  onr  heartlis  with  a  race  who 
would  be  enemies  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Another  and  most  important  lesson  is  tanght  ns  by  history. 
It  is  difficnlt  to  ascertain  the  exact  nnmber  of  Africans  im- 

Sorted  into  the  West  Indies  since  the  opening  of  the  trade, 
ut  it  is  probably  greater  than  supposed ;  some  nave  estimated 
it  for  the  British  Islands  alone  at  1,700,000,  others  at  2,100,000 ; 
others  higher  still.  After  178  years,  but  780,993  remained 
to  be  registered  for  emancipation.  Between  1680  and  1776  a 
period  of  ninety-six  years,  800,000  negroes,  it  is  said,  were 
imported  into  oanto  Domingo;  at  the  latter  date  290,800 
remained.  The  decrease  in  Cuba  has  been  estimated  by 
competent  authorities  at  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  per  annum* 
Thus  statistics  disclose  the  feartul  fact,  that  in  a  climate  simi- 
lar to  their  own,  surrounded  by  tropical  abundance,  the 
African  slave  population  has  not  even  preserved  itself  in  the 
course  of  nature,  but  despite  the  continued  renovation,  has 
decreased  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  per  cent,  in  the  century. 
Hie  fact  is  universally  admitted,  ana  in  the  British  Parliament 
was  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  slave-trade  as  an  argument 
for  keeping  open  a  source  of  suppljr.  In  the  United  States  a 
gratifying  dinerence  meets  the  view.  The  whole  number, 
imported  has  been  estimated  at  400,000.  Since  the  year 
1790  the  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  for  every  decade,  and  the  actual  number  is  now  some 
four  millions.  By  reference  to  the  character  of  the  impor- 
tations, this  fact  will  be  placed  in  a  still  more  striking  point 
of  view.  For  oVvious  reasons  the  Africans  imported  are  eel* 
dom  without  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  thus  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  best  calculated  to  increase  the  population  among 
which  they  are  diffused.  Now  the  proportion  of  female 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  between  these  ages,  is  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  slaves,  and  of  both 
males  and  females  in  like  manner,  about  forty  per  cent. ;  the 
ratio  of  increase  then  to  the  latter,  instead  of  twenty-eight, 
would  be  seventy  per  cent,  and  to  the  former  one  hundred 
and  forty  per  cent  for  each  decade.  Now  why  should  the 
slave  population  decrease  in  a  country  similar  to  their  0¥m, 
and  increase  in  one  altogether  different?  .What  can  have 
overcome  the  disadvantage  of  climate  ana  produced  snch 
contrary  results?  So  irreconcilable  a  difference  in  the  result 
must  be  owing  to  some  radical  difference  between  the  two 
systems.  They  resemble  each  other  in  every  respect  but  one, 
and  that  is  the  existence  of  the  slave-trade;  tinder  the  one 
system  it  flourished  without  limitation,  under  the  other  it 
never  existed  to  any  great  extent,  was  almost  suppressed  from 
1790)  and  absolutely  from  1808.    In  the  one,  the  various  con* 
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Bidemiions  already  alluded  to^  debarred  the  African  from  tlie 
benefit  of  his  master's  solicitude,  while  his  cheapness  deprived 
him  of  any  hold  upon  the  inferior  motives.  His  original 
vices  were  not  eradicated,  they  were  merely  accommo&ted 
to  the  new  society  in  which  he  was  placed ;  polygamy  became 
promiscuous  concubinage,  brutal  debaucheries  undermined 
nis  health,  and  continued  labor  completed  the  work  of  ruin. 
In  America  the  promptings  of  nature  and  self-interest  alike 
contributed  to  produce  the  opposite  result.  Surrounded  in 
his  manhood  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  cultivated 
the  paternal  acres  in  his  j^oulii,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
American  planter  to  be  indifferent  to  their  welfare ;  the  kind 
feelings  of  early  davs  were  exchanged  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  respectful  attacnment  and  obedience  of  age,  and  on  the 
other  lOT  a  benevolent  superintendence,  nature  revolted  at 
treating  one  in  such  a  connection  as  a  mere  instrument  of  toil. 
The  ties  of  marriage,  were  acknowledged  and  respected;  the 
claims  of  helpless  youth,  and  feeble  old  age  recognized,  and 
not  only  moral,  but  physical  wants  supplied;  if  the  cares  of  a 
Darent  sometimes  failed,  those  of  a  master  were  ever  present 
Hence  this  rapid  increase,  which  would  be  impossible  under 
the  grinding  rule  of  a  tyranny;  the  fact  is  at  once  the  conse- 
<^uence  and  proof  of  the  kindest  treatment.  Kor  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  situation  dependant  upon  virtue  alone,  from 
the  influence  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind 
would  be  exempt,  for  the  dictates  of  worldlv  advantage  coun- 
sel the  same  course  to  those  who  are  devoid  of  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities, ill-treatment  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  loss,  for  which 
there  is  no  slave-trade  to  afford  a  cheap  compensation.  Both 
classes  of  owners  are  thus  urged  by  the  motives  respectively 
most  congenifd  to  tiieir  natures  to  adopt  the  same  course. 
Bevive  the  slave-trade,  and  all  this  wul  vanish;  we  shall 
again  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  bv  statute  the  manner  of  • 
feeding  slaves,  lest  they  be  compellea,  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, to  seek  refuge  and  subsistence  in  the  forest. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be 
•miss  to  review  cursorily  tne  legislation  of  South  Carolina,  in 
reference  to  the  ouestion,  He  British,  having  repted  the 
Assiento  from  the  Spaniards,  extended  greatly  their  commerce 
wiA  Africa,  and  enjoyed,  until  1776,  a  monopoly  of  supplying 
the  Carolina  slave  market  After  the  peace  of  1783,  tne  New 
Englanders  obtained  a  participation  in  its  profits.  In  the 
earfy  hktory  of  the  Colony,  individuals,  mostly  foreigners, 
holding  high  positions  under  the  government,  were  interested 
in  this  traflSc,  and  it  flourished  greatly,  the  evil  effects  of 
which  were  soon  felt,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  statutes 
^lacted: 
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Hie  Act  of  Anembly,  of  1698,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Importttbn  of 
white  serrante,  after  ue  following  preamble: — ^whereas  the  great  nnmber  of 
negroes,  which  haye  of  late  been  imported  into  thie  Colony,  may  endanger  the 
•amy  thereof,  if  speedy  measures  be  not  taken,  and  encouragement  giren  for 
the  importation  of  white  servants" — requires  each  planter  to  take  one  white 
serrant  for  every  six  negroes,  dEC,  dEC, 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1712,  "for  the  more  effectual  preventing  of  the 
spreading  of  contagious  disorders"  rests  upon  the  following  foundation: 
'*  Whereas  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  malignant,  contagious  diseases,  brought  here  from  Africa,  and  other  pMta 
of  America,  Sbc"  Among  those  enumerated,  are  plague,  spotted  fever,  Sinn 
distemper,  and  Quinea  fever. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1714,  after  the  following  preamble :  "And  Wher^ 
as  the  number  of  negroes  do  extremely  increase  in  this  nx)vince,  and  tbrouffh 
the  afflicting  Providence  of  €k>d,  the  white  persons  do  not  proportionably 
multiply,  by  reason  whereof  the  safety  of  the  said  Province  is  gpreatly  endanger- 
ed, for  the  prevention  of  which,  for  the  future,  dEC,  d^c^"  imposes  an  additional 
duty  of  £2  upon  every  slave  over  twelve  years  imported  ^'from  any  part  of 
Africa." 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1716,  '*  to  encourage  the  importation  of  white  ser- 
vants into  this  Province,"  after  the  preamble,  "Whereas. sad  experience  hath 
tauffht  us,  that  the  small  number  of  white  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  is  not 
Bumeient  to  defend  the  same^  even  aj^ainst  our  Indian  enemies;  and  whereaa 
the  number  of  slaves  is  daily  increasing  in  this  Province,  which  may  likewise 
endanger  the  safety  thereof  if  speedy  care  be  not  taken  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  white  servants,"  requires  planters  to  take  one  for  every  ten  slavey 

«C,  dEC. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1717,  after  the  preamble,  ^'And  whereas  thej^reat 
importation  of  negroes  into  this  Province,  in  proportion  to  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  same,  whereby  the  future  safety  of  this  Province  will  be  greatly  en- 
dangered, for  the  prevention  thereof,  dEC,  &a,  imposes  an  additional  duty  d 
MO  upon  every  ncffro  slave,  *'of  any  age  or  condition,  whatsoever,  and  from 
anypi^t  of  the  world." 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1744|  <*for  the  further  preventing  the  spreading  of 
malignant  and  contagious  disorders"  has  the  following  preamble:  '*  Whereas 
it  hath  been  found  by  experience^  that  since  the  importation  of  ne^poes  and 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Afnca  into  this  Province  hath  been  prohibited,  this 
Province  in  general,  and  Charleston  in  particular,  hath  been  much  more  healthy 
than  heretofore  it  hath  been,  dEO.,  Ac" 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1740^  and  the  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1761,  following 
out  the  Act  of  1716,  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  importation  of  slaves,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  encouragement  of  white  servants. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1764,  after  the  preamble,  **  Whereas  the  importati<m 
of  negroes  equal  in  number,  to  what  have  been  imported  of  late  jeare,  may 
prove  of  the  most  dangerous  censequence,  in  many  respects  to  this  Province, 
and  the  best  way  to  obviate  such  dangers^  will  be  bj  imposing  such  additional 
duty  upon  them,  as  may  totally  prevent  tiie  evils,"  imposes  an  additional  duty 
of  £100. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1787,  enacts  that  no  negro  or  other  slave  shall  be 
imported  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  unless  master  come  in  to  reside. 

Anoth^  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1787,  both  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  enacts  **that  any  person  importing  or  bringms  into  this  State  a 
negro  slave  contrary  to  the  Act  to  regulate  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  negroes,  shall,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  such  negro 
or  slave,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture,  in  and  liy 
said  Act  prescribed." 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1788,  prohibits  the  importation  of  ncffroes  or  otiier 
slaves,  unless  at  that  time  the  property  of  citiseBs  of  the  Unit«3  States^  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Statee,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  £100. 

Hie  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1792,  after  the  preamble,  **  Whereas  it  is  deemed 
inexpedient  to  increase  tiie  number  of  slaves  within  the  State  in  oor  presf  t 
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oiremnsUiiMf  aod  eondition,''  prohibits  the  importation  of  daTW  from  Africa 
tiM  Wert  I]idiee»  or  other  placee  beyond  sets,  for  two  years. 

By  Act  of  AaBembly,  oi  1794,  extended  to  1797. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  1796,  after  the  preamble,  "Whereas,  it  appears  to  be 
highly  impolitic  to  import  negroes  from  Afriea,  or  other  place  beyond  seas^" 
jprohloits  soch  importation  11111799,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  uave,  and  a 
nae  upon  the  oaptains. 

By  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1798,  extended  to  1801. 

And  by  Act  of  Assembly,  of  1800,  extended  to  1808* 

In  18o2,  all  the  existing  Acts  were  repealed,  and  the  restriction  against  im- 
portation was  confined  to  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  other  States 
of  the  Confederacy,  unless  in  case  of  the  last,  a  certificate  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  "  under  the  hands  of  two  magistrates,  and  the  seal  of  the 
^erk  of  the  court  of  the  district,  where  the  said  negro  or  negroes  haye  resided 
for  the  lart  twelve  months,  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate^  that  suck 
•  negro  or  negroes  are  persons  of  eood  character,  and  have  not  been  concerned 
in  any  insurrection  or  rebellion.'^ 

It  IB  apparent  flrom  this  sketch,  that  the  injnrioafl  tendency 
of  the  importation  of  barbarism,  is  not  an  idea  originating 
with  yankee  abolitionists,  and  forced  upon  the  reluctant  South 
as  a  stigma;  it  was  recognized  in  Carolina  as  far  back  as 
1714 ;  nor  was  it  then  the  creature  of  sickly  and  maudlin 
ec^uivocators,  who  had  neither  the  firmness  to  give  up  the  in- 
stitution which  they  deplored  and  excused,  nor  to  follow  it  to 
its  legitimate  deductions.  There  was  no  hint  of  abolition,  no 
distrust  of  slavery ;  but  these  sterling  citizens  had  sufScient 
wisdom  to  perceive  a  vast  difference  between  a  system  of 
civilized,  and  a  system  of  barbarian  slavery.  The  great  his- 
torical Carolinians  of  1789  and  1791,  many  of  whom  were 
violently  opposed  to  this  grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, never  supposed  themselves  thereby  committed  to  au 
approval  of  the  slave-trade,  nor  thought  that  their  condem- 
nation of  this  latter  would  be  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  the 
institution  itself.  They  were  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
developingit  at  home,  of  keeping  it  free  from  all  foreign  im- 
purities. Hence  the  preambles;  hence  the  prohibitions  of 
importation  from  Africa,  or  even  from  sister  States,  unless 
with  evidence  of  good  character.  Hie  restriction  against  im- 
portation from  Mrica  was  removed  a  few  years  previous  to 
1808,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  impossibihty  of  preventing 
evasion  of  our  laws,  through  the  want  of  a  State  navy,  and  it 
was  tbouffht  better  to  bring  them  directly  from  Africa^  than 
receive  them  through  New  York,  as  pretended  Americans ; 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  State  underwent  no  change,  is  provea 
by  the  subsequent  unanimous  vote  of  her  delegation  m  Con- 
gress. It  is  to  the  wise  statesmanship  of  these  men  that  is 
owing  the  present  felicitous  condition  of  our  laboring  popu- 
lation. The  progress  of  a  joint  civilization  since  that  time^ 
has  rendered  the  treatment  of  slaves  throughout  the  TTnion 
nearly  the  same ;  there  is  therefore  no  longer  any  reason  for 
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the  Bnspicion  which  formerly  existed  with  respect  to  nesroes 
from  other  States,  and  all  laws  against  their  importation  nave 
been  repealed.  But  every  day  widens  the  distance  between 
ihe  American  and  the  native  African  slave,  and  the  wisdom 
which  coxmselled  the  passage  of  existing  laws  would  imperi- 
tively  demand  their  continuance. 

.  This  sketch  disclose,  moreover,  that  the  barbarians  them^ 
selves  were  not  the  only  barbarous  things  introduced  by  the 
blave-trade ;  it  was  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  horrid  dis- 
eases, which  were  not  connned  to  me  city  of  Charleston  alone, 
but  ^read  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  irre- 
spective of  locality  and  climate.  The  West  Indies  have  long' 
labored  under  this  affliction ;  certain  species  of  maladies,  as 
certain  species  of  sharks,  having  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
slaver's  firom  the  blight  of  Benin  to  the  bay  of  Havana. 

It  shows,  too,  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  necessity, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  maintaining  a  due  proportion 
petween  the  dominant  and  servient  races ;  the  slave-trade  was 
accompanied  by  plans  for  the  importation  of  a  corresponding 
^umber  of  white  servants.  The  message  preferring  African 
slaves  to  European  laborers ;  fortunately  we  are  not  compelled 
to  choose  between  the  two;  our  own  white  population  in- 
creases with  sufficient  rapidity  for  the  slaves  we  nave.  But 
when  it  is  proposed  to  flood  the  land  with  barbarians,  why  is 
not  some  plan  devised  for  at  least  retaining  our  own  inhabi- 
tants at  home.  A  vast  tide  has  distributed  throughout  the 
West,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  native  white  (Jarolinians  of  all  classes,  whose 
yirtues  reflect  honor  upon  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  who 
lure  no  longer  devoted  to  her  advancement  What  means  can 
be  devised  of  preventing  this  evil,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  certainly 
the  importation  of  barbarians  will  not  render  South  Carolina 
a  more  attractive  residence  either  to  rich  or  poor,  and  it  would 
pe  questionablcL  statesmanship,  to  embrace  what  the  experi- 
isnce  of  history,  and  particularly  our  own,  has  shown  to  be  an 
evil,  without  providing  in  advance  some  witidote. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  to  this  measure ;  tbe  subject 
is  not  exhausted;  many  yet  remain.  The  proposition  cannot 
be  entertained  at  all,  unless  beneficial  to  the  State,  but  the 
converse  does  not  follow;  it  could  be  easilyshown,  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  bringing  a  Virginia  neffro  to 
Carolina,  where  he  finds  nothing  c&inged,  except  the  sky 
above  him,  and  catching  one  in  Africa  to  sell  him  mto  a  land 
ia  every  respect  foreign — but  this  would  lead  into  another 
JiUie  of  arj^ment. 

.    ^6  principal  question  having  thus  been  disposed  of,  viz 
whether  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  would  be  advantageous 
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to  South  Carolina,  there  remain  certain  minor  points,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  discuss ;  and  suppose  for  this  purpose,  that 
the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  womd  be  beneficial  to  the  State| 
is  it  desirable  that  the  question  should  be  made  an  issue! 
Few  will  pretend  that  this  measure  is  a  vital  necessity,  a 
matter  of  such  overwhelming  importance  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  political  horizon,  as  did  the  claim  of  a  right  to  tax 
America  in  1776.  Will  the  advantages  resulting  from  ita^ 
agitation  e^ual  the  disadvantages  ?  Place  out  of  view  its  im- 
practicability ;  admit  for  argument's  sake  that  it  is  practicable ; 
that  the  nations  at  present  so  violently  opposed  to  it  can  be 
induced  by  soft  words  or  hard  blows  to  withdraw  their  oppo- 
sition so  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  that  the  repeal  of  the  acta 
of  Congress  can  be  obtained.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  laree 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South,  particularly  of  those  who 
take  no  active  part  in  political  agitation,  is  opposed  to  the 
proposition,  and  that  if  put  to  the  vote  in  this  State  to-morrow 
it  could  not  obtain  one-tenth  the  suffrages.  And  the  oppo* 
sition  is  based,  not  upon  considerations  of  expediency  alone, 
but  the  mere  idea  arouses  with  many  a  feeling  of  horror  ana 
disgust;  husbands  and  fathers  shudaer  at  surrounding  what' 
is  most  precious  to  them  with  the  perils  of  a  heathen  baroarism.. 
As  has  been  truly  said,  slaveholders  would  not  view  with 
gratification  a  decline  in  the  price  of  their  slaves;  every  dasft' 
and  condition  of  societv  would  have  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  contest  woula  be  fierce  and  bitter  indeed;  for  the 
inducement  would  be  the  sancity  of  our  firesides.  It  would 
require  long  vears  of  unremitting  exertion  and  argument,  of 
continued  ana  violent  struggling  to  produce  a  preponderance 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  measure  such  as  now  exists  against 
it;  until  then  the  South  would  be  rent  with  convulsive  struff-| 

ties  and  pass  through  all  the  phases  of  dissension  which  lie| 
etween  unanimity  on  one  side  and  unanimity  on  the  other; 
elaveholders  and  non-slaveholders  would  perhaps  be  arrayea, 
against  each  other;  the  Northern  and  Southern  slave  States, 
would  echo  with  mutual  recriminations  as  the  slave-breeding 
and  slave-destroying  States,  while  the  lurid  glare  of  the  abo-! 
litionist  millenium  would  illuminate  the  unnatural  warfare.. 
The  present  does  not  appear  to  the  undersigned  a  propitious 
time  for  entering  upon  such  a  contest.  It  is  true  the  South, 
has  both  greater  power  to  resist,  and  less  cause  to  fear,  uncon- 
Btitutional  aggression  now  dian  ever;  she  has  in  the  main/ 
carried  off  the  victory  on  all  the  creat  points  which  have 
been  contested,  and  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained^ 
the  recognition  of  her  constitutional  rights,  without  commit-* 
ing  aggression  upon  any  other  member  of  the  Confederacy; 
we  have  conquered  a  peace,  but  who  can  prophecy  its  per-' 
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petual  daration?  Shonld  Carolina  occapy  this  respite  in 
sowing  dissension  broadcast  throughout  the  South!  f(o;  let 
it  rather  be  spent  in  increasing  her  physical  power,  develop- 
ing her  resources,  reconciling  the  dissensions  wohhis  her 
children  and  sisters,  and  consmidating  by  every  means  in  her 
power  the  fabric  of  their  greatness.  Even,  therefore,  if  the 
slave-trade  were  beneficial,  there  would  be  little  room  for 
hesitation  in  this  point  of  view  between  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  slave-trade  would  be 
injurious  to  South  Carolina;  is  the  agitation  of  the  question 
desirable  i  This  will  seem  to  many  a  strange  (question,  but 
it  must  be  met.  It  is  not  intended  to  impute  directly  or  in- 
directly a  want  of  sincerity  to  the  supporters  of  the  measure ; 
of  course  there  will  be  in  this,  as  in  every  other  party,  men 
destitute  of  political  principle  and  influenced  only  by  motives 
of  self-interest ;  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  legis- 
lature to  notice  such ;  but  a  great  many  worthy  persons  are 
honestly  disposed  to  make  issue  with  the  North  from  a  spirit 
of  pure  combativeness,  without  regard  to  the  ostensible  cause. 
The  undersigned  does  not  boast  an  entire  exemption  from 
this  fftili^y  Ai^d  IB  hence  disposed  to  view  it  with  leniency  in 
others.  IHiere  can  be  no  greater  mistake  in  politics  than  this ; 
combativeness  is  a  capital  quality  in  action,  but  in  councif 
most  useless  and  injurious.  In  taking  a  false  position  we 
voluntarily  move  down  from  our  stronghold  and  offer  the 
enemy  an  advantage ;  it  is  possible  to  enter  battie  with  the 
eves  closed,  but  it  requires  a  marvellous  constitution  to  keep 
tnem  closed  after  the  first  stroke,  when  the  weakness  of  our 
defense  must  be  discerned,  and  who  has  not  experienced  the 
strength  of  that  armour  which  consists  in  the  conviction  of  a 
quarrel  just  f  a  defeat  would  sooner  or  later  be  inevitable, 
mv  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  truth  must  eventually  prevail. 
The  subject  is  too  important  to  justify  us  in  assuming  any 
ground  not  fortified  by  both  justice  and  expediency.  Jtfore 
particularly  would  it  be  unfortunate  for  the  South  to  take  a 
false  step,  since  all  the  propositions  she  has  hitherto  advanced 
have  been  sustained  b^  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  we  are  to  fi^ht  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  oat- 
tle,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  continue  to  be 
right. 

If,  then,  it  be  not  for  the  advantage  of  South  Carolina  to 
revive  the  slave-trade,  nor  yet  to  agitate  the  question,  is  it 
desirable  that  she  should  strive  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  laws  upon  the  subject?  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  these  laws  were  passed  with  the  approbation  and  votes 
of  her  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  acting  in  full  sympiUhy 
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with  their  constitnents,  and  that  it  is  impoesible  under  the 
drcmnstances  to  attach  any  discredit  to  the  institution,  from 
laws  which  we  onrselves  have  enacted.  For  whose  sake, 
then,  would  this  repeal  be  obtained  ?  Of  course  no  African 
would  be  imported  here,  for,  by  supposition,  that  would  be 
injurious  to  Oarolina  and  not  aesirable.  If  the  State  would 
not  profit  by  its  revival,  neither  would  her  citizens.  Previous 
to  1808  it  was  carried  on  mostly  by  New  England  men  and 
New  England  capital,  with  agencies  establish^  in  Charleston, 
and  since  that  period  it  has  a  clandestine  existence  only  at 
the  North.  No  instance  can  be  adduced  of  a  native  Caroli- 
nian bein^  implicated  in  the  remotest  degree.  Our  people 
have  manifested  no  partiality  for  this  commerce,  wnether 
from  a  moral  repugnance  or  from  a  pride  that  scorns  such  an 
occupation,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  the  fact  is  so.  The  ad- 
vant^,  then,  of  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  State 
woula  accrue  to  the  traders  themselves  and  to  Yankee  capi- 
talists— strangers  who  owe  her  no  allegiance  and  who  have 
no  claims  upon  her  protection.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  trade  itself,  few  eulogiums  can  be  passed  upon  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  The  norrors  of  the 
middle  passage  have  certainly  not  been  exaggerated,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  cnmes  which  wilTbe  committed  by 
such  men,  when  engaged  in  an  occupation  where  a  deatn 
penalty  stares  them  continually  in  the  race.  Nor  would  the 
mipolicy  of  existing  laws  be  any  excuse  for  their  conduct 
Is  there,  then,  any  reason  which  would  justify  South  Carolina 
in  volunteering  to  throw  her  mantle  around  these  outcasts, 
whose  crimes  have  everywhere  driven  them  beyond  the  pale 
of  humanity  ?  Can  we  refrain  from  blushing  at  the  suggestion 
and  from  snrinking  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  con- 
tamination? Never!  let  her  preserve  in  j^ous  purity  the 
character  which  has  been  handed  down  to  her  from  former 
generations;  and  if  these  men  need  an  advocate,  let  him  be 
sought  among  those  who  were  bom  upon  the  same  soil  and 
nurtured  under  the  same  heaven. 

In  the  precedent  discussion,  reference  to  such  topics  as 
might  appeal  to  prejudice  rather  than  reason  has  been  studi- 
oudy  avoided.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  when  the  hap- 
piness of  South  Carolina  should  be  the  object  of  solicituae 
and  wise  deliberation,  it  is  this;  but  the  time  for  deliberation 
once  past,  any  hesitation  is  fraught  with  infinite  evil.  The 
question  having  been  brought  directly  before  the  legislature, 
a  year  devotea  to  its  consideration,  and  there  remaining 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
State,  it  is  desirable  that  her  position  should  no  longer  be 
equivocal    The   undersigned,   therefore,  recommend  the 
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i^doption  of  the  following  resolutiona,  embodying  to  a  certain 
extent  the  sentiments  contained  in  tne  preceding  report: 

Ist  JU$olv^  That  in  the  opinion  of  thiB  body  the  introduction  of  barbariani; 
whether  slave  or  free,  from  any  part  of  the  world,  would  be  injurioue  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

2d.  Retohedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  an  endorsement  by  the  Iflgie- 
latnre  of  the  {>roposition  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade*  would  be  calculated 
to  BOW  dissension  throughout  the  South  at  a  time  when  its  union  is  neceesary 
to  its  safety. 

Sd.  Jietolifed,  That  inasmuch  as  dtizens  of  South  CaroUaa  do  not  participate 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  African  slave-trade,  this  State  feels  litUe  interest  in 
the  species  of  punishment  denounced  against  the  violators  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  ujpon  the  subject,  and  would  consider  any  effort  on  her  part  in 
the  existing  division  of  sentiment  at  the  South,  to  procure  their  repeal,  as  un- 
neceasaiy  and  impolitic  in  the  laat  degree. 


/  ART.  Y.-THE  NATURAL  EQUALTTT  OP  MEN  TREATED  AS  A 

.    ->  *  :ji^  QUESTION  OF  PfflLOSOPHY. 

^    A.  \  ^      It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  studied  the  science 
■^  C  of  morals,  that  a  very  important  question  in  philosophy  arises 

when  we  speak  of  natural  principles.  The  question  is,  in 
what  sense  is  nature  the  source  either  of  moral  philosophy  or 
the  principles  of  social  government.  In  other  words,  is  na- 
ture an  onginal  source  of  any  social  rights  in  any  just  sense  f 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible  for  nature  to 
be  the  author  of  rights  without  necessarily  being  also  the 
oriffin  of  wrongs. 

1  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  importance  or  stability 
of  the  distinctions  in  philosophy,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  rights  and  wrongs.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
there  are  moral  ri^nts  and  wrongs — social  rights  and  wrongs ; 
and,  hence,  the  point  that  I  wish  to  discuss,  is  the  logical  or 
philosophical  propriety  of  attaching  the  term  natural  to  those 
two  sciences  as  to  any  of  the  rules  of  conduct  that  go  to  com- 
pose them.  I  am,  also,  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  there 
are  natural  rights  and  natural  wrongs,  but  I  purpose  to  con- 
tend that  nature  has  to  do  with  matter  or  material  substances 
exclusively. 

Matter,  or  material  substances,  may  and  often  does  depart 
from  the  natural  laws  appertaining  to  it  on  them,  and  this  is. 
therefore,  naturally  wrong;  but  I  hold  that  it  cannot  be  called 
moral  wrong,  or  morally  wrong,  because  material  substances 
are  not  the  subjects  of  moral  government. 

Vegetables,  for  example,  are,  if  you  please,  the  material 

body  of  man,  may  in  their  growth  and  development  depart 

fix)m  llie  natural  laws  regulating  them,  may  produce  a  luiit^ 

natm'CBy  as  a  natural  wrong. 

A  stunted  tree,  or  a  deformed  body,  present  instances  of 
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wroBg  in  their  natural  deyelopment.  They  are  not  naturailj 
right ;  Dot  as  nature,  in  the  fair  and  full  display  of  her  uniform 
and  consifitent  laws  would  have  produced,  had  not  some  ex- 
traneous or  secondary  cause  operated  to  mar  the  regularity 
of  her  productions. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  nature,  fixed  and  uniform — ^laws 
that  are  naturally  right,  and  having  relation  to  matter  or  ma- 
terial substances,  that  regulate  those  substances  by  way  of 
general  rule — or,  in  other  words,  to  which  material  substances 
can  form  invaribly,  if  no  hindering  cause  occurs  in  the  history 
of  their  growth,  or  in  the  course  of  their  development,  to  in- 
terfere with  this  otherwise  invariable  conformity  of  matter 
to  law. 

But  what  I  propose  to  insist  upon  is,  that  natural  rights 
should  not  be  coniounded  with  moral  rights,  or  social  prin- 
ciples.   K  a  man's  body  is  deformed,  the  body  is  in  that  de-  " 
formity  not  naturally  right,  and  yet  he  may  be  either  morally 
blame-worthy  or  otherwise  for  the  natural  defect. 

You  may  go  into  your  garden  and  find  a  vegetable  de- 
formed, i.  e.y  not  developed  as  nature  would  have  developed  it, 
had  her  laws  prevailed,  or  been  fully  obeyed ;  and  although 
you  admit  that  it  is  not  naturally  right,  i,  e.^  not  conformed 
to  natural  laws,  you  do  not  attach  the  idea  of  moral  wrong 
either  to  nature  or  the  vegetable. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  make  the  attempt  to  fix  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  moral  and  natural  philosophy 
between  what  is  right,  morally ;  what  is  right,  socially ;  and 
what  is  right  in  a  natural  point  of  view,  if  those  distinctions 
in  reality  and  truth  exist. 

If  there  be  no  line  of  demarkation  between  moral  and 
natural  philosophy,  such  a  line  as  will  enable  us  to  pronounce 
with  confidence  when  we  have  violated  a  moral  law,  and 
when  we  have  infringed  natural  laws,  we  are  manifestly 
thrown  upon  a  sea  of  doubt  with  respect  to  the  most  import- 
ant subject  that  can  interest  beings  capable  of  being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  moral  government 

I  have  studied  these  questions  very  attentively;  nay,  I  may 
add,  I  think,  with  unusual  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  the  result  of 
my  study  is  the  confident  conviction  that  past  philosophers, 
as  well  as  past  socialogists,  have  confounded  natural  princi- 
ples, or  natural  pTiilosophy,  with  moral  principles  or  ethics, 
to  the  very  material  detriment  of  both  sciences. 

Even  the  most  important  State  paper  ever  penned  in  this 
country — ^I  allude  to  the  declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence— commits  this  error.  It  confounds  natural  rights  with 
the  principles  of  social  and  moral  philosophy.  It  calls  these 
latter  priuciples  by  the  name  of  naiwral^  instead  of  social  or 
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ethical.^  Hence,  it  speaks  of  natural  rights,  or  applicable  to 
the  social  or  moral  rdaUona  of  mankind. 

These  rdaUons^  I  admit,  are  under  the  government  of  philo- 
sophical principles,  moral  and  social  ethics,  right  and  wrong 
rules  of  social  intercourse ;  but  as  they  are  not  natural  objects, 
not  material  substances,  the  laws  or  rules  that  govern  or  regu- 
late them,  should  not  be  called  natural  laws  or  rules. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  general  proposition,  to  the  soundness  of 
which  I  commit  what  little  reputation  I  may  have,  that  noth- 
ing is  naturally  regulated  that  is  not  matter ;  hence,  I  say 
that  every  natural  object  has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness — 
all  matters  occupies  space  and  time  continuously.  Hence 
the  prime  distinction  between  men,  as  social,  moral,  and 
immortal  beings;  and  the  natural  objects  of  this  life  is, 
that  the  last  are  material,  and  the  former  not ;  but  holding 
individuality  and  immateriality — ^not  having  length,  breadth, 
or  thickness — not  susceptable  of  being  divided,  measured,  or 
naturally  regulated. 

I  see  no  just  reason  vfhj  the  relations  of  life,  as  they  occur 
in  the  history  of  immaterial  and  intangible  beings,  should  be 
called  natural ;  or,  why  we  should  give  the  name  natural  to 
the  rules  of  government  to  which  these  immaterial  beings 
should  conform  during  the  existence  of  the  transitory  rela- 
tions of  social  intercourse,  when  nature  cannot  be  said  either 
to  produce  those  relations,  as  to  produce  the  principles  of 
social  morals  regulating  them.  The  relations  ot  life  are  pro- 
duced or  brought  into  existence,  not  by  nature,  but  by  the 
free  agency  of  man — ^by  man  himself,  by  his  own  actions. 

Man  has  from  nature  physical  strength,  and  that  physical 
strength  he  uses^  and  nature  does  not  use  it  for  him.  Hence, 
everv  action  of  man,  which  is  effected  through  the  use  and 
employment  of  physical  strength,  is  attributable  to  man  as  an 
immoral  and  immaterial  being.  As  such  he  guides  or  directs 
the  physical  stren^h  of  his  natural,  animal,  or  material  frame- 
wort,  to  the  proauction  of  the  relations  of  life.  Hence,  the 
relations  of  life  are  human  in  their  origin,  and  the  laws  that 
should  regulate  them  are  social  or  ethical ;  or,  if  preferred, 
philosophical  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

If  it  were  to  be  affirmed  that  nature  produced  the  regula- 
tions of  men,  and  also  produced  the  laws  that  should  morally 
regulate  those  relations,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  how 
the  free  agency  of  man  could  be  maintained.  All  that  we 
understand  by  the  agency  of  man  is,  his  production  of  the 
actions  of  this  life.  If  he  does  not  produce  them,  and  nature 
does,  dien  he  is  the  passive  agent  of  a  fixed  destiny. 

Natural  philosophy  is  a  science  of  itself.  What  is  natural 
philosophy  but  those  truths  that  relate  to  the  productions  of 
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nature ;  or,  if  you  please,  thoee  laws  that  regulate  the  changes 
of  material  suDBtances. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  the  law  that  I  should  not  kill  my 
neighbor,  or  by  that  superior  physical  strength,  I  might,  or 
mi^t  not,  reduce  him  to  servitude,  or  ravage  his  country 
wiui  fire  or  sword,  or  appropriate  to  my  uses  the  products  of 
his  skill  and  industry,  being  introduced  into  any  regular  sys- 
tem of  natural  philosophy. 

But  if  there  are  natural  rights  and  wrongs,  or  natural  laws 
applicable  to  men  in  the  relations  of  life,  then,  these  laws 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  sensible  or  consistent  system 
of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  other  natural  laws  relating  to 
matter  or  material  substances.  Can  this  be  logically  domed  ? 
A  treatise  on  natural  philosophy  would  surely  be  incomplete 
that  ignored  any  portion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

If  it  be  merely  unnatural  for  me  to  kill  my  neighbor ;  or  to 
deprive  him  of  nis  liberty;  or  to  use  his  property  for  my  ben- 
efit, contrary  to  his  wishes ;  then,  as  the  laws  I  have  violated 
are  natural  laws,  I  am  only  to  be  accounted  an  erring  natural 
philosopher. 

And  suppose  it  were  charged  upon  me  that  I  had  violated 
a  natural  law,  when  I  deprived  my  neighbor  of  his  property 
contrary  to  his  will  and  wishes,  and  by  the  mere  eyercise  of 
my  physical  strength,  could  I  not  reply  that  I  had  only  used 
the  strength  nature  had  given  me^  and  had  acted  only  in  a 
natural  manner,  not  having  any  ability  to  act  supematurally. 

It  is  clearly  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  trees  of  our  forests 
should  retain  their  vegetable  life,  grow  and  flourish  from  year 
to  year,  until  in  process  of  time,  doubt,  and  decay  naturally 
occured.  Such  oeing  the  manifest  law  of  nature,  then  it  fol- 
lows, conclusively,  that  the  farmers  of  our  country,  who  have 
belted  or  girdlea  these  trees,  whereby  the  death,  and  conse- 

Suent  decay  of  these  previously  living  trees  have  been  effected, 
ave  violated  a  natural  law. 

Now  you  charge  upon  me  that  I  have  reduced  one  of  my 
fellow-creatures  to  servitude,  and  have  thereby  violated  a 
natural  law — that  law  of  nature  mentioned  in  the  declaration 
of  our  natural  liberties — that  law  that  declares  that  all  men 
are  naturally  equal  in  respect  to  social  rights. 

Suppose  now  I  admit  the  charge.  Then  it  follows  that  I 
have  violated  a  natural  law.  Has  there  ever  lived  a  man 
who  has  not  violated  such  laws,  monthly,  weekly,  hourly  ? 
Have  not  our  farmers  in  killing  trees  violated  nature's  re- 
gularity of  procedure  ?  Do  not  mose  men  who  eat  or  drink 
too  much,  or  sleep  more  than  good  health  requires,  violate 
natural  laws !    What  reason  is  uiere  that  the  violation  of  one 
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law  of  nature  differs  in  the  moral  or  ethical  aspect  of  the 
question,  so  that  one  disobedience  of  her  code  is  more  or  less 
blame- worthy  than  another  ?  And,  especially,  what  reason 
is  there  for  tne  opinion  that  one  act  of  disobedience  of  natural 
law  is  wholly  innocent,  and  another  criminal  and  wrong,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  nature  is  inootk 
cases  equalVy  violated  t 

Is  not  nature  the  proximate  cause  of  the  life  of  vegetables? 
Is  she  not  also  the  proximate  cause  of  the  animal  life  of 
human  beings  ? 

Now,  since  nature,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  lives  of 
men  and  trees,  or  in  other  words,  since  men  and  trees  hold 
life  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  it  follows  as  a  plain,  and^ 
indeed,  unavoidable  alternative,  that  the  disobedience  or  vio- 
lation of  these  two  laws  must  be  equalljr  criminal,  or  equallj 
innocent,  if  nature  be  the  only  fowatatn  of  the  moral  aspect 
of  her  laws,  and  if  she  has  made  no  distinction  between  them^ 
as  she  evidently  has  not. 

I  desire  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  this  discussion, 
I  am  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the  christiaa 
scheme  of  reveSed  truth  is  to  be  considered  as  apart  from 
and  out  of  the  range  of  the  investigation ;  I  am  only  aiscussing. 
truth  in  the  light  of  nature. 

Eevelation,  I  admit,  may,  as  a  sfupemabural  dispensation, 
come  into  the  sphere  of  human  actions  and  institute,  or  origi- 
nate moral  distinctions.  But  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  nature  and  the  laws  of  her  motion  or  development 
are  now  as  they  were  before  the  period  when  revealed  truths 
were  made  known  and  enforced. 

Eevelation  distinguishes  between  killinff  trees  and  killing, 
men ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  distinction,  ana  in  the  light  of  re- 
vealed truth,  killing  men  is  criminal,  wrong,  and  immoral; 
while  killing  trees,  is  innocent,  and  often  praiseworthy,  al- 
though it  is  as  apparent,  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  they  are 
both  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

If  nature  has  made  a  distinction  in  morals,  between  her 
laws  declaring  that  the  violation  of  some  of  them  is  wrong, 
and  the  violation  of  others  innocent,  what  evidence  have  we 
of  that  distinction  f  I  know  of  none  but  the  deduction  of 
human  beings. 

It  may  appear  to  us  to  be  more  criminal  to  kill  a  human 
being  than  to  kill  a  vegetable ;  but  that  is  simply  human 
opinion ;  and  as  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain, 
it  can  never  possess  a  higher  authority  than  mere  human 
belief.  And  it  may  also  appear  to  be  more  criminal  to  lie  and 
cheat,  than  to  eat  and  drink  beyond  the  temperance  standard; 
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and  yet  the  latter  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature — is  vio- 
lative of  the  rules  that  naturally  produce  a  state  of  bodily 
growth  and  development,  and  the  former  is  not 

We  do  not  know  why  it  may  not  be  said  to  be  just  as 
natural  to  lie  and  cheat  as  it  is  to  deny  the  disposition  to  do 
so,  when  prompted  to  that  course  by  the  hope  of  some  tem- 
porary advantf^e. 

With  respect  to  lying  and  cheating,  it  may  be  charged 
upon  nature  that  she  furnishes  the  means  of  lying  and  cheat- 
ing ;  and,  hence,  whoever  does  lie  and  cheat,  only  uses  the 
powers  or  means  conferred  by  nature.  If  a  man  cheats  and 
lies,  he  uses  precisely  the  same  natural  agencies  that  he  does 
when  he  performs  acts  of  kindness  and  honesty. 

Because  we  employ  natural  agencies  when  we  perform  acts 
of  kindness,  we  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  natural  for  men 
to  be  kind  in  the  relations  of  life,  and  unnatural  to  be  cruel 
and  murderous. 

But  when  it  is  seen  that  the  cruel  and  murderous  man,  in 
his  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty,  employs  natural  agencies,  and 

})erform8  nothing  but  natural  acts,  does  not  manifestly  per- 
brm  a  supernatural  act,  why  is  it  not  argued  'with  equal 
conclusiveness,  that  cruel  and  murderous  acts  are  natural,  and 
always  performed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  ? 

The  philosophical  principle  announced  in  the  Declaration 
.of  American  Independence  is,  that  the  people  of  this  countiT 
had  certain  natural  rights ;  and  that,  tnerefore,  tlie  Englisli 
rulers  of  this  country  were  wrong  in  interfering  with  them — 
imd  it  goes  on  to  state  what  those  natural  rights  were. 

Now,  I  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  I  here  say 
for  that  purpose,  that  I  do  not  deny  that  the  people  of  this 
country  haa  the  rights  which  the  declaration  claimed  for 
them;  but  deny,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  and  in  the 
name  of  moral  and  social  philosophy,  the  proprietjr  of  de- 
nominating them  natural  rights.  It  is  as  clear  as  tne  open 
.day,  that  men  have  as  many  gifts  of  nature  to  enable  them 
to  do  wrong  as  they  have  to  do  right.  It  is  as  clear  as  the 
open  day,  mat  nature  is  as  ready  to  supply  the  strength  and 
the  occasion  required  by  the  murderer  of  his  fellow-being,  as 
those  demanded  by  the  painstaking  philanthropist.  It  is  as 
clear  as  the  open  day,  that  the  people  of  England,  in  their 
whole  effort  to  subjugate  this  country  to  the  English  rule, 
never  employed  a  supernatural  agency — always  used  the 
means,  the  occasions,  tne  agencies,  mat  nature  gave  them. 

Men  have  as  many  natural  liberties  and  natural  rights  to 
do  wrong  as  they  have  to  do  right.  Uence,  the  distinction 
between  acts  accrues  in  virtue  of  moral  and  social  philoso- 
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phy.  I  claim  to  hold,  that  moral  and  social  philosophy — the 
truths  that  regulate  the  intercourse  of  men  in  the  varioos  re- 
lations of  life — the  principles  that  should  guide  men  when 
their  opinions  and  interest  conflict — are  natural  in  their  origin, 
or  applicable  in  their  operation  to  natural  substances. 

These  truths  relate  to  immortal,  immaterial,  and  intangible 
l>eings,  and  are  the  will  of  God,  whether  revealed  or  not. 

Those  truths  relating  to  social  life,  that  are  revealed^  are 
called  reliffious  principles.  Those  that  are  not  revealed,  but 
ascertainea  to  be  truths  or  principles  by  tiie  experience  and 
observation  of  men,  are  the  philosophical  and  social  princi- 
ples that  are  recorded  in  our  treatises  on  moral  and  mental 
philosophy,  and  in  our  volumes  of  political  economy, 

Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Say  did  not  copy  any  department  of 
natural  philosophy  when  they  wrote  their  works  upon  social 
economy.  They  consulted  their  own  improved  intelligence — 
an  intelligence  obtained  hy  their  own  ^certions^  and  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  other  men,  whose  reasoning  pow- 
ers had  been  improved  by  them  in  a  similar  manner.  S'atnre 
gave  them  their  physical  organizations — their  bodies  were 
preserved  by  obedience  of  the  laws  of  nature — they  acted 
naturally^  and  not  supematurally,  whenever  they  employed 
the  physical  strength  supplied  bv  nature,  but  they  acq^uired 
the  %nowledge  of  truths  that  regulate  the  social  state  by  their 
own  mental  or  mtellectual  actions  or  agency. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  nature  gives  us  the  natural  power 
of  acting,  and  another  to  say  that  she  does  the  acts  that  the 
power  given  enables  the  agent  to  do. 

I  am,  for  example,  the  author  of  my  own  acts,  whether 
mental  or  real ;  and,  hence,  nature  is.  not  their  author,  al- 
though nature  ^ave  me  the  natural  power  of  motion  or  action. 

Nature  supplies  to  men  the  power  of  physical  action.  Now, 
to  murder  a  fellow-being,  is  an  action  of  physical  strength. 
If  I  murder  a  fellow-creature,  I  employ  the  power  given  me 
by  nature.  K  I  reduce  a  fellow-being  to  servitude,  I  employ 
the  superior  physical  power  given  me  by  nature.  In  neither 
of  these  acts  do  I  perform  a  supernatural  action ;  hence,  they 
are  both  natural  actions,  performed  in  strict  accordance  witn 
the  laws  of  nature.  Now,  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  say  that 
nature  was  the  author  of  my  act  of  murder,  if  it  could 
previously  be  truthfully  said  that  I  was  the  author  of  it. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  that  nature  interposes  any  objection  to 
my  action  in  reducing  a  fellow-being  to  servitude,  if  in  that 
action  I  act  in  accordance  with  natural  means,  and  I  can  only 
act  otherwise  than  naturally  upon  the  supposition  that  I  h&ve 
the  power  of  acting  supematurally. 
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Indeedy  fhe  whole  Bjstem  of  moral  trath  is  predicated  upon 
the  supposition  that  men  have  the  natural  right  and  liberty 
of  committing  ever^^  action  that  their  physical  power  enable 
them  to  commit  Hence,  it  is^  that  mom,  social,  and  reli- 
gious rights  or  rules  of  conduct  are  restrictive  of  the  natural 
Rberties  of  mankind.  It  is  because  my  neighbor  has  the 
natural  right  to  kill  me  and  steal  my  property,  and  apply  }t 
to  his  own  purposes,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  that  I  call  upon 
the  civil  power,  with  its  pain  and  penalties,  to  interfere,  by 
restraining  laws,  for  my  protection ;  but  to  interfere  right- 
fully— that  is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the  truth  on  the  pro- 
per principles  of  social  life. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  moral  code  issuing  from  nature, 
for  a  moral  code  restrains  nature,  and  nature  is  uniform  and 
consistent.  Nature  only  confers  physical  strength;  hence, 
it  imparts  the  power  of  murdering.  Now,  if  murdering  be 
afterwards  pronibited,  the  prohibition  limits  and  restrains  the 
natural  liberty,  not  by  any  interference  with  nature  J)y  way 
of  natural  law  or  natural  alteration,  but  by  a  rule  of  right, 
denominated  social  or  moral,  addressed  to  the  intelligent 
holders  of  this  natural  power  of  action.  Hence,  a  moral  law 
says  to  the  creature,  naturally  free  to  kill,  "  you  must  not 
kill;^'  but,  if  the  creature  was  not  naturally  free  to  kill — had 
not  the  natural  right  and  liberty  of  killing — ^it  would  be  the 
merest  foUy  in  the  world  to  address  a  rule  of  action  called 
moral,  forbidding  him  from  doing  what  he  had  not  the  power 
of  doing,  and  could  not  naturally  do,  or  was  naturally  unable 
to  do. 

There  is  a  very  common  disposition,  and  a  consequent  very 
common  practice,  to  employ  the  term  unnatural  to  convey 
the  idea  of  unkind ;  but,  when  properly  considered,  no  two 
words  can  convey  more  dissimilar  iaeas.  Any  one,  in  any  of 
the  relations  of  life,  may,  if  he  sees  proper,  act  unkindly, 
cruelly,  despotically ;  but  no  one  can  act  unnaturally,  unless 
empowered  to  do  so  by  Omnipotent  wisdom.  When  properly 
considered,  the  phrase,  to  act  unnaturally,  means  to  act  su- 
pematurally — ^to  act  as  God.  A  miracle,  for  example,  is  an 
unnatural  action.  The  reason  is  plain.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
accustomed  rule  of  nature.  It  is  in  opposition  to  natural 
laws ;  and,  because  of  the  opposition,  therefore  unnatural  or 
contrary  to  nature.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  the  will  of  Ood ;  but  Gk>d  and  nature  -do 
not  mean  the  same  thing. 
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A£T.  TI.-JUSTICE  ETM  FfiOH  THE  HOBTE 

Ths  Hon.  Edmund  Borke,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  a  foil  ondentanding,  at 
the  following  paper,  which  he  sends  ns,  will  show  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  North  and  Uie  South,  and  the  preponderating  value  of  this  Union  to 
the  former  section.  Tlie  yiews  which  he  takes  are  most  remarkable,  as  emana* 
ting  from  New  England,  and,  it  might  be  thought,  would  haye  large  praetieal 
influence,  did  not  experience,  but  too  painfully,  teach  the  contrary.  Jit. 
Burke's  ideas  upon  the  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  are  of  the  most  liberal  character, 
and  upon  them  it  once  seemed  that  New  Hampshire  and  South  Oarolina  shook 
hands.  A  new  edition  of  his  "Bundlecund  Essays"  would  be  Tery  us^ul  just 
now. — ^Editob. 

ThK  normal  condition  OV  THX  NKORO — IT  IB  THAT  OP  BARBARISM. 

In  this  essay  we  do  not  propose  to  vindicate  slavery  in  the  abstract, 
whether  of  the  white  or  the  black  man.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our 
parpose,  nor  oar  argument.  Besides,  the  author  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  slavery  in  the  abstract  He  only  proposes  to  apeak  of 
things  as  they  exist  and  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  as  proved 
by  the  records  of  history  and  the  established  facts  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  undeniable  that  slavery  has  existed,  in  some  form  or  other,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history  down  to  tiie  present  time.  Not  only 
the  black,  but  the  white  man  has  been  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  ex- 
isted under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It  existed  in  the  Republics  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome.  And  m  those  ages  of  the  world  the  white  man 
was  enslaved  as  well  as  the  black ;  and  in  Greece  the  Greek  himself 
was  the  subject  of  sale  and  servitude.  In  those  early  ^cs  the  con- 
quered, whatever  might  be  his  color  or  race,  was  the  absolute  property 
of  the  conqueror,  and  was  either  put  to  death  or  sold  into  slavery. 
Such  are  the  facts  of  history,  sacred  and  profane;  and  they  show  that 
for  some  inscrutable  purpose  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  which  we, 
as  religious  beings,  are  bound  to  believe  is  wise  and  beneficent,  and 
intended  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  human  race,  slavery  has  been, 
and  is  now  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  exist  in  various  formt 
and  in  various  countries. 

And,  with  regard  to  the  n^rro  race — what  has  been  its  condition 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  to  the  present  time  ?  Its  normal 
condition  has  been  that  of  barbansm  ;  and  what  little  of  civilization 
the  negro  has  enjoyed  has  been  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  slaverjr,  or  re- 
sulted from  that  state.  Free  and  at  home  in  his  native  wilds  and 
deserts  of  Africa,  the  negro  has  been  a  barbarian ;  the  victim  of  the 
most  brutal  despotism,  of  the  most  degraded  superstition,  of  the  foulest 
and  most  beastly  habits.  As  his  own  master — ^that  is,  himself  free 
and  unrestrained — he  is  the  most  unfeeling  and  remorseless  tyrant 
over  others.  He  sells  into  slavery  his  own  blood  and  kindred,  his 
wives  and  his  children,  and  practices  the  mqst  beastly  and  bnrtal 
crimes,  not  excepting  murder  and  cannibalism ;  and  he  does  those 
things  even  at  this  day.*"  Such  is  the  native  or  nonnal  condition  of 
the  African  negro.  Left  to  himself,  and  in  his  native  home,  h^  is  a 
barbarian. 


*  Dunean's  Travels  in  Africa. 
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Bnt  the  Bame  historical  evideDoe  which  shows  his  nonnal  conditioD, 
also  establishes  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the  superior  races  he 
la  and  has  always  been  a  slave ;  or  exists  and  has  existed  in  a  snbjo- 
ffated  and  servile  condition.  Ihe  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  npon 
ue  monomental  remains  of  Egwt  depict  a  n^;ro  in  tne  condition  of 
a  slave ;  and  from  that  period,  being  nve  thousand  years  ago,  and  ex- 
taiding  down  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  a  slave. 

Divesting  the  question  of  n^;ro  slavery  from  all  other  influences 
than  those  which  effect  the  negro  himself,  has  his  normal  condition 
been  deteriorated,  or  ameliorated  and  benefited,  b^  his  forcible  immi- 
pation  to  this  country,  and  his  reduction  to  a  state  of  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists here  f  In  this  country  he  has  unquestionably  been  made  to  learn 
the  habits  of  industry  to  a  certain  extent 

He  has  partially  learned  the  art  of  agriculture  and  some  of  the 
Hiechanic  arts.  He  has  been  partially  civihzed.  He  has  been  partially 
shrisdanixed.  He  has  been  civilized  and  christianixed  so  far  as  his 
condition  in  a  servile  state  would  admit.  In  all  these  respects  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  his  condition  has  been  greatly  improved.  If  he 
had  remained  in  Africa  he  would  still  have  been  a  barbarian.  Be 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  least  particle  of  civilization.  He  would 
have  known  nothing  of  the  true  God  and  th^  christian  religion.  He 
woold  have  still  been  the  tyrant  over  his  own  family,  and  would  have 
ttHi  sold  them  into  a  slavery  &r  more  galling  and  inexorable  than  that 
to  which  he  has  been  subjugated — slaveir  to  barbarians  like  himself — 
and  would  have  still  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own 
wives  and  children,  exercising  that  power  as  his  eaprices  or  passions 
miriit  impel  him. 

Now,  the  facts  which  we  have  above  stated  are  undeniably  true  with 
rqrard  to  the  n^o  in  his  normal  state,  in  his  native  country,  his  his- 
tory, and  his  present  .condition  as  a  slave  in  this  country.  Has  not 
his  condition,  we  repeat,  been  improved  by  his  removal  here  and  his 
reduction  to  slavery  f  And  why  has  the  great  Governor  of  the  Uni-  ^ 
verse  permitted  this  treatment  of  the  negro,  if  not  for  some  wise  and  / 
beneficent  purpose,  if  not  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  destiny  f 

In  Africa  the  negro  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  He  lives  almost 
upon  Uie  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth.  He  toils  not,  and  pro- 
duces nothing.  He  contributes  nothing  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
except  his  own  sable  compatriots,  and  a  few  of  the  spontaneous  and 
indigenous  products  of  his  native  land.  He  adds  not  an  iota  to  the 
great  cause  of  the  civilization  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  Here  and  elsewhere,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  a  supe- 
rior and  civDized  race,  he  becomes  industrious.  He  is  a  worker,  a 
producer,  a  promoter  of  civilization.  His  peculiar  physical  constito- 
tion  adapts  him  to  a  warm  climate.  He  delights  in  the  fierce  blase  of 
a  tropical  sun,  and  the  miasma  of  the  swamp  and  the  jungle  he  inhales 
without  injury,  as  life-giving  aliment  In  the  tropical  climes  he  can 
labor,  and  the  white  man  can  only  direct  him  by  his  intelligence.  The 
toO  <k  the  negro,  directed  by  the  intellect  of  the  white  man,  cause 
those  regions — which  would  otherwise  be  as  benighted  as  the  wilds  of 
Afirica,  Uie  home  of  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast — to  blossom  as  the 
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roM,  to  become  the  seats  of  wealth  and  civilisation,  and  to  be  the  great 
socurces  whence  are  drawn  the  two  most  important  tropical  staples 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  We  aDude  to 
cotton  and  sngar. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  can* 
not  be  less  than  1,300,000,000  of  pounds.  This  large  amount  of  the 
raw  material  is  manufactured  into  countless  fabrics,  which  are  spread 
by  commerce  over  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  forei^ 
commerce  of  this  country ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  manu&ctnring  m- 
dustry  and  comm%rce  of  Great  Britain ;  it  contributes  largely  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
it  is  consumed  in  every  land  and  clime  of  the  earth,  by  every  people 
under  the  sun.  Strike  this  vast  production  of  cotton  from  existence, 
and  what  would  be  the  result  upon  the  comforts,  the  civilization,  and 
the  destinies  of  the  world  f  Yet  this  product,  and  all  its  vastoonneo* 
tions  and  influences,  is  l9ie  product  of  the  labor  of  the  neffro,  directed 
by  the  superior  intelligeoice  of  the  white  man — ^both  being  essential 
to  its  development. 

<  And  so  of  sugar.  The  amount  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  cannot  be  less  Uian  1,000,000,000  pounds — 
we  do  not  pretend  to  be  precisely  accurate.  It  also,  like  cotton,  enters 
into  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  employing  thousands  of  men 
and  ships,  and  contributing  beyond  the  power  of  estimation,  to  tlie 
welfare,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  also  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  the  ne^,  guided  by  the  intelligence  of  the  white  man. 
And,  in  order  that^is  salutary  relation  between  labor  and  its  direct- 
ing mind,  may  exist,  the  negro  must  be  subordinate  to  the  white  man« 
If  left  to  his  own  discretion,  he  ceases  to  be  a  producer,  as  his  whole 
history  proves.  He  becomes  idle,  dissolute,  licentious,  and  filthy,  and 
again  relapses  into  barbarism.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  n^ro  in 
Hayti  and  Jamaica,  where  he  has  enjoyed  a  state  of  freedom.*"    Were 

*  In  order  to  ahow  the  teDdeney  of  the  negro  to  rdspM  into  habits  of  idlo- 
ne68»  when  relieyed  of  the  coercion  of  slayery,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
trade  of  the  British  West  India  Islandfl,  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  in  1880,  and  in  1849,  the  latest  date  we  have  upon  the  suDJect;  and  to 
the  trade  of  Hayti  and  St  Dominffo,  before  the  rebellion  and  independence  of 
the  negroes  in  1789,  and  in  1886,  tne  latest  retom  after  they  had  gained  th«r 
freedom. 

There  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  of  sngar,  rum,  and  coffee,  in  1880 
and  1849,  from  the  West  India  Colonies,  the  following  quantities: 

1881.  184d. 

Sngar,  pounds 459,625,660     141,081,024 

Coffee,  pounds. 20,080,802       8,146,776 

Rmn,  gallons 7,844,167  4,829,678 

HayH,  or  8L  Dcmingo. 
'ne  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  from  Hajrti,  or  St  Domingo,  in  1789 
and  1886,  were  as  follows: 

1789.  1888. 

Sugar,pound8 141,089,881  16,199 

Coffee,  pounds 76,885,219  87,662,672 

Cotton,  pounds 7,004,274  1 ,649,717 

Since  the  rcTolution  the  Goyemment  of  Hayti  has  vaiied  from  repubUoan  to 
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the  negro  to  be  emancipated  everyrrliere,  be  would  cease  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer of  the  two  great  staples  of  commerce  to  which  we  have  allnaed« 
The  white  man  could  not  take  his  place  as  a  laborer.  The  re8ult\ 
would  be  the  desolation  of  the  warm  and  tropical  regions  of  Ammca; 
the  destruction,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  world ;  revolutions  would  occur ;  the  progress  of  civilizatioik 
would  be  arrested ;  the  cause  of  liberty  itself  would  suffer ;  the  labor- 
ing masses  of  the  white  race,  now  free,  would  again,  in  all  probability,  / 
be  reduced  to  vassalage  and  servitude  ;  and  tbe^egro  race  itself,  for  / 
whose  imaginary  benefit  those  appaling  results  would  be  produced, 
would  be  no  better  off.  He  would  again  relapse  into  barbarism; 
again  become  the  victim  of  his  own  petty  despots ;  again  be  over- 
shadowed by  his  own  dark  and  degradmg  superstitions,  and  again  be- 
come tiie  tyrant  ovw  his  own  blood  and  kin  dependent  upon  him, 
holding  their  lives  at  his  will,  and  selling  them  to  the  merciless  and 
brutal  slaveiy,  imposed  by  men  of  his  own  color  and  race,  as  uncivil- 
ized and  barbarous  as  himself. 

Such  is  the  voice  of  history;  such  the  facts  existing  at  the  present 
hour,  and  such  the  probable  consequences  which  would  result,  if  thoat 
men  who  can  behold  nothing  but  the  enormities  of  African  slavery, 
can  see  nothing  of  good  in  the  whole  race,  and  feel  no  sympathy  nor 
compassion  for  the  white  man,  could  have  their  way  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave.    We  state  these  facts  for  the  consideration  of 

monsrohical  in  form,  but  always  has  been  a  snbetantial  despotism.  It  is  now 
a  burlesque  autocracy,  under  his  sable  and  sublime  majesty,  Faustin  I. 

In  support  also  of  the  position  assumed  in  the  ]ast»  we  refer  to  the  followinff 
extracts  irom  well-known  works  on  Hayii.  Mr.  Franklin,  in  his  work  on  Hay^ 
observes: 

*'  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  negroes  are  as  capable  of  receivinff  i^ 
struction  in  morality,  religion,  and  every  branch  of  science,  as  the  people  of 
any  other  nation  or  color.  This  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny;  but  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  say  that  yery  few  instances  have  yet  oeen  adduced  to  support  such 
a  uiemr,  and  that  Hayti  is  an  illustration  of  the  contrary  being  the  fact ;  fot 
with  all  the  adyantages,  with  all  the  opportunities  which  Christopher  afforded 
his  people  to  improve  their  minds  and  to  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  varioQi 
branches  of  science,  very  few  indeed  have  been  found  who  lukve  raised  them- 
seWee  above  mediocrity,  while  thousands  have  been  found  incapable  of  tuition, 
or  have  neglected  instruction  altogether." 

Maaeree,  in  bis  letter  to  Sismondi,  speaking  of  the  negroes  of  Hayti,  says : 

"The  negro  is  only  a  grown  child,  shallow,  light,  fickle,  thoughtless,  neither 
keenly  sensible  of  joy  nor  of  sorrow,  improyident,  without  resources  in  hit 
spirit  or  his  souL  Careless,  like  other  sluggards;  rest,  sinsing,  his  women,  and 
his  dress  form  the  contracted  limits  of  his  taste.  I  say  nothing  of  his  affeotioDa^ 
for  affections,  properly  so  called,  are  too  strong  for  a  soul  so  soft,  so  inactive 
as  his.** 

Mr.  McGregor,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  negroes  of  Hayti 
under  the  government  of  Petion,  says : 

"The  people,  allowed  to  follow  Uieir  idle  inclinations,  indulged  in  the  pro* 
pensities  of  the  negro  race,  and  to  prosecute  measures  for  the  advancement  off 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  soon  became  impraeticablSi.  Agritifl- 
ture  was  neglected,  oultiyators  relapsed  into  idle,  vicious,  and  uncleaa  habits. 
Vice  prevailed  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  entirely  neglected,  exoept  aa 
Ht  as  mere  subsistence  rendered  necessary." — ^McGregor's  Progress  of  Americsi 
voL  1,  p.  1187. 
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tandid  and  patriotic  men.  It  is  not  necesBsaiy  for  the  purpose  of  our 
argument  to  justify  in  the  abstract  the  principle  of  slavery.  We  take 
facts  as  they  are.  We  treat  slavery  as  it  is.  We  know  that  God 
kas  permitted  it  to  exist  every  hour  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history 
to  the  present  tim£.  It  is  not  our  duty,  nor  our  right,  to  arraign  tb<^ 
government  of  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  to  question  his  justice,  for 
suffering  a  relation  to  exists  between  white  and  black  men,  becaoM 
that  relation  is  denounced  by  the  unreasoning  fanatic,  the  irreverent 
madcap,  or  the  unprincipled  demagogue.  We  do  not  question  the 
wisdom  nor  the  justice  of  Providence,  as  manifested  in  its  management 
of  the  profound  and  inscrutable  problem  of  slavery.  As  finite  beings, 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  purposes  and  designs  of  the  Infinite, 
we  humbly  submit  to  his  government,  hoping  and  believing  that,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  all  things  will  come  out  right ;  all  evils  be  removed ; 
the  shackles  of  the  oppressed  be  sundered ;  and  all  men  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  liberty,  according  to  the  ci^>aei- 
ties  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  by  their  Creator. 

Rklation  of  the  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, AND  THEIR   RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES. We   UOW   propOSC  tO  CODSldcr 

the  condition  and  relations  of  the  States  of  this  Republic  with  respect 
to  each  other,  before  the  Constitution  was  formed,  their  respective 
lights  and  duties  growing  out  of  those  relations,  and  in  what  respect 
those  relations  and  rights  and  duties  were  changed  by  the  Constitution 
by  which  the  union  of  the  States  was  perfected  and  consolidated. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  uiat  until  the  Constitution  waa 
adopted  there  was  no  union  of  the  States — there  was  nothing  but  a 
aiinple  confederation. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution^  what  was  the  con- 
dition and  relations  of  the  several  States  of  the  Republic  with  respect 
to  each  other  ?  They  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  sovereign 
and  supreme  in  their  respective  rights  and  powers.  They  were  in  fact 
thirteen  independent  sovereign  nationSj  and  in  that  capacity  or  condi- 
tion, the  law  of  nations  applied  to  them,  controlled  their  relations,  de- 
fined their  rights,  and  prescribed  their  duties. 

And  what  were  those  rights  and  duties  ? 

In  the  first  place,  each  State  had  a  right  to  independence  and  abeo- 
hite  freedom  from  the  control  of  the  other  States,  or  any  one  of  them, 
80  far  at  least  as  its  domestic  institutions  were  concerned.  It  was 
independent  also  in  all  the  other  rights,  capacities  and  privil^es  which 
appertain  to  sovereign  nations.  It  stood  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  their  peer  and  equal,  so  far  as  its  national  rights  were  con- 
cerned. No  other  State  had  a  right  to  invade  or  make  war  upon 
another  without  just  cause.  No  State  had  a  right  to  intermeddle 
with  tiie  internal  concerns  of,  or  domestic  institutions  of  another  State, 
nor  wantonly  disturb  its  peace  and  quiet.  In  the  next  place,  the 
States,  at  that  time,  stood  upon  the  common  ground  o(  equality.  One 
was  the  equal  of  the  other  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  commnnity. 
niorefore  one  State  could  not  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
another;  its  domestic  institutions,  its  municipal  regulations,  nor  ita 
police  arrangements,  without  vioUting  the  rights  of  that  State  as  a 
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tOTcreign  and  independent  community.  Each  State  was  bound  to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  the  others,  and  all  the  rights  which  appertained 
to  that  sovereignty,  as  our  nation  at  the  present  day  is  bound  to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  other  nations. 

Such  was  the  condition,  the  relations,  rights  and  duties  of  the  seve- 
ral States  of  this  Union,  with  respect  to  each  other,  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted. 

And  what  is  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the 
violation,  by  one  nation  or  State,  of  the  rights  of  another  sovereign 
and  independent  State  f 

That  penalty  is  war.  The  law  of  nations  gives  the  right  of  war  to 
the  iniured  nation  or  State,  for  such  invasions  of  its  rights  and  peace. 
Nay,  It  authorizes  all  nations  to  make  war  upon,  and  even  to  exter- 
minate, a  meddlesome  and  mischievous  nation,  which  wantonly  and 
wickedly  invades  and  disturbs  the  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  of 
other  nations. 

In  support  of  these  propositions  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
extracts  ^om  VattePs  Law  of  Nations. 

With  respect  to  the  Equality  of  Nations^  that  distinguished  writer 
•ays: 

*'Sinee  men  are  naturally  equal,  an<1  a  perfect  eqnality  prevails  in  tb«ir 
rights  and  obligationa,  as  equally  proceeding  from  nature — nations,  coinpoeed 
of  men,  and  considered  as  so  many  free  persons,  living  togetherip  a  state  of 
iftat^re,  are  naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the  same  obligations  and 
nghl^-4'ower  or  weakness  does  not  in  this  respect  produce  any  difference."-— 
YatteL  Introduction,  sec  18,  p.  62. 

And  with  respect  to  the  right  of  nations  the  same  author  adds : 

"A  nation  is  mistress  of  her  actions  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the  perfeei 
and  proper  rights  of  other  nations.  *  *  *  If  she  make  an  ill  use  of  her 
liberty,  she  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ;  but  other  nations  are  bound  to  a^ 
quieeoe  in  her  conduct,  sinee  they  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  her.** — Same^ 
aee.  20,  p.  S3. 

**It  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  nations  tked 
mil  have  a  right  to  be  ffovemed  a$  they  think  proper^  and  that  no  State  haA  ihi 
emalUtt  right  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  aiiother.  Of  all  the  rights  thai 
•Ml  belong  to  a  nation,  sovereignty  is,  doubtless,  the  most  precious,'  and  thai 
which  other  nations  ought  most  scrupulously  to  respect,  if  they  would  not  dm 
her  an  injury." — Same,  p.  155,  section  54. 

"  And  since  the  perfection  of  a  nation  consists  in  her  aptitude  to  attain  ths 
eod  of  civil  liberty — and  the  perfection  of  her  condition,  in  not  ^ranting  any  of 
the  things  necessary  to  that  end — no  nation  oufcht  to  hinder  another  from  at- 
taining the  end  of  civil  society,  or  to  render  her  incapable  of  attaining  it  This 
priaoiple  foibid^  nations  to  practice  any  evil  manosuvres  tending  to  create  di^ 
$urbanee$  in  cih  r  Statee,  to  foment  disorder,  to  corrupt  it$  citizene,  to  eUienaia 
it9  alliee,  to  raise  enemies  against  it,  tarnish  its  glory,  and  to  deprive  it  of  its 
natural  advantages.** — Same,  p.  142,  sec  18. 

'*  Every  nation  as  well  as  every  man,  has  a  right  to  prevent  other  nations 
from  obstructing  her  preservation,  her  perfection  and  happiness — that  is,  im 
preserve  herself  from  all  injury." — Same,  p.  154,  sec  49. 

And  touching  ihe  penalty  for  the  disturbing  of  one  nation  by  another^ 
Vattel  says : 

"  It,  then,  there  is  anywhere  a  nation  of  a  restless  and  mischievoun  dispoeitiott 
ever  ready  to  injure  others,  to  traverse  their  designs,  and  to  excite  domnticdit* 
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iurhanee  in  their  dominions — \\  10  not  to  be  doabted  that  all  the  others  hftye  a 
right  to  form  a  coalition  in  order  to  redress  and  chastise  that  nation,  and  to 
put  it  forever  out  of  their  power  to  injure  them." — Same,  p.  154,  sec.  53. 

And  Vattel  also  remarks  that  one  of  the  foundations  of  a  JDBt  war 
1%  exciting  domestic  disturbance  in  the  dominions  of  another  nation. 

Other  writers  on  international  law  concur  in  the  propositions  above 
laid  down  by  Vattel.  And  candid  and  intelligent  men  must  admit, 
that  they  are  but  the  truthful  expression  of  the  dictates  of  national 
T^ht  and  justice  which  constitute  the  basis  of  that  code  which  defines 
tiie  relations  and^rights,  and  prescnbes  the  duties  of  nations. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  relations  and  rights,  and  such  the  duties, 
with  respect  to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  of  sovereign  and  inde 
pendent  nations.     And  such  were  the  relations,  rights,  and  duties,  of 
the  several  States  of  this  Union,  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Therefore,  if  one  State  had  interfered  and  meddled  with  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  another  State — attempting  to  subvert  its  domestic  in- 
stitutions, and  to  excite  insurrection  or  insubordination  amon^  a  por- 
tion of  its  subjects  or  people,  by  emissaries  or  incendiary  pnUicationB, 
or  by  any  other  means — the  injured  State  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  right  to  make  war  upon  the  defending  State ;  and  other  States 
would  have  had  the  right  to  join  in  administering  wholesome  chastise- 
ment to  the  mischievous  and  aggressive  State,  even  to  extermination,  if 
her  mischievous  disposition  could  not  otherwise  have  been  corredied 
and  restrained. 

Relations,  rights,  and  duties  of  thb  States  after  the  adop- 
tion OF  the  Constitution. — Such  being  the  condition,  relations,^ 
rights,  and  duties  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union  with  respect  to 
each  other  before  our  Constitution  was  adopted,  did  that  compact  de- 
prive them  of  their  independence  and  sovereignty  ?  And  were  these 
relations,  rights,  and  duties  changed  by  it? 

We  have  not,  in  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  essay, 
the  space  to  go  into  a  particular  and  specific  view  of  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  powers,  rights,  and  privil^^ 
ef  the  States  which  adopted  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  was 
adopted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  general  agency  or 

g)vernment,  which  was  to  take  charge  of  the  exterior  or  foreign  re- 
tions  of  the  States.    It  also  defined  and  regulated  the  intercourse  of 
the  States  and  their  citizens  with  each  other. 

It  did  not  meddle  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  States  except 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  Geneitd 
Government  which  it  established,  the  regulation  of  commerce  between 
the  States,  and  the  right  of  controlling  the  people  of  all  the  States 
only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  carry  its  own  specijically  defined 
powers  into  execution.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  General  Govern- 
ment cannot  abolish  the  freedom  of  speech,  nor  of  the  press,  nor  the 
rights  of  conscience  with  respect  to  the  worship  of  God,  nor  the  trial 
by  jury  in  any  of  the  States.  Nor  can  it  partition  their  Territory,  nor 
meddle  with  their  domestic  institutions  or  municipal  regulations,  nor 
fai  any  way  control  their  internal  legislation  or  policy  when  it  does 
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not  eonflict  witb  tlie  IcfptlstioB  <»rpoweFB  of  the  General  Govemment, 
as  anthorized  and  granted  by  the  Conatitatibn. 

The  Constitution  in  &ct)  established  a  politieal  copartnership  be- 
tween the  several  States,  for  certain  specifically  defin^  purposes^  and 
provided  a  general  agency,  or  government,  to  carry  into  effect  and 
execute  the  objects  of  that  copartnership.  And  for  this  purpose  the 
Oonsttetion  granted  to  this  General  Governmental  agency  certain 
powers,  expr^y  reserving  to  the  States,  the  principals  of  this  general 
ageaicy,  all  powers  not  apecifically  granted  to  it 

Thus  the  States  did  not,  by  the  (>>nstitution,  surrender  or  cede  away 
any  part  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence ;  they  merdy  author* 
ized  the  ffeneral  agency  which  they  established,  to  represent  and  to 
act  for  them  as  far  as  foreign  nations  were  concerned,  and  so  &r  as 
their  general  relations  with  each  other  were  involved — ^to  exercise  the 
joint  sovereign  power  of  the  whole  for  a  few  limited  and  specific  pur- 
poses :  reserving  for  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  other  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  independence. 

This  delegation  of  sovereign  powers  to  the  General  Government  by 
the  States,  Uirough  the  instrumentality  of  the  constitutional  compact 
between  them,  and  for  the  purposes  specifically  set  forth  therein,  was 
upon  the  implied  condition  that  those  powers  should  not  be  exceeded  nor 
abused;  that  the  articles  of  copartnership,  known  as  the  Constitution, 
should  not  be  violated  by  the  General  Government,  which  is  the  com- 
mon agent  of  all  the  States ;  and  if  they  were,  as  in  all  other  copart- 
nerships, tiie  compact  would  be  violated  and  might  be  dissolved  by  an 
authority  orpower  high  enough  to  pronounce  on  so  momentous  a 
question.  That  authority,  or  power,  is  the  people  of  the  severed  States. 
It  is  not  the  people  of  one  State,  as  held  by  some  commentators  on 
the  Constitution,  but  the  people  of  all  the  States.  For  the  people  of 
one  State  have  as  much  ngHt  to  say  that  the  compact  has  not  been 
violated  as  the  people  of  another  State  have  to  say  that  it  has  been 
violated.  And,  therefore,  one  State  cannot  break  up  this  ^eat  and 
beneficent  Government  and  subvert  the  Union  when  it  imagines  itself 
so  much  injured  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  measures  designed  to  effect 
its  disruption  and  dissolution. 

But  these  are  not  practical  ideas.  They  are  mere  abstractions. 
And  they  will  not  weigh  a  feather  on  either  side  when  the  doctrine  of 
secession  is  put  to  a  practical  test.  Then  it  will  become  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  exigencies  and  stem  necessities 
of  Ihe  moment  At  no  period  will  all  the  States  consent  to  disunion, 
or  secession,  which  means  the  same  thing.  And  when  it  takes  place, 
it  must  be  dealt  with  like  all  other  questions  between  sovereigns  and 
.eqvals;  by  negotiation  first,  and  if  that  can  not  solve  it,  by  force-^by 
the  ultima  ratto ;  therefore,  this  Union  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  dis- 
solved by  one  State — perhaps  not  by  two ;  but  if  there  are  enough 
that  feel  so  much  aggneved  as  to  resort  to  the  desperate  remedy  of 
idiluQion,  they  may  accomplish  it  against  the  will  of  the  other  Sti^tes, 
3ihich  would  be  revolution.  If  they  should  be  strong  enough  to  for- 
lud  the  possibility  of  coercing  them  back  bv  force,  they  may  secede 
peaceably ;  if  they  are  not  strong  enough,  the  attempt  may  lead  to 
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war — to  civil  war — ^with  its  terrific  train  of  anarchy,  bloodshed,  ( 
lation  and  calamity  to  botfi  parties. 

We  neither  hope  nor  expect  to  see  snch  calamities  befall  this  Re- 
pablic,  bot  the  bare  possibility  that  they  may  occur  enjoins  on  the 
people  and  the  States  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  nnioa, 
good  fellowship  and  peace  with  each  other. 

Bat  to  return  from  this  disgression ;  our  purpose  was  to  inooiie 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  in  any  way  changed  the  relational 
riffhts  and  duties  of  the  States  with  respect  to  each  other!  And 
whether  it  gave  one  State  any  more  ri^ht  to  interfere  with  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  another  State  tnan  it  had  before  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  ?  The  reply  to  these  inquiries  must  be  in  the  n^ative.  It 
did  not.  It  left  all  the  States  as  before — equal,  independent  and 
sovereign  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  gave  to  neither  liie  right  to 
intermeddle  with  the  domestic  concerns  and  institutions  of  the  othera. 
Nor  did  it  give  the  General  Government  the  right  to  do  so,  except  ao 
far  as  it  was  specifically  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 

Thb  pbivilbobs  or  thb  States  bnlabqbd  bt  thb  Constttutioh. — 
On  the  contrary,  the  several  States,  parties  to  the  compact  not  only 
forebore  to  stipulate  for  the  right  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  each  other,  but  they  expressly  stipulated  to  enlarge  the  privi- 
leges of  the  States  in  which  slavery  existed  with  respect  to  that  insti- 
tution— to  concede  to  them  more  than  they  were  entitled  to  by  the  law 
of  nations^  and  more  than  they  enjoyed  before  the  adoption  of  the  Ckm- 
stitution. 

This  proposition  may  be  startling  to  those  who  have  clamored  so 
loudly  agaiDst  slavery,  and,  perhaps,  to  quiet  and  moderate  minded 
men  who  have  said  and  done  readmg  upon  the  subject.  But  it  will, 
nevertheless,  appear  to  be  true  to  the  very  letter,  when  we  recur  to 
the  constitutional  compact,  and  ascertain  what  those  stipulations  are» 
Let  us  see  what  they  were. 

The  first  of  them  relates  to  slave  representation.  It  provides  tliat, 
in  estimating  the  basis  of  representation  and  direct  taxation,  five 
slaves  should  be  counted  as  three  freemen. 

The  second  stipulation  provides /or  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  shtp^ 
trade. 

And  the  third  provides  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves. 

As  these  provisions  or  stipulations  were  the  subjects  of  dispute  and 
debate  in  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution — one  par^ 
opposing,  and  the  other  insisting  upon  them — they  became  the  sub- 
jects of  concession,  compromise,  agreement,  and  settlement 

COMPROMISBS   OF  THB  CONSTITUTION   RBLATING  TO   SLAVBBT. — ^The 

importance  of  these  compromises  of  the  Constitution  touching  the  sab- 
iect  of  slavery,  justifies  the  appropriation  of  a  short  space  to  a  summaiy 
history  of  their  origin  and  introduction  into  that  instrument 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  compromises  relates  to  the 
ratio  of  slave  representation.  Its  history  is  indeed  curious  and  in- 
teresting; and  when  it  is  fully  known,  just  and  candid  men  in  the 
non-elaveholding  States,  will  be  surprised  at  the  noise  and  clamor 
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wlridi  has  been  raised  m  this  (the  northern)  portion  of  the  UiiiMi 
itfainst  it|  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  at  least  one  New 
&gland  State,  (Massachusetts,)  to  effect  its  expurgation  from  th« 
Oonstitotion. 

Hie  germ  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitation  is  to  be  found  in  tfie 
proceedings  of  the  old  Continental  Congress.  It  originated  in  the 
form  of  propositions  to  incorporate  into  the  old  articles  of  Confedera- 
tion a  new  principle  of  taxatum,  and  was  advocated  on  that  groond  hj 
the  friends  of  the  proposition.    The  following  was  the  proposition :    , 

**  Abt.  2.  All  ebargee  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  oommoD  defence,  and  allowed  by  the  United  Statet  assembled,  shall  be 
difrajrcd  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several 
Coloniesi  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  aez,  and 
quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  Colony.'* 

The  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland, 
on  the  ground  that  it  included  negro  slaves,  who  were  property. 

To  this  objection,  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  replied  that 
the  number  of  persons  was  to  be  taken  by  the  article  ae  an  index  ef 
the  wealth  of  the  State^  and  not  as  subjects  of  taxation.  He  contended 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  importance  by  what  name  people  were 
called,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  They  were  to  be  regarded  in  refer- 
ence to  their  productive  power ;  and,  in  this  respect,  there  was  no 
difference  between  freemen  and  slaves. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and,  of  course,  to  in- 
clude slaves;  and  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yii^nia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  against  it ;  Georgia  was  divided.  These 
^ts  will  be  found  set  forth  at  large  in  the  Madison  Papers,  pages 
28  to  80. 

These  proceedings  took  place  in  the  old  Continental  Conffress. 
When  the  Convention  for  forming  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  assembled,  the  proposition  again  came  up,  not  only  as 
a  principle  of  taxation^  but  one  more  important,  viz :  repreeentaticn^ 
was  connected  with  it. 

The  compromise  finally  effected  in  reference  to  this  matter  was,  that 
in  fixing  the  ratio  on  which  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States ;  five  slaves  should  be  counted  as  equal 
to  three  white  persons.  The  following  was  the  vote  of  the  States  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  compromise ;  in  favor  of  it :  New  Hampshire^ 
Iftueachueeits,  Connecticut^  Pennsylvania^  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 

finia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  against  it,  New 
ersey.    See  Madison  Papers,  page  1266. 
Thus  was  the  first  great  compromise  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  free,  as  well  as  the  slave  States. 
The  second  compromise  was  in  leference  to  the  limitation  of  the 
time  during  which  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  Union ;  in  other 
words,  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  this  matter,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  to  whom  the  subject  was  referredi 
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pvohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  after  the  jear  1^00.  GeotfaJ 
Pinckney,  of  South  Car(^iD%  moved  to  strike  out  1800  and  insert 
1808.  This  was,  in  substance,  a  proposition  to  extend  th/e  foreign  tlave- 
trade  eight  years.  Did  Uie  free  States  vote  against  it?  By  no  means. 
Three  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  to  extend  the 
Mtave-trade,  In  the  affirmative  were  New  Hampshire^  MasMoehuaetts^ 
Conneetieut,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Oec«gia. 
In  the  negative,  New  Jemef,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Vijginia. 
^  The  third  and  last  compromise  in  reference  to  slavery  was  the  ctanae 
in  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  power  to  the  master 
to  pursue  and  recapture  his  fugitive  slave.  This  proposition  was  then 
deemed  so  manifestly  just  and  necessary  that  no  opposition  was  made 
to  it  The  clause  was  adopted  unanimously  ;  all  the  States,  free  and 
slaveholdiuff,  voting  for  it,  as  appears  by  the  Madison  Papers. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  compromises 
in  the  Constitution  in  reference  to  slavery. 

They  are  conditions  in  the  compact,  without  the  adoption  of  which, 
the  Constitution  would  never  have  been  formed,  and  the  Union  would 
never  have  existed.  Now,  if  they  shall  be  broken  and  repudiated  by 
the  people  of  the  North,  does  it  not  absolve  the  slaveholding  States 
fr<Hn  all  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and 
remain  in  the  Union  ?  Can  compacts  be  broken  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  be  held  binding  upon  the  other  ?  The  proposition 
need  but  to  be  stated  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity.  And  if,  after  tl^e 
conditions  on  which  the  Union  was  formed,  shall  have  been  broken  by 
the  free  States,  or  by  Uie  General  Governmental  agency  which  all  the 
States  have  jointly  established,  the  slaveholding  States  shall  remain  in 
tiie  Union,  will  it  not  be  from  their  own  free  cnoice,  rather  than  from 
Any  legal  or  moral  obligation  binding  on  them  to  remain  t  The  an- 
swer is  palpable  to  every  just  and  right  minded  man. 

Bbnbfits  of  the  Union  to  the  North  and  South  bsspbct- 
IVELT. — We  now  propose  to  consider  the  relative  benefits  of  the 
Union  to  the  two  great  antagonistic  sections,  the  North  and  South — 
we  say  antagonist  sections,  not  antagonist  in  real  interests,  but  an- 
tagonist in  hostile  sentiment,  incited  and  wrought  up  bv  the  machina- 
tions of  wicked  and  corrupt  demagogues,  seeking  their  own  political 
aggrandizement  at  the  hazard  of  the  best  interests,  nay,  tlie  tranquility 
and  the  very  existence  of  their  country.  Such  is  the  origin  and  the 
cause  of  the  antagonism  of  the  two  great  sections  of  our  glorious 
Union,  whose  real  and  true  interests,  instead  of  being  diverse  and 
hostile,  are  mutual  and  concurrent,  and  equally  depend  upon  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  whole  country  and  the  development  of  its 
illimitable  resources. 

But  we  propose  to  consider  briefly  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  Union  to  both  its  great  sections,  the  North  and  the  South, 
respectively. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  sectional  controversy,  which 
assumed  a  specific  and  tangible  form  among  the  Federalists  of  New 
England,  and  in  ^e  Hartford  Convention  during  the  war  of  1812,  the 
fomenters  of  it  have  constantly  alleged  that  aU  the  benefits  and  ad- 
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YftBtatfes  resoltiDg  from  the  Union,  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  South ; 
and  that,  in  every  collision  of  interest  between  the  two  great  sections, 
the  North  has  yielded  everything  and  the  South  has  gained  every- 
thing. 

Snch  is  the  stereotyped  assertion  of  the  traitorous  fomenters  of  this 
nnfortanate,  and  it  may  be,  fiatal  quarrel  between  the  North  and  Sonth. 
It  is  an  assertion,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts,  as  we  will 
now  proceed  to  show. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  advantages  « 
which  the  North  has  gained  over  the  South  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory  since  the  formation  of  the  Geceral  Government,  and  con- 
seqnently,  in  political  power  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  new  and  valuable 
territory  always  adds  to  the  wealth  and  political  power  of  the  State  or 
commnnity  acquiring  it 

iHunediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  before  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  passed,  the  whole  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  was  not 
far  from  764,483  square  miles,  of  which  only  163,592  square  miles 
were  free  and  600,891  square  miles  were  slaveholding. 

In  1784,  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  territory  known 
as  the  northwest  territory,  which  included  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 
In  1787,  the  celebrated  ordinance  before  mentioned  for  the  government 
of  those  territories,  was  passed,  by  which  they  were  to  be  free  States. 
Involuntary  servitude,  or  slavery,  was  abolished  within  their  limits. 
Thus  the  great  and  patriotic  State  of  Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents 
and  the  expounder  of  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution  embodied  in 
the  ^port  and  Resolutions  of  1798,  magnanimously  surrendered  to 
freedom  more  than  240,000  square  miles — a  territory  larger  than 
the  Empire  of  France. 

After  this  cession,  and  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  rela- 
tive amounts  free  (or  which  afterwards  became  free)  and  slaveholding 
territory,  stood  thus : 

Free. 882,987  sqnmre  miles. 

BUveholding 881,546      "  " 

Balance  of  free  territories. 1 ,891      *'  " 

TMe  skp/wing  the  territory  poteeued  by  the  United  Statet  ioA«n  the  OtmetiitUion 
wa$  adopted,  which  u  now  free^  viz  :* 

States.  Bqiuure  mllet. 

PennslyTsnis 46,000 

Ohio 89,964 

Indiana 88 ,  809 

lUlnow 56,406 

Michigan 66,248 

Wisconsin 6i,9S4 

Total 882,987 


States.  aqoare  mUet. 

Maine. 80,000 

Kew  Hampehire. 9,280 

Vermont 10,212 

Maaesehusettb. 7 ,800 

Bhode  kland 1,806 

Connecticut 4,674 

NewTopk 46,000 

New  Jersey 8,820 


*  Mr.  B«rke  does  not  use  the  oonreoted  figures  of  the  Compendium  of  the 
Census  whieh  differ  slightly  from  these. — ^Editob. 
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TkbU  ikowinff  the  territory  poeeese^d  by  the  United  Btatee  at  the  aioffio%  efAs 
C<mMtii%Ui<m,  in  which  the  institution  of  ttemery  now  exiettf  vis  : 


States.  Bqoara  mBM. 

Miasissippi 47. IM 

Tennessee 46»600 

Kentucky 87,«80 

District  of  Columbia 60 


ToUl 881, 64« 


States.  Sqnsre  miles. 

DeUware. 2,120 

Maryland. 9,366 

Virginia 61,362 

North  Carolina. 46 ,000 

South  Carolina. 24,500 

Georgia 68,000 

Alabama 60 ,  722 

The  area  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  now  comprises  3,21 0,578 
aquare  miles;  of  which  2,366,428  are  free,  and  844,144  are  slavehold- 
ing. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  area  of  new  territoir 
acquired  by  the  United  States  is  2,446,089  square  miles ;  of  which 
1,983,491  are  free,  and  462,598  are  daveholding. 

TMe  shoufing  the  free  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  viz: 


States  and  Territories. 

Iowa. , 

California 

Minnesota* 

Oregon  and  Washington . 


Square  miles. 

60,914 
188,962 

88,000 
.   841,463 


States  and  Territories.  Sqaare  mllss. 

Nebraska  and  Eansasf . . . .       186,700 

Indian  Territory. 187 ,  171 

Northwest  Territory 687 ,  6S4 

Total 1,988,491 


States.                   B<taars  Brilsa. 
Texas 287,881 


Total 4«8,698 


New  Mexico 219,774 

Utah. 187,923 

T\Me  showing  the  slaveholding  Territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  since  ths 
adoption  of  the  Constitution^  vis : 

States.  Square  miles. 

Jwonisiana 46,431 

Arkansas 62,198 

Missouri 67,380 

Florida. 69,268 

Thus  it  appears  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  facts  and  figures,  thai 
after  the  magnanimous  cession  of  Virginia  in  1784,  and  the  adoj^on 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  largest  portion  of  the  area  of  temtory 
belonging  to  the  Union  has  been  free.  And  of  the  territory  since  ac- 
quired, three-quarters  have  been  reserved  for  the  institution  of  freedom. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  political  power. 
At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  were  seven  free  States,  or 
States  which  have  since  abolished  slavery ;  and  six  slaveholding  States. 
There  are  now  sixteen  free  States  and  fifteen  slaveholding  Statea. 

And  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  balance  of  political 
power  in  Congress  has  generally  remained  with  the  free  States  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

*  A  portion  of  Minnesota  was  embraced  in  the  cession  of  Tirginia  and  k 
eovered  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

f  We  class  these  States  as  free.  The  establishment  of  slavery  in  th«m  de- 
pends upon  the  decision  of  the  people,  precisely  as  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
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IM4  akmrimg  th*  apporHanmenU  of  Reprewntativet  of  the  $994ral  SUOu  in  (hm- 
greu  under  Uu  CcnttUution,  and  the  various  Oenmset,  from  1800  to  1850»  ti»- 

FSIE  ^TATBB. 


Under  the 

ConaUtaUon. 

1802. 

1811. 

1892. 

1882. 

1848. 

leof. 

Vaw  Hftmpshire. , 

8 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

MMBaehiuetts.... 

8 

17 

10 

13 

12 

10 

11 

Vermont 

0 

6 

5 

5 

4 

8 

Rhode  blftiid.... 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

CoDDeeticiit 

6 

7 

6 

6 

4 

4 

New  York 

.....     6 

17 

27 
6 

84 
6 

40 
6 

84 
5 

S3 

New  Jersey 

4 

6 

FenDsylTaDU  . . . . 

8 

18 

23 

26 

28 

24 

2ft 

Ohio 

0 

0 

6 

14 

19 

81 

21 

M^ff* 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
8 

8 

7 

7 
10 

e 

Indiftoa. 

0 

11 

lUiooiiL.  ..^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

7 

9 

Miehigan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

WiMoneiQ 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 

Iowa. . , 

0 

2 

CAlifornia 

0 

2 

ToUL 

, ....   85 

76          93 

BLAVE  8TATK8. 

123 

141 

lU 

144 

IMftware 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lUr>-Uod 

5 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

Ylrgimm 

10 

22 

23 

22 

21 

16 

13 

Korih  Carolina.., 

6 

12 

13 

13 

13 

8 

Boath  Carolina... 

6 

8 

9 

9 

9 

6 

Georgia. 

8 

4 

7 

7 

9 

8 

Keotueky 

0 

6 

10 

12 

18 

10 

10 

Tenneoieek 

0 

8 

6 

9 

13 

11 

10 

Alabama 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

7 

Miaeiedppi 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

4 

Mieaouri 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

A  rV  annua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Ttxa#. .......... 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

Florida 

0 

1 

Total 


80 


65 


78 


89 


99 


87 


15 


84 


42 


48 


90 


54 


Difference  in  faTor  of 
freeStatee 5  11 

northern  majority  in  1789 5 

Northern  majority  in  1852 54 

Gain  in  faror  of  the  free  States. 49 

la  the  Senate  the  relaliTe  political  power  of  free  and  slaTeholding  States,  at 
(ha  eaae  date^  of  the  apportionment  of  KepreseotatiTeSi  was  as  follows,  vix : 


ITfOi 

180S. 

1811. 

1822. 

1882. 

1842. 

18(ML 

FreeStatesL....  14 

16 

18 

24 

24 

86 

82 

SlaTsSUtea....  12 

16 

16 

24 

24 

84 

30 

There  are  dow  six  organized  territories  in  tbe  Union,  all  of  which, 
we  have  no  doabt,  will  come  in  free.  Thus  tbe  balance  of  political 
power  was  with  the  free  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  is 
BOW,  and  in  all  probability  will  be,  as  long  as  the  Republic  shall  eiiit. 
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Tn  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
North  has  never  given  up  a  foot  of  land  to  slavery^  while  the  South 
has  surrendered  to  freedom  as  much  territory,  originally  slave,  as  would 
now  more  than  equal  the  area  of  all  the  slave  States.  In  the  first 
place,  the  slave  States  gave  up  their  rights  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tories by  the  Ordinance  of  178 "7 ;  and  thev  also  surrendered  the  whole 
Louisiana  purchase,  except  Louisiana,  ArKansas,  and  Missouri.  This 
vast  Territory,  surrendered  to  freedom,  embraced  an  area  of  nearij^ 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  includes  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Minnesota.  The 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  opens  to  the  actual  settlers  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  establisii- 
ment  of  slaveiy  in  those  Territories.  The  present  indications  are,  that 
they  will  both  be  admitted  as  free  States. 

As  to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  there  have  been  fourteen 
in  the  whole,  viz : 

From  free  States.  From  slave  States, 

John  Adara%  George  Washington, 

John  Q.  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Martin  Van  Buren,  James  Madison, 

Wm.  n.  Harrison,  James  Monroe, 

Millard  Fillmore,  Andrew  Jackson, 

Franklin  Pierce.  John  TVler, 

James  K.  Polk, 
Zachary  Taylor. 

Of  these,  the  first  five  were  elected  on  account  of  their  great  services 
in  the  Revolution.  The  remaining  nine  may  be  considered  as  of  the 
generation  succeeding  that  of  the  Revolution;  and  of  these, yJv«  are 
from  the  free  States,  and  four  from  the  slave  States. 

And  in  connection  with  this  matter,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
John  Tyler,  a  slaveholder^  and  Zachary  Taylor,  another  slaveholder^ 
who,  just  before  his  election,  bought  a  plantation  with  two  hundred 
slaves,  were  voted  for,  and  elected  by  uie  free  Abolition  States  par 
excellence — by  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Ac. — States  which  have 
been  constantly  denouncing  slavery,  and  two  of  which  have  nullified 
the  Fugitive  Slave  taw.  And  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
Wm.  El.  Seward,  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson,  and  others  of  the 
prominent  Abolitionists  and  loud-mouthed  denouncers  of  slavery,  ad- 
vocated the  election  o^  and  voted  for,  both  John  Tyler  and  Zacharj 
Taylor  I     Consistent  jewels  they  are,  and  marvelously  honest  men. 

Taking  the  two  Presidents  from  the  slave  States  who  were  elected 
by  the  free  Abolition  Whig  States,  and  we  have  six  Presidents  from 
iky  slave  States,  and  seven  elected  by  the  free  States. 

Again :  the  Abolitionists  are  constantly  asserting  that  the  South 
enjoys  all  the  offices  of  the  Government^  while  the  North  enjoys  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  them  in  comparison  with  its  populatien.  In 
this  matter  they  are  guilty  of  ignorant  or  willfrd  misrepresentation,  aa 
in  all  other  matters  touching  the  relations  of  the  Nortn  and  South. 
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AtU(^i«d  ta  tlie  public  offices  at  Washiogton  in  1852,  Cwe  haye  bo 
later  data,)  there  were  about  soven  handred  and  fifty  omoe-holderar 
including  Secretaries,  heads  of  bureaus,  and  clerks.  Of  these,  the  firee 
States  furnished  at  least  one-half. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  North  are  the  great  Custom-houses,  Post 
Offices,  and  Sub  Treasuries.  In  the  three  great  Custom-houses  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  there  were,  in  1852,  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  employed — several  hun- 
dred more  than  the  whole  number  attached  to  the  Government  at 
Washington.  And,  since  1852,  the  Custom-house  officers  in  tlie  free 
States  have  been  increased.*  These  are  all  enjoyed  by  the  citieem  q/* 
the  free  States,  There  are  many  hundreds  more  attached  to  the  large 
Post  Offices,  and  other  institutions  of  the  General  Government  located 
in  the  free  States. 

In  the  number  of  offices  and  amount  of  salaries  under  the  General 
Government,  taking  the  whole  Union  together,  the  citizens  of  the  free 
States  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  citizens  of  the  slave  States. 

In  the  benefits  arising  from  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  ad- 
vantage is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  free  States. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  1852,  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  national  revenue  was  about  158,000,000.  Of  this  sum, 
$48,000,000  was  expended  in  the  free  States,  and  only  $10,000,000 
in  the  slave  States. 

In  the  benefits  arising  from  the  expenditures  of  the  General  Govern^ 
ment,  the  fr^  States  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  Southern. 

In  four  years,  commencing  with  1833,  and  endinff  with  1837,  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  General  Government  was  $102,000,000 ;  of 
which  sum,  $65,000,000  were  expended  in  the  free  States,  and  only 
$37,000,000  were  expended  in  the  slave  States.  An  accurate  calcula- 
tion of  all  the  expeuditures  of  the  General  Government,  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  present  time,  except,  perhaps,  in  war,  wpuld  exhibit  a 
similar  result. 

In  the  benefits  arisinig  from  the  fishing  bounties,  the  advantage  » 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  free  States,  and  mainly  of  abolitionized 
and  seditious  Massachusetts.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
to  1852  the  amount  paid  out  for  bounties  to  fishermen,  is,  in  round 
numbers,  $11,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  South  received  less  than 
$200,000,  the  remainder  all  goins  to  the  free  States. 

In  the  expenditures  iot  fortifications  upon  the  seaboard,  the  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  side  of  ^e  f^e  States.    The  Federal  Government 

*  During  the  financial  year  ending  June  80,  1852,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  three  Oastom-hoases  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  was 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- three.  The  whole  number  employed 
daring  the  same  year  in  the  whole  Union  was  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-four;  of  whom  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  em- 
ployed in  the  free  States,  and  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  employed  in 
the  slave  States.  During  the  ftame  year  the  whole  cost  of  collecting  the 
revenue  was  $8,356,106;  of  which  |2,679,187  was  expended  in  the  ft*ee  State^^ 
and  1676,969  was  ex]>eDded  in  the  slave  States.  See  Guthrie's  Report  of  the^ 
Finances  fbr  1864-'5 ;  Sen.  Doc  No.  2,  1st  session,  84th  Ck>ngre88. 
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kad,  ap  to  1852,  expended  $838  76  for  every  mile  of  sea-coast  in  the 
free  States,  and  only  $545  17  for  every  mile  in  the  slave  States. 

The  Lighthouse  system  exhibits  similar  results.  The  whole  sum 
iq[>propriated  by  Congress  for  lighthouses,  beacons,  dec,  in  the  United 
States,  up  to  the  year  1854  inclusive,  was  12,226,078;  of  which 
$1,190,473  was  for  the  free  States,  and  $1,035,605  for  the  slave  States— 
the  latter  possessing  much  the  largest  extent  of  sea-coast 

The  Internal  improvement  system  exhibits  very  much  greater  in- 
oongruities.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  1845, 
(the  latest  data  within  our  reach,^  there  had  been  expended  for  roads, 
harbors  and  rivers,  exclusive  of  tne  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  (which  are 
common  to  the  free  and  slave  States,)  the  sura  of  $15,201,223.  Of 
this  sum  $12,743,407  was  expended  in  the  free  States,  and  only 
$2,757,816  in  the  slave  States.  The  expenditures  since  then  and  the 
amount  of  public  land  appropriated  to  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
the  free  States,  would  exhibit  a  ikr  greater  inequality  between  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  two  sections,  from  such  expenditures  and 
appropriations.  The  specific  facts  are  not  at  our  conmiand  at  present, 
or  we  would  give  them. 

The  Pension  system  seems  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  free  8tate^ 
and  detrimental  to  the  slave  States.  From  1791  to  1838,  inclusive,  the 
whole  sum  paid  out  for  Revolutionary  pensions  alone,  by  the  General 
Government,  was  $35,598,964 ;  of  which  sum  the  free  States  received 
$28,262,597 ;  the  slave  States  receiving  only  $7,336,867. 

The  whole  sum  paid  out  by  the  Government  for  pensions  of  all 
kinds  during  the  four  years  ending  in  1837,  was  $10,598,152;  of 
which  sum  me  free  States  received  $8,010,152,  and  the  slave  States 
$2,598,101.  And  of  the  $8,010,152,  paid  out  in  the  free  States, 
New  England,  the  fountain  head  of  treasonable  abolitionism,  received 
$3,924,911,  or  nearly  one  half.* 

If  we  had  the  public  documents  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  present  time,  to  which  we  could  appeal,  the  results  which 
we  could  show,  would  be  still  more  striking.  We  should  then  be  able 
to  present  such  an  array  of  figures  and  racts,  showing  the  immense 
benefits  and  advantages  resulting  from  the  Union  to  tlie  North,  in 
comparison  with  those  received  by  the  South,  as  would  confound  and 
overwhelm  the  renegade  preachers  and  promoters  of  ill-blood  between 
the  North  and  South — stamping  upon  their  brazen  foreheads  in  indel- 
lible  letters  of  infamy  the  hypocrisy,  the  misrepresentation,  the  false- 
hood, and  the  treason,  of  which  they  are  guilty. 

But,  we  have  not  the  means  at  hand,  but  which  we  know  exists,  to 
recapitulate  all  the  advantages  which  the  free  States  enjoy  over  the 
South,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Union.  Among  those  ad- 
vantages we  will  merely  refer  to  the  yreat  navy  yards^  the  National 
Mint»  marine  hospitals,  &c. 

*For  nutny  of  our  statistioal  facta  we  are  indebted  to  a  pamphlet  of  g;reat 
research  and  ability,  entitled,  *'The  Union,  Past  and  Future,^  published  at 
Washington  in  1850;  to  which  we  refer  readers  for  a  rast  amount  of  interesllfif 
information  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  sections  of  th«  Ub'~ 
ih%  North  and  the  South. 
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There  is  one  benefit  resaltin^  from  the  legislation  and  policy  of  ihe 
Federal  Qovemment,  so  conspioaoos  and  striking,  that  we  should  do 
injostice  to  our  sabject,  if  we  were  to  omit  allusion  to  it  We  refer  to 
the  Tariff  or  proiectim  iystem. 

Our  rdference  to  this  subject  will  be  as  brief  and  condensed  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit 

And  first,  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture.  It  appears  bj  the  last  cen- 
SOS  that  the  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States,  in  1850,  was  174,501,031.  Of  this  amonnt 
$64,361,975  was  invested  in  the  free  States,  and  tl0,139,056  was 
invested  in  the  slave  States.  During  the  same  year  the  whole  value 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  $61,869,184. 
Of  this  amount  $52,502,853  was  produced  in  the  free  States,  and 
$9,366,331  was  produced  in  the  slave  States. 

The  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorum  upon  cotton 
manufactures  imported  into  this  country.  Before  any  can  be  offered 
for  sale  at  least  10  per  cent  must  be  added  to  the  duty,  for  the  charges 
and  expenses  of  importing,  making  the  tax  on  the  imported  article 
equal  to  35  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  This  increases  the  price  of  the 
foreign  article  to  the  consumer  to  that  amount  And  it  also  increases 
the  price  of  the  domestic  manufacture  to  the  same  amount^  viz :  35 
per  cent.  This  goes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  home  manufac- 
turer, and  is,  in  effect,  a  bounty  given  to  him  by  the  Government^ 
which  the  consumer  of  his  product  has  to  pay.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
on  the  whole  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  $21,653,213.  Of  this  sum  $18,374,998  goes  into  die  pockets 
of  the  Northern  manufacturers,  and  only  $3,278,215  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Southern  manufacturers. 

And  so  of  the  Woolen  Manufactures,  The  whole  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  this  branch  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  in 
1850,  was  $28,118,250;  of  which  amount  $26,858,090  was  invested 
in  liie  free  States,  and  $1,260,560  was  invested  in  the  slave  States. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  produced  in  the  United  States,  in  1850 
was  $43,207,555  ;  of  which  amount  $41,505,363  was  produced  in  the 
free  States,  and  $1,902,192  was  produced  in  the  slave  States. 

The  duty  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorum.  Add  10 
per  cent  to  the  charges  and  profits  of  the  importer,  and  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  is  increased  at  least  to  40  per  cent  Forty  per  cent 
added  to  the  value  of  woolen  mnaufiactures  produced  in  the  United 
States,  would  increase  their  cost  to  the  consumers  in  the  amount  of 
$17,283,021 ;  of  which  sum  $16,522,145  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Northern  manufacturers,  and  only  $760,876,  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Southern  manufacturers. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  the  free  and  slave  States  enjoy  res- 
pectively under  a  system  of  duties  upon  imports,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  or  less  protective  upon  the  domestic  fabric  coming  in  competi- 
tion with  the  imported  fabric.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  is 
almost  entirely  on  one  side,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  free  States. 
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Let  as  now  see  what  are  the  burdens  upon  the  oonsmner  resaltmg 
from  the  protection  afforded  to  the  two  branches  of  mannfiu^tarea 
which  we  are  considering,  by  a  doty  upon  the  foreign  import,  and  how 
those  burdens  are  distribated. 

Tbe  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  ootton  fabries  prodoced 

at  home  in  consequence  of  the  duty  is $81,($6S,21S 

The  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  woolen  fabrics  produced 
at  home  in  consequence  of  the  duty  is n,28t»0tl 

Makingthe  whole $S8»986,2d4 

The  sum  of  $38,936,234  must  be  borne  by  the  North  and  Sooth  in 
the  ratio  of  their  respective  populations,  or  nearly  so.  Some  allowance 
may  be  made  for  the  slave  population;  who  consume  less  of  articles 
imported  from  abroad,  and  those  produced  at  home  coming  in  ocmipe- 
tition  with  them,  than  the  free  laboring  population  of  the  North.  As 
our  purpose  is  to  show  the  general  results  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
go  into  a  consideration  of  this  difference.  We,  therefore,  make  our 
calculation  upon  the  basis  of  population  alone,  without  regard  to  con- 
dition. Tbe  population  of  the  free  States  in  1850,  was  13,599,491 ; 
of  the  slave  States,  9,658,232.  The  ratio  of  the  populations  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union  is  about  as  9  is  to  7 ;  and  in  that  proportion 
l^e  hfwrdenB  imposed  by  the  tariff  system  on  the  consumers  of  the 
cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  manufftctured  in  the  United  States,  by  reason 
of  the  enhanced  value  caused  by  the  duties  upon  the  foreign  uibrics  of 
like  kind,  must  be  home  by  the  North  and  South.  Divided  into  that 
ratio,  the  $38,936,234  imposed  upon  the  consumers  of  domestic  cotton 
and  woolen  &brics  by  the  tariff  system,  would  fall  upon  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  as  follows : 

On  the  free  States $81,901,681 

Ontlie  sUveStotes 17,0S4^60S 

Total $«8,986,2S4 

Thus  the  Southern  coosumers  pay  under  this  system. . . .     17,034,608 

And  the  Southern  cotton  manufacturers  receive $8^878, 81 6 

And  the  Southern  woolen  manufacturers  receive 760^876 

ToUl $4,089,091 

Leaving  a  balance  against  the  South  of 12»996,608 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  cotton  manufiMturers  re- 
ceive  $18,874,998 

And  the  Northern  woolen  manufjMiturers  receive 16,688,145 

Total $84,897,148 

And  the  Northern  consumers  pay ^ 81,901,681 

Leaving  a  balance  infamtr  of  the  North  of. $18,966,612 

If  we  were  to  go  into  a  calculation  of  the  difference  of  consump- 
tion in  Uie  South  in  proportion  to  population,  in  consequence  of  a 
portion  of  the  population  being  slaves,  it  would  vary  the  results  above 
out  a  very  few  millions  of  dollars.  The  burdens  would  be  greaUy 
against  the  South,  and  the  benefits  greatly  in  feivor  of  the  Nor£. 
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ART.  Yn.-WJSSEL'S  MAGAHNE  FOR  JULY. 

RosaBLy  for  July,  haa  more  than  realized  ibe  earlier  prestige  achieved 
in  Ae  pagea  of  Yoafig  Democracy  on  Politics  and  Literature— not 
only  in  the  variety  of  its  prose  and  poetic  recreations,  bat  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  readid>le  leading  articles.  The  two  first  on  the  pages  of 
this  monthly,  are  on  those  enduring  subjects — ^  Conflict  of  Capital  and 
Labor,^  and  on  '^  Eloquence" — whidi  have  occupied,  indeed,  distract- 
ed the  minds  of  '*  Political  Economists,'^  and  the  erudition  and  taste 
of  classical  schokis  lor  the  last  century,  witliout  approximating  to  a 
solution  of  either.  Such  would  seem,  on  perusal,  to  be  the  triumi^ 
of  these  two  articles — ^the  fir9tj  of  ability  and  originality  of  thougnt ; 
and  the  teeondy  more  racy  in  its  conceptions — ^photographing  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Anglo-American  <»itory  and  itinerant  lecturing,  as  more 
declamatory  than  eloquent — "  verba  et  preteria  nihil — moonlight  re- 
flections; vapors  mystifying  what  they  conceal,  and  converted  by  theur 
infiammaUiitp  into  etcape  steam. 

Neither  of  the  articles  have  shown  any  advance  in  the  science  of 
ooDciHations,  between  capital  and  labor,  m  their  endless  antagonisms, 
or  exhibited  any  higher  achievements  in  eloquence,  even  on  the  viigin 
soils,  and  in  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of  progressive  America,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  m^els  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  meridian  British 
history.  We  have  truly  degenerated  in  letters  from  the  *'  old  fogyism" 
<^  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  departed  in  our  practices  in  an  ex- 
tended commerce,  and  in  the  courtesies  of  national  intercourse,  from 
the  enlightened  **  Merchant  Princes''  days  of  the  Roscoes,  and  of  the 
De  Medeci.  Licentious  speculations  on  liie  part  of  capital,  in  this 
excitable  and  aggressive — we  might  almost  say  anarchical — age,  in 
the  school  of  pohtical  economy,  overstimulating  hazardous  adventure 
or  perverted  enterprise  beyond  the  availi^ility  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion, have  widened  the  breaches  between  those  ever-contending  ele- 
ments in  a  social,  political  system.  While  ^eloquent  preaching," 
**  pulpit  oratory,"  congressional  effervescences,  itinerant  lecturing,  and 
hot-bed  effusions,  for  an  impatient  and  fastidious  market  of  chec^ 
vegetables  and  fruits^  have  rather  exhibited  in  the  crystal  palace  ot 
Anglo-American  literature,  a  vulgar  retrocession  from  the  higher 
models  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools,  and  an  awful  backsliding 
from  the  golden  British  age,  which  drew  its  inspirations  frt)m  the 
crystal  founts  of  ancient  classical  waters — 

"ThoDgh  deep,  yet  clear, 
Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong,  without  rage, 
Without  o'erflowing  folL" 

The  conflict  of  ^capital  and  labor,"  excited  and  inflamed  bytihi^ 
over-augmentations  of  the  former,  witii  its  unsatisfied  usurious  exac- 
tions, are  widening  daily  the  breaches  with  the  just  claims  of  labor, 
mnd  "strikes"  for  equality  in  the  distribution  of  profits,  if  not  to  be 
harmonized  in  some  equitable  rule  of  division  in  a  recognized  calculus 
of  the  economists,  professing  to  have  worked  out  the  problem.  These 
collisions  must  descend  to  agrarianism,  the  numerical  stronger.of  the 
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parties  in  the  ascendanti  revolutioning  the  whole  of  the  spoil,  onlil 
capital  shall  again  concentrate  and  recombine  in  the  bands  of  the 
^  idlers"  and  the  few,  and  be  restimulatecL  in  its  antagonisma  with 
labor,  in  all  their  changeable  and  vibratory  relations,  under  a  social 
system. 

Inflaenced  by  this  sanae  rode  spirit  of  speculation,  mental  labor  and 
operations,  recoiling  from  that  starving  ambition  for  excell^ice  in  tht 
fields  of  flowers  and  of  fruit,  (to  which  the  gifted  savage  became  a 
victim  in  reality,  and  the  pinions  of  many  an  inspired  genius  have 
been  clipped  in  their  flight  to  Parnassus,)  seek  the  profits  on  the  pro- 
duction of  letters  in  the  marts  of  commerce.  Literature  descends  to 
petty  trading,  and  the  profitable  interchanges  of  their  commodities 
and  unmeaning  tracts  stimulate  the  market  to  an  over  issue  of  the 
rudest  fabrics  of  net-work  and  buckram,  "  OUa,  Po,  dredas,"  promis- 
ing the  most  remunerating  returns  from  the  auction  sales  of  travdii^ 
and  screaming  carrier  pigeons  of  a  go-ahead  literature ;  or,  as  mort 
in  harmony  with  the  vulgar  appetites  of  the  largest  number  of  con- 
smners  who  squat  daily  on  the  stool  of  criticism  and  penance — '^  like 
the  dogs  that  return  to  their  vomit,  and  the  hogs  which  wallow  daily 
in  their  mire.  In  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  new  continent  claim- 
ing intenser  light  as  its  inheritance,  such  may  be  considered  the  pho- 
tograph of  its  literature  and  learning,  overshadowing  the  classical 
schools  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  and  of  their  reviving  influences  in 
the  palmy  days  of  France,  England,  and  of  Spain,  ^'  the  rag  ba^" 
of  the  Fanny  Ferns  enriching  the  producers,  while  Goldsmith,  with 
diflSculty,  realized  the  value  of  a  modern  meal  for  his  beautiful  Hlus- 
tration  of  the  passing  wealth  of  his  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  for^ 
pounds  a  year. 

Was  the  great  Ni^leon  alive,  who  sneered  at  Great  Britain  as  a 
**  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  he  would,  with  more  justice,  pass  the  tribute 
to  go-ahead  descendants  in  their  more'  skillful  display  at  shop  win- 
dows, and  more  successAil,  profitable  marU  for  ^  petty  literature.*^ 

Mexico. — The  article  on  Mexico  is  one  of  deepest  interest  at  this 
crisis  in  our  foreign  diplomacy,  as  our  relations  with  that  distracted 
and  still  uDsettlcd  country  are  said  to  be  engaging  the  consideration 
of  the  President  and  Cabinet,  as  in  connection  with  those  of  higher 
issue,  which  threaten  aggressions  in  the  Gulf^  and  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  Our  political  adjustments  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  the 
three  European  Powers  who  claim  a  common  right  of  navigation  on 
those  waters  will  probably  be  among  the  most  disturbing  subjects  of 
diplomacy  to  the  present  Administration.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
already  taken  the  initiatory  in  a  spirit  of  beligerency ;  and  the  sharp 
lightning  of  a  reconnoisance  seems  to  have  been  responded  to,  from 
both  sides  of  the  Senate,  with  more  thunder  and  menace  than  the 
Secretary  had  compounded  for.  The  political  electricity  threatening 
a  storm,  may  have  influenced  the  Bntish  Premier  to  the  courteous 
withdrawal  of  the  "Styx"^  from  the  theatre  of  mischief-making  before 
the  explosion.  The  apology  of  Secretary  Malmesbury  for  Lord 
Palmerston^s  indiscreet  misapprehension  of  the  su^estion  to  **  transfer 
the  African  blockade  to  the  coast  of  Cuba"  does  not,  however^  i 
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render  or  repudiate  the  right  of  search  when  the  occasion  may  make 
it  obligatory.  Great  Britain  simply  waves  discussion  on  the  abstrac- 
tionsy  reserving  the  right  to  act,  when  action  is  imposed  on  the  ajp- 
pearance  of  a  ^  suspected  pirate^^  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  or  in  the 
Carribbean  seas.  The  alliance  of  France,  Britain,  and  Spain,  what- 
ever of  antagonisms  may  be  made  visible  in  their  published  diplomacy, 
is  in  perfect  harmony  in  the  American  seas ;  and  they  are  on  the 
political  bed  of  Procrustes ;  and  whatever  of  seeming  deraugemente 
there  may  be  in  adjusting  their  limbs  to  its  fair  proportions,  they 
originate  in  which  is  to  be  lopped,  and  which,  to  be  stretched  to  an  eqnal- 
itj  of  dimensions,  unless  that  league  for  European  as  well  as  American 
equilibriums  can  be  dissolved  by  the  superior  diplomacy  of  the  Secre- 
twy  at  Washington,  unreproved  Fillibusterism  will  reignite  its  forces 
on  the  shores  of  our  Black  sea ;  and  the  explosions  from  more  than 
one  Sevastapol,  will,  sooner  than  anticipated  at  Washington,  reverber- 
ate on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  the  Gulf. 

The  article  opens  with  an  exposure  of  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
age ;  and  on  the  revival  of  banditism,  under  the  more  popular  son- 
briquet  of  Fillibusterism — a  self-assumed  sublimated  caste  of  sympa- 
thizers in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Let  the  article  on  tnis 
introduction  speak  in  its  pwn  pungent  language,  backed  by  high 
authority  on  **  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power,**  and  "  Anglo-Saxon 
rapacity,**  which,  in  this  progressive  age,  has  reappeared  under  the 
mpre  inspiring  lead  of  "  FiUibusteros.** 

^  The  destinies  of  Mexico,  which  at  an  early  period  inspired  the  Bg- 
greesive  spirit  of  Burr  and  Jackson,  exposed  die  perfidy  of  Wilkinson, 
and  the  vindictive  rivalry  of  Jefferson,  seem,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  revived  by  a  new  sect  of  political  propagandists. 

^Sjrmpathiesinbehalf  of  the  enlightenment  of  oppressed  andheathen- 
vdi  humanity  have  been  awakened,  and  an  enthusiasm  aroused,  long 
since  truthfully  foreshadowed  by  Edmund  Burke  : 

**  *  No  domain  or  property  is  secure  when  it  becomes  large  enough  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.* 

"The  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  higher  authority,  as  of  more  experience, 
speaks  of  the  rapacity  of  the  *  Anglo-Saxon*  soldiery,  *  in  the  presene$ 
of  temptation^  as  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  discipline  however  vigi- 
lant or  severe. 

**  Socialism  in  the  revulsions  of  the  French  revolution  anathematized 
property  as  '  tJuft^^  and  elevated  sedition  into  a  virtue. 

''In  tLis  model  federation  of  political  transcendentalism,  Kansas  illus- 
trates through  '  squatter  pauper  sovereignty,*  and  *  aid  societies;*  and 
Utah  in  the  *  spiritual  book  of  Mormon,*  this  strong  instinct  of  in- 
digence, to  spoil  and  plunder,  as  a  more  inspiring  mode  of  acquisition 
than  well  regulated  and  legitimately  directed  enterprise.  The  one 
becomes  a  pastime  for  the  hangers  on  of  society,  claiming  and  appro- 
priating, as  an  inheritance,  the  hazardously  won  trophies  of  private 
•dventurc  and  honest  endurance.  The  '  wilderness  is  made  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,'  that  its  fruits  and  its  flowers  should  be  rifled  by  an  ever 
▼igilant  and  pauper  banditti  1** 
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The  denunciations  of  Mexico,  and  the  insulting  reproofe  on  her  slow 
progress  to  political  and  social  regeneration,  as  an  apology  for  these 
missions  of  humanity  to  a  people  suffering  under  an  overshadowing 
and  subduing  superstition,  are  intelligently  and  plausibly  met  by  a 
response  which  shows  that  the  writer  has  paid  more  attention  to  the 
revolutionary  history  of  that  still  distracted  country,  and  knows  better 
how  to  appreciate  me  efforts  made  by  a  people  in  t^e  infiancy  of  their 
struggles  for  independence  and  self-government,  not  enjoying,  as  they 
confidently  expected,  the  sympathies  of  a  more  advanced  Federation, 
in  whose  footsteps  they  were  ignorantly  essaying  to  walk — and  into 
which,  thev  were  precipitated  by  an  American  Envoy — inspired  him- 
self with  all  the  aluminism  of  the  French  school.  If  Mexico  has  been 
slow  in  reaching  the  goal  of  her  desires,  it  is  fortunate  that  she  has 
escaped  from  the  precipitancy  of  France,  invoking  the  power  of  the 
ffuillotine  to  exterminate  the  arch-enemy  of  liberty,  which  has  itself 
&llen  under  the  same  axe  of  military  despotism. 

**  Only  through  careful  study,  and  a  correct  comprehension  of  the 
conflicting  elements  of  disorder  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  is  it  possi* 
ble  satisfactorily  to  probe  the  derangements,  which  have  retarded  or 
postponed  her  advancement  to  the  serenity  of  self-pwemment.  To 
many  these  disturbing  changes  have  seemed  the  foreshadowings  of  dis- 
solution to  its  social  system,  or  of  gradual  absorption  by  an  "  Anglo* 
Saxon  neighbor,"  asserting  superior  intelligence,  and  more  tu4ored 
faith  in  the  rules  of  law  sma  order  in  political  society.  These  frequent 
divisions,  however,  of  the  unit  of  sovereignty,  these  periodical  segre- 
gations of  the  central  supremacy,  encourage  a  reliance  that  they  will 
ultimately  prove  the  political  crucibles  in  which  the  compound  of  a 
federation  of  States  may  yet  amalgamate  in  harmony  under  a  central 
bond.  Since  the  revulsions  in  Mexico  have  become  strifes  for  civil 
liberty  and  constitutional  self-government,  the  liberal  organizatioiis 
have  confidently  turned  to  the  United  States,  as  *  the  beacon  lights^' 
on  the  unknown  sea  of  political  adjustments.  Without  studying  the 
origin  or  different  condition  of  the  two  countries  in  population  and 
institutions,  a  mere  fractional  part  of  the  popular  sovereignty  of  Mex- 
ico, with  the  illuminism  of  the  French  schook,  embraced  the  phantom 
of  liberty,  like  an  ignis  fatuus  in  a  wilderness  of  ideas,  flying  before 
absolutism  and  a  crushing  superstition,  they  could  spy  no  renige  but 
in  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  storm  convulsing  the  political  elements 
of  civilization,  they  hoped  would  be  succeeded,  as  in  a  neighboring 
federation,  by  the  silence  of  a  returning  calm.  On  their  first  triumph, 
when  the  empire  of  Iturbide  was  overthrown,  the  liberal  party  pre- 
cipitated itself  on  the  cross  paths  of  civil  and  religious  toleration^  upon 
which  their  Anglo-American  neighbors  were  rapidly  advancing ;  Dut 
not  before  they  had  been  previo^y  exercised  by  a  long  probation  in 
the  lessons  and  antagonisms  of  political  and  constitutional  liberty. 

"  This  British  erratic  star  coruscating  from  Runnymede  in  its  pro- 

fress  westward,  did  not  shed  its  light  on  benighted  Mexico,  until  forty- 
ve  years  after  it  had  reignited  its  decaying  embers  on  a  new  conti- 
nent in  the  declaration  of  Colonial  Independence ;  when,  having 
achieved  national  separation  from  GasUlian  rule,  the  few,  to  whom  Ha 
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iiupiratioiiB  were  made  vittMe,  strnck  for  the  freedom  of  ^If-^gwem- 
mtnt  as  the  ink^Uxnce  of  national  sovereignty.  Mexican  goesip  has 
recorded  that  in  this  political  initiation  into  the  dogmas  of  Britii^ 
liberty,  an  American  Envov  read  out  the  text  without  its  practical 
iHufltrationB,  and  minglinff  the  mysteries  of  masonry  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  Goadahipe,  which  exercised  a  superstitions  svfaf  oTier  all 
MexieOy  the  receiven  of  the  new  faith  were  to  emply  a  somewhat 
bold  iltnstration,  launched  upon  a  fiery  comet,  that  takes  its  departure 
a&d  makes  its  reappearance  at  intervals,  within  our  politicid  rohere ; 
without  the  intelligence  or  power  as  yet  to  control  or  regulate  its 
revolutions  in  a  less  erratic  orbit  around  a  common  centre.  Had  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  then  interposed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Monroe  manifesto  *  not  to  regard  with  indifference  the  attempts  at 
European  re-colonization  in  the  Americas,'  instead  at  this  late  hour 
of  Mexican  tribulations  and  falterings,  precipitating  what  has  now  been 
declared  as  determined  policy^  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  would  have  stood 
erect  among  the  progressive  and  equally  unfixed  Republics  of  America. 
Left  thus  however  luone,  in  an  unequal  stru^le  into  which  she  had 
been  stimulated  by  a  Northern  light,  untutored  and  undisciplined  in 
this  political  school  of  new  readings  and  interpolations  on  civil  and 
religious  toleration,  unaided  and  unsympathized  with  by  her  nearest 
neighbor  in  a  kindred  cause ;  her  failure  in  the  honorable  attempt  at 
a  re-organization  of  law  and  government  should  not,  at  l^t  by  the 
United  States,  be  made  a  subject  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  Mexi- 
can Elevens,  yet  unmatriculated  in  the  horn-book  of  self-government, 
law  and  order.  Indeed  it  should  be  more  a  matter  of  commendation 
than  of  reproach  or  ridicule,  that  this  inconsiderable  and  untutored 
Spartan  band,  which  had,  through  successive  generations,  been  indoc- 
trinated in  the  dogma  of  the  divine  ori^n  of  governments  civil,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  just  emerging  from  we  darkness  of  superstition  and 
bigotry ;  poor  in  resources  and  weak  in  numbers,  should  for  more  than 
thirty  years  have  maintained  their  organizations^  and  alternated  the 
pouters  and  authorities  of  government,  with  the  overwhelming  ele- 
ments of  a  most  powerful  opposition,  endorsed  too  by  the  diplomacy 
of  European  and  Salamanca  alliances,  and  ever  in  vigilant  and  endur- 
ing conflict" 

In  commenting  on  the  tone  of  arrogance  displayed  in  all  our 
diplomacy  with  Mexico,  and  the  initiatory  and  cupidious  negotiations 
for  territorial  aggrandizement  and  political  supremacy,  the  indnence 
they  have  exerted  in  alarming  and  estranging  where  neighborhood 
fellowship  should  be  encouraged  and  chensh^  is  strongly  exposed. 

The  writer  remarks,  that  in  the  distrust  thus  engendered,  and  the 
revulsions  produced,  where  confidence  once  predominated,  the  United 
States  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  disappearance  of  respect  for  their 
Government  and  institutions— once  looked  to  as  beacon  lights  on  the 
political  paths  voung  Eleven's  were  traveling,  before  the  more  soothing 
s^paihies  and  ever  conciliatory  spirit  of  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
vigilant  and  suspicious  of  Anglo-American  designs^  and  ever,  in 
hSnnia^  to  expose  and  counteract  them.  The  forcible  Protectorate, 
proclaimed  firom  the  Senate  Chamber  by  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto^  a 
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«yiumymtf  with  conquestj  and  in  prejudice  of  the  Monroe  ManifesU), 
w«s  received  as  an  insolt  by  Castilian  pride,  which  efferveecee  most 
nnder  outraged  weakness  and  poverty.  The  article  forcibly  and  in- 
dignantly vociferates,  but  ^^  Carthaginian  faith  becomes  the  symbol  of 
modem  Vandalism.  The  lesions  of  American  Rome  have  proDOunced 
'  Delenda  est  Carthago.'  Mexican  Peons  and  African  slaves  have  be- 
come alike  objects  for  sjrmpathising  Paritanism  in  its  missions  to  suf- 
fering humanity.  With  Southern  Cavalier  and  the  French  Huguenot, 
Monastism,  and  Jesuitism  have  presumed  to  Christianize  the  heathen ; 
to  open  their  platos  and  forests  to  the  enterprises  of  civilization ;  to 
unseiEtl  the  golden  gates  to  the  precious  metals ;  to  recliuro  swunpe ; 
to  fertilize  deserts ;  to  preserve  arts  and  letters,  and  with  bloated  wealth, 
to  rear  up  opulent  States,  and  rich  commercial  emporium.  All  these 
trophies  of  labor,  study,  and  adventure,  have  been  ushered  into  '  the 
presence  of  temptation^  and  the  rapacity  of  *  indigenV  power,'  de- 
mands its  reclamation^ 

The  article,  in  enlarging  on  the  aggrandizing  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  territorial  expansion,  though  she  has  already  overshadowed 
more  of  t)ie  domain  ot  Mexico  than  could  be  settled  in  centuries,  by 
all  the  stimuli  of  aid  societies,  and  pro-slavery  African  traders,  thus 
proceeds: 

**  Humbling  and  insulting  instead  of  fraternizing  in  the  spirit  of  a 
kindred  neighborhood — with  offered  reciprocations  of  political  confi- 
dence of  an  enlightened  commerce — and  the  humanizing  civilization 
of  social  intercourse  and  commercial  exchanges  in  the  productions  of 
labor.  Toleration,  civil  and  religions ;  free  trade ;  moderate  taxation; 
subserviencv  of  the  monied  power  to  State;  no  debt;  and  strict  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  have  lost  their  morale  abroad,  in  the 
overshadowing  home  policy  of  politicians  for  '  place  and  the  spoils,' 
of  antagonizing  sections  for  supremacy  of  power  and  patronage,  and 
of  mystifying  statesmanship  in  our  foreign  relations,  united  with  the 
vulgarism  of  a  domestic  and  ultra  radicalism.  The  enthusiasm  of  re- 
generating States,  of  struggling  republics  in  the  new  school  of  Anglo 
American  toleration,  have  thus  been  paralyzed  abroad,  and  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism  retain  their  ascendancy. 

^  These  readings  from  our  political  institutes ;  these  chronicles  of 
disruptions  and  disagreements  on  the  guarantees  for  harmony  and 
equality  in  our  political  system,  have  all  proved  enigmatical  and  be- 
wildering to  the  younger  American  Republics,  inspired  into  a  nervous 
existence  by  the  *  Northern  light' 

^  ^  These  ignes  fatui^  in  the  obscurities  of  a  political  swamp,  have 
proven  ffreater  impediments  to  the  advancement,  through  the  labr- 
rinthis  of  a  gloomv  superstition  to  toleration  and  self-government  in 
Mexico,  than  the  bigoted  and  hitherto  unsubdued  opposition,  rooted 
in  a  long  darkened  domain.  While  they  have  alarmed  and  discour- 
aged the  weaker  element,  the  Liberal,  in  Mexico,  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  they  have  greatly  confirmed  the  stronger — ^the  absolute,  in 
the  argument  presented,  that  the  United  States  have  not  yet  consum- 
mated self-control  at  home,  or  been  consistent  in  their  own  declar»- 
liou  of  non-intervention  beyond  the  political  moral  of  her  own  teach- 
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lags  abroftd,  bat  Have  declined  into  a  political  organization  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  stimulating  internal  anarchy  in  the  divisions  of 
the  BDoiA,  The  long  protracted  and  heated  agitations  in  the  States, 
resisting  federal  usurpation  of  supremacy,  without  approxioiating  to 
harmony  in  our  system,  every  compromise  only  stimulating  to  new 
issues.  The  Kansas  embrofflio,  with  that  of  Utan,  have  all  become  in 
Mexico  as  much  subjects  of  retort,  on  the  falterings  of  our  free  insti- 
totioni  of  law  and  obedience,  without  the  intervention  of  the  bayonet, 
as  their  anadiustment  of  hearth  feuds,  between  the  ever-contending 
elements  in  civil  society — absolutism  and  liberty,  power  and  freedom, 
govenoES  and  governed.'* 

That  the  liberal  element  in  Mexico  has  not  yet  been  smothered  by 
superstition — that  the  internal  fires  of  Mexican  redemption  are  not 
yei  quenched  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  bigotry  and  despotism,  that 
ever  whiten  her  snow-capped  mountains;  that  her  volcanoes  still 
belch  out  their  burning  lava,  on  every  exciting  occasion,  are  evidences 
that  the  torches  of  civil  and  conservative  constitutional  freedom  in 
Mexico  still  bum  brightly.  In  illustration  of  this  confidence  of  the 
contributor  to  Russel,  in  die  triumph  of  .tolerant  self-government  in 
the  land  of  Aztecs — if  the  policy  and  diplomacy  of  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  more  in  the  spirit  of  equality  and  conciliation  than  of  brag- 
gardism — he  remarks,  that  'Mn  the  feud  of  party  the  constitutional  free- 
government  of  Mexico  has  been  four  or  five  times  in  the  ascendant, 
and  in  recognized  supremacy  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  might 
DOW  have  escaped  '  as  a  reproach  to  free  commonwealths,'  had  the 
United  States  sought  on  terms  of  equality,  those  enlightened  relations 
of  neighborhood  and  reciprocal  intercourse,  which  would  have  proven 
stronger  bonds  of  union,  than  the  presumptuous  attempts  to  oversnadow 
and  dragoon  into  the  annexation  and  protectorates,  fent  the  hallucina- 
tion of  home  policy,  sectional  supremctcy  and  sectional  subserviency^  has 
been  insinuated  into  the  diplomacy  with  our  nearest  and  most  distracted 
neighbor  No  statesmanship  has  been  manifested  in  any  of  the  re- 
lations sought  wiUi  Mexico ;  no  reciprocations  of  an  enlightened  com- 
merce treated  for;  no  generous  rivalry  in  enterprises,  stimulating  the 
advancement  of  both  to  prosperity  and  security ;  but  like  the  planta- 
tion States  of  our  own  Federation,  Mexican  mines  were  too  tempting 
to  *  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  poverty,'  to  treat  with  the  possessors 
as  equals  or  neighbors.  Envoys  were  lowered  into  land  jobbers  for 
domain,  or  into  agents  and  attorneys  to  negotiate  the  speculations  of 
loafing  Americans,  seeking  contracts  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace; 
countenanced  by  Secretaries  of  State  and  endorsed  by  feed  Attorney 
Generals  and  confidential  Messengers,  to  keep  envoys  loyal  to  their 
degraded  vocation^ 

The  article  on  Mexico,  in  a  tribute  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Non-inter- 
vention,'* with  the  internal  regulations  and  policy  of  nationalities  and 
States,  and  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  early  reaffirm- 
ation of  it,  as  the  rule  of  relations  amon^  the  rising  infant  States  of 
a  new  continent,  claiming  a  system  of  t^eir  own,  concludes,  in  the 
application  of  this  great  conservative  element  of  republicanism  and 
equality  in  our  Federation,  to  separate  and  independent  nationalities : 
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**!%  was  tiie  declaration  of  the  United  States,  that  while  Ae  would 
sacredly  observe  it  in  all  her  relations  with  oUier  powers^  riie  confd 
not  be  indifferent  to  its  infractions  by  foreign  commonwealths  towaerds 
those  nnder  a  system  of  self-government  of  their  own  in  the  Antiericas. 
Whether  the  occasion  has  not  arrived  which  demands  the  application 
ia  Mexico,  deserves  the  serions  consideration  of  this  government  It 
is  a  dangerous  dogma,  however,  to  declare  in  this  Federation,  that 
has  its  own  domestic  tribulations  to  qniet ;  tiiat  **  the  dibmpiions  and 
d^radations''  in  a  neighboring  and  unsettled  community  become  an 
obligation  to  cast  the  shield  of  conquest  or  k  forced  protectorate  over 
her  infirmities.  "  If  statesmenship"  should  be  invoked  to  determine 
^  the  manner  of  this  accomplishment,''  the  mode  and  measpre  of  relief 
to  a  suffering  and  abused  State,  the  response  would  be,  ^^  leave  Mexico 
cUone,^^  and  enforce  these  relations  on  the  other  foreign  disturbers  of 
her  domestic  tranquilities.  They  have  been  stimulated  more  by  out- 
side interference,  than  fire  hearth  feuds — and  the  United  States  has 
had  hec  full  share  in  the  instigation.  Mexico  is  best  acquainted  with 
the  apples  of  discord  and  disorder  in  her  system.  What  are  the  an- 
tagonizing interests  and  discordant  elements  in  her  political  society  to 
be  reconciled  ?  In  these  she  is  much  less  a  unit ;  her  civil  breadies 
are  wider,  and  more  difficult  to  repair  than  those  which  disturbed  the 
United  States  when  she  cast  off  !Briti^  dependence,  and  clauned  a 
self-government  of  their  own.  In  her  weaknesses,  howev^,  she  had 
to  invoke  the  succor  of  a  powerful  ally ;  and  LaFayettes,  Stubens^ 
Pulaskies  and  Kosciuskos  rallied  to  the  sacred  cause  to  which  ita 
earlier  cis- Atlantic  votaries  had  pledged  */(/«,  honor^  and/ortaae.' 

'*  But  British  liberty,  civil  and  religious  toleration,  had,  in  die  American 
colonies,  been  near  two  centuries  on  the  calm  journey  q(  reform,  to 
the  goal  of  deliverance  and  triumph.  Not  so  with  still  blcedins  Mex- 
ico. It  is  scarce  thirty  years  since  tempted  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  inspiring  in  the  knowledge  ''  of  good  and  evil ;''  expelled  firom 
her  Eden  where  ignorance  was  contentment,  she  is  still  progressive  in 
her  near  forty  years'  journeyings  throu£;h  a  wilderness  of  ideas ;  and 
thouffh  faction  and  dissention  agitate  in  her  camp  at  Pisgatb,  the  pro- 
mise is  still  in  sight  if  her  propagandist  neighbor  does  not  obscure  and 
eclipse  it.  Though  onward,  the  cross  and  by-paths  to  advancement  are 
nigged ;  blocked  up  by  superstition,  and  a  long  subduing  despotism;  and 
choked  with  a  barbarism  of  a  semi-civilized  and  christianized  caste,  con- 
stituting full  five-sixths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Republic.  To  re- 
move this  difiiculty  to  the  advancement  and  reform  of  a  deluded  land, 
populated  by  two  distinct  castes,  Tobaz  and  Ebona — the  inferior  greatly 
outnumbering  the  superior — is  full  of  intricacies,  involving  grave  specu- 
lationsonthe  influences  this  history  must  exercise  on  thedestiniesof  Mex* 
ico.  We  have  incurred  responsibilities  enough  at  home  to  qui^  on  the 
exciting  disagreements  of  castes,  not  to  charter  Don  Quixotes  to  more 
than  double  them  in  sympathies  for  an  equally  distracted  neighbor. 
In  the  sympathy  and  magnanimity  of  kindred  neighborhood,  let  the 
United  States  leave  Mexico  to  work  out  the  problem  of  her  own  re- 
generation, and  in  her  own  way.  If  she  is  more  familiar  with  the 
bayonet  than  the  ballot-box^  it  is  that  she  can  trust  the  first  and  not 
the  last;  or  that,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  bayonet  has  been  found 
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n^eceoBary  to  protect  the  5a^/ot  Leave  Mexico  to  herself  and  spare  to 
the  generous  and  enlightened  people  of  the  United  States,  the  reproof 
in  the  invocation  of  a  neighbor  in  its  political  tribulations." 

"Thv  spirit  Independence,  let  me  share; 
Lord  of  the  Lion  heart,  and  Eagle  eje^ 
Thj  itept  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare,** 
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1.— CtJLTUKE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST  ALLEGHANIBS, 
BY  DAVm  CHRISTY.* 

NO.  I. 

GIHBBAL    B11IARK8  ON   WINE  AND  ITS    PRODUCTION — ^POINTB  TO  BS  UmtSTIGATED 

ORAPX  ROT  Cf  EUROPE — THEORIES  ON  THE  SUBJECT — AMERICAN  VINES  IN  EUROPE — 
REMARKS-— COST  OF  FOREIGN  WINES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — AMERICAN  WBI6XKT 
SUBSTITUTED   FOR  TBE  JUICE  OF  THE  GRAPE^— REVIVAL  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  VINES—' 

AMERICA   DISPROVING  THE  THEORY   REFERRED  TO OPINIONS  ON   THE  SUBJECT — TBE 

DISCUSSION  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 

The  enHnre  of  the  grape  and  the  roannfiactnre  of  wine,  in  all  aeM»  have  been 
objects  of  mnch  economical  valne  amon^  enlightened  nations,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  interest,  bnt,  on  the  con- 
tilsTy,  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  whie  now  falls  far  below  the  demand ;  so  far,  indeed,  that 

*  The  articles  herewith  given  to  the  public,  were  prepared  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  As  geologist  of  the  Nantahala  and  Tuckasege  Land  and 
l&eral  Company,  of  North  Carolina,  I  had  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  mineral 
prospects  of  the  property  of  the  company,  and  the  value  of^their  lands  for  pas- 
turage and  grape  culture.  The  latter  division  of  the  subject  demanded  more 
extended  details  than  would  be  appropriate  for  the  report  of  the  company — 
hence  the  articles  are  used  only  as  an  appendix  to  it 

Another  motive  for  adopting  this  plan,  has  been  to  furnish  information  to 
other  parties  who  had  desired  me  to  communicate  the  information,  in  nry  pos- 
session, upon  these  subjects.  The  convention  of  the  Greenville  and  French 
Broad  Railroad  Company,  which  met  at  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  in  August, 
1857,  appointed  me  on  a  committee  to  report,  among  other  things,  upon  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mineralogical  resources  of  North  Carolina. 
Aa  1  could  only  report  upon  the  points  upon  which  information  had  already 
been  collected,  the  following  articles  are  intended  as  a  response  to  that  appoint- 
ment— the  additional  topics  contemplated  being  left  for  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  I  could  only  confer  with  two  or  three  of  its  members,  as  the 
post  office  address  of  the  others  were  unknown  to  me. 

Another  motive  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan  exists  in  the  fact»  that  the 
Southern  Commercial  Convention  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1867,  also  appoint- 
ed me  on  a  committee  to  report  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  in  North  Caro- 
ling; but  as  the  official  notice  of  my  appointment  never  reached  me,  I  could 
not,  with  propriety,  forward  a  formal  report  to  the  Convention  of  the  present 
year — hence  tnis  informal  mode  has  been  adopted  to  meet  that  case. 

The  bearings  of  all  the  articles  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  reader,  except 
that  on  **Fog  and  Rain  in  the  Mountaina"  The  facts  which  it  embraces  are 
important,  as  showing  why  it  is  that  the  mountain  streams  of  North  Carolina 
are  so  well  sustained  during  summer,  and  why  its  highlands  will  thus  be  more 
valuable  for  pasturage  than  those  sections  of  country  where  the  springs  eeaee 
to  flow  in  the  months  of  summer  and  autuouu 
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Adulterated  and  spurioDS  wines  are  sold,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  all  maAets 
where  the  population  oare  not  to  discriminate  between  the  counterfeit  and  tba 
ffennine.  But  there  is  a  superadded  necesei^,  beyond  that  of  the  mere  incraaa- 
ing  demand  for  wine,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  calls  for  its  extended  pro- 
daction.  Legislation  has  proved  itself  impotent  in  the  suppression  of  tka 
eurse  of  intemperance.  The  people  at  large  are  unwilling  to  tolerste  any  legal 
interference  with  their  freedom  in  the  use  of  beverages.  The  mannfactorem  of 
the  common  drinks  of  the  country,  it  is  charged,  have  less  regard  for  the  pnblia 
health  than  for  their  own  private  gains.  The  deleterious  compounds,  paasad 
off  for  xnnes  and  brandies,  or  other  popular  liquors,  it  is  believed,  tend  to  lira 
the  brain,  and  produce  morbid  conditions  of  appetite  which  greatly  aggravata 
the  mania  for  intoxicating  drinka  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  avarice  of  mem 
should  tempt  them  to  the  adulteration  of  the  common  beverage  of  the  paople. 
It  is  in  proof  that  the  ordinary  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  indispensable  to  tlM 
preservation  of  life,  are  now  larj^ely  adulterated  by  miscreants  whose  cupidity 
would  lead  them  to  highway  robbery,  were  their  lives  as  free  from  danger  ib 
that  pursuit  as  in  the  secret  chambers  of  their  laboratories. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase.  The  roanu&etura 
of  ardent  spirits,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  vastly  increased;  and  there  seenit 
to  be  no  probability,  under  present  circumstances,  that  its  use  can  be  diminish- 
ed. The  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  an  ample  supply  of  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape  would  displace  the  noxious  beverages  now  on  sale,  and  tn^eatiy  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance.  It  is  also  believed  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  admin- 
ister the  common  wines  and  brandies  in  those  classes  of  diseases  where  alcholie 
remedies  are  in  lispensable.  Hence  there  is  a  double  motive  prompting  to  effort 
for  the  production  of  pure  wine — temperance  and  health  being  both  involved 
in  the  issue.  The  present  practice  of  many  physicians  is  to  prescribe  whisky, 
as  the  safest  of  all  drinks,  to  those  who  cannot  purchase  pure  brandiee  or  winea 
at  their  present  costly  rat^s ;  but  this  is  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  thai 
article  among  the  class  of  persons  most  likely  to  ffSl  into  the  exceasive  nsa  of 
cheap  liquors,  and  to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  remedy  far  inferiof  to  piua 
wine. 

Whether,  then,  the  subject  is  considered  in  its  bearings  upon  temperaoea  or 
health,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  for  an  extended 
cultivation  of  the  grape.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  any 
country,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  must  find  it  very  remunerative  to 
engage  vigorously  in  its  production. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  writer  disapproves  of  the  use  of 
wines,  or  other  intoxicating  drinks,  except  for  medical  purpoee^  and  that  ha 
cannot  judge  of  the  quality  of  American  wines  as  compared  with  those  of  Eo- 
rope.  This  point,  therefore,  roust  be  left  to  others,  ana  his  investigations  limit- 
ed to  such  questions  as  are  connected  with  temperature,  humidity,  aoil^-  tha 
geology  of  the  districts  coming  under  cousideration,  and  the  information  needed 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  best  wines  of  Europe  are  produced. 

To  gain  a  correct  view  of  the  causes  which  have  recently  called  public  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  for  extended  grape  culture  in  the  ITnited  States,  it  ia 
necessary  to  refer  to  its  condition  in  other  countries^  as  well  as  to  the  resulta  of 
the  diminution  of  the  production  of  wine  in  Europe. 

For  several  years  past  the  discouragement  to  European  vine  dreseera  hava 
been  very  serious.  Mildno  and  grape-rot  extensively  affected  their  grapes,  and 
even  the  vines  themselves  suffered  from  decay.  These  results  led  some  io 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  vitality  of  their  vines  was  involved,  and  that  their 
extinction  was  not  at  all  improbable.  This  view  was  based  upon  the  theory  of 
eertain  naturalists,  who  hold  that  each  separate  individual,  of  any  vegetabla 
specie^  possesses  a  vitality,  when  produced  from  the  seed^  which  gives  it  a 
duration  of  existence  equal  to  the  nrst  created  individual  of  the  species;  bat 
that  the  buds  or  branches,  used  either  as  grafts  or  for  independent  growth,  can 
have  no  longer  duration  of  life  than  if  they  had  remained  upon  the  parent 
plant  That  is  to  say,  the  propajs^ation  from  cuttings  differ  from  the  propaga- 
tion from  seed  in  this  respect;  each  plant  produced  from  cuttings  must  cease  to 
lite  when  the  original  plants  from  which  the  first  cutting  was  taken,  has  fal- 
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filled  its  alotted  period  of  ezittence;  but  eaeh  plant  derived  from  tttdhng  an 
independent  vitality,  giving  it  an  existence  co^extensive  with  the  age  allotted 
to  the  first  one  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  The  term,  plant,  is  here 
used  in  iU  botanical  sense,  as  representing  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

Hie  vine  has  been  propagated  from  cuttings  for  many  thousand  of  years  in 
Europe.  The  advocates  of  the  foregoing  theory,  therefore,  on  witnessing  the 
ffeneral  decline  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  vine  upon  that  continent,  for  the  past 
few  years,  concluded  that  its  vitality  had  become  exhausted,  and  that  its  de- 
struction was  at  hand.  To  remedy  the  threatened  evil,  measures  were  adopted 
!•  secure  cuttings  from  the  youthful  vines  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to 
enable  the  vintners  to  commence  a  new  career  of  another  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years.  Such  has  been  the  importance  attached  to  this  subject,  and  such 
the  bearings  of  the  production  of  wine  upon  the  public  prosperity,  that  even 
the  crowned  heads  have  interposed  to  aid  in  t-eeting  the  adaptation  of  the 
native  grapes  of  North  Carolina  to  the  climate  and  soils  of  their  aomaina.  Tbe 
Catawba  and  fsabella  are  now  growing  in  Royal  Vineyards ;  and  should  tbe 
experiment  prove  successful,  these  vines  will,  if  necessary,  be  made  to  replace 
the  effete  European  varieties. 

Were  the  diminished  supply  of  pure  wine  the  only  result  of  the  late  failure 
of  the  vintages  of  Europe,  the  loss  would  not  be  a  subject  of  much  regret,  ex- 
cept as  it  alfected  the  poor  whose  labor  was  devoted  to  its  production.  Men 
in  health  have  little  need  of  stimulants  beyond  what  their  tea  and  coffee  and 
ordinary  food  afford.  But  the  use  of  wine  having  become  general,  for  ages, 
both  as  a  beverage  and  for  medical  purposes,  the  demand  nas  not  lessened 
with  the  diminished  production.  To  supply  this  demand  spurious  wince  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  consumers 
aa  genuine.  Tne  extent  of  this  adulteration  cannot  be  determined,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities  it  has  been  enormous.  The  amount  imported  into 
the  United  States,  for  1856  and  1856,  was  valued  at  $6,272,770,  bcin^  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  worth  per  annum.  Of  these  imports 
it  is  believed  that  very  little  consisted  of  pure  wines;  and  the  amount  of  spuri- 
ous wines  manufactured  in  the  United  States  must  have  been  still  greater  than 
that  imported.  French  brandies,  also,  have  diminished  with  the  lessened 
quantity  of  wine  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  American  com  whiskey 
has  been  largely  exported  to  enable  the  French  distillers  to  supply  the  lack  of 
the  pure  article  by  those  of  a  counterfeit  character.* 

But  the  events  of  the  yeat'  1857,  together  with  the  history  of  American 
grape  culture,  cast  much  doubt  upon  the  theory  of  diminishing  vitality  in  the 
vine,  as  a  cause  of  failure  in  the  European  vintages.  The  grape  crop  in  Europe, 
lor  1857,  has  been  an  abundant  one  in  many  districts.  This  fact  seems  to  indi- 
cate^ with  eertainty,  that  the  vines  have  recovered  their  former  healthful  con- 
dition. The  American  Catawba  grape,  has  been  affected,  occasionally,  by 
mildew  and  rot  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  its  cultivation ;  and,  m  the 
tast  year,  especially,  the  crop  was  Very  materially  injured  throughout  Ohio^ 
Kentucky,  aud  the  West  generally.  The  fact  that  the  Catawba  has  been  so 
oeriouslv  affected  by  the  grape  disease,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  from  the 
native  forest  of  Korth  Carolina,  casts  an  additional  uoubt  upon  the  theory  of 
lost  vitality,  from  long  production  by  cuttings,  as  the  cau^e  of  failure  in  the 
vintages  of  Europe,  and  demands  that  investigations  shall  be  conducted  in 
another  direction. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  best  vintners  are  led,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  question,  is,  that  th^  gntpe  disease,  common  to  both  Europe  and 
America,  will  be  of  only  occasion^  recurrence,  like  the  imtU  and  ru9t  in  wheat, 
the  potato  rot,  or  epidemics  among  men ;  and  that  while  its  prevalence  in  some 
districts  may  be  too  frequent  to  allow  of  the  continued  profitable  culture  of 
^  the  vine^  in  others  it  may  be  no  more  fatal  than  frosts  are  to  the  peach  and 
the  apple.  But  could  there  be  a  section  of  country  discovered,  having  a 
chemical  composition  of  soil,  or  an  altitude  above  the  valleys,  which  would 
yi^d  wines  of  finer  flavor  and  be  exempt  from  the  grape  msease,  its  prodne- 

*8ee  Aimoal  Statement  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Gncinnati,  for  1867. 
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tiTMMs  of  w««lth  would  far  snrpasB  erery  other  distrioi  devoted  to  ordunMj 
agriooltare.  Suoh  a  region  would  be  a  deeideratum  to  the  natioii,  and  it  la 
beUeved  that  it  has  been  discovered.  The  faets  from  which  such  an  opinion  is 
formed,  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.— THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

Wa  are  so  acoustomed  to  certain  treasures,  both  of  knowledge  and  of  poa- 
session,  that  we  forget  how  the^  were  first  acquired ;  with  what  difficulW  the 
most  insignificant  importation  from  foreign  countries  was  first  made;  and  how 
many  noble  human  lives  were  spent  in  solving  questiuns,  which  now  that  won- 
derful being.  Every  Schoolboy,  nas  by  heart  Heirs  to  all  the  age^  we  are  too 
oft^n  ungrateful  to  those  fh>m  whom  we  inherit,  and  by  whose  infinite  paina^ 
trouble,  risk,  and  sometimes  suffering  our  present  ffoods  were  gained. 

Now,  in  the  special  matter  of  fruits  ana  vegetables^  who  cares  to  reflect  on 
the  original  birthplace  of  those  which  are  of  present  daily  use  and  universal 
consumption  t  They  have  become  so  nat.uralized  and  so  familiar  that  we  trent 
them  as  indigenous  j  and,  indeed,  most  of  us,  in  our  secret  hearts,  hold  a  va^pe, 
floating  kind  of  belief,  that  they  are  British  by  origin,  rather  than  bj  adof^tion, 
and  beloDg  to  us  by  aboriginal  grace  of  nature,  instead  of  by  the  toil  and  intal- 
liffence  of  man.  For  instance,  in  that  commonest  of  aU  vegetables»  the  potato, 
who  ever  thinks  of  the  history  lying  between  the  present  time  of  national 
abundance,  and  the  days  when  those  untried  foreign  roots  grew  wild  and  un- 
tested, about  Quito  t  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  amongst  many  other  ^reat  and  good 
tilings  that  he  did,  brought  those  roots  as  rare  dainties  from  Virginia  to  Eng- 
land, in  fifteen  hundred  aud  eighty  six ;  but  G^rarde,  Queen  EIizabeth*s  famona 
gardener,  received  them  as  curiosities  only  in  fifteen  hundred  and  nine-seven. 
Eleven  jears  had  not  made  them  known,  or  brought  them  into  fashion.  What 
revolutions,  too,  have  passed  over  society  since  sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 
when  potatoes  were  eaten  at  the  royal  table  of  France  as  a  reg^  luxmry ; 
Uiough  soon  after  to  be  abandoned  to  the  commonaltv  with  cont^npt — siBoe 
sixteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  when  they  were  one  shilling  a  pound,  here  in 
FjigUsh  markets — and  even  since  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety,  when  Suffolk 
first  began  to  possess  them,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arthur  Toung.  Why, 
the  most  important  changes  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  occurred  since 
then.  The  whole  map  of  Europe  has  been  re-cast,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
huinan  society  has  been  remodelled ;  countries  have  been  annihilated,  and  nation- 
alities have  been  extinguished;  while  religious  dogmas, political  questions,  and 
moral  views,  have  all  been  as  thorout^hly  taken  to  pieces,  and  patched  into 
new  shapes,  as  if  we  had  pulled  down  a  baronial  castle,  and  made  a  row  of  modol 
cottages  with  the  atones. 

The  first  potatoes  grown  in  Ireland  were  from  tubers,  given  to  Sir  Robert 
South  weirs  grandfather  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  They  soon  became  popular ; 
but  no  one  then  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  poor  of  the  nation  would  live 
almost  exclusively  on  them ;  nor,  when  a  failure  in  the  crop  would  produce  one  of 
the  most  heart-rending  famines  on  record.  An  Irish  ship,  laden  with  the  roots^  was 
wrecked  off  Lancashire ;  at  least,  so  runs  the  tradition ;  when  the  potato^ 
taking  root,  soon  spread  far  and  wide;  and,  in  a  short  time,  Lancasnire  was 
filled  and  famoua  '^^Y  ^^^^  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe  by  way  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  Spaniards  brought  them  from  Quito  direct^  and  passed 
them  into  Italy,  whence  they  journey^  to  Vienna,  through  Uie  patronage  of 
of  the  governor  of  Mons  in  Hainault  It  was  not  until  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety  eight  that  they  were  sent  to  Olusius,  a  year  after  the  time  when  G^rarde 
received  them.  In  Spain  they  were  called  papas  and  bolotas,  in  Italy  artwfi 
hianohih,  f  white  truffles,)  and  also  potatoes,  ana — ^like  the  French  and  Germane— 
earth  apples.  Potato  is  our  version  of  balata,  or  patataof  the  south.  Hough- 
ton says  that  in  Ireland  in  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  they  were  roasted 
or  boiled,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  sugar ;  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  of  late 
yean^  that  anything  like  a  rational  or  scientific  method  of  preparing  them  haa 
been  discovered.  And  even  now,  few  ffood  plain  cooks  understand  the  prc^per 
manner  of  cooking  them.  You  may  find  cooks  who  can  make  exquisite  sufflte 
and  delicioos  meringues,  ice  puddings,  vol-au-venta^  and  all  the  latest  reflna- 
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DMnto  of  the  C«t6  de  Paris,  bnt^  to  find  one  who  eaa  properly  eook  a  po- 
ieto^  18  as  difficult  as  to  discover  a  new  planet,  or  a  new  pleasure. 

llie  love-apple  or  tomato  is  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  potata  Both  are  aola- 
nnms,  or  nightshades,  and  both  came  originally  from  Sooth  America.  Chopa 
and  tomato  aauoe  were  not  known  two  hundred  years  affo;  and  the  Pickwieas 
of  that  day  ran  one  daoffer  the  lees.  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  sunflowen — 
girasolee— from  Braail.  Mr.  John  Goodyear  received  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  two  small  roots»  no  bigger  than  hens'  eggs,  from  Mr.  Franquevill  of 
London ;  the  one  he  planted,  and  the  other  he  gave  to  a  friend.  The  root 
he  planted  produced  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  all  Hampslirre.  But,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  known  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  tirac^ 
though  not  generally  cultivated,  nor,  indeed,  generally  known.  Society  was 
■either  ao  commumcative,  nor  so  democratic  as  at  present ;  and  what  the  gran- 
dees and  nobles  sot  for  themselves,  they  did  not  seek  to  make  general  amoos 
the  people.  At  first,  Jerusalem  artii^hokes  were  boiled  tender,  then  peeleo, 
and  atewed  with  butter,  wbe,  and  spices;  they  were  also  made  into  pies, 
with  marrow,  dates,  ginger,  raisins,  sack,  <kc.  The  French  brought  them  in- 
to Europe  from  CanMa,  but  their  original  home  was  in  BrasiL  The  oom- 
mon  artichoke — which  is  onlj^  a  more  delicate  kind  of  donkey's  food  after 
all,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  thistle — wsa  evidently  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans;  hut  no  one  now  can  trace  its  birthplace.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  Italy,  Sicily,  the  south  of  France,  dbc ;  but  it  is  a  wilding  after 
transportation,  not  by  the  dignity  of  vegetable  autochony.  It  is  said  that  its 
use  had  been  forgotten  in  Ituy  lietween  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  the  year 
fourteen  hundred  and  sizty-siz,  when  one  of  the  Strozzi  family  brought  to 
Florence  some  of  these  dainty  thistles  from  Naples,  which  had  just  received  a 
eaivo  of  roots  from  the  Levant  The  first  artichokes  seen  in  Venice,  says  Her- 
melius  Barbarofl^  were  seen  in  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  arti- 
chc^  is  oommon  in  Persia ;  thouffh  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  thither  by 
the  Carmelite  monks,  who  transplanted  many  of  the  European  garden  vegeta- 
bles to  Iraniatan. 

SalBafy~-goat's  beard,  bucks-beard,  Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,  Joseph's  Flower, 
Star  of  Jerusalem — by  what  name  soever  it  may  please  the  reader  to  designate 
it — came  from  Siberia.  It  is  not  of  any  striking  popularity  in  England,  but  it 
is  a  more  delicate  kind  of  parsnip  in  taste,  and  might  be  more  cultivated  than 
it  is  with  advantage.  The  broad-bean  was  ori|[inalljr  an  Egyptian;  by  the 
by,  forbidden  to  the  priests ;  bit  it  is  also  found  in  Cluna  and  Japan,  and  has 
been  known  for  centuries  in  Europe.  The  kidney-bean,  which  means  the  scar- 
let runner  as  well,  came  from  the  East  Indies;  the  delicious  pea  is  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  The  garaen  carrot  waa 
brought  from  Aleppo,  though  we  have  plenty  of  wild  carrots  in  our  wastes  and 
hedges;  turnips  are  partly  wild,  and  partly  from  Sweden  and  Holland.  Tur- 
nips also  were  known  to  the  Romans:  were  they  eaten  with  boiled  beef  and 
legs  of  mutton,  by  those  stately  robbers  in  sandals  and  togas  t  Parsnips  are 
natives,  improved  by  cultivation ;  so  are  cabbages ;  but  cauliflowers  were  brought 
from  Oaodia,  Cyprus,  and  Constantinople,  to  Italy,  by  the  Venetians  and  Ge- 
ooeae;  and  broccoli,  or  little  sprouts,  came  from  Italy  to  France,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Celery  is  native ;  good  for  nothing  wild,  but^  aa 
we  all  know,  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  our  vegetables  when  cared  for  and 
cultivated.  Cress,  horse-radish,  and  mustard,  are  partly  native  and  partly 
foreign.  Asparagus  is  doubtful  It  is  found  wild  m  some  parts  of  England, 
and  it  also  oomes  from  the  East ;  but»  it  is  not  exactly  known  whether  our 
garden  beds  are  peo|>led  with  improved  Briton^  or  with  foreigners.  Anyhow 
they  are  peopled  with  esculents  which  almost  deserve  the  stranee  kind  of 
canonization  ^iven  to  vegetables,  as  well  as  to  cows  and  birds^  on  the  banks  of 
old  NUet  Spinach  is  in  the  same  condition  of  uncertainty.  It  was  known  to 
the  Arabian  physicians;  and  probably  by  them — through  the  Moora— intro- 
duced into  Spain,  whence  it  spread  throu^n  Europe;  but  who  was  the  benefac- 
tor to  the  human  race  who  first  brought  it  into  use  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Neither  can  we  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  sainted  man  who 
once  eat  a  cucumiber  in  the  far  £ast»  and,  fired  by  a  noble  patriotism,  pooketed 
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the  seeds  for  the  everlasiing  delectatioii  of  the  West  Radishes  eome  from 
China,  Coohin-China,  and  Japan ;  beet-root  comes  from  the  seaeoast  of  the 
aonth  of  Europe;  endive,  from  China,  Japan,  and  Italy;  vegetable-marrow, 
{squash,^  from  America ;  lettuce,  from  the  Levante  in  the  second  instance,  but 
in  the  nrst  unknown;  garlic,  from  the  East;  shallots  from  Pallestine;  and 
onions  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Before  all  these  importations  were  made,  substitutes  and  predeceeson  were 
found  it)  plants  which  now  rank  little  higher  than  weeds.  Dandelion  leaves 
were  used  as  salad,  as  they  are  to  this  day  m  the  North,  and  the  blanched  roots 
served  the  place  of  endive ;  winter  cress  was  also  a  common  salad ;  so  was  roeket^ 
which  is  still  used  iii  Italy;  bulbous  chffiropyllued,  or  chervil,  and  corn-salad,  a 
velerian,  were  the  ancient  lettuces ;  France,  the  country  of  gastronomies  para- 
mount above  all,  knows  the  value  of  both,  though  we  have  turned  them  out  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  weed&  The  Viennese  are  notorious  consumer's  of  chervil. 
Bampion  was  a  salad,  so  were  sorrel  leaves ;  common  Alexanders  did  duty  for 
oeleiy;  and  skirret,  a  poor,  rank  water-parsnip,  was  eaten' cold  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  or  boiled,  like  the  cultivated  civilized  parsnip  plainly  boiled,  even  with 
melted  butter  in  addition.  Monk's  rhubard  was  usea  as  spinach;  and  even 
after  the  introduction  of  spinach  in  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  some  feebU 
minded  individuals  sought  to  restore  it  to  its  former  place,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  new  plant :  English  mercury — good  King  Henry,  or  goose-foot — is  still  much 
ovlitvated  in  lieu  of  the  same :  Lincolnshire  being  especially  notorious  for  Hs 
wealth  in  mercury,  and  its  dearth  of  spinach.  Vetches  were  ancient  peas  and 
beans;  the  leaves  of  the  pepperwort^  or  poor  man's  pepper,  were  ut^ed  instead  of 
our  modem  East  India  spice ;  parsley  was  a  favorite  salad,  and  young  nettles 
msde  a  recherche  dish  or  green&  Borage  leaves  were  used  for  soup,  and  the 
.  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  borage  were  used  for  salad  and  wine,  to  strengthen 
the  heart  The  sea  cabbage,  or  eolewort,  was  the  cabbaee  most  in  recmesi ; 
and  scorzonera,  or  viper's-grass,  was  eaten  freely  as  an  antidote  to  snake  oitee, 
actual,  or  possible.  Hume  says  that  "  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth  that  any  salads,  carrots,  turnips  or  other  edible  roots,  wers 
produced  in  England ;  the  little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used,  was  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  Flanders.  Queen  Catherine,  when  she  wanted  a  salad, 
was  obliged  to  despatch  a  messenger  hither  on  purpose.**  But  he  forgets  the 
common  roots  and  plants  which  we  have  now  disregarded — more's  the  pity  in 
some  instances — and  how  the  poor  made  up  for  the  loss  of  foreign  eseulents 
by  the  use  of  native  weeds. 

Of  fruits,  we  have  very  few  of  home  produce;  even  the  commonest  have 
been  transformed  out  of  all  likeness  with  the  original  stock,  partly  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  sorts;  so  that  it  can  scaredy  be 
said  of  an^  of  them,  that  they  are  purely  native.  Gooseberries  came  originally 
from  Siberia ;  currants,  though  indigenous,  have  been  so  re-crossed  with  stocks 
ftrom  America,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  that  it  woilld  be  hard  to  say  how  rnneh 
of  native  juice  is  left  in  them.  Black  currants  are  wholly  American:  and  the 
pink,  or  champagne,  are  French.  Strawberries  are  indigenous ;  and  are  said 
to  have  been  under  cultivation  ever  since  the  time  of  Richard  theSecond.  But, 
John  Tradescant,  the  elder,  who  was  gardener  to  Charles  the  First  in  rizteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  who  knew  every  flower,  and  herb,  and  tree,  by 
hearty  first  saw  the  strawberry  plant,  as  a  cultivated  and  cherished  plants  in  a 
woman's  garden  near  Plymouth.  Her  little  daughter  had  seen  it  growing  wild 
in  the  woods,  and  had  transplanted  it  to  the  home  garden  for  sake  of  its  beau- 
tiful flower  and  fruit  If  it  had  been  in  anything  like  general  cultivation  be- 
fore then,  Tradescant,  the  Paxton  of  those  days,  would  nave  surely  known  of 
It  Afterward^  Miller  saw  it  in  Hyde  Park  and  Hampstead  Woods;  and  grad- 
ually it  has  become  a  prime  public  favorite.  The  hautboy  is  said  to  have 
come  from  America.  Is  it  not  rightly  hautbois,  or  from  the  high  woods f  The 
wood  strawberry  is  in  much  esteem  in  France,  and  the  high  wood  would  natu- 
rally be  the  beet  flavored.  Raspberries  are  indigenous,  too,  but^  like  cmmoits, 
have  been  crossed  and  cultivated,  till  little  of  Uie  original  is  left  Bilberries 
are  wild  now,  and  ever  have  been ;  so  are  cranberries ;  but  the  best  eranbtniss 
Mme  from  America;  barberries  are  all  over  Europe^  bat  they  weN  sot  origi- 
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ihaDY  wild  in  England.  Pemn  eame  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  Fnmoe,  thenee 
to  ]£igland ;  so  did  the  beet  kind  of  apples,  though  we  have  our  natire  orab  in  its 
fUl  perfection  of  sonmees  and  indisestibility.  The  bollen  is  native  and  wild ;  so 
is  the  sloe ;  but  the  real  ripe  pnrme  plnm  came  from  Asia  to  Europe^  passing 
from  Syria  to  Greece,  thence  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  every  where.  The  green 
sage  is  French,  as,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  best  varieties  of  almost  every  fruit 
Cherries  wild  in  Eoj^land  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  best  sorts  are  Enff> 
lish  neither  by  origm  nor  by  cultivation.  It  is  said  that  cherries  were  first  cul- 
tivated in  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth ;  there  is  written  evidence,  however, 
that  they  were  cried  about  by  hawkers  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  for,  Lydgate,  the  black  Benedictine  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  who  lived  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says  in  his  poem  of  lid^eony: 
"Hot  peeoode  own  (one)  be^an  to  cry, 
Straberrysi  rype  and  onemes  in  the  ryse." 

Our  best  varieties  came  from  Spain  and  France;  and  the  finest  we  have  are 
to  be  found  in  Eent^  that  most  beautifrd  garden  <^  England.  Apricots  came 
from  Armenia.  They  were  known  to  the  ancients^  and  are  mentioned  by  IHoe- 
ecmdesi  Breda,  Rome^  and  Turkey,  supplied  us  with  our  best  kinds;  Portugal 
eentus  quinces;  the  south  of  Europe,  Germany,  and  America,  medlars;  Uie 
East  peaches  and  nectarines;  the  south  of  Europe  the  ttnh  i^pple,  or  service- 
tree.  In  France  the  wood  of  the  service  tree  is  used  by  turners  and  matha- 
matical- instrument  makers,  also  for  the  gauging-stick  of  excisemen,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  black  mulberry  came  to  the  south  of  Europe  from  Persia ; 
the  white,  from  Spain  and  the  south  of  Europe  generally  {  the  paper  mulberry, 
horn  Japan,  China,  and  South  Carolina.  The  white  mulbenr  feeds  the  silk- 
worms;  it  is  the  black  which  the  old  Flemish  weavers  have  planted  so  thickly 
about  London.  The  olive,  also^  comes  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  every  one 
knows  who  first  planted  the  vine  and  where — ^with  the  fatal  consequences 
thereot  Melons  are  natives  of  Calmuc  Ttotary  and  Armenia ;  but  the  best  kinda 
eame  from  an  insignificant  little  villi^e  near  to  Rome.  Almonds  are  East  Indian 
and  Chinese. 

The  first  fiff  tree  planted  in  England  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
white  Marseifies  kind  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  palace  garden  at  Lam- 
beth. It  was  certainly  brought  to  England  in  the  time  of  Henr^  the  Eighth; 
and,  as  Cardinal  Pole  had  been  a  great  deal  abroad,  and  ecclesiastics  are  famous 
«s  connoiBseurs,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  a  true  tradition.  Another  very  an- 
cient tree  was — ^and  may  still  be — in  the  garden  of  the  Manor  House  atMitcnam, 
formerly  the  private  residence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer;  a  third  was  in  the 
Dean's  garden  at  Winchester.  This  was  of  the  red  kind,  and  was  alive  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-seven,  protected  by  a  rude  wooden  frame  and  glass. 
On  the  stone  wall  to  which  it  was  fastened  was  this  inscription :  ^'  In  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-three.  King  James  the  First  tasted  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree  with  great  pleasure."  The  tree  died,  for  want  of  repairs  to  the  frame. 
Br.  Pococke  planted  one  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  The  learned  doctor  brought  the 
alips  from  the  East^  and  the  planting  of  them  was  an  event  of  no  small  magni- 
tude. The  black  fig  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
according  to  Turner;  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  G^rarde  says  of  it: 
*'  The  fruit  never  cometh  to  a  kindly  maturity  with  us,  except  the  tree  be  planted 
«inder  a  hot  wall,  whereto  neither  north  nor  north-east  winds  can  enter.^  But 
the  country  which  produced  vines  In  the  abundance  in  which  they  once  grew 
here,  ought  not  to  have  found  much  difficulty  in  ffrowins  figs.  We  wish  were 
were  more  south  walls  at  the  present  day,  eoverea  with  their  magnificent  leaves 
«nd  luxurious  purple  fruit  1  They  came  to  us  from  Spain  and  Isohia,  but  their 
origin  is  Asian. 

Pme-apples,  that  royal  fruity  are  from  Africa  and  the  West  Indies ;  oranges 
and  lemons  passed  from  Aria  to  southern  Europe.  Genoa  was  long  our  nursery 
for  lemons ;  but^  Genoa  had  gone  to  Media  for  her  first  seeds;  now,  we  import 
ahiefly  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  shaddock  was  brought  from  Batavia  to 
Ja|Mm;  and  though  a  citmi^  was  named  after  Captain  Shaddock,  its  first  im- 
porter, from  the  East 
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As  to  Date;  the  walniit  is  from  toutheni  Europe  and  Amerioft,  the  hiokotj 
from  America,  the  hasel  oriffinallj  from  ATellino,  a  town  in  Naplee;  hence  it» 
name,  Corylns  ayellino.  Filoerts  came  from  Pontne;  chestnate  were  broo^t 
by  the  Romans  from  Sardis  in  I^dia»  to  Italy.  They  are  indigenoos  also  in 
Asia;  notably  in  China,  Cochin-dnina,  and  Japan.  Evelyn  says,  that  the  chest- 
nut is  a  native  of  Qreat  Britain ;  and  S.  Dncarel  quotes  an  old  deed  of  gift 
from  HeniT  the  Second  to  the  monks  of  Flezly  Abbey,  by  which  he  grante  them 
a  tithe  of  his  chestnute  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  Honorable  Dayies  Bar- 
rlngton  sayi^  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  is  not  found 
wild  north  of  the  Trent  It  sometimes  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  Hie  famous 
Castagno  di  centi  cavalli  on  Mount  Etna,  was  reported  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy  to  be  two  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  i^rth ;  but  it  was  supposed 
that  Uiis  was  more  than  one  tree :  another,  equal^  famous,  and  indubitably 
single,  called  il  Castagno  del  ffalea,  was  twenty-six  feet  in  girth,  at  the  distance 
of  two  feet  above  the  ground;  instances  of  extreme  bulk  and  longevity  might 
be  multiplied  if  we  had  time  and  space.  Our  forefathers  had  but  fow  nuts, 
though  compared  to  our  wealth  in  that  item,  lliey  did  not  import  eashew- 
nuts»  or  Bnmlian  cocoa-nuts,  or  American  nute  of  vmous  names  and  multitu- 
dinous sises;  but  they  had  beech  mast^  which  they  shared  with  the  forest  swine. 


and  they  made  the  most  of  wild  hazel  Anywav,  we  are  better  off  in  our 
eardens  than  they  were ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  blessinffs  reftfa- 
Sle  to  steam  and  commerce,  that  our  dinners  have  pleasanter  vegetaMea,  and 


our  desserts  richer  fruits^  than  in  tiie  days  when  Queen  Elixabeth  ruled,  or 
bluff  King  Harry  so  nobly  brought  the  heads  of  sweei  women,  who  had  lais 
on  his  boMSi  to  the  block. 

8.— THE  PBOpUOnON  AND  OONStJMPnON  OF  RICE 

Tub  following  are  the  number  of  persons  in  the  East  whose  food  k  chiefly 
rice,  either  grown  on  their  own  soils  or  procured  from  each  other: 

Bici  oovhteibb. 

Pounds  coBsM 


China 460,000,000  40,500,000,000 

Hindoetan 184,801,000  12,060,000,000 

Ceylon *.  1,710,000  158.100,000 

Mauritius 1 W  ,000  17 ,  280 ,00^ 

Japan 50,000,000  4,600,000.000 

Sumatra. 8,000,000  870,000,000 

PhQlipine. 4,200.000  861,000,000 

Java 6,000,000  540,000,000 

Cochin  China. 16,000.000  1,850,000,000 

Siam. 8,000,000  270,000,000 

Wrmah. 4.000.000  860,000,000 

Araccan 600,000  45,000,000 

Belooehistan 8,000,000  270,000,000 

Malabar 1,140,916  102,682,000 

Malay 800.000  27,000,000 

Assam. 15,000,000  1,860,000,000 

Total 691,848,916    62,176,0^,000 

These  countries  proditoe  other  grains  and  articles  of  food  to  some  extent^  bat 
riee  is  the  chief  fare,  and  when  flesh  is  used  it  is  usually  cooked  with  ricsL 
The  consumption  of  the  above  countries  being  about  62,176,000,000  pounds,  there 
remains  for  export  a  considerable  quantity,  which  finds  ito  way  to  the  ooun- 
tries  of  Europe  te  a  ffrejster  or  less  extent,  aeeording  to  the  rates  of  freight  and 
the  deamess  of  fooa  in  Europe.  The  riee  of  the  east,  however,  then  en* 
couater  ttiat  of  the  United  States,  which  is  largely  imported  into  the  most 
of  the  eennlrlea  of  Europe.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  qualities  oC 
tMSk    That  of  Bengal  is  laige  grained,  eoavse  and  of  a  reodish  oast,  and  is  par> 
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lyoiled  in  Eastern  ports  to  make  it  keep.    Patna  rioe  is  the  most  esteemed  of 
Asiatic  rice^  but  that  of  the  United  States  Ib  far  superior  to  any  other. 

In  addition  to  the  rioe  producing  countries  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  we 
may  state  that  the  Italian  States  grow  rioe  largely,  exporting  on  an  arerage 
to  the  amount  of  about  eight  million  francs.    Portugal  grew  in  1861, 11,000,000 

Sounda,  Spain  grows  eztensiyely  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediteranean.  Russia  pro- 
uees  a  hardy  variety  of  rice  on  the  coast  of  the  Se«  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea^ 
Austria  grew  in  1841,  106,000,000  pounds  chiefly  on  ike  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  Egypt^  and  on  the  Island  of  Borneo,  rice  is  grown  in  large  quantities.  The 
CapeVerde  and  Ionian  Islands,  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the 
States  of  Brazil,  New  Grenada,  Yenezuela,  lia  IHate,  Paraguai^,  Uruguajr,  and 
the  Guianas^  in  South  America,  produce  riee^  and  in  some  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritoriee  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  crop  of  the  Unit^  Stately  acoording  to  the  natioDal  census,  was  in  1840 
And  1860  as  follows: 

BtOI  OBOP  OF  1HB  URITKD  8TATBB. 

1840.  18Ba 

Alabama 149,019  S, 812,262 

Arkansas. 6,466  68,179 

GeorffU 12,884,782  89,960,871 

Illinois 460  

Kentucky.... 16,876  6,688 

Louisiana. 8,604,684  4,426,849 

Missiasippi 777,190  2,719,866 

Hissoun 60  700 

North  CaroUna 2,820,888  6,466,868 

South  Carolina 60,690,861  169,980,618 

Tennessee. 7,977  268,864 

Texas 88,208 

Viiginia 2,986  17,164 

Plonda 481,420  1,076,690 

Total lbs.  80,841,422    216,218,497 

The  surplus  of  the  XJnited  States,  one  year  with  another,  exported,  ran||et 
from  $2,000,000  to  $2,600,000  in  rsJue,  and  its  use  in  Germany  nas  much  m* 
ereased  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1888.  In  years  of  short  crops  in 
Eurepe,  the  rice  of  Asia  comes  in  freely,  and  at  rates  cheaper  than  the  United 
States  artide  can  be  sold.  It  ii^  of  course,  the  case  that  in  those  years  when 
the  grain  crops  of  Europe  USl  and  food  is  dear,  th«t  rice  is  drawn  in  greater 
(jvaDtitiee  ftx>m  those  EaBtem  countries. 

A  Tery  considerable  portion  of  this  rice  finds  its  way  to  Europe^  and  the 
quantities  impoiied  into  the  leading  oountries  were  as  follows : 

Poondi. 

Great  Britain 418,096,900 

Holland 110,611,201 

France 70,000,000 

ZollTerein 60,799,191 

Switzerland 12,647,811 

Denmark 7,788,462 

Greece 1,887,144 

Bremen 16,101,OOQ 

Lubeo 1,191,104 

Hambu]f)g 8,600,000 

Total 696,021,408 

(IT.  B.  Eetmomim.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— DIALOGUES  OK  FREE  TRADE  AND  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

NO.  IL 

B^  a  Farmer;  0,  «  PcHHeian  in  office;  B,  a  Planter, 

2>«  Th«  last  time  we  were  tosether,  you  oonyinoed  me  that  the  tariff  it  qd^ 
equal  and  unjost,  and  against  the  poor  and  in  iaror  of  the  rieh.  I  haTe  bees 
talking  to  0  about  it^  and  be  sayi  the  tariff  ia  unequal,  but  the  Congreaa  eaa'l 
make  a  tax  law  to  bear  equally  on  alL 

B.  I  know  they  cannot  if  they  do  not  tiy ;  and  I  know  they  will  not  try  until 
the  people  make  them.  The  tuiff  affords  Congressmen  too  many  opportunitiea 
of  mling  their  pockets  and  fattening  their  kin  to  be  given  up  easily.  Suppose 
each  person  in  the  United  States  is  requested  to  pay  accordingly  to  the  amoont 
of  his  property,  (as  we  do  in  OeorgiaJ  wiU  it  not  be  just  and  equal? 

J).  I  asked  him  that  and  he  ag^ed  it  would;  but  he  said  the  people  won't 
bear  it 

B,  The  people!  the  people  I  That  is  always  the  way  wiHi  your  crafty 
Talleyrand  politieians.  W  h«n  they  are  requirea  to  do  something  to  benefit  the 
country  ana  ^ard  the  treasury,  and  which  tiiey  have  no  mind  to  do,  they 
make  you  believe  they  are  •  willing,  oh,  yes,  very  anxious.  Who  are  the  peo- 
ple t  I  am  one,  you  are  one,  and  C  is  another.  *W  e  are  wilHnff,  and  so  are  all 
our  neighbors.  I  say,  I  am  willing  to  pa^^  a  tax  to  support  Uie  Government 
according  to  my  ability,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  fair,  just,  and  equal  So  are 
Tou,  so  is  C,  and  all  our  neighbors;  and  still  he  tells  yon  tixey  won't  and  you 
Delieve  him. 

i>.  C  says  if  we  abolish  the  tariff  and  establish  free  trade  and  direct  taxes, 
the  Government  will  send  swarms  of  tax  gatherers  to  vex,  harrass,  and  eat  us 
out;  and  it  will  cost  a  much  higher  per  cent  to  collect  direct  taxes  than  to 
effect  duties  on  imports  by  the  tariff 

B,  Who  is  the  Government^  that  is  to  exceed  thejplagues  of  Egypt f  Four 
oim  member  of  Congrese,  Now  do  you  think  Judge  Warner,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  CoDgress,  wul  recommend  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  a  maa 
in  his  district  to  vex,  harrass,  and  eat  out  the  voters  who  elected  him  f  Certainly 
not ;  and  the  Secretary  will  appoint  who  the  member  recommends.  Admit, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  and  member,  from  perversity  or  foUyt  appoint 
such  a  man ;  how  can  he  vex,  or  harass,  or  eat  you  u]x  or  out!  The  law  sayt 
you  shall  return  your  property  and  value  it  on  oath.  You  do  so ;  then  the  law 
«m  you  must  pay  ten  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth,  and  you  do  it 
Sow  can  the  tax  collector  harau  you  t  If  he  is  civil,  treat  him  civilly — if  he  is 
insolent,  kick  him  out  But  Csavs  the  per  centage  for  collecting  will  be  mudi 
hi^er  than  under  the  tariff.  A^Imit  it ;  (although  I  do  not  believe  it ;)  if  we 
pay  direct  taxes,  so  that  every  man  will  know  how  much  he  pays,  the  member 
who  votes  for  high  taxes  and  exorbitant  pay,  will  be  turned  out,  and  tha 
revenue  will  be  brought  down  to  one-half  or  one>third  of  what  it  is  now ;  fnd 
it  strikes  me,  we  had  better  pay  sixteen  per  cent  for  having  twenty  or  twenty 
millions  collected  off  of  us,  than  to  have  sixty-four  millions  coUected  off  of  us 
for  eight  per  cent,  or  even  for  nothing. 

2).  Let  me  hear  that;  Aoto  do  you  make  out  we  will  have  less  to  pay  or  to  be 
collected  t 

B  The  money  collected  by  the  tariff  duties  on  imports  is  drawn  ftt>m  the 
people  by  small  amounts,  and  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  price  of  the  good^  that 
no  man  knows  how  much  he  pays,  and  very  few  have  any  idea  how  much  he  is 
taxed,  and  many  do  not  know  they  are  taxed  at  all ;  consequently,  nobody 
watches  the  Government,  and  the  public  ftmds  are  squandered  recklessly  in  the 
wildest  schemes  of  extravagance,  or  worse  still,  applied  to  the  basest  purposes  ol 
corruption  to  bribe  ^rour  members  to  betray  your  interest,  or  to  reward  the 
favorites  of  the  party  in  power,  be  it  which  it  may,  for  election  lervicei.    Otiier 
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>t  vatam  are  squandered  to  buy  the  infloenoe  of  popular  men  to  the  support 


j; 


of  Uie  party.    Tnis  is  one  reason  why  the  tariff  is  so  framed  as  to  favor  the 
and  oppr       *  ^ *  " 


tidi  and  oppress  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  money  to  support  the 
Ooremment  was  raised  by  direct  tazes»  each  voter  would  have  to  Know  ex- 
actly how  much  he  paid ;  and  when  the  United  States  collector  called  on  poor 
~"oang  clerks^  school  masters,  orerseen^  «nd  mechanics,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
ioUars  tax,  and  on  the  planter  for  tiie  same  Amount  on  every  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  goods  he  consumed,  and  twenty  dollars  on  every  bag  of  cotton  he  sold, 
and  on  the  pork  and  grain  farmers  for  similar  amounts,  there  would  be  county 
meetinffs  alt  over  the  Umon,  and  every  man  who  voted  for  the  extravagant  ta^ 
or  for  uie  extravagant  appropriatioiis  that  made  such  a  tax  necessary,  woula 
be  turned  out,  party  or  no  party. 

J).  I  think  that  quite  likely ;  but  what  amount  of  money  do  you  think  will 
be  necessary  to  support  an  honest,  economical  government! 

B.  That  IS  hard  to  say ;  and  we  can  only  form  a  tolerable  correct  opinion  of 
what  can  be  done,  by  recollecting  what  has  been  done.  Mr.  Jefferson  oelieved 
the  money  of  the  country  better  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  in  the 
IVeasury ;  he  acted  on  that  opinion,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  last  year 
of  his  aaministration,  was  tiiree  and  a  half  millions,  or  fifty  cents  per  head — ^for 
then  the  population  was  seven  millions.  The  population  is  now  about  thirtr 
millions ;  on  that  data,  Iftie  ordinary  expenses  ought  not  to  exceed  fifteen  mil- 
tfona. 

D.  You  seem  to  forget  our  country  has  greatly  expanded  since  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
day,  and  the  expense  of  living  has  greatly  increased. 

B.  No ;  I  had  not  forgotten  it.  rTor  had  I  forgotten  that  the  profusion,  ex- 
travagance, and  corruption  of  the  Federal  (Government,  which  is  overspreading 


the  land,  has,  more  than  anvthlng  else,  stimulated  and  produced  that  extrava- 
gant s^le  of  expenditure  which  renders  us  the  butt  for  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 
I  was,  nowever,  about  to  make  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of 
money,  and  f  think  I  do  so  when  I  say,  money  Is  now  worth  only  naif  what  it 
was  then.  That  would  sive  $80,000,000.  But  the  country  has  greatly  ex- 
panded ;  I  think  not  much  faster  than  ^e  population  has  increased.  Still,  I 
deny  that  the  expenses  of  any  establishment  ought  to  increase  step  by  step  as 
it  expandsi  For  example,  our  firiend  Wheatly  runs  three  j>air  of  stones  in  hit 
mill,  at  an  annual  expense  of  |l,000;  if  he  were  to  run  six  pur  it  would  not 
•oet  him  $2,000 ;  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  cost  him  $1,260 ;  consequenthr, 
I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  insist  that  the  expense  of  the  Government  ought 
not  to  exceed  $80,000,000.  From  1800  to  1810,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
netted  ^,000,000  or  $700,000  a  Tear;  the  average  population  was  about 
five  million,  or  one-sixth  of  what  it  is  now.  Seven  huoared  thousand  by  six  is 
four  million  two  hundred  thousand — which  the  land  oufht  to  produce,  every- 
thing else  being  equal.  But  Uie  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  ten-fold. 
8ay  only  five^  ana  muHiply  four  millions  two  hundred  thousand  by  five,  and 
you  have  twen^c-one  millions,  which  the  public  lands  ought  to  oring,  and 
probably  would  oring  annually,  if  the  lands  were  sold  as  they  should  be,  and, 
not  appropriated  to  bufld  railroadi^  to  be  given  to  companies  of  rich  speeu-' 
Utofs.  It  would  leave  only  nine  mHlions  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxes,  which 
would  bear  very  fight  on  Wirty  mflllons  of  people^  owning  twelve  thousand 
■lillions  of  property. 

Ik  Still  C  insists  the  per  cent  for  eoHecting  will  be  greater  than  under  Una 
tariff^  and  ^e  people  win  rebel. 

B,  WeU,  suppose  the  expense  for  eoQecting  Is  twice  as  much  as  it  is,  had  wa 
not  better  pay  sixteen  per  cent  for  collecting  ten  or  twenty  millions  out  of  us, 
than  to  have  sixty-four  millions  ccfleeted  for  nothing  t  But  again,  '*  the  people 
will  rebel;"  you  and  I,  aod  all  the  people  of  Oeoi^a  have  been  pairing  a  direct 
lax  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  now  they  will  r«lbel  against  a  diraoi 
tax. 

D,  How  do  you  meant 

B.  You  give  in  and  value  your  property,  on  oath,  to  the  receiver;  nine  eenti 
«Q  the  $100  is  put  on  it^  you  pay  that  to  a  collector — that  it  a  direct  tax.  Under' 
tks  tariff,  the  man  who  brings  goods  into  the  United  States  pays  a  tax  on  theaa: 
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of  aboat  |80  on  the  (100— th^y  uaoaUy  pass  Uueough  tvo  handi  between  th^ 
iiDi>orter  and  the  farmer,  and  each  payi  the  |80  tax  and  profits  on  the  tax. 
nnUl,  finally,  the  farmer  who  wears  them  out  pays  it^  and  there  it  end&  Thia 
IB  an  indirect  tax,  because  the  Government  gets  by  indirection,  and  the  objeet ' 
ia  to  cheat  and  swindle  the  people  out  of  more  taxes  than  an  honest  goYemment 
oo^t  to  collect 

2>.  Is  that  all  t  I  thought  a  direct  tax  a  monstrous  affair,  and  I  hare  baen 
payinff  it  all  my  life  and  thought  it  right  and  still  think  it  right 

i.  There  is  another  important  fact  connected  with  the  question  of  how  much 
money  must  be  raised  to  support  the  Goyemment  If  our  members  will  do 
their  duty,  and  stand  up  bolaly  and  firmly  to  our  interest  instead  of  ^ying  it 
up  to  get  the  Northern  Democrats  in  power  and  keeping  them  in  power,  the 
Government  need  collect  no  taxes  for  several  years.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  makes  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  political 

J  ear  1856,  (92,850,  IH,  and  estimates  the  receipts  for  the  current  year  at 
72)955,810  57,  and  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  (19,856,686  45 — making 
|92»81 1,947  02.  Then,  the  President  and  Secretary  both  say  the  Government 
can  be  carried  on  with  |48,000,000,  (I  think  ^30,000,000  ample, ^  leaving 
|44)856,686.  This,  with  t^e  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  will  hi 
sufficient  for  three  years  if  the  CoDgressmen  are  made  responsible^  by  a  ays- 
tem  of  direct  taxes;  the  more  especially,  if  it  adds  $80,000,000  or  (40,000,000 
firom  the  sale  of  custom-houses,  ware-houses,  and  all  other  property  of  the 
United  States  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  tariff  duties  Reoolleet  that» 
I  take  it  for  granted  the  lands  will  be  sold  if  we  resort  to  direct  taxes^  and  not 
give  to  companies  of  rich  speculators,  as  of  late  they  have  been. 

J),  G  says  the  people  don't  know  what  taxes  they  pay  under  the  tariff,  and 
they  pay  it  without  grumbling  because  they  don't  feel  it — that  if  they  had  t» 
pay  tne  same  directly  out  of  their  pockets  there  would  be  one  universal  war 
ahiout  it 

B,  And  do  you  not  understand  the  meaning  of  all  that!  Let  me  explain  it 
to  you.  In  the  first  place,  however,  only  half  is  true.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
people  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  the  tariff;  they  feel  it  most  grievously.    Sup- 

nsome  person  knocks  you  down  in  the  dark,  don't  you  feel  it  because  you 
ot  know  who  did  it^a  man  or  woman ;  whiter  black,  red,  or  yellow,  or 
what  witht  So  when  a  poor  man  looses  (60  on  his  three  bags  of  cotten  and 
pays  fifty-four  and  a  half  per  cent  more  for  ffoods^  and  on  settling  day,  faU 
short  (50,  and  is  issued  before  the  justice,  aod  tne  execution  sells  one  of  his  two 
eow8»  and  his  little  children  cry  for  milk.  I  think  he  feels  it  if  he  loves  hia 
children,  although  he  may  not  luiow  the  tariff  did  it,  or  when  he  can't  send  th» 
UtUe  bright-eyed  boy  to  school  that  may  be,  Gk>d  made  for  the  highest  honora, 
because  he  is  bare-foot»  and  ragged,  and  the  ice  thick,  and  the  wind  cold.  I 
think  he  feels  it  if  he  loves  his  child.  But  the  people  don't  know  what  they 
pay  and  pay  it  willingly ;  if  they  did  know  there  would  be  a  roar.  Now  I  !»• 
derstand  this  Gk>vernment  is  a  Grovernment  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  th« 
people,  and  the  people  are  capable  of  wise  self-government;  I  think  I  heard  C 
say  all  that  when  he  was  stumping  it  for  Congress.  Now  he  is  elected. 
**  rresto  change."  The  people  are  so  stupid,  su(^  fooli^  so  mean,  so  unpatriotic, 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  support  their  own  Government ;  and  the  men  they 
have  chosen  to  take  care  of  their  interest  have  to  cheat  them  out  of  enough 
money  to  support  the  Government  Or  0  may  read  it  another  way  as  so ;  to 
feather  our  own  nests  we  are  taxing  the  people  three  or  four  times  as  much  aa 
'Wt  ought^  and  if  we  let  them  see  it  they  will  turn  us  all  out^  and  pat  honest 
men  in. 

D,  You  said  the  other  day  God  made  the  world  for  firee  trade.  Why  ao  yo« 
think  sof 

j5L  Ton  must  believe,  if  God  had  so  willed  i1^  he  could  have  made  each  and 
efvery  part  and  portion  of  this  earth  to  produce  all  the  products  of  the  whole 
earth.  He  would  have  made  com,  wheat,  ootton,  rice,  tobaoeo,  and  all  fruits 
9fkd  v^^tables,  flourish  all  over  the  world.  He  has  not  so  willed  it;  on  the 
aontrary,  no  one,  or  two,  or  three  parts  can  minister  to  all  the  wants  of  th« 
people  of  the  world,  but  that  eaeh  aoaU  be  dependant  on  all  oUiera  lor  its  ««► 
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IbrtB  and  ^nioymenti.  I  haye  not  a  ahadow  of  donbt  be  so  willed  It^  that  com- 
meroe  shomd  flourish  and  bring  dyilization,  and  science^  and  knowledge,  and 
peace,  and  religion,  and  liberty,  and  prosperity^  and  happiness  to  eyery  peo- 

Sle.    What  can  conduce  more  to  this  great^  this  magnincent  design  of  Deity 
lan  a  free,  nntrammeled,  unobstrnoted  commerce  f 

a.— FREE  TRADE  VERSUS  PROTECriON. 

Tbbrb  is  a  numeroos  class  in  the  Northern  States^  who  haye  no  appreciation 
•fthe  benefttsof  the  federatiye  alliance  beyond  the  promotion  or  their  indi> 
yidnal  interests.  With  them  all  the  legislation  of  the  country  must  be  made 
flubseryient  to  some  particular  object  of  Yankee  enterprise,  or  condnciye  to  the 
general  prosperity  and  agp^ndicement  of  that  section.  Thus  haye  the  insatiate 
eormorants  <»  Yankee  thnft  clamored  for  protection  to  home  industry,  by  means 
of  high  tariffs  of  duties  upon  foreiffn  importB.  The  ootton  factories  of  New 
Suglimd,  especially,  haye  constantly  beae|;ed  the  Federal  Legislature  with 
truest  petitions  for  discriminating  imposts  in  fayor  of  domestic  fabrics.  The 
price  of  labor  in  this  country  is  so  much  higher  than  in  Europe,  as  to  make  it 
impoesible  for  ih«m  successrally  to  compete  with  foreign  looms.  This  will  ap- 
pear to  full  adyantage  by  a  comparatiye  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  cotton  goods  in  France  and  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  reyeals  the  fact  that  in  France  one  hunared  and  thirty- 
eight  million  pounds  of  cotton,  yiJned  at  $17,600,000  dollars^  after  haying 
pMsed  through  the  loom,  is  worth  $62,000,000 ;  the  charge  of  conyereioa  being 
in  round  numbers: 
188,000,000  pounds  raw  cotton,  at  abont  twelye  cents  a  pound. . .  $17 ,600,000 

Wages,  at  fifty  cents 24,600,000 

General  expenses^  interest^  and  diyidends  on  capital  inyerted  and 

'  profits. 20,000,000 

$61,000,000 
Thus  a  pound  of  raw  cotton,  worth  twelye  centi^  is  sold  in  France  in  the  shape 

of  tisaues  for  about  forty-two  centSb    Now  let  us  see  what  a  pound  of  fabrics  of 

the  same  fineness  or  quality,  manufactured  in  America,  would  cost,  for  this  is 

the  main  point 

We  haye  the  adyantage  oyer  France  in  the  greater  dieapness  in  raw  material. 

Estimating,  then,  a  pound  of  raw  cotton,  deUyered  at  the  laetofy,  at  six  cents : 

188,000,000  pounds  would  amount  to. $8,760,000 

Wa^ee,  at  $1  per  da}r. 49,000,000 

While  in  France  capitalists  are  satisfied  with  from  three  to  fiye 
per  cent,  ours  demand  from  seyen  to  ten  interests  and  diyidends, 
and  so  ffcneral  expenses,  interests,  diyidends,  and  profita  will 
haye  to  be  put  down  at  about $40 ,  260 ,  000 

$98,000,000 
This  is  about  seycnty  cents  a  pound,  nearly  thiri^  eents  more  IdMm  the  same 
^uantitT  of  tiisues  cost  per  pound  in  France.  1\>  make  competition  at  all 
Ayailable  under  these  circumstances,  would  require  an  ad  tmhrem  tax  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  when  we  consider  the  immense  adyantages  enjoyed  by  the 
French  manufketureri — JShs  ww  <{m60  ofMn«a  The  same  result  would  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  most  other  artides  of  foreign  and  home  manuibeture.  But 
this  statement  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  firee^rade  poUcy  of  our 
0oyemment,  and  the  iniquities  of  a  proteotiye  tariff  which  seryes  only  to 
enhance  the  profits  of  one  small  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
trnt-SimU^Bid*  Democrmt 

8— LUMBER  TRADE  FROM  VIRGINIA  TO  FRANCEL 

LiQATioir  or  ths  Umitid  Statb,  Paris,  8th  June^  1868. 
DxAB  Sib: — I  haye  read  your  letter  of  the  1st  May,  ult,  with  great  interest 
Hie  soccessfol  estabUshment  of  a  line  of  first  class  steameis  between  France  and 
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Norfolk  if  detUned  to  exert  a  wondorfbl  infliieiioa  on  Uiojpro^[>eritj  of  VfotMk 
and  PortBmonth,  on  the  great  worki  of  improTement  of  Yirffinia  and  the  eon- 
tignons  States,  and  on  the  relations  of  the  two  oonntriesi  whioh  have  alwaja 
been,  and  I  hope  will  eontinue,  to  be  good  firienda  The  oommeroial  intereonrse 
of  tiie  United  States  and  France  is  mutually  adyantageous.  For  some  years  a 
policy  has  prerailed  in  France,  and  is  chenshed  by  the  enlightened  head  of  its 
Dresent  GoYemmcnt,  to  enlarge  its  merchant  muine.  as  well  as  to  add  to  its 
NaTT  the  best  daas  of  ships  with  steam  power.  There  is  but  little  timber 
stanoing  in  France  which  is  suitable  for  ship  buildinir,  and  for  many  years  Uie 
large  supplies  of  that  important  material  nas  been  brought  firom  the  United 
Statea  Deeply  interestea  in  all  that  eoncems  Uie  prosperity  of  my  natiT# 
State,  I  learn  with  pleasure  what  you  tell  me,  of  the  new  £Milities  which  are 
being  created,  to  bring  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  wood  of  the  best  quality 
for  coDstruction  and  repair  of  vessels.  The  surplus  beyond  jour  own  wants 
will  find  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale  in  France.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  anticipate  afi  the  advantages  which  will  result  firom  the  establishment  of 
direct  trade.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  make  any  pros- 
pective arrangement  for  any  considerable  quantity  of  lumber,  the  opportunity 
will  follow  the  establishment  of  the  line— that  raeuld  be  done  witn  the  least 
possible  delay.  I  will  be  bappy  to  see  it  successfully  in  motion. 
With  great  esteon,  your  friend, 

J.  Y.  MASON. 
EowAan  H.  Hoanr,  Esq.,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

4.— BIERCANTILE  GHARACrTEB  AND  SUOCESSBSw 

WHAT  IBS  MntaHAMT  SHOULD  BE — TBI  EOOK  UPON  WHICH  HS  IB  BTBAHnSD— ADVIO& 

Thb  editor  of  the  Memphis  Enquirer  indulges  some  very  judicious  refleotioDa 
in  regard  to  the  mercantile  profession,  which  ought  to  receive  e^>ecial  attentioii 
at  a  time  like  thii^  when  the  commercial  interest  firom  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other  is  struggUng  to  recover  fimn  one  of  the  most  serious  disasters  that 
has  ever  fallen  upon  it  The  trouble  is,  that  everybody,  now*a-days,  hurriet 
into  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that  the  standard  of 
ezcellenee  has  been  reduced  so  very  low.  We  have  traders  and  fpeculatort— 
and  even  jiMiifators— beyond  number,  but  few  MBKOBAjna. 

Among  the  multitudes  who  enter  active  life  with  very  good  prospect^  there 
are  few,  very  few,  who  do  not,  in  the  course  of  their  career  become  insolvent. 
A  northern  merchant,  once  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  who  was  given 
to  statistical  inquiries,  some  years  ago,  announced  the  fact  that  onljr  three  per 
cent  of  the  business  men  of  that  city,  prior  to  his  time,  escaped  insolvMicy 
sometime  in  the  course  of  their  mercantile  career.  This  may  oe  setting  tlie 
ratio  of  insolvents  rather  high,  but  it  can  easUy  be  seen  by  every  observer  that 
nine-tenths  of  thdse  who  enter  active  business,  fail  withm  twenty-five  years 
from  their  entrance  into  mercantile  life. 

The  oaises  of  this  aire  obvioua  In  the  first  place  not  one  man  in  ten  of  thoaa 
irho  aspire  to  be  a  merchant,  have  any  proper  qualifications  for  the  positiMi. 
The  common  idea  is,  that  any  body  can  buy  and  sell  goods,  and  that  whoever 
can  buy  and  sell  is  qualified  for  the  mercantile  profession.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  merehant  needs  an  undue  share  of  circumspection,  patience,  perseverance^ 
industry  and  economy.  If  he  lacks  any  one  of  these  qualities,  he  is  almost  sure 
to  get  snipwrecked;  not,  porhaps,  at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  his  mercantila 
voyage.  The  accomplished  and  successful  merchant  has  no  superior  in  any 
profession.  The  extensive  knowledge  that  he  must  poetess  of  markets  and  th* 
causes  which  produce  fluctuations  therein ;  the  keen  discernment  of  humaa 
nature  which  he  must  possess ;  the  perseverance  which  is  necessary  to  ding  to 
a  business  which  looks  unpromising,  but  which  holds  out  hopes  of  ultimata 
success;  all  these  and  more  than  these  must  belong  to  the  individual  vha 
means  to  become  eminent  "on  'change." 
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Saeh  merehantfl^  wheii  we  find  them,  are  aaoertained  to  h%  tboM  wlio,  in 
their  early  career,  did  not  soom  the  dmdgery  of  their  bnsineea.  They  began 
at  the  banning,  and  thoroughly  mastered  erery  step  as  they  proceeded  np 
the  ladder  of  trade.  They  learned  the  disposition  of  men  with  whom  they 
were  brought  in  contact^  and  finally  ooold  tell  at  a  slance  whom  it  would  do 
to  credit  with  their  merchandise.  By  supplying  themselves  with  only  sooh 
articles  as  they  could  sell,  they  early  learned  to  avoid  an  unsaleable  stock  ;^ 
and  having  none  but  staple  ffoods  on  hand,  they  were  not  under  the  necessity 
of  crowding  off  ^oods,  on  credit^  to  unsound  customers^  As  their  capital  aocu- 
midated,  it  was  mvested  safely  and  surely,  either  in  the  goods  which  pertained 
to  their  business  or  in  readily  convertible  values. 

Such  were  the  merchants  of  olden  time^  of  which  there  are  now,  here  and 
there,  specimens.  Such  men  are  the  conservative  forces  of  the  community. 
Their  property,  the  certificate  of  industry,  prudence  and  economy,  gives  them 
a  poeiaon  in  society;  and  that  position  is  not)  as  some  falsely  suppose^  given 
merely  to  mone^r.  It  is  the  just  reward  of  prudence,  patience  aod  perseveranoe^ 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  results  of  a  well-spent  life. 

In  latter  days,  all  this  is  changed.  The  young  man  sets  out  in  life  with  -m 
stock  which  would  have  frightened  his  father.  He  hires  a  store  at  three  times 
the  rent  which  his  faUier  ever  paid,  and  enga^  a  superabundance  of  clerks 
and  salesmen.  He  neglects  a  personal  supervision  of  his  business^  and  commits 
his  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  only  in  procuring  their  respective  sala- 
rieS)  with  the  least  amount  of  labor  they  can  perform.  His  customers  are 
waited  upon  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  mood,  but  if  not,  they  are  turned  over 
to  his  employees. 

In  order  not  to  press  his  customers^  he  omits  to  send  out  his  bills  as  soon  as 
they  become  due.  Consequently  bills  become  two  or  three  times  as  large  as 
they  should  be,  before  settlement  Bv  and  by,  such  a  merchant  becomes  short 
of  money.  His  customers,  who  have  been  trusted  beyond  their  ability,  cannot 
raise  the  means  to  pay.  The  modem  merchant  api^lies  for  a  note  and  gets  one 
at  6  or  8  months,  by  adding  interest  He  offers  this  at  a  Bank.  The  Directors 
see  that  the  amount  is  too  Ur^e  for  the  condition  of  the  promiser.  Concluding 
that  the  merchant  was  unwise  in  extending  so  large  and  so  long  a  credit  to 
such  a  customer,  the  note  is  rejected  and  his  own  reputation  as  a  shrewd  mer- 
ohant  is  jeoparded  at  the  bank.  He  must  then  apply  to  a  broker,  and  be  shaved 
mneh  more  than  the  profit  on  the  goods. 

Do  the  inexperienced  reply  to  us — Well,  after  one  such  transaction,  the  mer- 
chant will  not  again  be  caught  in  such  a  trapf  Our  observation  shows  just 
the  contrary.  Mortified  at  Joeing  more  than  all  his  profits,  by  such  a  trans- 
action, the  merchant  is  very  apt,  under  such  circumstances,  to  become  reckless. 
He  knows  that  he  can  get  the  money  of  some  broker,  at  some  rate,  on  almost 
any  kind  of  paper.  Instead  of  bending  his  energies  to  recover  his  position  and 
avoid  the  future  effects  of  his  unmercantile  practice,  he  finds  it  easier  for  the 
present  to  commit  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  note-shavers,  and  let  the 
world  slide.  It  does  slide,  and  slide  him  along  with  itself  into  the  vortex  of 
bkankruptcy.  Under  such  circumstances^  business  is  neglected,  bills  are  not 
eollected,  credit  is  given  to  unworthy  customers,  the  merchant  attends  his 
•tore  less  and  less  ft'cquently,  waste  begins  to  prevail  in  every  department,  and 
finally  comes  a  crash  which  extinguishes  his  mercantile  career. 

In  this  connection  we  have  said  nothing  about  household  expendituresi  But 
these  demand  a  share  of  our  notice.  They  are  not  generally  the  cause  of  the 
roin  of  the  merchants,  but  when  the  merchant  becomes  reckless  from  disappoint- 
ment, his  household  expenditures  are  apt  to  keep  pace  with  his  other  disburse- 
mentsi  In  olden  times  the  young  trader  thought  tnree  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num for  store,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  house  rent,  enormous.  He 
only  increased  these  limits  after  he  had  become  the  owner  of  a  large  surplus 
aapitaL  Now-a-days  a  store  at  a  thousand  and  a  house  at  six  hundred  dollars 
are  the  very  lowest  priced  edifices  which  the  trader  thinks  he  can  occupy  as  a 
•tore  and  dwelling.  The  difference  between  these  rents— eleven  hundi^  and 
fifty  dollars  per  year— was  the  nucleus  of  the  fortunes  which  were  made  in 
oldlen  ttmefl. 
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Our  merdiuitfl  do  not  eonthme  poor,  tad  at  length  beeomo  insolyent,  beeaoie 
thoy  do  not  make  money.  For  a  time  they  make  more  money  than  their  aneea- 
ton  did;  but  they  hare  not  the  pnidenoe  nor  the  perseverance  which  charae- 
twized  the  latter.  They  estimate  their  eains  before  they  are  made,  and  wish 
their  losses  ont  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  They  have  an  abhorrence  of  the 
debtor  side  of  their  profit  and  lots  aooonnt^  and  instead  of  carrying  the  bad 
debts  from  year  to  year  to  that  page  of  the  ledger,  they  suffer  those  debts  to 
make  up  an  aggregate  which  they  call  net  profits. 

This  IS  the  reason  why  so  many  insoWent  estates  pay  so  poor  a  per  eenta^e 
eompared  with  what  the  creditors  anticipated  upon  the  first  exhibit  of  an  m- 
solvent  inventory.  It  is  bad  enough  to  deceive  the  public  and  creditors  in  this 
manner,  but  it  is  mere  fatuity  to  deceive  one's  self  by  such  a  shallow  parade  of 
fibres.  It  is  said  that  figures  will  not  lie,  and  that  is  correct;  but  falae  pre- 
Buses  may  be  apparently  sustained  by  figures^  which  in  themselves  are  correct, 
althooffh  the  application  of  them  is  raise. 

We  nave  but  a  word  of  advice  to  the  young  merchant  or  trader,  and  with 
this  we  will  dose.  Undertake  no  business  on  your  own  account  with  which 
you  have  not  a  previous  acquaintance.  Keep  your  stock  small.  Trust  nobody 
who  is  unsound  or  dilatory.  Increase  the  quantity  of  your  stock  only  as  the 
demand  for  goods  increases.  Collect  your  bills  promptly  as  they  become  due. 
Do  not  trade  on  temporal  ily  borrowed  capital.  If  you  need  more  capital  than 
yon  possess,  borrow  it  of  friends  who  will  allow  you  a  long  time  to  repay  it  in; 
out  it  is  better  not  to  borrow  at  all.  Above  afi,  never  rely  upon  a  bank  or 
broker  to  supply  you  with  any  portion  of  your  permanent  capital ;  for  soeh 
loans  will  be  called  in  when  it  is  most  inconvenient  for  you  to  pay  them. 
Moreover,  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  note-shavers,  for  there  is  sure  destruction. 
Heed  these  suggestions  and  attend  to  your  business  and  we  will  guarantee 
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tnm  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  Great  Britain  is  a  mere  matter  of  estimates, 
and  these  vary  from  120,000,000  lbs.  to  275,000,000  lbs.  The  former  estimate 
is  on  40,000,000  sheep  at  an  average  of  8  lbs.  per  fleece  at  the  present  produce. 
The  import  and  export  of  foreign  wool  has  been,  during  the  present  century,  ai 
follows : 

DfPOBT  AMD  SXPOBT  OF  WOOL  INTO  AND  FEOM  GBKAT  BBITAIN. 

Tear.  Imported.  Sxported.  Hetln^KWti. 

180a lbs.  6,005 ,792          None.  6,005,7W 

1828 28,845,947  1,669,889  27,676,658 

1841 56,170,974  2,554,455  58,616,619 

1842 45,888,988  8,637,789  42,196,194 

1848 49^248,098  2,961,282  46,282,811 

1844 65,668,686  1,972,674  68,691,016 

1845 76,818,855  2,662,858  74,151,602 

1846 65,117,668  8,011,980  62,105,688 

1847 62,592,598  4,809.725  57,782,878 

1848 70,521,957  6,576,584  68,946,878 

1849 76,756,188  12,450,497  64,406,686 

1850 74,826,778  14,888,674  69,988,104 

1851 88,076,881  18,729,988  69,846,898 

1852 98,679,547  11,816,988  82,758,614 

1858 119,888,489  11,785,867  107,598,074 

1854 106,121,995  24,467,284  81,654,711 

1856 99,800,446  29,412,062  69,888,884 

1856 116,211,892  26,679,798  89,581,699 

1867 129,749,898  86,487,219  98,262,679 
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Tli«  export  (^Britiah  wo<^  hm  inoreMed  largely  in  tha  last  ten  j^u%  althooffh 
it  did  not  maoh  during  the  first  twenty  years  iSter  export  was  allowed.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  long  combing  wools  of  England  are  sent  to  France,  and  haT« 
there  serred  ereatly  to  promote  the  quality  of  the  cloths.  There  is  also  a  large 
quantity  of  the  Aastrahan  wools  re-exported  to  France. 

If  we  take  this  column  of  net  import  and  eompare  it  with  the  estimate  of 
British  wool  the  results  are  as  follows : 

6BOWTH,  IMPORT,  AND  OONSUMPTIOM  OF  WOOL  Hf  ORBAT  BBITAIir. 

Growth,  BritiBhWool       Brittsb  Wool        Het  import,       OonsomplkMs, 

lbs.  exported.  used.  lbs.  lbs. 

1800..     78,064,560          None.  78,064,660  6,005,792  84,070,858 

1888..     92,280,550  1,669,889  90,611,411  29,875,947  119,957,858 

1848..   120,000,000  8,978,842  116,921,150  68,946,878  179,967,581 

1849..   120,000,000  11,018,641  108,916,855  64,805,686  178,222,041 

1850..   120,000,000  12,002,778  107,997,227  59,988,104  167,985,881 

1851..   120,000,000  8,517,500  111,482,500  69,846,898  180,829,898 

1852..   120,000,000  13,919,077  106,080,988  82,758,614  188,884,547 

1858..   120,000,000  6,671,410  118,828,590  107,698,072  220,926,662 

1854..   120,000,000  12,i)01,294  107,098,706  81,654,711  188,758,417 

1856..   120,000,000  16,172,409  108,727,591  69,888,884  178,615,975 

1856..   120,000,000  14,878,774  105,621,228  89,581,599  196,152,825 

1857..  120,000,000  15,142,881  104,857,119  98,262,679  198,117,798 

Henee  it  appears  if  the  British  product  was  the  same  last  year  as  in  1858, 
there  have  been  used  twenty-four  million  pounds  less  foreign  wool,  and  nine 
million  pounds  less  British  wool,  or,  together,  fifteen  per  cent  lees.  In  France 
and  on  the  Continent,  there  is  already  great  activity,  which  must  necessarily 
be  enhanced  by  the  removal  of  the  French  duty  on  wooL  Wool  imported  into 
tbe  Fnited  States  under  twenty  cents,  at  the  place  of  shipment,  was  made  free 
im  1857,  after  July  1.    The  imports  of  the  three  nations  are  as  follows : 

Qreat  Britain.  Franco.  United  States. 

Datyflree.  Duty  24  per  ot  DntjSOperct. 

18M 119,876,449  64,147,950  21,595,079 

1854 106,121,995  47,857,775  20,200,110 

1865 99,800,446  84,507,100  18,584,415 

1856 116,211,892  85,715,520  14,787,898 

1857 129,749,898  88,804,760  16,502,060 

Hie  imports  for  1858,  since  the  removal  of  the  duty,  have  been  large  into 
Boston,  and  if  the  South  American  wools  can  be  successfully  cleansed,  the  sup- 
phrmay  be  large. 

The  sources  whence  the  United  States  have  derived  their  wool  have  been  as 
ioQows: 

XMPOBT  OF  WOOL  IKTO  THX  UHITED  8TATX8.  WITH  THE  AOOBXGATB  VAIUS. 

1847.  1861.  1868.  186&             1868w  1887. 

tMfinil 688,4n  4,808,041  8,884,685  1,046,908  848,140  515,785 

Mbh  Am.  Colonies     157,057  891,020  484,577  74,481  80 

gOjaUar..........^         8,781  201.800  878,801  481,154{  "JJ^Jg  jglJg 

Itaaee 88,017  8,818,887  2,211,270  040,808  807,604  082,781 

Btlffmn 10,817  71,681  88,885  1,810  44,784         

ndr 006,685  819,888  407,889  851,800  100,886 

TriMie 488,668  1,609  178,788  88,985  2,780 

TSricey. 8,815,718  5,888,209  4,851,960  4,878,747  8,494,780  8,447,888 

Mexleo. 661,000        49,890  88,489  141,108  89,470 

Biain 187,405  400,848  84,664  60,184  188.794  127,412 

SiDJaaelio 1,008,786  19,108,688  5,745,867  5,086.080  6,810,408  5,860,686 

CUl 1,089,679  9,100,846  9,884,800  9,846,909  9,698,889  8,544,804 

fwa 460        86,777  848,758  194,860         

Olhsrplaees. 514,889  1,887,684  1,071,148  1,410,485  77,708  1,400,700 

Teial 8,480,006    89,548,405    91,005,070    18,884,415    14,787,808    18,509,080 

Agyegate 058,099     8,888,167     9,880,717     2,079,180     1,886,884     9,195,744 

Av^sfl- Ta  ll|c         l9.8Aj,  11A>.  19o.  Me. 
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TIm  quantttiet  and  rahiee  imported  tDnnAUy  were  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Ymhie.  Piteiu 

1847 8,460,005  $556,622  7e. 

1848 11,881,429  857,034  7i 

1849 17,869,022  1,117,847  H 

1850 18,669,794  1,681,691  9 

1851 82,548.495  8,888,157  llf 

1852 18,841,298  1,980,711  lOJ 

1858 21,595,079  2.669,727  12i 

1855 18,854,415  2,072,189  11* 

1856 14,787.898  1,665,064  12 

1857 16,502,060  2,125,744  18 

With  the  removal  of  doty  from  wool  oame  the  panic,  whioh  has  cheeked  tlM 
demand  for  wool  and  lowered  the  prices.  The  high  prices  abroad  daring  tlM 
past  few  years  have  drawn  most  of  the  disposable  wools  from  the  American 
markets,  bnt  for  the  coming  year  the  demana  wiU  be  more  equalized. 

TTie  above  aggregate  result  presents  a  continaed  rise  in  the  price  of  imported 
wools  np  to  1855.  This  fact  indicates,  with  the  hiffh  prices  sustained  here  for 
the  domestic  wool,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  quantities  that  were  kepi 
out  of  the  market  on  speculation,  how  yigorous  had  been  the  demand  from  toa 
mannfaeturers  for  consumption.  The  duties  on  cloths  had  been  complained  of 
as  too  low  to  ensure  prosperity  to  the  manufiscturer,  who,  nevertheless,  had 
been  so  active  in  the  wool  market  as  to  raise  prices  steadily.  The  fears  en- 
tertained in  1858  that  the  Australian  supplies  would  be  cut  off  by  the  gold  ex» 
eitement,  were  not  realized ;  on  the  contrary,  more  wool  than  ever  was  receiTed 
into  Enffland  from  that  quarter.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  the  piiea 
of  wool  has  doubled,  the  auty  has  doubled  also : 

Gents.  Doty.  TolsL 

A  pound  of  wool  in  1849  cost 6.75  2.02  8.79 

Do.  do.      1858  do 12.80  8.70  16.00 

Da  do.      1855  da 11.20  8.60  14.80 

Da  da       1856  da 12.00  8.60  16.60 

Da  da       1857   da 18.00  8.90  16  90 

Making  a  rise  of  over  ei^ht  cents  per  pound.  This  evidently  operated  pow- 
erfully against  our  manufacturers,  who  have  had  to  contend  against  foreign 
goods,  of  which  the  material  was  free.  The  quantities  of  wool  which  Europe 
can  spare  above  the  wants  of  its  own  manuiacture,  are  yearly  diminishing ; 
consequently  the  cost  of  it  is  rising  on  their  hands;  hence  any  movement  whiek 
should  create  a  greater  demand  for  that  wool  would  diminish  the  ability  of  tha 
foreign  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of  Uie  Uniced  States. 

Pneesin  New  York  have  been  as  follows: 

Am^osn.      Amer.     * — ^S.  America. — ^  %mf^ 
^  Saxony.    Washed.  Unwssbed.    na. 

ia4d--October 26c.  86  9  6i  11 

1844— February 87  44  Hi  7i  18 

1845— June 88  89  11  6  11 

April 81i  89  Hi  7  Hi 

1847— June 80  42i  10  6  Hi 

1848— June 82  42  12  7  12 

1849— June 88  89  11  6  11 

1850-^une 86  44  15i  8  18i 

1851— June 40  47   .  18  9i  16 

1852— June 81  4li  18i  8i  12 

October 44  55  14  9  18 

1858— June 47i  57i  15  10  I5i 

November 52  60  14  15  15. 

1854— March. 46  55  16i  11  16 

July 88i  51  18i  lOi  14 

December. 82  41  18i  8i  I8i 
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Amerioan.      Amer.     4 — 8.  Amertoa.-^-^  Brnjr* 
f.  8mzony.    Washed.  Unwuhed*   luu- 

1866— March. 81  42i  12i  8i  18i 

July. 88  42i  12i  8i  18i 

D«cember. 86  46  12i  8i  16 

1866— BCaroh 86  46  12i  8i  16^ 

December 43  60  18  8i  16i 

1867— March 60i  66  18  lU  ^ 

December 85  46  14  ..  •  17 

186a— May. 80  42  Hi  12  18i 

{IT,  8.  Seonomtit) 

2.— CLEANSING  COTTON  SEED. 

Ah  intelligent  correspondent,  rending  at  Antwerp,  writes  under  date  of  Majr 
19th,  1868,  that  a  maonine  for  cleansing  cotton  seed  has  lately  been  inyented, 
and  is  now  in  operation  in  that  city.  From  two  to  three  tons  of  seed  can  be 
cleansed  per  day  by  a  machine  of  four^horse  power,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
persons.  The  cotton  surrounding  the  seed  is  taken  clean  off,  and  can  be  sold  to 
Mipet-manufacturers  and  paper-makers  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  francs  the  one 
bttndred  kilogrammes.  Arter  the  oil  is  pressed  out,  the  cakes  remaining  can 
be  sold  for  the  same  price  as  other  cakes  of  oleaginous  seeds.  The  cost  of  the 
machinery  is  said  not  to  be  ezpensave.  This  is  an  important  inyention  and 
promises  to  be  of  incalculable  aaTantage  to  cotton-growers. 

8.— SALT  RESOURCES  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Thx  Richmond  Enquirer  has  been  for  sometime  publishing  a  series  of  papers 
vpon  the  **  Resources,  Improvements,  and  Commerce  of  Virginia."  Though  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  writer  or  his  antecedents,  we  haye  consulted  his 
papers  with  some  interest,  as  without  doubt,  the  emanations  of  a  very  practical 
mind.    Upon  the  subject  of  salt^  he  says: 

**  Common  salt  for  domestic  or  culinary  purposes,  is  not  only  an  important 
Hem  in  our  natural  resources,  but  also  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life,  and 
cme  for  which  there  is  no  substitute— we  must  either  buy  it  or  make  it. 

**  The  consumption  of  salt  throughout  the  world  is  prodigious.  It  is  computed 
that  a  half  bushel  per  annum  to  each  inhabitant  is  used  whereyer  it  can  be 
eonrenienUy  obtained,  and  proportionately  less  in  all  countries  where  it  is  lees 
aooessible ;  out  Nature  has  so  uniyersally  distributed  her  proyisions  for  Uie 
human  family  that  there  is  scarcely  a  country  on  the  globe  where  this  article 
eannot^  or  could  not  be  obtained  through  the  intelligeace  of  its  people;  and, 
we  may  remark,  in  the  connection,  that  this  rule  is  alike  uniyersally ;  for  all 
people  and  all  countries,  profit,  prosper  and  enjoy  the  proyisions  of  Kature,  ac' 
ooruing  to  their  standard  of  intelligence  or  industry,  it  is  true  that  some  por- 
tions of  the  world  are  peculiarly  fayored  in  the  distribution  of  natural  resources 
Mid  gifts,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  people  are  naturally  rich,  or  propor- 
tionately prosperous ;  that  depends  on  their  exertions,  their  mdustry  and  their 
knowledge. 

**  The  saliferons  formations,  or  salt  deposits  of  Virginia,  are  on  the  same 
grand  characteristic  scale,  which  distinguishes  her  coal,  her  iron,  and  her  cop> 
per  formations.  In  the  West,  on  the  great  Kanawha,  that  noble  '  riyer  of  the 
woods/  the  *  salt  wells,'  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extensiye  in  the  world,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  Kanawha  alone  could  supply  the  world  with  salt  for 
■tfce,  since  it  is  known  to  exist  for  oyer  twenty  miles  through  the  yalley  of 
^at  riyer;  and  this  would  be  no  small  number  of  bushels,  eyen  if  we  only 
Allow  twenty  pounds  to  each  of  the  one  thousand  millions  who  use  it  more  or 
less. 

**  In  this  region  peculiar  facQities  exist  for  manufiscturing  the  article^  since  it 
Ues  in  the  midst  of  the  ^eat  coal  region  of  the  State ;  and  so  conyenient  is  this 
fcel  deposited  and  obtamed,  that  it  can  be  mined,  in  many  casee^  immediately 
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in  the  Tkinity  of  tiie  salt  worka^  and,  frequently,  it  can  be  delirered  by  t^ 
meant  of  sebates,  inclined  planes,  dko.,  directly  from  tbe  minee  to  the  fnmace^ 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  gaesee  which  ariae  from  ooal,  carboniferooa, 
or  bituminous  formations,  as  in  China  and  many  other  places,  here  escape  from 
nmnerous  salt  wells  in  abundance,  and  effect  a  great  economy  in  tiie  salt  mak- 
ing operation,  though  it  is  evidently  not  used  as  judiciously  and  effeetiTely  aa 
a  scientific  application  would  warrant  us  to  expect 

**  The  depth  at  which  the  salt  water  is  reached  is  Tarious,  and  generalfy  ex- 
tends frt>m  a  few  feet  to  about  one  thousand,  thoueh  it  is  found  much  deeper 
and  probably  exists  many  thousands  of  feet  below  tiie  surft^e.  With  the  great 
extent  of  the  Kanawha  salt  formations,  and  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  it, 
there  can  be  no  limits  placed  to  the  production  of  the  article  but  the  demand, 
as  soon  as  this  magnificent  re^on  can  be  fully  opened  out  and  dcTcloped  by 
means  of  railroad  communication  with  the  East  and  West,  but  particularly  by 
the  riTer  itself,  when  iraproTed  as  designed.  The  quantity  of  salt  wbi^  the 
West  will  demand  from  the  Kanawha  salt  wells,  will  be  prodigious  im  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  when  the  supply  wiU  be  regular,  with  the  means  of  con- 
stant transportation  and  tiie  permanence  of  a  market  not  liable  to  the  aaddea 
fluctuations  which  now  seriously  effect  the  Kanawha  salt  manufacturers. 

*'The  Guanti^  of  salt  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  less  than  fifteen  million  oushels  per  annum,  or  about  half  a  bushel  to  each 
inhabitant  It  has  been  stated  that  we  require  a  bushel  to  each  inhabitaat^ 
but  that  is  evidently  too  much,  though  it  is  probable  that  we  use  a  lar^  pro- 
portion than  the  average  consumption  per  nead  in  most  other  countnesi  In 
Enffland  the  consumption  of  salt  per  head,  is  calculated  at  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  in  France  at  twenty  pounds.  But  even  supposing  that  we  consume  an- 
nually a  half  bushel  each,  or  fifteen  million  bushels  per  annum,  the  bosineM  of 
supplying  that  demand  becomes  one  of  great  importance,  and,  if  imported,  it 
must  necessarily  cause  a  great  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  or  their  e^mvaleat 
But  great  as  the  business  may  be,  there  are  three  States  in  the  Umon  which 
can  supply  the  whole  of  that  demand  with  ease,  at  moderate  prices.  Yiiginia 
herself  could  profitably  supply  herself  and  furnish  the  South  and  West  with 
five  million  bushels  per  annum ;  the  great  bulk  of  which  would  be  prodneed 
in  the  Kanawha  region ;  but  Uiere  are  salt  deposits  on  the  east  of  the  mona- 
tains  and  in  the  soutnwest^  which,  though  less  m  extent^  are  probably  eoualty 
as  valuable,  on  account  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  salt  water  and  tae  Io> 
cation  of  the  wells.  The  most  eastern  deposit  of  salt  that  has  been  found  ^ 
pears  to  be  located  in  Pittsylvania  county,  but  the  most  important  is  thai  mag- 
nificent deposit  of  almost  pure  brine  in  Smyth  county,  in  southwestern  ViigUai 
where  the  celebrated  Preston  salt  has  been  manufactured  for  the  last  centurj^ 
The  Preston  salines  at  Saltville  produce  about  three  hundred  thousand  bush- 
els of  salt  Yearly;  the  character  of  which,  when  carefully  manufaatufed,  is 
not  excelled  by  any  salt  now  made  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  an  article  equal  to  the  refinea  salt  of  the  DuU^  frx>m  which 
the  celebrated  *' Dutch  herrings"  recdve  their  peculiar  flavor,  might  be  pro* 
pared  from  those  wells,  with  a  small  amount  of  additional  care  and  labor.  The 
Drine  is  the  strongest  known,  one- fourth  of  the  bulk  being  pure  salt^  twenty 
bushels  of  brine  produce  five  bushels  of  salt  Those  salines  are  as  capable  M 
producioff  one  million  bushels  per  annum  as  the  amount  now  furnished,  and, 
we  should  judge,  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  profit ;  and  yet  the  drain  on 
the  natural  supply  would  be  too  limited  to  be  seriously  £»lt  for  ages  to  oome.— 
A  branch  road  from  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  is  extended  from  the 
Glade  Spring  depot  to  Saltvule^  which  was  built  expressly  for  the  prodnea  of 
tbe  Preston  salines  and  plaster  banks,  and  which  are  nere  woriced  in  eloaa  pros- 
imity  to  each  other. 

**Coal  has  been  found  within  sight  of  the  furnaces^  and  it  is  supposed  to  exiet 
in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  With  such  desirabke  fisdir 
ities  and  natural  richnese,  we  cannot  imaffine  another  locality  where  Nature  hai 
been  more  liberal ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  immense  quantities  of  the  pvreat 
gypsum  and  salt,  both  iron  ores  and  ooal  are  abun<lant;  and  black  lead,  pave 
suioai  limestone,  marble,  mill  stone,  or  bnrr,  and  otLcr  minerals,  are  pkntifiil. 
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whieh,  with  the  soils,  that  «r«  wonderfully  lioh,  eTen  to  the  pei^  of  the  lime* 
stone  knobs*  render  SaltviUe  and  the  region  around  one  of  the  rigbest  disfcrioto 
in  that  peeuUarly  rich  portion  of  a  naturally  rich  and  prolific  State.  A  laree 
part  of  the  Southwest  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  but  the  valleys  and  uplanas 
are  wonderfully  productive ;  and  even  the  mountains,  which  yield  nothing  to 
the  hand  of  the  farmer,  contain  countless  treasures  which  can  only  be  reYealed 
and  obtained  by  the  pick  of  the  miner. 

*'  We  may  not  be  censured  for  remarking  that  we  import  and  nee  more 
foreiffn  salt  in  Virginia,  than  we  use  of  our  own  manufucturing,  notwithstand- 
ing uie  immense  quantities  we  have  naturally  stored  away  on  eyery  hand. 
Ei^land,  whose  natural  deposits  of  salt  are  but  little  greater  than  our  own — 
that  is,  in  Virginia  alone,  without  thoee  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Eentuoky, 
Illinois  and  other  Western  States—produces  thirty  millions  of  bushels  per 
annum,  of  which  nearly  twenty  millions  are  exported,  and  much  of  this  vast 
excess,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  single  article,  is  sent  to  the  Southern  States. 
Virginia  contains  salt  in  abundance,  in  the  East,  South,  and  West,  and  yet  she 
buys  the  article  from  England  and  the  North,  paying  nearly  a  million  of  dollars 
per  year,  for  that  which  might  be  obtained  at  home  with  advantage  to  the 
State  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  We  need  not  say  that  such  a  state  of  thin^ 
results  from  the  anti-improvement  spirit  that  has  bieen  manifested  in  Virginia 
so  exclusively,  which,  in  turp,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  single  pursuit 
of  tilling  the  soil,  excluding  ail  others,  and,  of  course^  all  the  great  branches  of 
industry,  which  develope  the  natural  reeourees  of  nations  and  build  up  eities 
and  commercial  centres. 
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1— EUROPEAN  RAILROAD  ECONOMY. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Colbum 
presented  some  statements  of  the  cost,  working,  and  construction  of  English 
RailwaysL  The  average  receipts  and  expenses  of  all  English  and  French  uaes, 
per  mile  run,  were^  for  1866 : 

Receipts,  $1  44,  Great  Britain ;  $2  08,  France. 

Expenses,  7i|  "  87i  *' 

For  the  railroads  of  New  York,  for  186fi,  the  receipts  were  $1  76,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  $1  per  mile  run. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  and  renewal  of  way,  and  of  **  engines  and  working/' 
was  for  the  railroads  of  New  York  70^  cents  per  mile  run,  against  but  861  oents 
in  England,  and  42^  cents  in  France.  Maintenance  of  way  averaged  upon  all 
the  British  lines,  for  1866  and  1866,  10.66  cents  per  mile  run.  In  France 
(1866,)  7.8  cents:  m  New  York,  28.2  cents. 

For  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  this  item  of  expenses  has  been  aa  follows: 

1 866 « 26 .  ^  cents  per  mile  run. 

1866 28.68    "        "         " 

1867 26.77    "        " 

Eighty  miles  are  run  for  each  ton  of  coke  or  coal  consumed  on  all  French 
railways.  In  Qreat  Britain,  the  mileage  per  ton  of  coke  or  coal  is  77  miles. 
In  the  Northern  United  ^tate^  equaling  wood  to  coal,  the  average  is  44  miles 
run  to  a  ton.  The  average. cost  of  fuel,  per  mile  run,  is  about  6  cents  in  Eng- 
land, 11  cents  in  France,  and  18  cents  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

The  average  weight  of  passenger  trains^  including  engine  and  tender,  was 
given  as  96  tons  in  Englano,  and  180  tons  m  New  York.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  speeds  in  England  average  26  per  cent  higher  than  in  this  country,  being 
28  miles  an  hour  for  passenger  and  16  miles  for  freight  trains,  including  stops. 

The  grades  of  English  lines,  though  on  the  whole  more  favorable  than  in  the 
Eastern  United  8tate^  were  sometimes  severe.    There  were  frequent  instanees 
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of  grftdei^  of  80, 100, 1 17,  120, 148,  and  some  even  of  196  feet  per  mile,  oa  Eng^ 
IJih  lines,  in  every  case  wortced  by  locomotive  power. 

The  alignment  of  English  and  Arench  lines  waa  more  favorable  than  that  of 
AmerieanlinesL 

The  climate  of  England,  though  not  presenting  snob  trying  cironmstances  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  severe  summer  heat,  had  nevertheless  some  severe  pee«-> 
liarities,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States.  There  is  an  average 
annual  fall  of  over  sixty  inches  of  rain  in  England,  much  of  which  falls  on  a 
treacherous  clay  soil,  rendering  liable  f^quent  slips,  besides  soaking  and  set- 
tling of  roadbeds. 

l%e  prices  of  labor  and  iron  were  on  an  average  two-thirds  of  those  in  the 
United  States.  Cross  ties,  on  the  other  hand,  cost  from  four  to  five  times  at 
much,  and  ballast  nearly  double.  Coke  averaged  $4  50  a  ton  in  England,  and 
$9  a  ton  in  France. 

Allowing  for  all  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Colbum  believed  there  was  an  ab- 
solute economy  of  from  80  to  40  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  results  on 
American  railways.  He  attribute  this  chiefly  to  superior  construction,  em- 
bracing the  eartQwork,  drainage,  ballast,  distribution,  and  preservation  of 
sleepers,  the  make  and  form  of  rail,  raiMoints,  d^c 

Much  of  the  notoriously  great  cost  of  English  lines  had  gone  for  items,  wholly 
independant  of  the  quality  of  the  permanent  way,  and  to  such  extent  the  toA 
of  English  lines  was  not  chargeable  to  their  superior  construction. 

Of  such  items  were  the  following: 

1.  Parliamentary  expenses,  |7,600  per  mile. 

2.  Land  and  damages^  $48,000  per  mile. 

8.  70  miles  of  tunnels,  costing  f  6,000  for  every  mile  of  railway  in  the  king* 
dom. 

4.  68,800  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  per  mile  on  all  British  railways,  costing 
$20^000  per  mile. 

6.  80,000  railway  bridges,  varying  in  cost,  from  the  Britania  bridge  of 
$8,000,000,  down. 

6.  lliree'fottrthB  of  all  the  lines  are  double  track. 

7.  Stations  2f  miles  apart  on  all  the  lines  in  the  kingdom,  many  of  them  very 
large  and  expensive. 

8.  Station  approaches,  including  viaducts,  of  which  were  over  fifty  mOes. 

9.  Equipment  That  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  line  cost  f  22,000  a 
mile ;  and  on  other  roads  the  cost  was  proportionately  heavy. 

A  mile  of  first  class  English  permanent  way,  at  English  prices,  cost  but  little 
more  than  a  mile  of  ordinary  American  railway  at  American  prices,  including 
only  earthwork,  ballast,  sleepers,  rails  and  fastenings  and  laving. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Colbum  stated 
that  the  average  divided  on  all  Elnglish  railway  share  capital  was  for  1856,  8| 
per  cent 

The  earth- work  of  English  lines  was  more  carefully  laid  up  than  is  usual  here ; 
the  cuttings  and  banks  were  wider  at  formation  level,  the  slopes  flatter,  and 
grassed  or  sown,  the  drainage  very  thorough — sub-drainage  being  much  prac- 
ticed in  difficult  situations.  The  ballasting  was  deep  and  thorough,  being  26 
feet  wide  on  double  track;  and  2  feet  deep,  one  foot  of  which  was  under  the 
ties.  The  ties  were  9  feet  long,  10  by  5  inches  section,  generally  squared, 
spaced,  in  most  cases,  8  feet  apart  centres,  and  were  generally  preserved,  either 
by  saturation  with  coal  tar,  creosote,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  The  rails  were 
mostly  of  the  double  head  form,  S  inches  deep,  and  woigning  72  pounds  per 
yard.  There  was  a  general  conviction  in  favor  of  lighter  rails;  70  to  76  pound 
rails  were  takine  the  place  of  86  and  92  pound  iron.  So,  on  the  continent,  62 
to  74  pound  rails  were  taking  the  place  of  heavier  bars.  The  height  of  the 
rails,  6  inches,  was  preserved,  but  the  stem  and  head  were  lightened.  A  lighter 
head  was  found  to  give  an  advantageous  elasticity,  whereby  the  iron  was  saved 
from  battering  out  Much  more  pains  was  being  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
rails.  The  continental  rails  were  flat  footed,  and  fastened  by  spikes^  as  on 
American  roads. 

The  best  form  of  English  rail  joint  ftMtening  was  believed  to  be  a  pair  of  anglt 
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iroDt,  «m1i  16  inehet  long,  bolted  bv  four  bolts,  through  the  rail  of  the  joiiit% 
And  qiiked  ako  to  the  sleeper.  If  tne  bdts  set  looee^  the  pressure  of  the  rail  ob 
the  heads  of  the  angle  irons^  tended  to  nip  uiem  eloser  together ;  so,  the  angle 
irons  gare  the  fall  great  lateral  sapport.  About  eight  tons  of  anele  irons  and 
bohs  were  required  per  mile  of  single  traek,  for  an  ordinary  weight  of  raiL 

^.—ENGLISH  RAILROADS. 

Last  year  there  were  twenty-three  oolltsions^  twenty  aeoidents  of  other  kinds 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  lines,  and  two  trains  set  on  fire.  Be- 
sidea  these  ezamplea,  even  in  the  twenty-one  instanees  where  engines  or  carriages 
ran  off  the  rails^  seyen  only  are  reported  as  due  purely  to  nnavoidable  casoali- 
tieS|  leaTing  twice  that  number  to  be  more  or  less  accounted  for  by  some  speeies 
of  neglect  In  1868  there  were  seventy-eiz  accidents  to  timins  reported  upon, 
of  which  five  only  were  purely  accidental,  and  eleven  partly  so.  In  1854  the 
aggregate  was  eighty- five,  of  which  sixteen  were  wholly,  and  'five  partially 
attributable  to  **  accidents'* — ^the  term  being  here  used  as  defining  a  casualty 
against  which  there  had  been  no  obyious  means  of  guarding.  In  1855  the  pure 
aocidents  were  only  ten  and  the  partial  aoeidente— or  those  in  which  uncontrol- 
lable eanaes  eould  be  charged  with  some^  though  not  all  the  blame^only  thir- 
teen out  of  a  total  of  ninety-four.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  case  becomes  still 
stronger.  In  1856,  out  of  seventy-one  casualties  but  three  pure  accidents  eould 
be  selected,  and  in  1857  only  sixteen  out  of  eighty-one. 

It  is  not  yet  thirty-eight  years  since  Oeorge  Stephenson  drove  the  first  engine 
over  the  first  Englisn  railway  opened  as  a  public  highway ;  yet  the  number  of 
passengers  now  conveyed  oy  railway  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about 
184,000,000  per  annum.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  passeng^  traffic  of  the 
collective  lines  is  marvellous.  In  1851  there  were  81,000,000;  in  1852,  89,000- 
000;  in  1858,  102,000,000;  in  1854,  114,000,000;  in  1855,  118,000,000;  and 
in  1858,  120,000,000  of  passengers  carried  by  railway.  The  returns  for  the 
last  half  year  of  1857  are  not  given,  but  those  of  the  first  half  year  show  an 
excess  of  nearly  five  millions  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1856  ; 
and  even  if  we  assume  that  the  passenger  traffic  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  Autumn  preceding,  still  we  sb^l  get  a  gross  number  of  184,000^000  passen- 
gers in  thai  year.  To  conduct  thia  enormous  traffic  over  9,000  miles  of  railway 
and  through  8,121  stations,  the  different  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
employ  no  fewer  than  109,660  persons  in  various  capacitiesi  To  speak  first  of 
those  classes  of  officers  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  contributing  to  the 
asfafy  of  travelings  there  are  2,471  station  masters,  8,568  engine  driver^  with 
as  many  assistants  as  firemen ;  8,716  guards,  8,260  switchmen  to  attend  to  the 
points,  2,000  gatesmen.  2,400  poUcemen  or  watermen.  Of  porters^  plate  layers, 
and  laborers,  classes  which  goierally  supply  victims  rather  than  agents  in  rail- 
w^  accidents,  theh^  are  58,000  employeo. 

8.— THE  DISMAL  SWAMP  CANAL. 
Was  the  firei  of  the  artiBetal  lines  leading  from  Norfolk  into  the  Interior. 
It  was  suffieiently  advanced  for  the  passage  dr  larse  boats  in  1828,  but  %as  not 
eoinpleted  until  1 841,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Marshall  Parks.    It  cost 
hau  a  million  of  dollars,  of  which  were  subscribed  by 

United  States  Government $200,000 

State  of  Viiginia. 200,000 

IndividualsL 100,000 

$500,000 
Tlie  canal  is  fed  f^m  Lake  Drummond,  or  the  **  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,** 
which  affords  an  abundaat  and  unfailing  supply  of  water.    It  has  five  locks 
seventeen  and  a  hiJf  feet  wide  and  ninety-four  feet  long,  eapable  of  passing  ves- 
aela  of  one  hundred  tona    It  connects  Uie  waters  of  the  Elizabeth  river  at  a 
iol  aizimlea  fh>ni  Norfott,  with  those  of  the  Paatraotaak  fiver  ki  Hnrtli  €a*o- 
Tha  ktter  is  a  narrow,  tortooos  itMiii^  tha  diffioidt  narfigatkn  al  which 
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his  materially  interfered  with  the  trade  of  the  eanaL  This  difBonlty  ia  h&ng 
obyiated,  however,  bv  the  eztendon  of  the  canal  several  miles  further  South, 
and  the  completion  of  this  improvement  will  doubtlcds  do  much  to  increase  the 
trade. 

Below  we  present  a  table  of  the  trade  of  the  canal  in  twenty-five  of  the 
principal  articles,  from  1841  to  1857,  inclusive.  The  table  is  foli;  perfectly  re- 
liable, and,  therefore,  of  great  value.  It  presents  some  interesting  facta  of  the 
comparative  state  of  trade  on  the  canal,  which  could  only  be  exhibited  by 
going  back  to  an  extended  period. 

Thus  in  a  comparison  between  the  cotton  trade  of  the  first  five  and  last  five 
years,  given  in  the  table^  a  gain  is  shown  in  the  latter  over  the  former  period  of 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- three  bales.  In  fish  there  has  been  a 
falling  off.  In  naval  stores  there  is  a  ffam  of  thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels.  In  bacon  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  in  lard  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  kegs.  In  grain  there  has 
been  a  very  decided  increase.  Com  having  increased  from  two  million  seventy- 
six  thousand  and  ninety-four  bushels  in  the  first  named  ^yb  years  to  five  million 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  bushels 
in  the  last,  or  a  sain  of  three  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
two  hundred  ana  fifty-seven  bushels,  equal  to  one  hundred  ana  eighty-six  per 
cent.  In  the  wheat  there  has  been  an  increase  of  eighty-five  per  cent — a  slight 
gain  in  peas,  and  a  gain  of  forty-five  per  cent  in  potatoes. 

In  lumber  there  is  also  a  gain.  In  mast  timber  we  have  no  comparative  data, 
but  in  merchantable  timber  there  is  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  cubic  feet,  or  ninety-one  per  cent; 
and  in  plank  and  scantling  of  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
feet,  or  overdone  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  In  pipe  staves  weoMerve 
a  considerable  falling  off,  also,  a  small  fallmg  off  in  barrel  staves^-while  there 
is  a  gain  in  hogshead  staves  of  about  two  millions.  The  receipts  of  pipe  and 
barrel  stave  in  1867,  show  an  increase  of  the  former  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  latter  of  fifty-four 
thousand  over  the  previous  year.  In  long  shingles  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  five  million^  while  there  has  been  a  gain  in  building  shingles  of  sixty-three 
millions,  the  per  cent  of  gain  on  the  last  two  items  Mng  respectively  about 
seventy-five'and'fifty  per  cent 
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1841.  IS&T. 

BiriMOoCtoa 8,1W  ^.m 

BarrebFlah 89,918  Ujm 

«*     Karal  Stores..  98,008  \^*Am 

««     Torpentine....  6M  um 

OwtBwMMi 9,905  1.(*M 

KeasLsrd 819  '^ 

BwhelfOorn 991,164  T4^i«8 

**      Flaxseed....  9,787  ^J^n 

•«      Wheat 81,685  ITfi.&M 

•«      PeM «,»W  J'^^^Ta 

**      PoUtoes. 18,814  n,fm 

Mast  Timber 9,918          

Feet  Timber 191.468  m,m 


1841. 

F^ul  PlKTilc  i^AsiUlngs  9,987,986 

Ptpo  ^tiii?« 881,690 

n  n^h  e*d  St*r M . , . . .  8, 614, 610 

BArrLM  i:  t«reA. ........  496, 810 

Liinj^i^binfflc*.,.*   ...  4,675,190 

Two  Tret  & h Iti j^lw. ...  8, 145, 510 

Bunch  t^litnjclcd 98,418,790 

Ganlenritk^ .....  78,068 

C(»£*perstH>lts..,  .*....  9,969 

C<toT^r»BUTefl, 88T,960 

FifDc«iuu« io,rr8 

FU«  Wood. 4,496 


1897. 

9,788,188 

141,969 

4,606,910 

116,869 

1,680,446 

4,08t;846 

49,916,159 

88,499 

8ii,'n9 

14,699 
6,489 
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1.— THE  PUBLIO  SCH00I5  OF  CHARLESTON. 
In  no  section  of  the  Union  does  there  exist  at  this  time  a  more  eorreet  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  of  an  efficient  Common  School  system  than  in  tiie 
city  of  Charleston,  and  nowhere  are  its  results  more  gratifying.    The  improve- 
ment has  been  chiefly  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  greatest  emnlation 
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pcrrades  among  eitbenB  of  all  oUimb  in  oltTatiiig  and  perfooting  what  hai 
boon  so  woll  begun. 

Wo  bavo  boon  recently  fVirnisbod  with  the  reports  and  other  dooumente  read 
at  the  sooond  anniversary  celebra^on,  and  oannot  resist  the  desire  to  eztraot 
fhnn  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  in  other  quarters.  Our  early  reool- 
loetions  of  Charleston  and  its  public  schools,  and  of  our  own  great  indebted- 
ness to  them,  are  very  Tirid,  and  the  acknowledgment  for  this  indebtedness  is 
made  gratefully  here. 

The  leading  report,  by  the  Hon.  0.  0.  Memminger,  who  is  himself  one  of  the 
proudest  monuments  of  the  system,  in  another  of  its  forma,  is  a  most  excellent 
paper.  The  schools  are  six  in  number,  and  the  children  under  instruction, 
1,698.  The  whole  expense  for  the  year  was  $21,145,  which  was  an  average  of 
#18  19  to  eaeh  pupil,  including  books,  maps,  Ac,  furnished  to  them  free  of  cost. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  amount 
nsade  np  among  the  citizens  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  for 
training  female  teachers,  in  connection  with  a  High  School  for  girls.  In  regard 
to  the  importance  of  female  education,  and  of  education  generally,  Mr.  Mem- 
minger  remarks : 

"To  forward  this  most  important  and  desirable  result  as  speedily  as  is  oon- 
slstent  with  the  means  of  our  citizens,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
advantages  of  general  education,  and  its  absolute  necessity  where  the  people 
goYem.  A  goverament  without  intelligence  would  be  a  body  without  a  head. 
In' other  countries  where  one  man,  or  a  privileged  class  exercise  all  the  power 
of  the  State,  it  is  sufficient  to  educate  the  few.  In  fact,  the  few  would  prefer 
to  keep  the  sul^ect  people  iu  ignorance.  But  where  every  individual  ia  a 
mler — where  his  opinion  is  felt  in  making  up  the  public  opinion — where  eaeh 
man  is  an  actual  and  positive  part  of  the  great  moving  whole,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  should  be  educated,  if  we  will  look  back  through  a  single  year,  and 
mark  the  important  questions  of  municipal  and  international  riffht  which  aro 
broQcht  before  our  people  for  their  action,  we  will  appreciate  the  value  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.  And  if  we  turn  our  stops  to  the  Court  House  and 
see  the  Juryman  taken  from  tiie  workshop  or  the  counter,  and  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  lifo  and  fortune  of  his  neighbor ;  if  we  listen  to  the  argumenta 
which  are  addressed  to  him,  and  find  that  they  involve  nice  questions  of  law,. 
moral  probabilities  and  social  duty ;  if  we  hear  the  judge,  with  all  his  learnings 
appeahng  to  the  understanding  of  the  jury  and  declaring  to  them  that  they 
are  the  miters  of  the  Question  at  issue,  we  will  then  perceive  the  necessity 
which  calls  for  precious  knowledge  and  education. 

**  Whether  then  we  entrust  to  a  man  power  as  a  juryman  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  our  lives  and  property,  or  as  a  voter,  to  confer  political  power  upon 
whom  he  may  please ;  or  as  a  citizen,  to  become  invested  with  the  robe  of 
ofllee;  or  as  a  soldier,  to  sustain  the  honor  and  defend  the  interests  of  his  ooun« 
try,  we  compel  ourselves  to  provide  for  his  education. 

"  If  we  turn  to  the  female  portion  of  society,  considerations  of  equal  import* 
anoo  plead  for  their  education.  The  crreat  moral  lever  of  society  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  Creator  to  female  hands.  The  principles  of  religion  and  vii'- 
tue  are  implanted  by  the  mother  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  infancy.  Her  hand 
miiai  foster  her  care  must  gOArd  the  tender  plant  In  the  hour  of  trial  sh« 
iniiai  sustain,  in  the  day  of  affliction  she  must  comfort  The  first  rays  of  inielr 
ligenee  must  be  collected  by  her.  and  the  child,  the  youth  and  the  man  must 
find  his  surest  and  most  sympathizing  fHend  in  the  sister,  the  wife,  the  mother. 
3kM  these  be  educated,  or  snail  they  be  left  in  ignorance?  Shall  the  mother 
be  incapable  of  reading  to  her  child  that  Word  winch  God  has  given  foe  h^r 
l^dance  and  support!  Shall  the  wife  be  incapable  of  reading  or  responding 
to  her  husband's  letter— or  to  rise  higher — of  taking  Ler  fittixig  place'  as  h^ 
companion  and  helpmeet?    It  b  evident  that  llio  be^t  interest  of  society  de* 
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mand  for  the  one  sex  an  edaoation  ooiTeip<mdi&g  in  all  ratpaota  to  tlM  < 
tion  of  the  other. 

** Another  view  of  this  subject  is  presented  by  the  want  which  exSats  of 
higher  education  among  the  working  part  of  our  popalation.  We  all  deaira 
to  make  Charleston  a  centre  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise.  Tlib  oaa 
onlj  be  e£fected  by  superior  intelligence  aad  edoeation  among  those  wKo  mm 
pactically  to  ooDdnct  the  business  of  Ufa  A  well  educated  meehanio,  or  sAova* 
keeper,  or  merchant  has  in  himself  advantages  which  give  him  superiority  in 
bis  vocation/ and  which  enable  him  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  advanee 
his  business.  His  success  is  the  gain  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  iniit«d 
inoeeas  of  many  such  men  is,  in  faot,  the  advanoemeat  of  that  oonmnioi^  to 
the  position  of  a  great  mart  of  trade  and  industry. 

*' Public  education  searches  out  and  finds  these  men.  They  are  generally  to 
be  found  among  those  who  have  no  means  of  educating  themselres.  A  single 
Franklin  counts  for  millions  in  the  history  of  a  nation ;  and  it  is  the  well  known 
deolaration  of  one  of  our  distinguished  statesman,  that  the  whole  azpanaa  of  tiia 
South  Carolina  College  was  compensated  bv  the  sinsle  act  of  educating  HcDnffie. 
It  is  in  this  enlarged  view  that  the  Board  would  desire  this  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered, and,  following  that  direction,  they  would  submit  that  the  amomta 
paid  by  our  citizens  for  education  abould  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  tax, 
it  ia^  in  fact,  with  all  who  send  children  to  the  school  a  mere  substitota  Imt  tha 
tuition  money  paid  to  a  teacher ;  and  when  these  schools  diidl  be  extended 
oyer  the  whole  city,  the  tax  will  bear  that  relation  to  every  parent  To  thoaa 
who  seek  for  their  children  a  higher  education  than  we  are  at  preaant  aUa  to 
offer,  we  would  suggest  that  they  are  already  furnished  with  a  rail  e^uiynlant 
in  aU  c<^eges  which  are  sustained  atthe  public  expense  by  the  «i^  and  bj 
the  State.  And  to  those  who  have  no  children,  wa  would  submit  for  reflastiOK 
the  deep  stake  which  they  have  in  the  pro]>er  training  of  those  children  wbo 
are  soon  to  stand  forth  as  men,  and  to  take  into  their  keeping  the  destiniaa  of 
the  Statei" 

The  Hon.  Wnu  J.  Grayson,  one  of  tHe  Board  of  Yisiton^  ooncludea  his  report  : 
**  From  all  that  has  passed  under  their  obeervation,  the  Board  of  Yiaitoia 
haye  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their  thorough  conviction  that  the  adva»tag|sa 
of  the  Common  School  system  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated*  Tliey.  think,  it 
a  duty  to  the  people,  to  express  this  conviction  in  the  strongest  tenns»  Tlieir 
moat  sanguine  expectations  nave  bean  surpassed.  They  lookedon  with  delighted 
attention,  while  the  yarious  exercises  of  the  school  were  passing  in  review 
before  them.  What  hitherto  may  have  been  experiment^  seama  to  the  Bonrd 
to  be  now  established  fact  They  look  upon  the  system  as  a  great  sueenaa. 
Kothing  remains^  as  they  believe,  for  the  community  to  do  but  to  give  amfp^y 
every  help  that  may  be  needed  for  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  woiC 
This  would,  without  doubt,  be  the  most  acceptable  reward  to  all  those  who  hnva 
bean  instrumental  in  bringing  this  system  of  instruction  into  the  citv  and  tka 
State.  Their  diligence  and  care  for  toe  best  welfare  of  the  people— the  adnna 
tion  of  their  children  in  the  most  efficient  manner — cannot  be  too  warmly  no^ 
knowledged  or  readily  promoted.    Their  services  are  beyond  all  otbar  rewand." 

GoL  F.  W.  Capers,  of  the  Stote  BfHiUry  Institute,  adds  his  own  testimony : 
*'Tour  Committee  were  gratified  to  witness  such  an  exhibition  of  pnbtia 
interest  as  was  evinced  by  the  throng  of  citizens  that  crowded  the  appro*  ~ 
to  tba  Examination  Hall,  and  whatever  available  space  within  it  had  not  1 


reseryed  for  their  convenience.  They  retired  from  tne  hall  most  fully  impreaaed 
with  the  value  and  importance  of  this  new  feature  in  the  educational  provisiotia 
of  the  State,  and  report  to  you  their  conviction  that  such  returns  as  they  hnya 
witneseed-^BUch  an  exhibition  of  that  upward  levelling  of  society,  whidk  < ' 
yatas  Uie  whole  body  of  our  citizenship— would  amply  compensate  ai^  ~ 
ar  east  that  might  secure  it 

"They  eontemplate  these  schools  as  inyolving  in  a  larffe  measure  the  Wa4 
ists  of  the  community,  and  rejoice  in  the  new  impulse,  which,  throe^ 

^  has  been  given  to  public  ednaalion  in  the  Stata^    It  may  not  be  poeaStia 

|i  adaaats  every  aitisan,  out  they  baliave  it  will  be  poseibla  to  carry  Uie  manaa 
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of  edoMtien  almoBi  to  erery  door,  and  tiiaj  deprecate  opposition  for  ahy  seeoiid- 
ftry  eondderatioiL  It  nrast  diminUh  the  iBtelleetoal  raeoorces  of  the  State, 
ana  Under  the  progrenof  popular  enlightenment,  and  cannot  effect  any  ral- 
uable  purpose.  The  day  is  not  far  distanty  when  the  debt  we  owe  onr  fa1^vs» 
and  irmeh  can  be  paid  only  to  posteritjr,  shall  be  pat  in  liquidation  by  pre* 
paring  and  fiting  out  the  rmfaig  generation  to  meet  the  developments  and  de- 
uuak&  of  the  age.  Conld  the  word  be  spoken  which  should  inspire  the  heart 
ni  mwy  parent  in  South  Carolhiia  with  a  fiill  sense  of  his  obligations^  how 
gloriously  would  our  future  glow  upon  the  page  of  history.  Not  only  should 
the  five  per  centum  of  iUiterateness  charged  against  us  disappear  from  the 
oenaoB  record^  but  nowhere  in  all  the  land  should  a  free  born  Carolinian  stand 
bewildered  before  the  trophies  of  science  and  art»  or  literature  proper  to  his  age." 

RcT.  John  T.  Wightman  speaks  as  follows  of  the  practical  workings  of  the 
primary  department: 

'"Hie  perfect  command  and  thorough  training  of  an  army  of  four  hundrtd 
children,  their  cleanly  attire  and  smiling  faces,  £eir  ouickness  in  reply,  their 
▼iracity,  confidence,  good  behavior  and  order,  call  forth  the  highest  commend- 
ation for  their  faithful  teachers.  After  reviewing  the  whole  department,  both 
the  deportment  and  proficiency  of  the  children,  the  most  pleasing  impression 
was  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  and  they  left  better  persuaded  than 
ev«r  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  in  training  up  the  masses  of  society  to  a 
podtion  of  intelligence  and  virtue." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Tustin  enters  very  fully  into  the  consideration  of  many  interesting 
topics  in  relation  to  the  education  system  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe^ 
fie  says: 

"lliere  are  two  views  which  need  thorough  sifting,  in  order  that  our  people 
may  be  prepared  to  so  forward  in  the  movement  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
alleged  iinpracticabihty  of  having  such  a  system  of  schools  among  us,  as  is  so 
nraon  lauded  in  Germany,  Scotland,  and  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  said  that 
the  distribution  of  weaHh,  and  of  population  will  not  admit  of  a  graded  and 
progressive  series  of  schools^ 

'*  We  do  not  here  touch  the  question  of  taxation,  nor  the  equity  of  levying 
upon  the  capital  of  a  State  for  providing  a  sound  education,  which  is  only  an 
equivalent  expression  for  the  safety  of  society.    These  material  and  financial 

auestions  may  be  left  to  the  temper  of  our  people.  The  spirit  of  justice,  and 
^e  arguments  of  facts,  will  not  fail  to  vindicate  the  system  of  public  education. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  as  attainable  and  practicable,  as  it  is  con- 
fessedly desirable. 

"We  assume,  then,  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  there  should  be  a  self- 
originating  and  self-sustaining  method  of  general  education  carried  out  in  this 
State.  We  are  too  apt  to  loox  to  the  presents  and  analogies  of  other  States, 
snd  of  other  lands,  before  we  can  make  up  our  minds  to  devise  and  sustain  a 
general  system  of  education  suited  to  this  commonwealth,  or  even  to  this  ^tv. 
We  make  a  difficulty  to  begin  with,  by  not  considering  what  should  naturally 
be  the  outgrowth  of  our  own  state  of  society.  It  te  very  easy  to  look  at  New 
Tork  and  Massachusetts,  at  Scotland,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  and  to  conclude  that 
because  a  given  system  works  well  there,  we  need  only  to  ordun  it  so,  and  it 
will  spring  up  and  work  well  here ;  or,  that  if  such  a  special  system  does  not 
thus  work  well  here,  no  other  system  worth  having  is  suited  to  us. 

**  It  was  by  such  a  process  of  thinking  that  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  for  a  long  time  kept  on  the  background,  with  regard  to  public  education. 
The  leaders  of  the  cause,  in  that  State,  had  New  York  and  New  England,  at 
well  as  certain  foreign  countries,  before  their  eyes;  and  they  prematurdly 
attempted  a  system  which  was  too  suocessfuUy  opposed  by  many  parts  of  that 
State  at  the  very  beginning.  The  obstacles  were  at  lengtn  overcome  b^  adopt- 
ing the  outlines  of  a  general  system,  provided  for  by  State  laws,  but  which  was 
left  to  county  administration  in  such  a  way,  that  each  county  could  adopt  or 
reject  a  system  of  taxation  for  its  own  schools.  While  the  plan  was  supervised 
by  State  authority,  it  became  effective  only  by  being  adopted  by  degrees,  and 
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by  impoeiDg  no  burdens  on  those  eonnties  whieh  deelined  its  proTiiioniL  In 
this  way,  the  benefits  resulting  in  those  districts  which  adopted  the  system, 
soon  carried  Uie  impression  and  practical  demonstration  of  their  oyersha^wing 
influence  upon  regions  which  had  been  behind. 

"The  conformation  of  our  treaty,  and  the  peculiar  distribution  of  our  popu- 
lation, are  obviously  not  favorable  to  a  system  of  popular  education  oyenyuiff 
equally  all  parts  of  the  State.  Roughly  speakinff,  we  may  assume  one-taird 
part  of  the  rural  population  of  this  <>>mmonweal&  as  being  a  situation  for  the 
immediate  introduction  of  a  series  of  primary  and  of  regularly  graded  and 
classified  schools.  In  this  one- third  part  of  our  territory,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  would  be  found,  on  an  average^ 
to  be  not  less  than  forty  to  every  four  square  miles.  This  would  give  a  syit«m 
of  school  districts,  of  which  the  centre  in  each  would  not  be  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  extremity.  The  distribution  of  population  affording  this  specified 
number  to  the  given  space,  would  make  a  system  of  popular  education  at  onoe 
practicable  and  economicaL  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
sanction  a  system  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  facts,  and  to  provide  for  its 
execution  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  patience,  to  make  South  Carolina  a  noUe 
patron  and  model  in  the  training  of  her  own  children. 

"  But  there  is  another  view  which  requires  to  be  thoroughly  canrasaed,  as 
peculiar  to  our  condition  as  a  city.  Charleston  is  a  metropolis,  in  many  of  its 
features ;  and  yet  in  many  respects,  it  is  remarkably  insulated.  like  Uie  free 
cities  of  Germany,  or  like  Venice  in  the  days  of  her  power  and  glory,  Charleston 
must  have  a  sphere  of  operations  in  many  important  interests,  exdtuively  her 
own.  Cities  are  always  the  centres  and  sources  of  commercial,  political,  and 
moral  influence  to  the  regions  of  country  wide  and  far  around.  It  was  in  the 
chief  cities  of  ancient  nations,  that  the  apostles  of  Christianity  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  wrote  their  epistle;  and  these  were  among  the  providential  agencies 
by  which  the  Gospel  radiated  to  every  district  and  province,  and  in  a  sind^ 
generation,  found  its  way  through  Asia  Minor,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  in  view  of  such  facts  that  Napoleon 
said  to  the  gifted  daughter  of  France  iJready  mentioned:  *  Give  me  Pans^  and 
I  will  ^ve  you  the  rest  of  France.' 

"It  IS  readily  allowed  that  many  precincts  of  the  purely  rural  population  of 


our  State  could  at  once  sustain  their  district  schools,  as  well  as  those  in  any 
State  of  the  Union.  A  system  of  education,  could,  therefore,  be  properly  legal- 
ized, and  so  devised  that  the  districts  which  are  locally  and  phyacally  adapted 


to  its  working  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  primary  and  of 
general  education  through  all  the  stages  of  its  proper  classification.  But  each 
should  be  allowed  to  accer>t  the  provisions  of  any  system  for  itself;  and  this 
yiew  applies  pre-eminently  to  this  city. 

"  It  would  be  for  the  glory  and  safety  of  Charleston  to  compass  and  execute 
a  system  of  education  which  shall  include  all  classes,  having  as  ito  bead  a 
NoBMAL  School  which  could  be  sustained  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this 
city  and  vicinity,  without  looking  any  further.  We  would  ignore  and  repu^ 
Ate,  at  the  outstart,  the  invidious  terms  of  'poor*  and  '  free  schools.'  CMfiip 
scholars  are  not  the  material  which  a  State  should  look  to  for  forming  her  cit>- 
xens.  Our  people  are  ciHzent,  not  tubjeett—taid  the  training  of  citizens  by  the 
State  is  not  a  debt  of  charity,  but  of  justice.  The  true  idea  of  jmblic  trfucarien 
which  has  been  so  greatly  actualized  and  matured  in  some  States  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  other  lands,  is  the  beat  education  for  the  greateit  number,  and  at  the 
lea$t  expenu,  A  well  devised  and  well  executed  system  of  popular  education 
would  at  once  carry  its  provisions  to  the  sources  of  commonity-^that  ia,  to  the 
families  of  the  poor — always  tbe  freat  minority  in  every  population.  It  would 
call  the  children  of  poverty  within  its  walls,  and  thus  to  a  great  extent  fore- 
close these  demands  which  public  charity,  or  the  stem  appliances  of  public 
justice,  may,  in  a  few  years  Uter,  be  otherwise  compelled  to  meet  It  would 
set  the  generous  example  of  softening  down  and  removing  the  distinctions 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  anticipating  and  removing  the  causes  of 
misery  in  the  mass  of  the  community." 
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EDITORIAL  IISCEILAHT. 


Thx  last  Dumber  of  our  Review  was 
adited  mainly  at  Old  Poorr  Cexfoir, 
of  which  we  epoke  in  beeoming  terms. 
It  has  subsequently  been  the  resort  of 
a  Tery  large  company,  rendering  the 
season  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
snocessfol  in  the  history  of  the  "Point" 

The  month  of  Angnst  was  taken  np 
in  ezcnraions  among  the  Mountain 
Springs  of  Virginia.  For  nearly  two 
we^s  we  enjoyed  the  invigorating 
breezes,  the  deliehtfal  shades,  the  ex- 
cellent fare,  and  luznrious  baths  of  the 
Bblklst  Springs,  which  are  on  the 
route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  within  five  or  six  hours  dis- 
tanee  from  Baltimore.  There  is  but  a 
mile  or  two  of  staging  to  be  overcome 
on  a  beautiful  road,  which  is  in  favora- 
ble contrast  to  most  of  our  mountain 
retreats.  Mr.  Strother,  the  proprietor, 
is  an  ezcdlent  caterer,  ana  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  were  the  same  means 
adopted  to  bring  into  notice  the  Berk- 
ley Springs,  that  are  adopted  by  others, 
they  would  be  largely  resorted  to  by 
Southern  people.  At  present,  the  num- 
ber of  guests  ranges  at  about  two  hun- 
dred, mainly  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Amone  them  are  many  families 
abounding  in  ttiose  goodly  gifts,  ydeped 
ehildreo,  who  are  here  mr  the  season ; 
and  judging  from  the  rotund  persons, 
the  gleenil  fisces  and  frolicksome  gam- 
bolings  of  the  little  crowd  on  the  lawn 
before  us,  they  are,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  highest  heaven  dreamed  of  in  their 
philosophy.  Among  the  number  is  our 
own  contribution  to  the  infant  world — 
a  fair-faced,  laughing^^yed,  light-hair- 
ed, slender-formed  thing  of  some  three 
•mnmers,  who,  under  the  invigo- 
rating influences  here  at  work,  has 
leaped,  as  it  were,  from  the  arms  almost, 
into  a  s^mi- womanhood,  practicing  the 
coquettish  little  airs  "beyond  the  reach 
cf  art^"  which  belong  to  the  sex,  and  are, 
perhaps,  inseparable  from  it  at  any  age. 
in  the  wide  range  of  the  grounds,  and 
under  the  far  shading  trees,  she  may 
roam,  and  frolick,  and  prance,  illus- 
trating perpetual  motion  in  practice, 
with  a  freedom  which  recoffnixes  no  re- 
ttraint.  Rove  on  gay  and  bright  child- 
hood, chase  the  butterfly,  gather  the 
pebbles^  float  leaves  upon  the  tiny 
•pring  rivulet ;  rove  onl  the  thorns  and 
inistles  must  soon  sprout  up  and  choke 
the  ways  that  now  are  all  flowery; 
the  asp  will  hiss  where  the  butterfly 
apreaos  his  colors;  and  the  pebbles 
-will  change  to  sharp  and  flinty  rocksl 


Such  is  the  world,  fair  gamboler,  which* 
to  thee  is  yet  but  an  enigma.  I  would 
not  for  a  diadem  have  it  seem  else  than 
a  garden  now  to  one  so  gentle  and  con- 
fiding as  thou  art 

The  Berkley  Springs  were  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  were  visited  very  frequent- 
ly by  General  Washington,  who  owned 
a  cottage  here.  Thousands  of  guests 
were  annually  in  attendance,  and  these 
Springs  became  the  most  considerable 
summer  resort  in  America.  The  com- 
petition of  Saratoga  and  ^lliite  Sulphur 
afterwards  turned  the  tide  from  tikcm ; 
but  the  recent  great  improvements,  and 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  almost 
to  its  doors,  is  restoring  Berkley  to  its 
former  rank.  The  hotel  is  a  large  and 
commodious  building,  ai^  there  are 
also  a  few  outside  cottages.  That  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  David  Strother,  tiie 
"  Porte  Crayon"  of  Harpers'  Magazine, 
is  most  elegantly  fitted  up.  The  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  neighboi^ood  is 
quite  imposmg,  and  the  walks  are  j^c- 
turesque.  From  the  peak  which  over- 
looks the  hotel,  the  view  is  boundless 
and  fn*and,  beyond  measure,  and  brings 
withm  its  scope  the  forests  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
waters  can  scarcely  be  denominated 
mineral,  but  are  pure,  and  of  a  tempera- 
ture at  all  seasons  of  about  72**  or  74^ 
They  are  claimed  as  having  medicinal 
properties,  and  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  most  luxurious  bath  The  chief  basin 
is  sixty  feet  Ions  by  twenty  feet  width, 
and  nve  feet  depth,  containins  fifty 
thousand  gallons.  There  are  besides 
private  baths,  ladies'  baths,  etc,  etc 

The  detail  of  our  further  summer 
ramblings  through  Uie  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia to  ''Rockbridge  Alum,'^  "White 
Sulphur,"  "Sweet  and  Red  Sweet," 
"Hot"  and  "Warm  Springs,"  and 
thence  to  Old  Point  must  be  deferred 
to  our  next  issue 

In  a  letter  from  Athens,  Geo.,  ProC 

George  Steuckrath  writes  as  follows: 

"Athens  is  the  handsomest  town 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  contains  a 
number  of  beautiful  private  residences, 
adorned  with  fine  shade  trees  and 
flower  gardens.  The  society  is  refined, 
intdliffent,  and  hospitable  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the 
coDomencement  exercises  of  wMch  in- 
stitution are  now  in  progress.  The 
speakins,  so  &r,  has  been  creditable  to 
tne  students  and  instmcton.    This  in- 
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gtitation  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
South,  hftyingbeeo  establialied  in  1801, 
as  I  noticed  the  following  inscription 
on  one  of  the  bnfldings:  *The  site  of 
this  biulding  was  chosen  on  the  6th  day 
of  April,  1801,  in  the  26th  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  Geoive  Walton,  Abraham 
Baldwin,  John  Muledge,  John  Twiges, 
and  Hugh  Lawson,  a  committee  of  the 
Senatns  Academicos  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institntioD ;  the  adjacent  land  was  on 
that  day  given  by  John  Milledge.'  The 
President  is  Dr.  Alonzo  Ohnrch,  sup- 
ported by  a  faonltv  of  learned  gentle- 
men. Several  gentlemen  of  distmction 
have  graduated  in  this  institution, 
among  whom  may  be  numbered  several 
governors  of  the  State,  several  United 
States  Senators,  and  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb. 

'*The  population  of  Athens  ia  about 
five  thousand.  The  majority  of  the 
families  are  wealthy  planters,  who  have 
chosen  this  place  as  a  residence  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  edpcational  ad- 
vantages, delightful  climate,  and  gene- 
ral health;  Uie  thermometer  rarely 
.reaches  over  92",  and  this  is  the  warm- 
est weather  esq^eneed  for  a  number 
ofj^ears. 

**  I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
the  new  and  beautifw  female  institute 
just  completed.  The  community  is  in- 
debted principally  to  the  ener^  and 
liberality  of  Thos.  R  R.  Cobb,  Esq.,  a 
brother  of  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  this  institution. 
As  an  adcnowledgement  of  this  indebt- 
edness, the  trustees  hAve  named  the 
Academy  in  honor  of  a  favorite  child 
of  his»  who  £ed  a  few  months  since, 
*T^Zue^  CM  huUtuU: 

*' Athens  contains  horn  thirty  to 
foriv  stores,  which  are  in  a  flourishiDg 
condition,  notwithstanding  that  the 
money-pressure  has  been  so  heavy. 

^  lliere  are  also  two  excellent  hotels 
in  Athens ;  the  principal  one  called  The 
Lanier  House,'  the  proprietor  of  which 
is  S.  M.  Lanier,  a  very  pleasant  and  in 
tellieent  host ;  and  the  other  one,  call 
ed  *The  Newton  House,'  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Crawford.  , 

"  Altogether  I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  my  short  stay,  and  shAll 


not  forset  the  kindne«  of  tke  editorial 
eofpee.* 

Oirsof  the  ablest  and  traeatof  tiie 

sons  of  the  South,  writes  us  at  folio wi^ 

firom  Alabama : 

**  What  Is  the  one  prominent  great  polltlesi 
ftet,  obTiovi  to  every  honest,  iDteBlgeat  mind, 
eonveiMnt  with  our  pnblte  allhin  t  It  Is  thli, 
that  the  only  vital  issae  now  before  Qie  people 
-"tiiat  d^Jwato  oonttltntion  monldlng  and  law, 
making  power  of  the  country— Is  that  of  sla- 
very and  anti-slavery;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  ooathem  elvUlxalioD  ihaU 
maintain  its  Indivldaallty,  or  perish  under  the 
march  of  the  advene  msforl^  seatiment— a 
question  of  whether  Oie  whites  of  the  8o«A, 
by  oreeenrlng  the  present  relatioiis  of  master 
and  slave,  shall  maintain  their  sapremacj  over 
an  Inferior  race,  together  with  their  conm 
qveiU  moral,  InteUectnal,  and  maierial  wsll- 
being  and  progrew;  or  whether  timidly  aad 
wickedly  •nocnmbing  to  the  madness  that 
would  inaugorate  an  unnatural  frmtemity  and 
equality,  we  shall  beoome  a  people  debased  in 
bfood,  beggared  and  bmtaliMd ;  a  bywoid 
and  a  reproach  among  all  nations  of  the  ear^ 
The  great  landmarks  of  tasnes,  thos  momen- 
toos,  most  soon  become  so  palpable  that  than 
will  be  no  neatralt  as  there  can  be  no  neami 
gronnd.  Temporizing  expedients  cannot  mnsh 
longer  mystU^and  ignore  this  mighty  issae." 

We  beg  leave  to  say  to  ourfrieAd»iA 
the  mildest  way  in  the  world,  that  he 
has  grown  to  be  a  veritable  "  CM  Fo- 
gie;'  and  that  it  is  fashionable  now,  in 
the  circles  in  which  he  onee  figured,  to 
ignore  all  such  views  as  entirely  behind 
^e  times.  The  new  ^poch  which  is 
upon  us  dates  from  that  great  events 
the  "  Kansas  MeUUment^'*  (/«c«e  a  mm 
hteendOf)  and  was  proclaimed  veiy 
neai'ly  among  the  first  by  our  gifted 
friend  at  Montgomery,  who  had,  prior 
to  that,  out-Heroded  all  tiie  Heroda 
amon^  us  the  other  way.  Sinoe  the 
new  lights  have  been  showing  brighter 
and  brighter,  and  zealots  have  oeen 
crowding  to  them,  one  cannot  but  be 
very  much  puzzled  to  know  how  differ- 
ent ones  ever  came  to  be  followed, 
and  must  be  much  ashamed  ever  to 
have  tolerated  them.  Our  Alabaina 
friend  had  better  grind  down  hia  awosd 
into  a  pruning  hook,  and  take,  like(^- 
cinnatus,  once  more  to  the  plougiL 

"It  not  the Zatuat  wtMtion  fettled T 
Certainly.  That  whicn  was  maintained 
by  us  to  be  the  true  conttitutiott  of  the 
people,  by  virtue  of  its  slaverr  element^ 
has  been  potential  enou^  to  leep  them 
out  of  the  Union,  and  Kansas  is  to 
come  before  us  next  winter,  with  a 
new  free  State  Constitution,  and  be  re- 
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etired  m  muh,  at  •▼ery  neophTte  in 
politieaLmAtUn  is  well  aware,  despite 
of  the  hopea  and  wishes  of  Southern 
men,  who,  driven  to  the  wall,  made 
what  seemed  to  them,  and  we  hare 
•▼•cy  oonfid^nee  in  their  patriotism, 
the  Tsry  best  possible  eompromise. 
For  thi^  if  a  member  of  that  august 
^^/t  (Congress,)  it  is  not  unlikely  in 
prenrenee  to  a  separation  from  old  and 
triad  friends,  a  reluetant  vote  would 
hare  been  given  by  us ;  but  in  what  pan 
of  the  South  eoufd  a  stigma  attaon  to 
the  immortal  name  of  the  lamented 
Quitmaa  who  thought  and  acted  other- 
wisaf  It  becomes  us  to  be  more  eon- 
sid^NWte,  too,  of  our  censures  hereafter, 
for  it  may  be  that  even  the  **  little 
giant**  of  the  West,  whom  we  are 
tan^t  just  now  to  pelt  with  every 
David's  sling,  though  but  recently 
*'sidk  of  hearing  of  Aristides  the  just,^' 
ii^  despite  of  some  idiosyncrasies,  with 
whieh  we  are  as  angry  as  any  body 
else,  quite  as  sound,  reliable  and  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  Sooth  on  tUl  qw^cm  ettetUidl  to 
them,  as  any  of  the  present  statesmen 
of  the  North,  or  even  as  some  from  our 
own  section  who  are  talked  about  in 
Presidential  connections.  **8o  runs 
the  world  away." 

1$  there  $011  a  chance  that  a  Black 
JUpubliean,  Anti-Slavery,  Seteard  ad- 
wtiniMtraHan  may  he  preeipUaied  upon 
MS,  fr«m  which  the  escape  was  so  nar- 
row two  years  aso,  ana  in  regard  to 
which  we  were  all  much  agreed  that 
disunion  would  follow  as  a  matter 
•f  eoone  f  An  able  and  most  enlighten  • 
ed  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
did  more  than  any  one  else  by  his  fear- 
less expositions  last  winter,  to  arouse 
the  ire  of  the  North,  tells  us— we  hope 
be  is  misreported,  but  up  to  this  time, 
there  is  so  denial  of  the  newspaper 
report  of  his  speech— that  the  thinff  af- 
ter all  of  abolition  rule  is  not  so  intolera- 
ble, but  that  we  may  stand  it  on  a 
pinch  for  a  few  years,  meekly  hoping 
for  ''something  to  turn  up."  Thus 
was  it  among  the  Athenians,  that  even 
the  wise  Phocian  counseled  tu^mtsttofi 
whilst  thegreat  orator — was  appealing 
to  the  dead  of  Marathon,  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Greece. 

Ha9  the  dieeumon  of  the  Slavery 
^meeiion  satiefied  the  South,  that  it  ie 
tmirinncally  right  and  not  wrong,  and 
that  in  principle  elaeery  and  the  tlave- 
trade  stand  upon  a  common  ground,  and 
that  one  e^nnol  be  denominated  piracy 
Morv  than  the  other,  (the  existence  or 


prohibition  of  the  latter  being  ft  qvea- 
tion  only  oiexpedtencyY^K  federal  Judse 
(placed  upon  the  Supreme  Court  mainly 
on  account  of  his  sound  states^righto 
views,  and  known  at  the  time  to  be 
one  of  the  extremest  of  all  the  extreme 
and  bold  men  of  the  South  in  assertii^ 
her  rights  and  defending  them)  in  a 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  New  Or- 
leans, not  only  tells  them  what  the 
law  is^  but  as  it  were  enters  gratuitous- 
ly into  its  defence,  making  his  appeals 
to  \h^  judgment  of  ChrietMdomU 

"  For  the  suppreesion  of  the  riave- 
trade,**  he  says,  **  the  efforts  of  the  en- 
lightened, humane,  and  just  of  all 
nations  of  Christendom  have  been  en- 
listed. Treaties  exist  amonff  christian 
nations  binding  them  to  use  their  efforts 
for  its  suppression.  The  ablest  jurists 
of  the  wond  condemn  it  as  contrary  to 
natural  justice,  and  there  is  no  oLris> 
tian  State  where  the  laws  do  not  con- 
demn it.  We  have  no  expectation  that 
this  trade  will  be  reviveo,  or  that  tfa^e 
United  States  will  take  steps  backward 
in  regard  to  their  policy  of  humanity 
and  riffht  Their  laws  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  moral  sense  of  the  peopU 
of  this  Union." 

Have  toe  been  taught  that  the  Union 
hat  been  endangered  bv  the  agitation  of 
uneerupuloui  men  at  the  Norths  making 
use  of  the  slavery  queetioa  and  the 
passions  of  the  people  there,  as  offen- 
sive weapons  against  us  and  our  insti- 
tutions, and  rendering  retaliation  una- 
voidable and  patriotic?  A  sentence  is 
quoted  from  the  speech  made  in  New 
England,  by  almost  the  leading  man 
in  the  ranks  of  the  South  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  confounds 
and  proscribes  altogether  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  side.  We  trust  the 
passage  is  susceptible  of  another  mean- 
ing, and  will  be  soon  interpreted  ^thus 
by  the  eminent  gentleman  in  question. 
If  not,  we  are  indeed  at  sea. 

Finally,  however,  after  the  long 
episode  through  which  we  have  wan- 
dered, provoked  by  the  fogie  views  of 
our  Alabama  friend,  it  has  been  our 
fate  to  meet  with  another  fogie  in  the 

Krson  of  a  leading  son  of  the  Old 
^minion.  From  the  speech  of  the 
Hon.  Willoughby  Newton,  before  the 
societies  of  the  Biilitary  Institute,  which 
he  is  good  enough  to  send  vb,  we 
quote  the  following : 

**The  Bepsrstlon  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
mother  eoontry,  roused  the  sptrft  of  the  see 
and  gavenew  toope  to  the  energies  of  BSOktML 
Whoeaasay  Ihat  it  is  not  the  poipest^f  a 
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wlw  ProTldciioe,  by  erenti  now  In  progren, 
to  eflteet  remits  eqauly  important— to  give  new 
derelopment  to  the  eapaelty  and  progreMtve 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  to  bring 
within  the  range  of  flree«>vemment  and  regu- 
lated Ubertj,  the  semi-narbaroua  hordes  tnat 
now  enonmber  the  southern  portion  of  this 
continent?  .  But  however  this  may  .be,  the 
effMlof  a  Southern  Confederacy  in  adyanctng 
all  the  great  Interests  of  Virginia,  would  be 
immediate  and  incalculable.  Her  popola- 
tfon,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manumctures 
would  advance  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
The  capital  and  energy  necessary  to  carry  on 
an  useftil  enterprises,  would  spring  as  if  by 
magio  into  being.  A  tariff  for  the  support  of 
the  new  government  would  give  such  protec- 
tion to  manulkctnrers,  that  aU  our  water  foils 
would  bristle  with  machinery,  and  the  hum  of 
nannlkoturing  industry  would  be  heard  in  all 
inland  towns  of  the  State.  The  spindles  of 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Manchester  would  be ; 
trmsferred  to  the  fiills  of  the  Potomac,  the , 
Sappahannock,  and  the  James,  and  the  in- 1 
dustrions  artisans  of  the  North  would  be  trans- 
fiNTed  with  them.  The  iron,  coal,  and  other 
mineral  treasures  of  our  mountains  woald  be 
brought  into  immediate  requisition,  and  ex- 
tensive ftHrelgn  commerce  would  no  longer  be 
the  dream  of  the  enthusiast.  Under  Judicious 
revenue  and  navigation  laws,  the  ships  of  all 
nations  would  crowd  the  ports  of  the  South, 
and  the  products  of  other  lands  be  brought 
directly  to  our  own  shores,  in  exchange  for  our 
own.  Norfolk  would  become  the  great  em- 
porium of  foreign  commerce  for  Virginia,  and 
all  the  cities  on  our  navigable  waters  would 
partake  of  her  prosperity." 

TmcRB  ie  reason  to  hope  for  ihe  ee- 
tablishment  under  the  present  Adminis- 
tration of  a  wiser  system  of  diplomacy 
than  has  heretofore  prevailed  in  regard 
to  our  relations  with  Mexico;  and  we 
eommend  to  the  attention  of  Gen.  Cass 
the  Tiews  on  that  subject  which  appear 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Review. 
In  the  language  of  a  correspondent^ 
"there  never  has  been  aught  but  a 
vulgar  unmeaning  diplomacy  practised 
upon  Mexico,  without  reference  as  to 
wnat  party  or  power  is  in  supremacy. 
The  Court  of  3Iexico  has  rather  been  an 
arena  for  politicians  and  speculators  to 
play  their  game.  We  have  never 
showed  a  policy ;  and  have  been  in- 
variably beat  by  the  superior  manage- 
ment and  diplomacy  of  foreign  Envoys. 
They  interfere  with  the  Government  at 
will,  and  have  succeeded  in  over- 
shadowing the  United  States  on  idl 
occasions. 

*'  Spain  had  every  motive  and  interest 
to  harmonize  with  us  as  Americans, 
and  to  break  the  cord  of  bondage  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  herself  par- 
ticularly in  Cuba;  she  has  long  been 
Testless  under  French  and  Britisn  over- 
•hadowing  in  our  Black  sea;  and  it 
▼••  our  true  policy  to  prevent  her  from 


a  forcible  reliance  on  England  and 
France,  and  induce  her  to  harmonise 
with  the  United  States,  which  she  was 
awakening  to  as  she  found  aoorreq»ond- 
ing  spirit  in  our  federalism;  but  the 
consummation  of  such  an  alliance  or 
commercial  union  in  the  American  seas 
has  been  postponed,  and  Mexico  and 
Spain  remain  suspended  as  to  their  re- 
lations with  us,  until  a  new  line  of 
policy  is  marked  out  by  the  present 
Administration.  The  Secretaiy  pro- 
fesses to  be  acting  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  and  promises  decisive  ae- 
tioo  to  regulate  our  Gulf  relations.  TT>e 
Black  sea  belongs  to  Mexico,  Cuba»  and 
the  United  States;  and  our  Sevastopols 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Havanna,  and  Pensa- 
cola,  with  our  Gibraltar  at  Key  West, 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  French  and 
English  interference.  They  may  dis- 
turb Europe  if  they  please,  and  check- 
mate Russia;  but  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States  cannot,  and  should  not, 
tolerate  interference." 

In  order  to  understand  the  vast  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  last  forty  years, 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  national 
blue  book,  and  see  how  the  political 
and  civil  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  grown.  Mr.  Letcher,  of  Va., 
one  of  the  strictest  political  economists 
on  a  recent  occasion  presented  the  con- 
trast between  1816  and  1868.    Hesays: 

"And  first,  as  to  the  number  of 
States  and  organized  Territories,  and 
their  area,  in  1816 ;  and  the  number  of 
States  and  Territories,  and  their  area,  in 
1858.  At  the  former  period  we  had 
eighteen  States*  covering  an  area  of 
604,412  square  miles,  and  five  organized 
Territories,  (exclusive  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,)  covering  an  area  of  264,462 
square  miles.  In  1868  we  have  thirty- 
two  States,  covering  an  area  of  1,602,- 
000  square  niilesi  six  organized  Terri- 
tories, (exclusive  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,)  covering  an  area  of  1,401,- 
000  sqare  miles.  Besides  this,  we  have 
the  Mesilla  valley,  embracing  78»O0O 
square  miles,  and  Indian  Territory, 
embracing  187,000  square  miles.  In 
1816,  therefore,  the  Sutes  and  Terri- 
tories covered  769,864  square  miles, 
while  in  1868  they  cover  8,268,000 
square  miles,  an  area  four  times  and 
one- third  larger  now  than  in  1816. 

In  1816  the  strength  of  our  Army 
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WM  10,000  men,  while  in  1858  its 
ttrength  is  17,984  men. 

In  1816  the  Navy  comprised  968 
officers,  of  all  grades,  (inclnding  ma- 
rines.) In  1868  the  officers  hi^  in> 
creased  to  1,886.  In  1815  the  number 
of  men  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
frijm  the  l^est  evidence  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  number  was  about  6,870. 
Now  the  number  is  8,500.  In  1816 
we  had  62  vessels,  carrying  1,119  guns; 
25  vessels  with  no  armament ;  4  bombs, 
and  11  gnn-boats  making  92.  In  1868 
we  have  10  ships-of-the-line,  carrying 
872  guns;  10  frigates  carrying  500 
guns;  21  sloops-ofwar,  carrying  426 
guns;  8  brigs,  carrying  16  guns;  1 
schooner,  carrying  8  guns;  8  screw 
steamers  of  the  first  class,  carrring  268 
g^ms;  6  of  the  second  class,  carrying 
89  guns ;  2  of  the  third  class,  carrying 
11  guns;  8  side-wheel  steamers  of  the 
first  class,  carrying  24  guns ;  1  of  the 
second  class,  carrying  6  guns;  2  of  the 
third  class,  carry mg  6  guns — making  a 
total  of  2,221  guns.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  tenders  for  the  screw 
steamers,  and  one  tender  for  the  side- 
wheel  steamers,  and  five  permanent 
store  and  receiving  ships. 

Captain  Wrigh^  of  the  engineer  de- 
partment, to  whom  1  applied  for  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  of  fortifications, 
says: 

*«I  am  not  aware  of  any  records  in 
this  office  giving  the  number  of  fortifi- 
cations in  the  United  States  in  1815, 
and  believe  it  would  be  a  work  of 
much  labor  and  time  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  what  the  number  was.  Many 
of  the  works  bearing  the  name  of  forts 
were  merely  improvised  field-works  or 
batteries;  while  others,  like  those  on 
Staten  Island,  for  the  defense  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
were  State  works.** 

As  to  the  number  of  fortifications  in 
1668,  Captain  Wright  says: 

"There  are  at  the  present  time,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  engineer  depart- 
ment, fifty -six  distinct  permanent  works 
of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
and  Pacific  coasts,  and  on  the  northern 
lake  frontier,  which  are  either  com- 
pleted or  in  course  of  construction.  In 
addition  to  these,  appropriations  were 
made  at  the  Isstreffular  session  of  Con- 
gress for  ten  additional  works,  on 
which  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
toward  the  commencement" 

The  number  of  light-houses  and  light 


vessels  prior  to  1816  wai  49.  In  1868 
lights  of  all  kinds,  including  beacon 
lights  and  light-vessels,  existing  and 
authorized  to  be  built,  number  602. 
About  88  have  not  been  finished,  but 
are  in  Uie  course  of  construction 

In  1816  we  had  99  collectors  of  the 
revenue,  and  77  surveyors,  and  in  1821 
we  had  681  inferior  officers  in  the 
revenue  service.  In  1868  the  number 
of  collectors  is  116,  and  the  number  of 
surveyors  1 10 — making  226.  The  num- 
ber of  inferior  officers  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  is  8,088. 

The  number  of  land  offices  in  1816 
was  19.    The  nnmber  in  1858  is  86. 

Ihe  expenditure  for  the  Indian  ser- 
vice in  1815  amounted  to  $111,760. 
The  same  service  now  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  $4,168,430  89. 

In  1816  the  number  of  pensioners 
was  estimated  at  1,400,  and  the  amount 
paid  to  them  was  $98,000.  At  this 
time  the  number  has  increased  to  18,186, 
and  $1,866,717  54  is  now  required  for 
their  payment. 

Wc  have  always  maintained  that 
FRxa  NXGROKS  cujoycd  a  very  moderate 
share  of  popularity  and  favor  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  opinion  is  well 
sustained  by  Mr.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
who  recently  in  his  contest  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, admirably  shows  up  their  qual- 
ities: 

*<Sir,  it  is  this  same  spurious  and 
mongrel  race  who  constitute  your  "  free 
negroes,"  North  and  South.  They  will 
not  be  slaves,  and  they  are  not  nt  for 
freemen.  And  when  this  Government 
shall  be  broken  up,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  age  shall  havd  culminated  in  the 
North  in  Red  Republicanism  and  neffro 
equality,  and  the  South  shall  have  cui- 
ven  out  her  free  negroes  upon  you,  and 
you  shall  have  stolen  away  her  slaves, 
then  your  troubles  with  this  race,  which 
already  has  plagued  America  for  a  cen- 
tury, will  but  have  begun.  They  are 
your  petty  thieves  now ;  they  rob  your 
larders  and  your  sheep-cotes ;  they  do 
fill  up  your  penitentiaries,  and  they 
woula  ml  up  vour  hospitals  and  your 
alms-houses,  tf  you  wndd  let  tkem. 
Then  they  will  be  your  highwaymen ; 
your  banditti ;  they  will  make  up  your 
mobs.  With  just  enough  of  intelli- 
gence, derived  from  a  white  ancestry, 
to  know,  and  enough  of  brutishnese, 
inherited  from  Uie  old  African  stock,  to 
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Armxgt,  in  any  form,  the  ignominy  and 
degradation  of  fonr  tboosand  years ; 
with  fetish  ideas  of  religion  and  fanatic 
DodonB  of  politics,  they  are  the  sans 
emlotte,  who,  led  on  by  the  worst  of 
white  men,  will  make  yoar  rcTolntions 
and  overtam  your  governments.  Sir, 
such  things  have  already  occurred  in 
history.  They  are  not  the  baseless  fab- 
rtes  of  a  vision.  No  wonder  the  States 
of  the  Northwest  have  bugun  to  erect 
constitutional  barriers  stronger  than 
ever  against  a  negro  population.  In 
all  this  there  is  eminent  wisdom  and  a 
statesmanlike  foresight" 

By  a  recent  Mississippi  decision,  free 
negroes,  residing  out  of  that  State,  are 
entitled  to  receive  legacies  made  to 
them  in  it  In  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar 


'*  The  Court  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  testator  took  the  slaves  to  Cincin- 
nati, for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
free,  and  leaving  them  there  or  in  a  free 
State  to  enjoy  their  freedom,  and  not 
with  the  view  of  bringing  them  back 
to  this  State  in  fraud  of  our  laws  and 
in  violation  of  our  policy.  In  this  par* 
ticular  the  case  differed  from  that  of 
Hinds  vs.  Brazeallee,  2  How.  887.  And 
upon  this  difiference  the  subsequent 
opinion  of  the  court  was  based.  It  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  case.  Had  the 
proof  established  that  the  testator  took 
them  to  Ohio,  set  them  free  with  the 
view  of  bringing  them  back  to  this 
State,  and  had  then  actually  brought 
them  back  and  they  had  remained  here, 
the  emancipation  would  have  been 
void,  the  legacy  inoperative,  and  they 
would  still  have  been  slaves. 

"But  the  testator  having  in  good 
fkHh  emancipated  the  slaves  in  Ohio, 
and  domiciled  them  in  Indiana,  and 
left  them  there,  they  thereby  became 
free  and  entitled  to  hold  property  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  with  other  negroes  in  that 
State.  Such  an  act  of  emancipation  is 
not  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  this 
Htate^  nor  against  its  policy. 

•*The  court  further  held  that  though 
free  negroes  were  not  citizens  of  the 


United  Stately  and  though  rwidaiMa  » 
this  State  is  prohibited  by  positive  law, 

Set  they  were  neither  aliens  nor  oui- 
kws;  but  are  inhMtanis  and  sm^stts 
of  the  State  of  this  Union  in  which  tber 
reaide,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  m 
the  rights  which  those  States  see  proper 
to  confer  upon  them;  they  wiU  be  en- 
titled to  the  enjoyment  of  ihoseri^ti, 
in  any  other  Btaie  of  this  Unum^  at 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  United  States 
and  under  its  protection,  unless  their 
exercise  should  be  positively  jn^ib- 
ited  by  or  be  incompatible  with  the 
laws  and  policy  of  the  State  in  whieh 
they  might  claim  those  rights." 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Admin- 
istraiions  of  Washington  and  Attwmt^ 
by  Wm.  H.  Trescott — ^It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  volume,  with  the  fore- 
going title,  not  long  since  published  by 
Wm.  H.  Trescott,  of  South  Carolina. 
We  should  have  greatly  prefenred  to 
have  seen  the  imprint  of  a  Charleston 
publisher  on  the  title  page,  it,  at  the 
same  time,  equal  circulation  could  have 
been  secured  for  the  work.  But  in  view 
of  circulation  alone,  we  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Trescott  has  chosen  wisely,  by 
placing  his  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  dc  Ca  of  Boston, 
who  have  given  in  this  instance,  aa 
they  give  in  all  instances,  the  perfec- 
tion of  American  typography. 

Mr.  Trescott  has  previously  publish- 
ed a  volume  upon  a  kindred  sulHeet, 
viz:  the  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
American  R^folution,  and  the  present 
work  is  in  fact  but  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  althouffh  each  is  independent 
of  the  other.  The  field  is  new  and  the 
harvest  gathered  by  Mr.  Tresoolt  ia 
abundant  but  we  think  that  a  ddDftil 
gleaner  might  even  yet  pick  np  a  fnr 
stray  sheaves  left  unnoticed.  Mr.  IVea- 
cott,  however,  makes  no  pretension  of 
having  exhausted  the  subiect,  be  only 
gives  us  a  broad  and  bold  outUnet>f  a 
hitherto  unwritten  chapter  of  Ameritoaii 
History. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  review 
this  interesting  book.  We  wish  mere- 
ly to  call  pubbo  attention  to  it,  and  to 
contribute  our  mite  towards  briagiag 
into  notice  a  work  well  deserving  a 
careful  perusal  The  liberal  and  eattio- 
lie  spirit  which  pervades  it,  the  chaste, 
easy,  simple,  yet  dignified  style  in  which 
it  is  written,  are  alike  honorable  to  the 
author,  and  to  Southern  letters  <tf  whieh 
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Mr.  IVetoott IS  a  eonspioooiis  oraAmeDt 
We  aaot%  a  few  pMMtges  from  the 
eoMluding  pages  deeeribing  the  results 
of  tlie  fore^n  policy  of  Washington's 
Administration ; 

'«TlM  traest  patriots  mIstnMted  eseh  ottier, 
aa4  mlBliiterpretiiif  each  other's  motlTes  with 
tlie  aoateasss  of  excited  and  lealoas  sospldon, 
their  opposition  threatened  to  render  any 
moderate  poller  impracticable.  Without  a 
txed  poUey,wltiia  llmiied  and  enemy-bound- 
ed territory,  and  enfeebled  by  radical  political 
dissension  at  home,  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  fesllie  the  extent  of  oar  perIL  And  had 
fiMeiaa  powers  been  allowea  to  obtain  oom- 
manding  inflaenoe  In  the  National  Councils, 
the  eharacter  of  the  country  would  haTe  been 
dlnfnlshed.  Its  Interests  mutilated,  and  our 
natteosl  exisleaee  must  hare  dragged  lu  slow 
waT  fkom  a  crippled  and  sickly  inlkncy  to  a 
nnmedand  dependent  msnhood. 

'*ForUmalelT  ft>r  us,  however,  sustained  by 
wisev  lalbrmed  and  Arm  Counsellors,  Wasb« 
tngton  snoeeeded  OTen  sgainst  a  strongly  ex- 
cited popular  pr^ndice,  in  establishing  the 
psribeC  national  Ind^[>eadenoe  of  the  country. 
AmA  to  have  effected  this,  as  they  did,  without 
war,  and  In  the  foce  of  the  diflioultles,  both 
forslgn  and  domestic,  of  the  new  GoTcmment, 
is  the  erowning  glory  of  those  great  men, 
whose  arms  eiutranohlsed  an  empire,  whose 
wlsden  created  a  Constitution,  and  whose 
steadfast  sagad^  Inaugurated  a  national  life 
of  unbroken  and  almost  fabulous  prosperity. 
Tbef  differed,  as  men  will  do,  sometimes  in 
ignoranee,  sometimes  In  passion ;  but  in  their 
labors,  they  were  loined  together,  and  in  their 
fame,  fhey  should  not  be  divided.  Honored 
be  Cheir  memories,— the  severe  simplicity  of 
Jajr^  antique  virtue,  the  subtle  and  eloquent 
reasoning  of  Jeflterson's  wonderful  intellect, 
the  broad  and  ample  sweep  of  Hamilton's  na- 
Ueaal  pride,  the  impetoous  and  abounding 
palrlotism  or  the  elder  Adams,  the  varied  ex- 
eeDeney  ef  PInckney  and  Morris  and  Monroe, 
but  above  all,  the  calm,  sure  Judgment  of  him 
tai  whose  miOestie  presence  even  these  men 
bowed. 

**  With  feeble  means,  they  achieved  great 
ends;  In  doubt  and  difficulty  they  never  falter- 
ed te  a  great  purpose.  They  were  men,  true 
and  brave,  and  elevated ;  their  tempera  chast- 
ened  by  a  long  and  patient  experience,  their 
amMtloa  tempered  by  a  wise  forbearance,  and 
their  Abilities  quickened  by  a  devoted  patriot- 
Isin,  which  gave  vigor  and  purpose  to  their 
poucy." 

Wshftre  received  from  the  publisher, 
Oharlee  De  Silver,  of  Philadelphia, 
through  HorrisoD,  of  Washington 
cify,  the  interlinear  translation  of 
Horace,  being  one  of  a  series  of  transls' 
tioDS  of  the  olassies  intended  for  the 
use  botli  of  teacher  and  pupil  The 
trtDiUtion  is  the  well  known  one  of 
Stirling,  arranged  by  Nuttall,  and  re- 
TifltM)  bj  Thomas  Clark.  It  is  generally 
eorreot  so  far  ss  we  have  examined, 
althoiigh  we  think  that  Smart's  trans 
Uditm^  upon  the  whole,  is  superior, 
splM  of  «MMs  inaoouraeies  of  reaaering, 
am  numy  inelegancies  of  diction.  We 
dotiJ^yery  much  the  polioy  of  placing 
tniMlsti—i  ^attty  ki^d,  but  more  par 


ticularly  the  interlinear,  into  the  hands 
of  students,  who,  at  best,  are  too  much 
disposed  to  avoid  labor,  without  which, 
excellence  can  never  be  attained.  We 
attribute  the  superficiality  in  scholar- 
ship of  the  present  question,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  indiscreet  use  of  trans- 
lations which,  in  these  days,  unfortu- 
nately, are  so  accessible  to  youth.  It 
is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that 
there  are  some  high  aathorities  in  favor 
of  the  method  of  teaching  languages 
by  interlinear  translations,  and  among 
others  it  had  the  approbation  of  even 
so  vigorous  and  practical  a  thinker  as 
Sydney  Smith.  The  views  of  this  gen- 
tleman upon  this  important  subject  will 
be  found  strongly  stated  in  an  article 
contributed  by  nim,  in  1826,  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  entitled  HamiltwCu 
Method  of  Teaching  Lanmiagei;  (Mod- 
em British  EesayistB,  vol  8,  p.  238,  et 
seq ;  Phil.  £d.)  For  ourselves,  although 
we  acknowleage  the  force  of  some  of 
his  arguments,  we  take  the  Uberty  of 
dissenting  from  his  conclusion. 

Tni  new  Latin  EngliMh  Lexicon,  by 
Dr.  Crooks  and  Professor  Schene,  of 
Dickinson  College,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  our  July  number,  has  since 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  Lippen- 
cott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
founded  on  the  popular  work  of  In- 
gersher,  which  has  been  received  with 
great  favor  throughout  Germany.  The 
American  authors  appear  to  have  ex- 
ecuted their  undertaking  with  care  and 
thoroughness,  and  have  fornished  a 
book  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  studdnts.  The  significators  are 
philosophicalljT  arranged,  the  leading 
definitions  being  indicated  by  a  type 
which  instantly  arrests  the  eye.  Sy- 
nonymous words  are  distinguisned  with 
a  precision  which  we  have  not  noticed 
in  any  similar  work.  We  observe,  too, 
that  the  plan  of  this  lexicon  embraces 
especially,  the  illustration  of  the  Latin 
authors  tmiversally  read  in  institutions 
of  learning — the  classic  authors /Kir  tm- 
cellence, 

Wt  are  indebted  to  W.  J.  Duffie,  of 
Newberry,  South  Carolina,  foraoopy  of 
a  most  admirable  reprint  of  RamMaifn 
History  of  South  Carolina.  This  work 
though  of  universally  recognised  in- 
terest and  value,  has  been  for  many 
years  found  only  in  the  largest  libra- 
rieSk  public  and  private ;  and  tkkt  re- 

Snblication  is  a  service  to  the  Statet.    It 
I  a  Ourolina  work  in  every  partieQlsr. 
papeTi  prints  binding,  and  Mitjeel;  aM 
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not  gnrpawed  by  any  of  Northern 
mbncatioD.     Price  $8  60. 

TVew  MUUont,  by  Wm.  Allen  Butler; 
author  of  Nothing  to  Wear;  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 

A  little  yolume  issued  in  very  hand- 
some style.  The  poem  was  read  be- 
fore the  Societies  of  Yale  College,  and 
IS  only  surpassed  in  graphic  power,  and 
inimitable  satire  by  the  author's  earlier 
gem. 

The  article  on  the  AtUntie  Tele- 
^aph,  which  appears  in  the  present 
issue  of  the  Review,  though  greatly  at 
fault  in  its  prediction,  relative  to  the 
laying  of  the  telegraphic  cable,  and  its 
capacities  for  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence, is  nevertheless  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  paper.  The  author  is  an 
experienced,  practical  telegrapher,  and 
has  some  very  large  views  in  regard  to 
electrical  matters.  We  have  not  won- 
dered at  his  doubts  however for  if 

success  has  been  attained  which  now 
seemB  probable,  it  has  been  by  "con- 
quering impossibilities."  Indeed  many 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  every  age  have 
been  accomplished  in  spite  of  opposing 
demonstration  and  it  may  almost  be 
considered  as  tcientUieally  correct^  as 


was  held  by  one  of  the  early  fathers  in 
r^ard  to  faith — "  this  is  impossible,  it 
is  therefore  true." 

That  the  great  Atlantic  is  belted  or 
bridged  and  that  thought  is  sent  through 
it  With  the  velocity  of  light  may  be 
considered  the  great  event  of  the  age. 
All  honor  to  the  originators  and  execu- 
tors of  the  herculean  work.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  said 
twelve  years  ago. 

"  Magic  wires  are  stretching  them- 
selves  in  all  directions  over  the  earth, 
and  when  their  mystic  meshes  shall  at 
length  have  been  perfected  our  globe 
itself  will  be  endowed  with  a  sensitive- 
ness which  will  render  it  impossible  to 
touch  it  on  any  one  point  and  the  touch 
not  be  felt  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  •  •  •  And  thi..  work 
is  at  yet  but  commenced  ;  it  is  but  the 
breaking  of  the  dawn  of  the  world's 
great  jubilee.  It  promises  a  day  of 
more  refinement^  more  intellectual 
brightness,  more  moral  elevation,  and 
consequently  of  more  human  felicity 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen  from  its 
creation." 

TaxRg  are  on  our  table  two  or  three 
manuscript  articles  advocating  the  re- 
openinp  of  the  slave-trade,  and  discuss- 
ing the  general   subject   with   much 


ability.  Having  completed  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Pettigrew*s  adverse  ex- 
position, we  shall,  in  our  next  and  other 
issues*  be  enabled  to  give  attention  to 
these  articles.  Regarding  the  aulneet 
under  the  existing  state  of  things  as 
perhaps  not  a  very  practicable  one,  we 
are  unwilling  to  occupy  with  it  too 
much  of  our  space. 

SxB  in  our  advertising  columns  the 
card  of  the  yew  OrUam^  Sekoi^I  of  Medi^ 
ctne^  wliori*'  le^uUr  c^^urd^  of  leoture* 
commence-.*    i>rt   the    isrh    November, 
1868.     Tllou^*ll  only  in  the  thirtl  year 
of  Its  eiiiieiir^e,   the  reputatioD  of  dii» 
school  is  m  well  estaJilisihed  that  about 
two  hundred  t'tiids>iita  wili  receive  the 
benefit  of  '\U  \i\^Xn\^i\^n&  the  coming 
session,     \inmg  the  Profesaorft  is  Dr. 
Fenner,   lUi-^jii  jnrgt;!^  known  ^  the 
author  of  ^^ -v^-rstl  Toiuinft*  of  Southern 
Medical    iicj>i»rtB,    and    ita   e<3itor    for 
many  year^  of  Mk^  New  Orleans  Medi- 
calJournal,  nrid  noiv  of  the  New  OHeaiii 
Medical  Xewra  and    ftonpitftj  Qa£«tt^ 
to  whose  eT3^rgriL"a  and  Jieal  the  estftb* 
lishment  uf  thi*  Brhtiol  may  be  mainly 
referred.     The  oilier  Profe^a^yra  are  »Tl 
men  of  ability,  and  large  or  growing 
practice,     hi  diseiiAea   of  the  eye^  Br. 
Baird  has  e.^tiibljabcd  a  reputation  en- 
joyed by  f- w  in  Am*?rJoa.     Dr.   JTint^ 
recently  el-^cted,  was  long  the  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  .\Ii  dical  Jam  nal,  and  is  the 
author  of  t-c  v  e ra I  \'i> rj  v al « ab le  med real 
works  u  po  n  **  Ci >  n  ti  n  u  ed  Fe  v  er, "  "  Tb« 
Respiratory  rir^aij^'"   "Heart  Souode 
in  Health  nnd  Dia^ftsc,"  etc.,  et*,     U© 
has,  also,  for  a  mjmbtr  of  vcarsi,  oocapied 
chairs  in   the  Jtuffalu  and   LouiaFill* 
Medical  C-jIle^es. 

B^TttiE  fiOlciwinj^  nttmberi  of  the  BeTlew 
f,r®i  ™*«^'l  f'-v  tlio  pTjtjiisheni  who  wtii^Tp 
their  TaJu«  f-,f  tbcin,  if  forwaMed  to  Ne*  (>iC 
leans  office.  Agfiin  wiH  pleiuiit  nmctira  lfa«4b: 
1846,  Januaiy,  Fi^hniary,  Mure^,  AprU,  Jut*: 
Septembor,  mid  o^zuiber;  XMT.  Junar^ 
March,  May,  ami  ^rune;  li^li*,  Atijniftj  18&1I 
fo*K^"*S^  aniiJuno^  l^^^  Juoe  and  Ociober 
1864,  SepteoilK^r;  lii^,  October;  1^54  Juiik 
ary  and  Aiisiiftlj  IHJT,  Mny  aa4  Atober: 
1858,  Janaarj,  Marcli,  Ma;,  unii  Jtmo.  ' 

-W"  Af^v  ^eta  of  our  Industriai  EMOone* 
of  the  Souifiirirst  »uil  remiln  on  hand.  3  Y^fei 
Fnoeto,  pop  (age  JVca. 

crept  Into  tbe  mi^^w  ou  RuaftlV#^AS»»lDeat»d 
Mexico,  for  whieb  the  pf.x>f  readiT^  hxvA.  nbi 
the  editor,  mtiftt  b<?  r^ipfjnajMe, 

,  mr^"*  ^^  "'■'^  ^t\h^  McOomb'ta  Cm- 
ton  Tie  and  lVe«5,  wljlcb  ai-<i  irtiH^lps  of  mt^i 
Interest  to  our  agricultural  world  at  the  »Soth- 
^r  It  la  Iho  hitenUoa  nf  thfi  Editca-  of  the 
Kcview  to  J-(»umf,  in  Dft;(i:nhyr  iicrt,  lila  r^^- 
dence  (forftomr  lune  itiUiTupt(>d)/.tfrmrtMPi*- 
W  in  AMD  VriffinM,mhvTv^  t!]iMii«^a  GifBceo«r 
the  BcTlev  viil  b«  agala  Mtnbll«h»L 
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|)ro9|iectn0  of  iOe  iiom'B  tteoieui. 

O.  S.,  vol..  XXV.^Si^W  iiiKlilEB.  VUL.  1. 

i  AUAPTKD  PR(MARILY  TO  TUfc:  8«»UrttBRN  AND  WEdTtKN  til'AiES  OK  THE  imu  % 

XnrlttQmg  ^Statistics  e^  jForeign  anO  Semcstic  lEn^oStrs  ano  Cntn^rist. 

PUBLiSHE'ti  MONTHLY    tN  NBW  UKLISAN'SS   ANII  WA:^HlNGTuN   CtTV. 

TerniMy  ^5  per  ttjmum.  In  advauce. 

09-  Po«tiMK«;  T^-«»  I'vfits  a  Nambrr.  1/  Pre|i«id  Htutrterly. 


To  HrB!«CRiSKHfl.— ll  vur  »Mb»crib*^r»  Hill  loliiiw  «  frw  piain  loiet,  Ncouunu  between  as  wil  \m  lai  u^ 
ler  k^i>t  tlimu  rornivriy. 

1.  Nut«  the  R«cei|iu  on  the  cover,  ami  if  yttnt  •Ntne  does  not  appear  io  two  mo«th«  after  .^r«w>H«  •> 
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AKT.  L-AFRICM  SLAVERY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  NORTH  AND  HORTH- 

WEST. 

THS   PRAOTIOABILITT,   AND   POLICT,   OF   IlTrBODUCINQ   AFBIOAIT   SLAVS 
LABOR   INTO   THE   WESTERN   STATES    AND   TERRITORIES. 

Toe  vital  relation  which  negro  slavery  sustains  with  the 
growth  of  Sonthern  interests,  is  ample  apology  for  the  intro- 
duction of  any  facts,  or  suggestions,  which  mav  show  how  the 
legitimate  spnere  of  the  institution  may  be  enlarged. 

The  eager  and  general  scrutiny  which  the  subject  is  now 
undergoing,  and  tne  cordial  zeal  with  which  our  thoughtful 
writers  and  statesmen  have  embarked  in  the  discussion  of  its 
possible  uses  and  expansion,  make  this  a  fit  time  for  canvass- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  the  present  article.  Without  fur- 
ther preface,  therefore,  I  engage  at  once  in  tlie  task  which  I 
have  imposed  upon  me. 

For  the  more  lucid  conduct  of  this  examination,  it  is  made 
under  the  three  following  divisions : 

I.  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  NEORO  SLAVERT  AT  THE 
NORTH,  ON  THE  60ORE  OF  CLIMATE. 

II.  The  value  of  negro  labor  at  the  north,  as  compared  with 

tBAT  of  NEORO  LABOR  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

III.  A  GLANCE  AT  THE  RE-OPENING  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE,  AS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  SUCCESSFUL  INTRODUCTION  OF  NEORO  LABOR  AT  THE 
NORTH. 

It  is  a  long  cherished  and  favorite  delusion  with  the  South- 
em  peonle,  that  the  degree  of  a  negro's  thrift  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  nis  distance  from  the  equatorial  line ;  that  the  ftirther 
he  is  removed,  the  less  prosperous  he  becomes,  until,  finally, 
when  carried  beyond  a  certain  latitude,  north  or  soutbi  that 
he  is  valueless  as  a  laborer. 
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This  belief  has  obtained  smch  general  prevalence,  that  it  is 
now  an  admitted  thing,  by  the  ^vocates  of  the  institution  in 
either  section  of  the  country,  that  slavery  north  of  36^  30'  is 
impracticable. 

This  opinion  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished defenders  of  the  system,  and  even  Doctor  Van 
Evrie^  its  most  philosophical  analyst  and  advocate,  has  de- 
claimed with  notable  vigor  against  the  folly  of  Afirican 
slavery  in  a  Northern  latitude. 

This  theory,  it  is  believed,  has  been  accepted  upon  insub- 
stantial grounds,  and  holds  its  place,  up  to  this  time,  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  it  has  escaped  a  deliberate  inquisition.  It  is 
not  of  Southern,  but  of  Yankee  extraction,  and  founds  itself 
chiefly  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves  at  the  north.  The 
whole  argument  of  the  proposition  seems  to  be  summed  up 
is  this — ^mat  negro  slavery  existed  at  the  north,  that  uccto 
slavery  was  abolished  at  the  north,  and,  therefore,  that  me 
north  was  too  cold  for  negroes. 

Begardin^  this  emancipation  as  the  hypothesis,  which  gives 
the  form  and  character  of  the  above  theory,  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  explore  its  history.  Several  causes  contributed  to 
its  accomplishment,  and,  among  these,  the  plea  of  a  hostile 
climate  makes  but  a  trifling  figure. 

^  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  slaves  are  a 
comparatively  unproductive  capital,  when  employed  in  the 
tillage  of  very  small  tracts  of  land.  This  is  more  especially 
observable,  in  the  cultivation  of  all  growths,  outside  of  the  great 
staples  of  the  south.  In  the  instances  of  cotton,  sugar,  and 
tobacco,  slaves,  upon  small  plots  of  ground,  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  profitable,  but  in  the  culture  of  grain^  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  the  renumeration  must  be  extremely  meagre. 

At  the  time  slavery  prevailed  at  the  north,  the  great 
majoritv  of  the  planting  community  were,  what  they  are  now, 
small  farmers.  They  worked  a  soil,  often  then,  not  unfre- 
quentljr  garnished  with  stones  and  diflBcult  of  cultivation.  On 
this  soil  they  grew  paltry  crops,  which  were  only  in  bi-annual 
demand  of  attention.  Added  to  this,  labor  was  at  a  large 
discount  in  Europe,  emigration  was  becoming  active  and 
heavy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  free  workmen  abounded  in  the 
communitv,  and  could  be  employed  at  moderate  wa^es. 

Opposea  to  all  this,  the  southern  products,  for  which  a  de- 
mand was  rapidly  building  up,  could  only  be  successfoUj 
tilled  with  the  assistance  of  slave  labor.  Thev  could  not, 
like  the  northern  growths,  be  risked  in  the  hands  of  wagered 
^rvants ;  and,  therefore,  white  laborers,  in  their  behalf,  were 
altogether  unavailable. 

The  consequence  is  obvious.    Where  small  crops  of  one 
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kind  may  be  ffrown  as  well  with  the  help  of  free,  as  of  slave 
labor,  and  pemaps  cheaper,  and  where  large  crops  of  another 
kind  can  only  be  cultivated  by  employing  slave  labor,  it  re- 
sults, that  the  large  crops  will  greatly  outbid  the  small  crops 
for  the  possession  of  slaves. 

Thus  it  turned  out,  that  the  Yankee  farmer  discovered  it 
would  be  profitable  to  dbpose  of  his  slaves  to  the  Vir^nia 
planter.  This  discovery  sharpened  his  moral  perceptions, 
and  ripened  his  intellect  for  the  entertainment  or  these  senti- 
mental heresies,  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  urged  with  such  dis- 
tempered pathos.  Hie  jingle  of  the  Vir^nia  dollars,  which 
fretted  musically  against  each  other  in  his  breeches  pocket, 
aroused  the  Yankee  s  philantiiropy  from  its  long  torpor.  He 
hugged  Wilberforce  with  ferocious  energy,  wept  copiously 
over  him,  abjured  the  unclean  practice,  and  grew  suddenly 
pious^ 

This  suggests  the  consideration  of  another  great  cause, 
which  operated  to  abolish  slavery  at  the  north.  That  self- 
interest  was  the  controlling  motive,  I  do  not  question;  b»t 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  con- 
demnation, which  prevailed  everywhere  a^inst  the  institu- 
tion, also  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  its  northern  over- 
throw. 

Popular  prejudice  ran  strong  against  it.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  was  ignorantly  regarded,  and  its  defence 
was  throughly  erroneous.  In  fact,  me  system  was  not  de- 
fended, but  excused. 

Its  upholders  were  mere  apologists.  They  started  out  with 
the  admission  of  an  offense,  ana  their  bravest  approach  to 
advocacy  amounted  to  simple  pleas  in  extenuation.  They 
quailed  before  the  tempest  which  was  loosed  from  Exeter 
Hall.  They  acknowledged  that  their  institution  was  an 
enormity,  but  pleaded  that  it  was  an  inherited  and  a  necessa- 
ry evil. 

This  plan  of  weak  apology  was  pursued,  until  the  encroach- 
ing instmcta  of  our  free-sou  neighbor  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  institution.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  peril,  the  slave- 
holders were  urged  into  a  closer  inspection  of  their  svstem. 
Evidentlv,  on  an  apologetic  basis,  it  could  not  stand.  No 
nation,  claiming  to  oe  enlightened,  can  long  persevere  in  a 
practice  obnoxious  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  she,  herself,  acknowledges  to  be  wrong. 
Palpably,  then,  the  system  had  either  to  oe  advocated  or 
abandoned. 

In  the  discussion,  which  arose  under  that  necessity,  the  right- 
fulness andpolicy  of  the  system  was  fully  elicited  and  an- 
nounced.   The  investigation  descended  to  the  radical  nature 
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and  relations  of  the  institntion,  and,  at  last,  African  slavery 
was  vindicated  upon  fundamental  grounds. 

It  is  conceived  that  ample  reasons  are  above  given  to  solve 
the  abolition  of  slavery  at  the  north,  without  resorting  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  too  vigorous  climate.  Believing  it  has  been 
shown  that  other  causes  may  explain  it,  I  yet  undertake  to 
prove  that  frosts  and  snows  ccmnot  explain  it;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  objection  of  climate  is  a  groundless  objection. 

In  setting  out  on  this  undertaking,  it  is  assumed,  as  an  ele- 
mentarr  proposition,  that  the  influence  of  climate,  or  any 
particular  class  of  people,  must  be  shown  in  the  population 
statistics  of  that  people ;  or,  that  the  comparative  vsJue  of  a 
climate,  considered  with  reference  to  health,  must  be  exhibit- 
ed in  the  registrv  of  births,  and  the  mortality  reports,  which 
taken  together,  determine  the  increase  or  decrease. 

It  only  remains  to  find  the  necessary  facts  and  establish 
their  correctness.  All  of  the  population  statements,  which 
interlard  this  article,  are  from  De  Bow's  census  reports  of 
1850.  After  this  annoimcement,  no  other  voucher  will  be 
required  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical  facts. 

Under  appropriate  heads,  in  these  census  returns,  will  be 
found  ftill  and  circumstantial  records  of  the  health,  sex,  age, 
and  average  increase  of  the  negro  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  either  division  of  the  country.  From  these  records 
may  be  deduced  the  comparative  clemency  of  the  climate 
above  and  below  the  line  of  36°  30'. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  general  average  of 
negro  increase,  respectively,  in  the  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States.  The  estimates  embrace  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  1800  : 

Estimate  of  increase  in  the  slaveholding  StcUes. 

ISOOtolSia       182a       ISSO.       1840.       1850. 

38.52  30.04         32.23         23.51  27.40 

Estimxxte  increase  in  the  nonrsla/Geholding  States. 

1800  to  1810.       1820.       1880.       1840.       1850. 

27.19  16.43         15.65         21.80  14.88 

These  averages,  it  will  be  seen,  are  estimated  upon  decade 
from  1800  to  1850.  To  obtain  the  ammnial  average  of  increase, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  average  of  the  averages.  This 
calculation  snows  that,  whereas  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
slaveholding  is  about  three  j^  cent.y  the  ratio  of  the  increase, 
in  the  non-slaveholding,  is  near  about  two  per  cent,  j^er 
ofinufn. 

While  on  this  comparison,  and  the  remarks  pertinent  to  it, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not 
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to  advocate  the  superior  suitableness  of  the  northern  over  the 
southern  climate  for  a  system  of  African  slavery,  but  to 
vindicate  the  northern  climate  against  the  charge  of  hostility 
to  the  neffro  constitution. 

Eetummg  to  the  comparison,  it  is  observed,  that  the  ave- 
rage in  the  slave  States  is  fully  one  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  free-soil  States.  Before  enumerating 
the  causes,  which  may  possibly  explain  this  disparity,  it  may 
be  contended  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  difference,  that,  even 
admitting  it  as  it  stands,  unsofbened  by  explanation,  ac- 
knowledging the  fact  of  the  greater  southern  increase  just  as 
it  is  recorcfed,  without  examining  into  the  reasons  of  the 
smaller  northern  increase,  yet,  that  no  fatal  discredit  thereby 
attaches  to  the  colder  climate,  and  that  a  ratio  of  increase  of 
two  per  cent  per  annumy  so  far  as  the  question  of  latitude  is 
involved,  justifies  the  employment  of  any  slave  population, 
among  whom  such  rate  of  increase  is  observed. 

But  there  are  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  northern  per  centage,  which  greatly 
qualify  the  significance  of  the  statbtics  by  which  this  per 
centage  is  determined. 

The  first  great  explanatory  fact,  which  of  itself  would  solve 
the  question,  is  furnished  in  the  condition  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation at  the  North. 

The  inexorable  history  of  the  negro,  when  emancipated 
ftom  the  restraints  of  slavery — his  inveterate  instincts  to  vaga- 
bondage, his  profound  and  invincible  indolence,  his  uncon- 
querable desire  for  self-indulgence,  his  degrading,  superstitious, 
and  his  inevitable  descent  into  barbarism — have  been  urged  so 
often  by  our  writers,  and  illustrated  by  so  many  startling  ex- 
amples from  abroad,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  discuss 
them  here.  They  address  themselves  to  us  from  every  place 
where  emancipation  has  been  tried,  and  from  no  where,  more 
eloquently,  than  from  the  free  negroes  of  the  North.  Isolated 
by  a  bitter  class-proscription,  anaunimpelled  by  the  maenet- 
ism  of  a  superior  will  to  provide  for  daily  wants,  they  exhibit 
a  wretched  squalor,  and  an  abjectness  of  poverty,  which  rarely 
distress  the  eye. 

Under  such  a  condition  of  things,  the  marvel  is,  not  that 
the  ratio  is  so  small,  nor  that  it  is  as  large  as  it  is,  but  that 
there  is  any  ratio  of  increase  at  all.  Yet,  there  is  a  ratio  of 
increase,  and  that,  too,  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  the 
question  arises,  if  the  negroes  of  the  North  have  thus  mul- 
tiplied under  abnormal  circumstances,  how  fast  would  they 
increase,  if  the  guards  and  fostering  protection  of  a  humane 
system  of  servitude  were  extended  over  them  ?  Nor  are  we 
left  only  to  speculate  upon  their  improved  welfare  under 
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bucIi  a  change  of  goyemment  A  state  of  things,  anala^ns 
to  the  one  proposed,  and  now  existing  in  the  Northern  wave 
States,  illustrates,  and  practically  exemplifies  the  happy  work- 
ings of  such  a  government. 

In  Maryland  and  in  Delaware,  and  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  V  ir^inia  and  Kentucky,  the  climate  is  to  the  full  as 
inclement  as  in  the  Northern  States  and  Territories,  When, 
therefore,  it  is  shown  that,  in  these  latitudes,  the  brawniest 
and  the  healthiest  negroes  of  the  Southern  country  are  grown, 
no  reason  appears  why  they  should  not,  under  slavery,  thrive 
as  heartily  m  the  free-soil  communities. 

This  description  of  the  negroes  in  the  border  slave  States 
will  be  endorsed  by  every  man  who  has  had  occasion  to  criti- 
cise their  condition,  and  should  temper  the  tone  of  those  who 
advocate  the  utter  fatality  of  cold  to  negro  prosperity. 

Another  prominent  cause,  in  the  solution  of  the  small  in- 
crement in  the  free  States,  is  supplied  by  the  mixed  character 
of  their  colored  race.  Perhaps  the  truth  of  no  hypothesis  in 
physiology  is  more  generally  attested,  than  that  hybrids  are 
mainly  unproductive,  and  strongly  disposed  to  absolute 
barrenness.  All  of  animated  nature  teems  with  examples  of 
its  truth.  Illustrations  of  it  are  to  be  observed  wherever  one 
type  is  crossed  upon  another.  Added  to  want  of  fertility,  a 
(iaracteristic  feature  of  the  mongrel,  is  lack  of  nervous  vigor 
and  general  physical  stamen,  ^ese  traits  are  especially  ex- 
emplified in  the  mixed  progeny  of  the  whites  and  olacks,  and 
of  a  consequence,  in  this  progeny,  are  exhibited  great  bodily 
ill-health,  and  a  large  per  centum  of  early  deaths. 

Keeping  in  view  the  unproductiveness  of  this  class,  we  find 
that,  whereas,  in  the  slaveholding  States,  the  mulattoes  con- 
stitute a  proportion  of  only  one^irUh  in  the  negro  population, 
they  make  up  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  onerKalf  of  their 
colored  inhabitants.  With  so  large  an  unproductive  element 
in  the  population  of  one  section,  and  so  small  an  unproductive 
element  m  the  population  of  another  section,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  one  should  be  much 
heavier  than  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  burden  is  rather  thrown  on  the  South  to  show  why, 
in  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  comparative  ratio  of  her  increase 
is  not  larger  than  it  is. 

Having  discussed  the  rate  of  fecundity  in  tlie  Northern 
States,  and  the  causes  elucidating  it,  the  other  element  which 
enters  into  the  determination  ot  average  increase  naturally 
presents  itself.  It  has  been  seen  upon  what  excellent  grounds 
the  greater  procreation  among  the  Southern  slaves  is  based ; 
and  It  is  now  left  to  compare  the  rates  of  mortality  among  the 
negroes  of  the  two  regions. 
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Conceiving,  that  for  the  pnrpose  now  in  view,  the  climate 
of  the  extreme  Northern  slave  States  fairly  represents  the 
climate  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  I  have  selected, 
in  the  following  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  States  of  Vdrnjoare^  MaryUmd^  Jmssouri^  and  Virginia^ 
and  a  like  average  in  the  States  of  Louisiana^  Mississippi^ 
Alabama^  and  U^eorgiay  as  respectively  showing  the  per 
centum  of  mortality  in  a  Southern  and  a  Korthem  latitude : 

Aver^  per  centum  of  mortality  in  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  and  Virginia. 1.482 

In  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia 1 .723 

The  larger  fruitfulness  of  the  Southern  is  thus,  to  some  ex- 
tent, offset  by  the  smaller  mortality  of  the  Northern  States ; 
for  although  none  are  bom  at  the  South,  yet  fewer,  in  a  given 
time,  die  at  the  North. 

Looking  at  all  these  facts,  it  seems  not  unwarrantable  to 
believe,  mat  if,  in  place  of  the  mixed  and  diseased  negro 
class  at  the  North,  a  pure  and  vi^rous  type  was  substituted, 
and  over  this  a  slave  administration  erected,  the  present  dis- 
parity in  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  free  and  slaveholding 
States  would  notably  disappear. 

Another  argument,  whicn,  though  it  only  negatively  com- 
bats the  idea  that  cold  is  fatal  to  negroes,  is  yet  in  positive 
conflict  with  the  received  opinion  that  they  must  tnrive  in 
the  tropics,  is  realized  in  the  State  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

On  tne  basis  of  the  received  opinion,  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  would 
be  correctly  stated,  thus : 

The  nearer  a  negro  is  to  the  equator,  the  more  thrifty  he  is. 
San  Domineo  is  nearer  to  the  equator  than  the  United  States ; 
therefore,  the  negroes  in  San  Domingo  are  more  thrifty  than 
the  negroes  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  doctrine  put  in  its  simplest  form; 
and  yet,  how  appallingly  do  the  statement  of  travelers,  and  the 
facts  of  statistics,  contradict  and  belie  its  conclusion.  In  con- 
trast with  the  unrivaled  prosperity  of  the  American  negro,  San 
Domingo  presents  a  picture  of  thorough  destitution,  and 
noisome  wretehedness,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  offends  the 
egre  no  where  else  on  the  inhabited  earth. 

Statistical  records  show  us,  that  for  every  one  negro  im- 
ported to  the  United  States,  from  eight  to  teii  are  now  to  be 
found ;  whereas,  for  every  jive  imported  to  the  Isle  of  San 
Domingo,  but  from  one  to  two  can  at  present  be  discovered. 

Nor  is  this  explained  bv  the  affliction  of  freedom,  with 
which  England  persecuted  her  West  India  possessions.  This 
frightful  descent  towards  ultimate  depopulation  was  not  in- 
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angnrated  by  the  act  of  emancipation  passed  by  the  BritiBh 
Parliament.  It  dated  from  the  earliest  importation  of  slaves; 
and  even  under  the  reign  of  white  proprietors,  it  attained 
such  fearful  impetus,  that  at  the  time  emancipation  took  effect, 
out  of  the  one  million  and  seven  himdred  thousand  negroes 
-who  had  been  imported  to  the  Indies,  only  six  hundred  thou- 
sand remained  for  the  curse  of  freedom  to  descend  upon. 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  this  ratio  of  decrease  has 
largely  augmented,  and  the  unfortunate  negroes  are  marching 
with  appalling  strides  towards  absolute  extinction. 

Whetner  or  not  there  are  some  great  reasons  underlying 
the  naked  statistics  in  the  history  of  slavery  on  the  Islan<b 
which  would  reconcile  it  to  tlie  approved  theory,  that  the 
'  area  of  the  institution  is  circumscnbed  by  nature,  I  do  not 
undertake  to  say.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  up  to  this  time,  the  experiment  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies, towers  up  massively  in  the  records  of  African  slavery  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  popular  dogma,  that  negroes,  under 
slavery,  in  a  tropical  latitude,  are  necessarily  prosperous. 

Some  space  has  been  devoted  to  this  first  division  of  the 
article,  because  it  discusses  the  objection,  which  strikes  radi- 
cally at  the  suggested  extension  of  slavery,  and,  because  upon 
the  truth  of  its  propositions,  is  built  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
argument.  Having  reached  that  point,  at  which  it  is  believed 
that  the  objection  of  climate  may  be  fairlv  deemed  as  an- 
swered, the  discussion  passes  to  the  second,  division,  which 
undertakes  to  consider — 

"  The  value  of  negro  labor  at  the  Norths  as  compared  toith 
that  of  negro  labor  at  the  South.^^ 

Setting  out  of  view  the  question  of  climate,  it  will  be  readily 
concedea  that  the  negro  is  as  capable  as  the  white  man  in  the 
culture  of  all  growths  common  to  the  higher  latitudes.  In 
other  words,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
growths  which  requires  the  exertion  of  particular  skill.  There- 
tore,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  worth  of  a  white  man's  la- 
bor at  the  North  will  accurately  measure  the  value  of  a 
negro's  labor  under  like  circumstances.  As  the  justest  means 
of  ascertaining  this  information,  a  full  enumeration  will  be 
made  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  free  States,  the 
average  quantity  that  each  man  can  successfully  cultivate, 
and  the  average  price  which  each  product  commands  in  the 
public  market. 

The  article  of  wheat  is  raised  in  immeasurably  larger  quan- 
tities than  any  other  article  of  produce  grown  in  the  ffee-soil 
region  of  the  West.  The  facts  germain  to  its  production  are, 
therefore,  first  compiled. 
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The  lands  in  the  western  conntry,  of  which  the  black  prai- 
rie lands  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  a  fair  type,  are  capable 
of  producing  annually  from  twenty  to  Jifty  Dushels  of  wheat 
to  tne  acre.  The  size  of  the  crop  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
natural  fortuities,  but  rarely  ascends  above  the  latter  or  sinks 
below  the  former  of  these  two  extremes.  An  estimate,  there- 
fore, of  twenty^ve  bushels  per  acre,  annually,  would  be  an 
extremely  mo<lerate  average. 

The  continuous  system  of  labor,  which  is  essential  to  the 
tillage  of  the  Southern  staples,  not  being  demanded  in  the 
proouction  of  wheat,  it  follows,  that  one  liand  may  attend  a 
much  larger  number  of  acres  sown  in  wheat  than  is  appor- 
tioned to  a  single  hand  planted  in  cotton.  *  Accordingly,  we 
find,  in  Illinois,  that  one  man  may  cultivate  forty  acres  of* 
wheat.  This,  in  truth,  is  a  very  low  estimate;  for  since  the 
introduction  of  the  various  cutting  and  thrashing  machines 
into  agriculture  at  the  North,  one  man  is  competent  to  plant 
and  harvest  a  much  more  considerable  quantity  than  is  grown 
on  forty  acres.  But  reducing  the  average  to  the  estimate  of 
forty  acres,  and  calculating  upon  this  the  ascertained  product 
per  acre  of  twenty-five  bushels,  we  find,  as  a  net  result,  that 
one  man  in  the  Western  States  is  capable  of  producing  oiu 
thousand  Jmshds  of  wheat  per  annum. 

The  market  value  of  this,  as  of  other  products,  is  extremely 
fluctuating ;  and  during  the  course  of  perhaps  every  half  de- 
cade, runs  a  gamut  of  prices,  beginning  at  thirty  cents  and 
ending  at  two  dollars  per  bushel. 

Preserving  a  uniformly  reduced  standard  of  estimation,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  is  stated  2X  fifty  cents  per  bushel; 
multiply  this  upon  the  annual  result  of  one  thousand  bushels, 
and  tne  calculation  shows  that  the  proceeds  of  one  man's  la- 
bor, in  the  single  item  of  wheat,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  jm*  annum. 

In  the  production  of  com,  also,  as  might  be  gathered  from 
the  prodigious  quantities  of  it  shipped  annually  to  the  South- 
em  ports,  the  lands  of  the  West  are  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
customary  yield  of  corn  is  from  forty  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre;  but,  for  present  purposes,  the  average  will  be  taken 
at  the  lowest  estimate.  Of  this  corn,  one  man  can  handily 
till  twenty-five  acres,  which  adds  up  as  his  yearly  production 
one  thousand  bushels.  Reserving  four  hundred  bushels  of 
this  for  domestic  consumption,  six  hundred  bushels  remain  for 
market.  The  prices  of  this  article  seldom  sinks  to  twenty 
cents  per  bushel ;  yet,  assuming  that  to  be  its  average  price, 
we  have  in  the  item  of  corn  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
as  the  annual  result  of  each  hand's  work. 

As  much  land  may  be  appropriated  to  meadows  as  the  pro- 
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prietor  can  afford  to  reserve ;  but,  just  now,  twenty  acres  will 
DC  regarded  as  the  customary  quantum.  From  these  meadows 
two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  may  be  gathered.  Keeping  back 
one-third  of  this  for  home  uses,  the  balance  is  sent  to  market, 
and  for  this  balance  we  of  the  South  pay  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  dollars  per  ton.  But  reducing  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  producer  to  ten  doUa/rs  per  ton,  it  is  found  that  in  the  item 
of  hay  two  hund/red  and  sevewty  doUaraper  hcmd  is  realized. 

As  a  final  result,  therefore,  it  is  discovered  that  the  farmer 
in  the  West,  on  the  articles  of  wheat,  com,  and  hay,  may  net 
a  yearly  revenue  of  nine  htmdred  cmd  fifty  doUara  for  eoery 
laborer  he  employs. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  products,  such  as  Irish  po- 
tatoes, which  are  prolific  and  valaable ;  apples,  which,  in  lai^ 
quantities,  are  exceedingly  remunerative;  and  other  trifling 
growths  of  a  farm,  which,  if  taken  into  account,  would  en- 
Strge  the  above  stated  result  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  thousand  dollars.  To  be  sure  these  last  are  minor 
matters,  but  trivial  results,  repeatedly  multiplied,  swell  into 
colossal  aggregates. 

From  this  yearlv  income,  the  Southern  planter,  removed  to 
the  West,  would  nave  but  a  trifling  subtraction  to  make  for 
the  expenses  of  his  negroes.  Almost  every  article  of  con- 
sumption would  be  produced  at  home,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum  would  three  times  more  than  purchase 
the  additional  requirements  of  each  individual  slave.  Allow- 
ing, however,  these  additional  expenses  to  reach  $150,  there 
is  left  eight  hundred  doUars  as  the  annual  value  of  a  negro's 
labor  at  the  North. 

It  has  been  objected  that,  for  a  large  season  of  the  year,  a 
negro  North  would  not  be  employea ;  that  he  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  seed  and  harvest  time,  but  that  in  the  long  in- 
terim he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  the 
soundness  of  the  ^proposition  is  very  questionable,  which  ad- 
vocates that  there  is  any  season  of  the  year  which  may  not  on 
every  farm  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  possible  moment,  whether 
the  slave  is  employed  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year.  He 
does  not  consume  any  more  while  idle  than  when  at  work, 
and  the  great  fact  remains,  that  he  can  dear  $800  per  annum. 
Whether  he  does  it  by  the  labor  of  one  day,  or  the  labor  of  three 
hvmdred  and  sixty-five  daye^  does  not  by  one  scintilla  increase 
the  sum  of  his  earnings,  nor  lessen  the  sum  of  his  expenses. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  the  obiections,  which  are  so  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  New  England  States — a  scarcity 
of  land,  and  a  rock-sown  and  sterile  soil. 
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Lmmnerable  millioiiB  of  yii^n  acres  lie  in  the  great  Weet, 
which,  under  the  vigorous  dominion  of  our  labor  system,  would 
^^  bourgeon  and  blossom,"  into  the  fairest  agricultural  land- 
scapes that  adorn  the  earth. 

Another  inducement  held  out  to  the  a^culturalist,  is  found 
in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  these  lands  distribute 
themselves.  They  expand  into  illimitable  visions  of  verdur- 
ous and  unwooded  fields,  into  seas  and  heaving  oceans  of 
prairies,  which  to  the  tired  eye  give  back  the  impression  that 
the  world  is  all  ^rass,  and  waves  continuously. 

For  these  lan&,  all  that  is  required,  is,  that  a  fence  be  built^ 
and  that  their  bowels  be  mowed  with  plows,  and  every  seed 
given  into  their  teeming  wombs,  is  fraught  with  prolific  re- 
sults. 

In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  before  the  soil  of  the  Missis- 
sippi bottom  can  be  prepared  for  cultivation,  it  requires  an 
CKpenditure  of  labor  equivalent  to  %100  per  acre.  So  that,  in 
reality,  the  investment  of  labor,  necessary  to^^  the  Mississippi 
lands  for  planting,  is  adequate  to  achieve  a  moderate  for- 
tune in  the  champagne  country  of  the  West. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  seen,  what  offsetting  items  the  South  can 
furnish,  to  balance  the  imi>osing  array  of  net  results  exhibi- 
ted by  our  western  farmers. 

With  us,  the  great  staples,  of  cotton  and  sugar,  include  the 
only  contributions  whicn  are  made  to  the  public  markets. 

When  the  Southern  planter  makes  his  annual  shipment  of 
cotton  or  sugar  to  New  Orleans,  and  receives  from  his  mer- 
chant the  account  sales  of  the  same,  his  connection  with  the 
pablic,  in  the  character  of  producer,  is  at  once  dissolved. 
Everything  else,  or  rather  the  nothing  else,  which  is  grown 
on  the  plantation  remains  where  it  ^rows. 

The  capacity  of  our  Southern  lands  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  I  shall  not  discuss.  The  capacity  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent localities — ^in  some,  being  equal  to  the  growth  of  more 
than  one  bale,  and  in  others,  inadequate  to  the  production  of 
half  a  bale  per  acre.  The  determination  of  this  question  is 
not  essential  to  the  present  discussion.  AU  the  information, 
needed  in  this  comparison,  is  supplied  by  ascertaining  how 
many  bales  of  cotton  a  negro  is  capable  of  producing  annu- 
ally. 

Ten  hales  to  the  hand'  will  be  assumed  as  the  general  aver- 
age throughout  the  cotton  region ;  although  this  assumption, 
outside  of  the  immediate  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  playful  absurdity.  In  vastly  the  greater  part  of 
the  districts  where  cotton  is  grown,  {rom  Jive  to  seven  bales  to 
the  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  a  princely  average.  Yet,  with 
the  view  of  showing  how  competent  is  the  negro  at  the 
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North  to  compete  with  the  negro  at  the  South,  the  sonthem 
figures  are  put  at  the  highest,  and  the  northern  figures  at  the 
lowest  average  notch.  Thus,  ten  bales  to  the  hand,  will  be 
allowed  as  the  average  product,  five  hundred  pounds  to  the 
bale,  as  the  average  weight,  and  ten  cents  per  pound  as  the 
average  price. 

On  the  basis  of  these  inflated  estimates,  the  gross  yield  per 
hand  is  shown  to  be  $500  per  annum.  When  this  is  said, 
all  is  said.  Nothing  under  heaven  remains  behind  by  which 
the  annual  average  tnay  be  enlarged.  No  force  is  diverted  to 
the  cultivation  of  minor  growths ;  every  other  creature  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  neglected,  and  all  agricultural  ener- 
gy concentrates  on  the  imperial  staple.  Thus  it  results,  that 
me  food  and  clothing  of  slaves,  ana  every  other  expense  in- 
cident to  a  plantation,  must  be  deductea  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  cotton  crop. 

It  is  true,  that  on  many  places,  enough  of  com  and  meat 
is  made  to  supply  the  annual  wants,  but  this  is  chiefly  on  the 
interior  and  rolling  lands,  where  rarely  more  than  six  bales 
to  the  hand  are  grown.  In  the  Mississippi  bottom,  where 
the  great  yields  are  to  be  found,  not  more  than  one  out  of 
twenty  planters  makes  these  necessaries  at  home;  they  allege 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  «these  things,  than  to  set  apart 
the  land  and  force  essential  to  their  production. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  then,  that  whenever  an 
average  of  ten  bales  to  the  hand  is  produced,  the  items  of 
meat  and  corn  are  procured  from  abroad;  and, therefore,  if 
ten  bales  to  the  hana  are  to  be  taken  as  the  average  in  all  the 
cotton  regions,  it  must  be  coupled  with  the  condition  that 
bacon  and  bread  are  not  made  at  home. 

From  the  gross  result  of  $500  to  the  hand,  therefore,  must 
all  the  cost  of  domestic  consumption  be  subtracted.  This 
consumption  is  perhaps  more  considerable  than  one  unversed 
in  plantation  aetails  would  incline  to  believe.  It  has  a 
mountainous  look  to  the  eyes  of  the  desponding  planter,  and 
mounts  up  under  his  rueful  nose,  imtil,  finally,  from  three  Atm- 
dred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  more  than  compre- 
hend the  annual  value  of  a  negro's  labor  at  the  South. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  I  exceed  the  truth,  when  I  state 
that  there  is  hardly  a  planter  in  the  cotton  country  who 
would  not  accept  $250  per  annam  as  the  fair  equivalent  of  a 
negro's  services. 

In  sugar,  the  gross  receipts  are  considerably  larger  than  in 
cotton ;  but  they  are  frightfully  reduced  by  the  inhuman  cata- 
logue of  plantation  expenses.  The  dullest  grower  of  sugar 
explodes  into  eloquence,  when  he  enlarges  on  the  barbar- 
ous style  in  which  these  expenses  deplete  his  yearly  income. 
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On  the  sugar,  as  on  tihe  cotton  places  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  nothing  is  raised,  and  everything  is  bought.  Added  to 
this,  a  considerable  capital  is  on  the  sugar  places,  necessarily 
invested  in  machinery,  and  this  machinerv  req^uires  the  nn- 
gnent  of  a  large  annual  appropriation  to  keep  it  smoothly  in 
play.  So  that,  everything  considered,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
duded,  that  the  net  receipts  of  a  cotton  and  a  sugar  place, 
with  an  equal  number  of  hands,  do  not,  for  any  given  time, 
verv  materiallv  vary.  ^Z^ 

But  to  put  the  comparison  on  the  most  lij>efal  footing  for 
the  South,  the  average  per  hand  will  be  raised,  and  for  every 
negro  employed  on  a  cotton  or  a  sugar  place,  it  will  be  allowed  * 
that  the  planter  nets  the  sum  of  $400  per  annum.  Compare 
this  with  the  calculated  value  of  a  negro's  work  in  tlie  higher 
latitude,  and  there  is  exhibited  in  tavor  of  the  planter,  in 
Western  States  or  Territories,  an  annual  balance  of  $400  per 
hand. 

Kow,  from  this  balance,  a  great  and  vital  fact  is  elicited. 
It  is  this.  That  admitting  the  climate,  South,  to  be  even  ovu 
htmd/redper  cent  better  for  the  negro  than  the  climate  North, 
yet,  that  African  slavery  in  one  would  be  as  remunerative 
as  African  slavery  in  the  other.  For  allow  that  just  half  as 
many  negroes  are  bom  at  the  North  as  are  bom  at  the  South, 
or,  that  for  every  one  that  dies  at  tiie  South,  two  die  at  the 
North ;  nevertheless,  as  one  negro's  services  at  the  North  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  two  negroes  at  the  South,  it  follows, 
on  either  supposition,  that  the  net  proceeds  of  negro  labor  in 
one  would  equal  the  net  proceeds  of  negro  labor  in  the  other 
section. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
objection  of  climate  sinks  into  subordinate  importance. 

I  believe  that  the  facts,  collated  in  the  preceeding  para- 
£^phs,  go  far  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  for  all  objec- 
tions heretofoi'e  advanced,  our  plan  of  slavery  would  work  in 
the  western  countr^y-  with  highljr  satisfactory  results.  The 
only  thing  which  might  obstruct  its  triumphant  operation,  is, 
that  the  demand  for  negroes  would  not  meet  with  a  sufficient 
supply.  Therefore,  in  this  third  and  last  division,  the  discus- 
sion embraces — 

"  A  hrief  consideration  of  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade^ 
as  connected  with  t/ie  sicocessful  introdv^ion  of  slame  labor 
into  the  Western  States  and  Territories^^ 

All  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  this  subject  have  been  scruti- 
nized with  such  searcning  candor,  and  treated  with  so  much 
ability  by  Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  that  I  shall  consider 
U  sheerly  as  a  question  of  policy,  Mr.  Spratt's  expositions 
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have  as  thoroughly  established  the  Bound  morality  of  the 
trade,  that  I  proceed,  with  the  abstract  right  of  the  traffic, 
taken  as  conceded.    . 

It  has  been  seen  that,  with  negroes  at  even  their  present 
prices,  it  would  be  profitable  to  employ  them  on  the  grain 
tarms  of  the  West.  But  as  things  now  are,  the  Western  sup- 
ply of  negroes  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Soutn, 
and  situated  as  that  section  is,  it  could  not  stand  the  draught. 
The  South  is  already  pinched  for  labor,  and  the  smallest  sub- 
traction from  her  working  class  would  send  the  price  of 
negroes  to  a  monstrous  height  The  West  and  South  would 
thus  be  forced  into  a  competition  for  the  possession  of  slaves, 
and  in  this  struggle,  the  West,  though  now  the  more  profi- 
table field  for  African  slaves,  would,  in  the  end,  be  incurably 
defeated.  That  such  would  be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  a  few 
considerations  sufiice  to  demonstrate. 

Cotton  has  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  world, 
the  daily  subsistence  and  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  the 
political  peace,  and  commercial  importance  of  nations,  measur- 
ably depend  upon  its  successful  culture.  Supprero  it  for  a 
single  twelve-months,  and  such  mad  cries  wouia  burst  loose 
from  the  famished  lips  of  England  as  might  shake  the  sta- 
bility of  her  ancient  throne. 

The  Southern  States  are  the  principal  producers  of  this 
commodity.  They  control  its  foreiffn  and  domestic  markets  ; 
and,  therefore,  any  cause  which  tenas  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
expense  of  producing  cotton  in  America,  inflates  or  depresses 
its  market  value.  But  being  a  necessity^  it  must  be  had,  and 
since  it  must  be  had,  no  expense  can  defeat  its  cultivation. 
Thus  it  follows,  that  however  great  the  price  of  negroes  may- 
become,  yet  as  negroes  are  essentitd  to  the  production  of 
cotton,  the  price  ot  cotton  must  inexorably  keep  pace  with 
the  value  of  slaves.  If,  therefore,  from  any  cause,  the  price 
of  negroes  were  to  reach  an  average  of  $5,000  per  head,  they 
woula  yet  be  employed  on  the  Southern  plantations,  and  tlie 
price  of  cotton  would  of  necessity  advance  in  proportion. 

With  regard  to  the  products  of  the  West,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  material  difference  is  to  be  observed.  The  price  of 
ffrain  would  not  necessarily  vary  with  the  price  of  negroes, 
for  the  conclusive  reason,  that  the  cultivation  of  grain  would 
not  necessarily  depend  on  the  labor  of  negroes.  White  men 
do,  and  white  men  could  again  answer  all  agricultural  de- 
mands. Obviously  then,  negroes  at  the  North,  above  a  cer- 
tain price,  would  cease  to  be  productive  capital.  It  may  be 
set  down  as  a  consequence  then,  that  whenever  the  North  and 
the  South  bid  for  Atrican  slaves,  the  South  will  assuredly  bear 
thorn  off. 
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The  sovereigD,  and  the  only  means  of  preventing  this  con- 
flict of  interests,  is  to  re-open  the  trade  with  Africa.  All  in- 
harmonious collisions  would  thus  be  avoided,  the  prices  of 
negroes  would  fall  to  a  moderate  standard,  the  entire  West 
comd  be  amply  supplied,  and  the  great  hiatus,  wrought  by- 
Southern  importation  in  the  negro  population  of  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  would  be  rapidly  filled  up. 

To  the  Southern  man,  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  many  and  multiplving  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
Southern  interests  under  the  active  operation  of  Hie  slave- 
trade.  The  hugelv  increased  value  of  new  lands,  the  redemp- 
tion of  old  lands,  tne  rapid  multiplication  of  slave-holders,  and 
the  general  enrichment  of  the  South,  resulting  from  this  traffic, 
have  been  argued  so  cogently,  and  with  such  a  luminous 
array  of  details,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  vain  to  advocate 
them  here. 

It  is  to  the  happy  influence  which  the  trade  might  exercise 
upon  the  States  an5  Territories  of  the  West,  that  me  attention 
(»  the  Southern  citizens  is  particularly  invited.  Open  this 
commerce  in  negroes,  and  not  only  is  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  South  secured,  but  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  Western  States  and  Territories  will  resume  or  adopt 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Thus,  the  immediate  and  narrow 
interests  of  section,  and  the  more  remote  but  larger  pupose  of 
future  expansion,  prompt  the  Southern  people  to  advocate  the 
great  measure. 

To  the  Northern  people  the  traffic  will  address  itself  with 
uniform  success,  wnen  they  realize  that  African  slavery  is 
adapted  to  their  climate  and  growth.  The  exterminating  war, 
which  moralitjr  has  waged  upon  the  svstem,  is  prosecuted 
with  a  weakening  sinew.  The  thorough  and  candid  sifting 
which  the  institution  has  undergone,  has  fixed  it  upon  its  true 
basis,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  illogical  to  conclude,  that 
inasmuch  as  slavery  was  discarded  under  the  united  influence 
of  self  interest  and  compunctious  visitings,  it  would  be  rein- 
stated, if  the  same  self  interest  prompts  it,  and  no  sentimental 
scruples  combated  it. 

In  fact,  several  papers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  already 
advocated  a  moderate  infusion  of  the  negro  element  into  the 
labor  economy  of  the  States.  This  advocacy  was  based  on  a 
want,  which  is  being  generally  felt  thoroughout  the  freesoil 
States — the  want  of  a  sufficient  and  reliable  class  of  laborers. 
For  household  and  for  farming  purposes,  the  Western  planters, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  depencmnt  upon  raw  employees  import- 
ed from  abroad.  An  uncouth  miscellany  of  Irish,  Dutch,  and 
Grermans,  comprise  the  hired  workmen  of  the  North.  The 
majority  of  these  are  Irish,  the  general  of  whom  greatly  unfits 
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them  for  the  duties  they  are  employed  to  falfill.  lliey  are  as 
capricious  as  only  sons — lacking  m  principle,  impatient  of  con- 
trol, disposed  to  choler  and  whiskey,  and  in  the  main,  unreli- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  house  and  field.  And  even  these 
are  becoming  scarce.  The  increase  of  wages  in  Europe,  and 
the  inducements  held  out  by  the  cheap  lands  of  the  extreme 
West,  have  stimulated  emigration  in  both  directions.  The 
deduction,  arisinff  from  these  sources,  have  so  thinned  the  work- 
ing class,  that  labor  is  at  a  high  premium  in  the  free  States, 
diSicult  to  obtain  at  any  time,  and  unpurchasable  often  when 
most  required. 

This,  among  many  other  reasons,  urgently  impresses  upon 
the  Western  people  the  necessitv  of  establishing  some  fixed 
and  reliable  system  of  labor.  Once  persuaded  to  consider 
this  question,  and  it  is  not  apprehended  that  moral  qualms 
will  ninder  their  action.  It  requires  the  least  rudimcntal 
knowledge  of  Yankee  nature,  and  no  argument  at  all  to  show, 
that  when  a  real  interest,  and  a  question  of  abstract  morality 
conflict  in  a  Yankee's  mind,  abstract  morality  will  sustain  a 
grievous  overthrow. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  Southern  and  Western  people,  in  favor  of  a  closer 
identity  in  tlieir  domestic  systems.  From  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  South  and  West,  there  springs  up  a  vast  mutual 
dependence.    Between  the  two,  the  Mississippi  river  is  the 

treat  circulating  medium — ^a  medium  undisturbed  by  the 
evices  of  capital,  and  indifferent  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money  market.  A  big  highway  of  water  is  a  marvelloM 
assimilator  of  feeling,  because  a  big  highway  of  water  appeals 
to  selfish  instincts.  It  affords  the  cheapest  channel  to  market, 
and  trade  seeks  the  cheapest  channels.  On  this  principle, 
the  Western  products  naturally  seek  the  Mississippi  riven 
The  West  buys  from  the  South  those  things  which  it  cannot 
grow ;  and,  in  exchange,  sends  the  articles  which  the  South 
j..refer8  rather  to  purchase  than  produce.  From  New  Orleans, 
throughout  the  Southern  country,  is  distributed  the  Western 
products  of  meal,  com  and  flour ;  and,  at  New  Orleans,  the 
Western  dealer,  in  return,  purchases  the  Western  necessities 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

Thus  there  is  built  up  between  the  two  great  sections  a 
mutality  of  interests,  wnich  must  intimately  connect  their 
futures.  Interests  seek  rather  to  tighten  than  relax  their 
hold,  and  therefore  the  South  and  West  will  continue  steadily 
to  multiply  and  cement  the  relations  now  between  them. 

To  the  South,  the  question  assumes  a  vast  politic  import- 
ance, when  it  is  reflected  how  largely  the  projected  expan- 
sion would  swell  the  list  of  slaveholding  votes*    The  danger 
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"which  threatens  us,  from  an  obnoxious  majority,  would  pass 
away,  and  the  amplest  security  afforded  for  the  integrity  of 
Southern  rights. 

The  foregoing  sentence  offers  a  burning  temptation  to  do 
a  little  cheap  but  extremely  fierce  declamation  on  the  score 
of  Southern  rights.  But  our  politicians  have  discoursed  that 
theme  so  often,  and  with  such  an  abundance  of  savage  fervor, 
that  I  should  not  perhaps  come  up  to  the  standard  of  public 
requirement  The  acute  paroxysms  of  squeamishness,  which 
certain  of  these  gentlemen  affect  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade,  hardly  comports  with  their  sanguinary  Southemism, 
and  if  a  politician  were  an  accountable  being,  this  discrep- 
ancv  would  look  curious. 

If  the  Union  be  desirable,  (and  with  a  rigid  regard  of  mu- 
tual rights  by  the  North  and  South,  no  one  will  deny  its  es- 
timable value,)  it  is  earnestly  considered,  that  the  most  effectual 
means  of  giving  it  perpetuity  will  be  realized  in  the  opening 
of  the  slave-trade,  ana  the  introduction  of  our  peculiar  insti- 
tution into  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  Bv  this  we 
will  construct  a  homogeneous  system  of  labor,  and  through 
this  bond  of  sympathy  will  be  re-established  that  community 
of  sentiment,  ana  the  old  entente  cordial^  without  which  the 
Constitution  is  a  rope  of  sand,  and  the  Union  a  shallow  mock- 
ery. 


ART.  II.-IMPROVED  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  importance  of  some  improved  system  of  tillage  for  the 
Southern  States  is  admitted  by  all.  We  need  this  improved 
system  especially  in  the  old  cotton  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  what  little  soil  is  still  left  us,  as  well  as  in  order  to 
renovate  our  old  worn  out  lands. 

Quite  a  number  of  writers  have  arisen  to  discourse  upon 
the  laws  of  agricultural  chemistry,  which  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  improved  agriculture.  But  they  so  over- 
whelm the  ordinary  farmer  wim  technical  terms  that  he  finds 
it  quite  as  difiicult  a  matter  to  understand  these,  as  he  does  to 
make  new  his  old  fields.  To  accomplish  this  latter  feat,  he 
finds  hard  enough ;  but  when  he  must  learn  how  to  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  language — which  is  as  incomprehen- 
sible to  him  as  Patrick  Henry  asserted  the  language  of  the 
Choctaws  was  to  royal  George — ^good  heaven,  how  his  honest 
rustic  heart  quails  before  the  task  I  Either  to  imderstand  the 
technicalities  of  chemistry,  or  to  improve  poor  land,  is  diflScult 
enough ;  but  when  you  reauire  the  common  run  of  our  farm- 
ers to  do  both,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  you  require  of  them 
2 
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an  utter  impoesibility.  No  wonder  their  hearts  sink  within 
them  at  the  bare  mention  of  book-farming. 

It  is  forgotten  by  most  writers  upon  agriculture,  that  the 
learned  professions  have  as  yet  absorbed  dimost  all  the  learn- 
ing in  the  land ;  and  that  when  they  pen  an  article  for  farm- 
ers, they  write  for  a  class  of  men  wno,  as  a  body,  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  chemistry  and  its  hard  words.  And  even  when 
some  pedant  pretends  to  popularize  chemistry,  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  tiie  capacity  of  those  he  designs  to  benefit,  he  really 
has  not  got  sense  enough  to  know  what  is  comprehensible  to 
the  masses.  How  long  will  agricultural  writers,  politicians, 
so-called  statesmen,  poets,  novelists,  and  pubUc  speakers 
forget  that,  in  all  their  fictions,  nine-tenths  of  the  numan 
family  belonging  to  that  class,  whom  their  want  of  sense  ex- 
cludes from  their  lucubrations  as  to  the  means  of  benefiting 
their  fellow-men? 

It  is  my  design,  in  this  article,  to  pen  a  few  thoughts  for 
those  of  our  farmers — ^being  a  majority  of  them — ^who  can  read 
the  plain  English  version  of  the  fable,  who  peruse  their  news- 
paper and  an  occasional  pamphlet,  and  who  do  not  aspire 
above  common  parlance  in  what  they  read  or  what  they  say. 
Being  a  common  man  myself,  I  shall  write  what  can  be  un- 
derstood by  common  men. 

Living  in  one  of  the  worn-out  counties  of  Middle  G^rgia, 
upon  an  old  plantation,  I  know  what  I  am  discoursing  about 
I  say  our  lands  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  improvea.  And 
those  which  are  fresh,  ought  to  be  kept  in  as  good  condition 
as  they  now  are,  although  yielding  us  no  bountiful  crops. 

I  do  not  believe  thatlTature  has  arranged  things  so  oadly, 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  wear  out  our  lands  in  order 
to  make  from  them  a  living.  I  believe  that  if  we  would  re- 
turn to  the  soil,  year  after  year,  all  the  com  and  cotton  stalks, 
and  wheat,  and  oat  straw,  together  with  the  stable  manure — 
which  is  the  result  of  feeding  our  stock  upon  the  grain  grown 
upon  our  land — that  that  land  would  hold  its  own,  if  it  (ud  not 
improve.  I  once  mentioned  this  theory  to  a  friend,  and 
pointed  him  to  a  majestic  forest  growing  hard  by  as  a  proof 
of  its  correctness.  There,  said  17  is  that  piece  of  wood-land. 
See  what  a  tremendous  growth  it  produces  year  after  year. 
It  makes  a  better  crop  than  is  produced  upon  any  of  the  land 
which  you  have  in  cotton  or  grain ;  and  there  is  no  rotation 
with  it,  but  the  same  crop  every  year.  And  yet,  it  does  not 
become  impoverished ;  but,  if  anything,  improves. 

My  friend  replied,  that  the  essence  of  the  soil  which  we 
cultivated  was  concentrated  in  the  fruit  which  we  took  from 
it,  and  diis  was  the  reason  our  soil  was  impoverished.  But 
I  answered  my  friend  that  the  essence  of  the  soil  in  the  forest 
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was  also  concentrated  in  the  acorns,  and  hickory  nnts,  and 
persimmons,  and  grapes,  and  countless  berries,  which  go  to 
support  the  squirrels,  the  birds,  and  other  little  denizens  of  the 
wood.  These  must  be  fed  as  well  as  man ;  and  when  they 
are  deprived  of  their  food,  it  is  as  much  a  violation  of  nature  s 
general  econonay,  as  it  is  for  man  to  fail  to  get  his  daily  sup- 
ply of  bread.  We  are  i^pt  to  remember  man  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  creatures  of  that  God — 

"  Wbo  iMB,  with  equal  eyes,  as  Lord  of  aU, 
A  hero  perieh  or  a  sparrow  falL" 

Pope  has  Bible  authority  for  the  sentiment  in  this  couplet ; 
for  we  are  told  in  Holy  Writ,  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls 
without  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

The  sparrow,  the  squirrel,  and  other  little  as  well  as  large 
animals,  then,  being  God's  creatures,  were  designed  to  live; 
and  in  order  to  live,  they  must  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  must  produce  for  them  their  bread.  This 
is  found  in  acorns,  berries,  &c.  And  in  these  are  concentrated 
as  much  of  the  essence  of  the  soil  as  in  the  crops  which  go  to 
make  the  staff  of  life  for  man.  Hence,  if  it  is  actually  ne- 
cessary,  in  order  to  produce  food  for  man,  that  the  soil  should 
be  exhausted,  so,  also,  is  it  necessary  to  exhaust  it  in  order  to 

5)roduce  food  for  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  denizens  of  the 
orest  But,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  believe  that  nature 
has  antmged  her  economy  better  man  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  exhaust  the  soil  to  produce  food  for  either  man 
or  beast,  or  clothing  for  the  farmer. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  propositions  are  liable  to  some 
modification.  For  instance,  ^ere  I  say  that  there  is  as 
much  concentration  of  the  elements  of  the  soil  in  the  produc- 
tion of  forest  crops,  for  the  maintenance  of  birds  and  animals, 
as  there  is  in  the  production  of  field  crops  for  the  maintenance 
of  man ;  this  proposition  may  be  liable  to  some  modification. 
I  have  not  aggregated  the  elements  drawn  from  the  soil  in 
the  production  of  the  forest  and  field  crops,  in  order  to  de- 
termine with  exact  nicety  which  crop  is  tne  more  exacting 
in  its  demands.  I  may  be  told  that  Indian  com,  wheat,  and 
cotton-seed  are  rich  in  their  concentration  of  oil  and  other 
elements.  I  answer,  so  are,  also,  the  acorn,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  hickory^  nut  But  it  is  not  important  that  I  should  be 
exact  in  this  matter,  especially  as  I  do  not  wish  to  cumber 
this  article  with  analyses,  statistics,  or  technicalities. 

It  remains  true,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  that 
there  is  no  greater  concentration  of  the  elements  of  the  soil  in 
the  production  of  field  tlum  of  forest  crops.  Tet  the  latter 
do  not  exhaust.    Why  should  the  former } 
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It  is  not  only  true  that  the  forest  crop  does  not  exhaust 
forest  land,  bat  I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old 
fiarmers  aronnd  me,  that  some  of  the  lands  have  improved  in 
intrinsic  value  since  the  settlement  of  this  country.  There 
are  lands  here  which  were  at  first  passed  over  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  which  are  now  productive  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  upon  them  of  vegetable  mold.  But  why  should 
OTir  field  crops  exhaust,  when  our  forest  lands,  if  they  do  not 
improve,  at  least  maintain  their  own,  though  producing  annual 
abundance?  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  nature  is 
the  former,  and  she  regards  her  own  economy ;  while  man,  in 
the  former  case,  is  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  totalhr  disregards 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  from  whom  he  holds  his  nelds. 

In  the  forest,  nature  produces  a  large  crop  of  acorns  and 
berries,  which  go  to  feed  nature's  animus.  But  at  the  same 
time,  she  returns  to  the  soil  everything  taken  from  it,  except 
the  food  for  the  animals ;  and  a  part  oi  this  is  also  returned  m 
the  manure  produced. 

But  how  is  it  with  man  in  his  dealings  with  the  soil  ?  How 
is  it,  especially  with  us  cotton  planters,  with  whom  I  have 
more  particular  to  do!  "We  take  evervthing  from  the  soil, 
and  return  nothing  to  it  Our  comHstalks,  cotton-stalks,  wheat 
straw,  and  often  our  cotton-seed  are  suffered  to  dry  up  and 
give  their  substance  to  the  winds,  instead  of  being  returned 
to  the  soil.  If  we  should  return  all  these  things  faithlully  to 
the  earth  from  which  they  at  fijst  cot  their  growth,  we  should 
soon  see  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  now 
exist 

With  the  best  system  of  tillage,  I  must  confess  that  man 
submits  his  fields  to  washings  and  leachings,  which  nature's 
forest  is  fortunately  relieved  from.  This  could  be  obviated, 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  almost  entirely,  by  a  proper  system 
of  deep  plowing,  hillHside  ditchings,  and  unaer-gronnd 
drains.  But  I  will  grant  that  nature,  in  the  cultivation  of 
her  forest,  will  have  some  advantage  in  this  respect  Then, 
again,  she  will  have  some  advantage  in  the  fact  that  her  soil 
is  always  shaded,  always  has  one  vast  umbrella  of  leaves 
spread  over  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  unfavorable  action  of  the 
sun,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fertilizing  gasses.  On  the 
other  hand,  man's  fields  has  no  such  umbreua,  either  to  keep 
the  sun  on,  or  to  prevent  the  upward  escape  of  the  gasses 
which  are  generated  from  the  com  and  cotton^talks  that  are 
left  upon  the  surface. 

But  where  nature  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  foregoing 
respects,  we  must  put  ourselves  on  an  equally  with  her,  by 
calling  in  to  our  assistance  her  daughter,  Art.  !Nature  is  quite 
willing  that  we  shall  have  the  assistance  of  her  child  in  all  of 
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our  nndertakin^ ;  and  she  has  so  arranged  it,  that  whenever 
her  own  operations  cease  for  our  benent,  we  may  have  the 
aid  of  her  daughter,  whom  she  sends  in  her  place,  so  that  if 
we  employ  this  daughter  rightly,  it  is  nature  still. 

How  can  we  so  employ  art  as  to  put  ourselves  on  an  eaual- 
ity  with  nature  in  the  management  of  our  lands  ?  Brieny,  I 
reply,  by  deep  plowing,  hill-side  ditching,  and  underground 
draining;  by  returning  all  the  refuse  of  our  field  crops  m  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  their  evaporation  and  flying  off  upon  the 
wines  of  the  wind,  or  being  borne  off  upon  the  swelling  tide 
of  the  rains,  or  riding  away  upon  the  rea  heralds  of  the  sun's 
rays.  .  To  speak  of  these  means  more  in  detail,  will  be  one 
object  of  the  further  development  of  this  paper. 

!but  here,  I  must  observe,  that  we  can  have  one  advantage 
over  nature  in  the  cultivation  of  our  fields.  Besides  sending 
oar  carts  and  wagons  upon  her  premises,  and  hauling  off  the 
leaves  which  she  has  scattered  over  her  soil  to  manure  it,  we 
can  also  send  a  living  army  as  a  foraging  party,  to  ravish  from 
nature's  store-houses  the  feed  which  she  aesigned  for  the 
mouth  of  her  soil,  and  give  it  to  the  hungry  stomach  of  our 
own.  We  can  send  our  cows,  and  hogs,  and  sheep  out  upon 
nature's  pastures,  and  the  food  which  they  browse  they  will 
bring  to  our  barn-yard  or  cow-pens  in  the  shape  of  manure 
for  our  exhausted  fields.  This  is  why  I  said,  a  little  back,  that 
the  forest  got  only  a  partial  return  of  the  fruit  which  it  yielded. 
In  the  first  place,  our  stock  feed  upon  those  fruits  and  return 
a  part  of  it  to  our  fields,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  birds  and 
little  wild  animals  do  not  confine  themselves  in  their  deposits 
entirely  to  the  forest. 

BLaving  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  land  should  be 
eKhausted  in  the  production  of  large  crops  if  we  will  treat  it 
rightly,  I  will  now  proceed  in  detail  to  show  in  what  the  right 
treatment  of  land  consists. 

As  soon  after  Christmas  as  the  weather  will  pennit,  we 
should  commence  to  prepare  our  cotton  land.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  however,  I  will  say  that  the  farm,  by  which 
I  propose  to  illustrate  this  article,  consists  of  eight  hundred 
acres.  Half  of  this  we  will  allow  for  arable  land,  the  balance 
being  old  field  wood-land  and  pasture.  I  will  say  there  are 
twenty  hands  upon  the  plantation.  In  the  first  place,  you 
must  select  your  four  hundred  best  cleared  acres  for  arable 
land ;  the  balance  you  must  abandon  to  lie  out  and  improve, 
or  make  pasture,  f  propose  now  that  you  plant,  in  the  spring, 
one  hundred  acres  in  cotton,  and  one  hundred  in  corn  ;  and 
that  the  ensuing  fall  you  sow  your  one  hundred  acres  of  corn 
land  in  wheat.    Ton  will  see  that  by  the  plan  I  present,  you 
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will  have  only  ten,  instead  of  twenty,  acres  to  the  hand  in  cot- 
ton and  corn. 

So  we  hare  the  land  arranged  off;  one  hnndred  acres  for 
cotton,  one  hundred  for  com,  and  one  hundred  for  wheat 
Let  us  see,  now,  how  we  will  manage  it  In  the  first  place, 
I  will  say  every  acre  must  be  manured,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  this  to  be  done.  We  will  begin  with  the  cotton  land.  As 
soon  after  Christmas  as  the  "weather  will  permit,  you  must 
commence  to  prepare  for  your  cotton  crop,  in  the  first  place, 
haul  out,  as  fast  only  as  you  can  use  it,  your  stable  manure 
and  the  scrapings  around  your  yards,  lots,  and  negro  houses. 
Take  a  scooter  plow  then,  and  run  off  your  rows  three  feet 
apart.  Then  with  a  very  long,  wide  plow,  run  another  fur- 
row in  the  scooter  furrow  already  made.  Fill  this  trench  up 
with  manure,  and  with  a  turning  plow,  or  a  scooter  with  a 
wing  attached,  bed  upon  the  manure,  breaking  out  the  mid- 
pie  with  scooters. 

There  will  be  some  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  to  use  in  pumting  your  whole 
crop.  Biit  take  time,  and  collect  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  all  over  your  plantation,  and  put  it  in  the  furrows. 
You  know  you  are  going  to  plant  but  five  acres  of  cotton  to 
the  hand,  when  you  usually  plant  ten.  So  you  can  have  the 
time  which  it  would  take  to  prepare  half  of  your  cotton  crop, 
planted  in  the  usual  way,  to  collect  and  deposit  manure.  If 
you  fail  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  article  about 
your  houses  and  lots,  you  can  supply  the  deficiency  by  going 
to  the  woods  for  it  Bend  out  your  carts  and  wagons,  rake 
off  the  soundest  leaves  from  the  top,  and  then  with  your  weed- 
ing-hoes,  collect  the  mold,  half-rotted  leaves,  &c.,  and  haul 
the  mass  to  your  cotton  field ;  then  deposit  this  in  the  furrows, 
bedding  upon  it  as  above.  It  is  true,  this  will  not  do  so  well 
as  well-rotted  manure ;  but  it  will  certainly  add  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land ;  for  it  takes  cotton  so  long  to  make, 
that  even  long  manure  may  be  made  to  rot  sufficiently  during 
the  course  of  cultivation,  to  be  taken  up  into  the  vegetable 
manufactory  that  produces  stalk,  leaves,  hnt,  and  seed. 

I  will  presume  that  you  finish  preparing  cotton  land  in  the 
foregoing  way  by  the  20th  of  February.  You  will  then  be- 
gin to  prepare  your  one  hundred  acres  of  com  land.  I  will 
presume  tnat  you  have  had  this  land  in  cotton  the  preceding 
year.  Now  you  must  take  vour  scooters  and  give  it  a  good, 
thorough  breaking.  Then  naul  out  your  cotton-seed  to  ma- 
nure your  com.  If  you  have  not  enough  of  these  to  manure 
your  whole  crop,  you  had  better  save  your  best  rotted  stable 
manure  to  help  out  the  cotton-seed,  and  supply  the  place  of 
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the  stable  manure,  so  taken  from  the  cotton  crop,  with  mold 
from  the  forest. 

The  20th  of  March  is  time  enough  to  commence  planting 
com.  K  you  finish  preparing  your  com  land  before  that 
time,  devote  yourself  up  to  that  date  to  the  task  of  fencinff, 
ditching,  &c.  Then  wnen  vou  begin  to  plant  com,  lay  ot 
your  rows  five  feet  apart,  <lropping  a  handful  of  cotton-seed 
every  three  feet  in  the  drill,  and  then  dropping  the  com  u^on 
the  seed.  These  should  not  be  thrown  down  m  a  close*  thick 
bunch,  but  should  be  scattered  in  being  thrown  down,  so  tnat  the 
roots  of  the  corn  in  going  downwards  should  have  no  barrier 
to  penetrate.  After  the  com  is  deposited  in  the  furrow,  then 
cover  with  a  scooter  furrow,  or  with  the  weeding-hoe. 

If  you  finish  planting  com  ever  so  soon,  do  not  begin  to 
plant  cotton  before  the  20th  of  April,  nor  even  at  that  date, 
unless  vou  have  finished  preparing  your  land,  as  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show.  Take  a  scooter  and  run  a  furrow  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  ridge  under  which  lies  the  manure  de- 
posited as  shown  heretofore.  If  the  point  of  the  scooter  goes 
down  and  reaches  the  manure  so  as  to  stir  it  up,  and  incor- 
porate it  more  fully  with  the  soil,  so  much  the  better.  Then 
with  your  tuminc  plows,  or  winged  scooters,  throw  the  dirt 
again  upon  the  ftrrow  opened  upon  the  ridge.  Two  scooter 
furrows,  so  thrown  upon  this  furrow,  will  leave  a  middle*  which 
can  be  plowed  only  by  one  shovel  furrow.  You  will  see  tnat  this 
second  operation  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  bedding  of  thej 
land.  If  you  wish  to  tend  your  crop  easily,  it  must  never 
be  dispensed  with,  because  by  the  time  you  get  your  com 
planted,  it  will  have  been  so  long  since  your  cotton  land  was 
first  plowed,  that  the  grass  will  have  come  up  upon  the 
ridge  where  your  cotton-seed  is  to  be  planted.  Ana  if  you 
do  not  kill  this  by  these  operations  proposed,  it  will  cause 
you  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  during  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop.  You  will  have  grass  in  abundance  coming  up,  and 
come  up  among  the  growing  cotton,  whichyou  cannot  aestroy 
without  greatly  endangering  the  stand.  This  grass  should  all 
be  destroyed  before  the  cotton  is  planted ;  for  then  you  can 
do  it  with  the  plow  with  one-fourth  the  labor,  that  it  will 
take  to  do  it  with  the  hoes  after  the  cotton  is  up,  besides  pre- 
venting any  danger  to  the  stand.  Let  me  repeat,  then,  that 
this  second  bedding  of  the  land  must  by  no  means  be  dis- 
pensed with,  it  matters  not  how  late  it  takes  you  to  accom- 
plish it 

I  will  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  reason  why  a  shovel 
may  be  used  in  breaking  out  the  middle  in  the  second  bed- 
ding is,  that  the  land  having  been  once  broken,  it  will  be  light 
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enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  broad  plow  in  the  second 
instance. 

After  the  second  bedding  is  completed,  then  begin  to  plant 
Take  a  short  scooter,  open  a  shallow  farrow  upon  the  ridge, 
strew  in  the  seed,  and  then  cover  with  a  boara  two  feet  long 
affixed  to  the  plow-stock,  said  board  having  a  notch  in  the 
centre  as  usual. 

Now  you  have  your  cotton  and  corn  manured  and  planted. 
I  shall  not  now  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  alter  cul- 
ture. Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  crops  should  have  frequent 
shallow  plowings — shallow,  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the 

§  rowing  crops  as  little  as  possible — ^frequent,  so  as  to  keep 
own  all  grass  and  weeds. 

By  the  time  you  have  got  all  your  corn  and  cotton  worked 
over  the  first  time,  your  wheat  will  be  ready  to  cut  This 
will  be  about  the  beginning  of  June.  As  soon  as  it  has  time 
to  dry  sufficiently  in  the  shock,  take  your  thrasher  to  the 
field  and  get  it  out  Then  carefully  stow  away  all  the  wheat 
straw  into  your  bam  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  your  cattle  in 
the  winter.  If  you  have  a  sumcient  quantity  of  shucks  to 
make  your  cattle  turn  up  their  noses  at  your  wheat  straw, 
feed  it  to  them  anyway.  What  they  do  not  eat  they  will 
trample  upon  and  convert  into  manure.  In  the  absence  of 
better  food,  they  may  be  supported  upon  wheat  straw,  espe- 
cially if  cut  up  by  means  of  a  cutter,  and  then  sprinkle  with 
salt-water.  The  wheat  itself  should  be  well  sunned,  and  then 
stowed  away  in  boxes.  Some  experienced  farmers  in  my 
county  always  throw  a  few  leaves  of  the  Pride  of  China  in 
among  the  wheat  to  keep  out  the  weevil. 

After  saving  your  wheat,  then  turn  your  attention  with  re- 
newed zeal  to  your  cotton  and  corn.  This  may  be  laid  by, 
by  the  middle  or  last  of  July.  If  there  is  an  interval  between 
laying  by  the  crop  and  pulling  fodder,  devote  it  assiduously 
to  general  improvements  upon  the  farm. 

After  the  fodder  is  saved,  which  it  will  take  to  the  middle 
of  August  to  accomplish,  you  will  have  two  more  weeks — until 
the  Ist  of  September — to  devote  to  general  improvements. 
Some  cotton  may  open  before  that  time,  but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend you  to  stop  to  pick  it  out  In  die  ideas  which  I  am 
about  to  advance  now,  I  know  almost  every  farmer  will  differ 
with  me.  The  usual  plan  is  to  attend  to  the  cotton  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everjr  thin^  else.  I  say  let  the  cotton  have  the 
time  and  attention  which  justly  belongs  to  it,  and  no  more. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  and  a  true  one  among  our  farmers, 
that  it  takes  just  as  much  time  to  save  a  short  cotton  crop  aa 
a  long  one.    This  should  not  be  so.    I  think  we  should  go  to 
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8ome  other  work  and  leave  the  cotton  to  open«  It  is  true  that 
winds  and  rains  and  storms  may  come  and  injure  the  staple, 
and  yon  may  get  a  fraction  less  for  your  cotton  crop  than  you 
otherwise  would.  But  recollect  that  the  time  which  you  save 
in  refraining  from  running  over  your  field  after  scattered  cot- 
ton is  worth  money  to  you  in  the  improved  system  of  tilla^ 
which  I  propose.  If  you  let  king  cotton  be  as  imperious  m 
his  demands  upon  you  as  he  usually  is,  you  will  be  attending 
to  his  commands  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the  25th  day 
of  December,  both  inclusive.  6ut  strip  him  of  a  portion  of 
his  assumed  royal  prerogative,  adopt  a  more  republican  sys- 
tem upon  your  farm,  ana  it  will  not  only  be  better  for  other 
E reductions  of  your  soil,  but  will,  in  the  end,  benefit  the  kinjr 
imself.  For  if  you  allow  him  to  have  his  own  way,  he  will 
soon  exhaust  your  soil,  so  that  neither  he  nor  any  thing  else 
can  flourish  upon  it.  But  devote  only  the  proper  time  and 
attention  to  cotton,  and  you  can  improve  your  land,  and  thus 
not  only  corn  and  wheat,  but  cotton  also  may  be  better  grown 
upon  it. 

Hien  I  would  say,  do  not  begin  to  pick  cotton  until  the 
Ist  of  September,  nor  even  then  unless  it  is  pretty  well  opened. 
Devote  August  to  pulling  fodder  and  to  improvements.  Then 
pick  cotton  all  the  month  of  September.  At  the  beginning 
of  October,  commence  to  gather  your  corn  and  seed  peas. 
After  this  is  furnished,  turn  youns  stock  npon  the  harvest 
field  to  glean  the  waste  corn  ana  peas.  Then  take  your 
wagons  and  carts,  and  haul  the  corn-stalks  up  in  piles  of 
sufficient  size  all  over  the  field,  putting  them  in  rait  pens. 
First  put  a  layer  of  stalks,  then  one  of  lime,  stable  manure, 
ashes,  &c. ;  then  another  layer  of  stalks  must  be  added, 
throwing  in  as  much  dirt,  vegetable  mold,  pea- vines,  green 
weeds,  &c.,  as  are  necessary  to  rot  the  whole  mass.  AU  the 
pile  must  then  be  thoroughly  wetted,  and  left  to  decay  until 
the  manure  is  needed  to  put  into  the  ground  the  next  time  the 
land  is  planted  in  com.  Say  you  do  this  in  October,  1858, 
then  in  November  you  sow  the  land  in  wheat,  and  it  will 
make  a  wheat  crop  in  1859.  In  1860  it  will  rest.  In  1861  it 
will  be  planted  in  cotton,  in  1862  in  com  again.  So  your 
piles  of  com-stalks  will  have  over  three  years  to  rot  and  make 
manure  from  the  time  you  put  them  up  until  you  wish  to  use 
them.  In  this  way  vou  may  make  a  plenty  of  manure  to 
your  hand,  in  your  neld,  to  manure  your  whole  com  crop. 
jRecollect  you  are  to  haul  out  and  put  up  with  your  corn- 
Btalks,  all  your  stable  manure,  scrapings  from  your  houses 
and  lots,  ashes,  and  all  the  lime  you  are  willing  to  buy,  so  as 
more  effectually  to  ferment  and  rot  the  whole  mass.    If  you 
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think  the  corn-stalks  are  not  sufficient  to  make  you  enough 
manure,  then  use  all  the  pea-vines,  weeds,  grass  and  leaves 
from  the  forest  which  youiiave  time  to  collect 

This  done,  if  you  have  any  interval  of  time  between  its  ac- 
complishment and  the  first  of  November,  devote  it  to  picking 
out  cotton.  About  the  first  of  November,  begin  and  sow  your 
wheat.  Take  all  the  cotton-seed  which  you  nave  ginnea  out 
and  put  them  upon  your  wheat  land.  This  is  all  the  manure 
which  you  have  now  to  spare  to  put  upon  wheat.  The  bal- 
ance of  your  cotton-seed  must  not  be  put  upon  your  com  land 
the  ensuing  spring,  but  must  be  saved  for  the  wheat  crop  to 
be  sown  in  the  fau  of  1869. 

After  your  cotton  is  picked  out,  which  should  be  by  the 
25th  of  December,  you  should  then,  after  the  negroes  have 
had  their  Christmas  holidays,  begin  and  haul  up  all  the  cot- 
ton-stalks, putting  them  in  pens,  and  throwing  in  weeds, 
leaves,  lime,  ashes,  stable  manure,  &c.,  as  you  have  done  in 
case  of  the  corn-stalks.  This  mass  will  have  three  years  te 
rot  before  bein^  used  to  manure  cotton  the  next  time  the 
land  is  planted  m  cotton.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  propose  to 
manure  com  with  manure  made  of  com  stalks,  and  cotton 
with  manure  made  of  cotton-stalks,  so  that  like  may  produce 
like — an  important  item. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  will  take  several  years  to  get  full  into 
the  plan  of  manuring  which  I  propose.  In  the  meantime  the 
best  shift  possible  must  be  made  to  manure  all  the  land  plant- 
ed, which  can  be  done  by  raking  up  all  the  vegetable  mold, 
&c.,  which  can  be  collected  upon  the  plantation,  together  with 
cotton-seed,  stable  manure,  leaves  trodden  in  your  lots,  &c.,  &c 
But  the  heaps  of  com  and  cotton-stalks  must  not  be  disturbed 
before  the  expiration  of  three  years. 

In  the  first  place,  you  put  up  your  corn-stalks  when  you  go 
to  sow  your  wheat.  These  wul  lie  and  rot  three  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  can  be  used  to  manure  with 
when  the  land  is  planted  in  com  again. 

In  the  next  place,  you  put  up  your  cotton-stalks  after  pick- 
ing out  your  cotton,  so  as  to  make  manure  three  years  after- 
wards, when  the  land  is  planted  in  cotton  again. 

In  the  third  place,  you  use  your  cotton-seed  to  manure  your 
wheat  crop. 

In  the  fourth  place,  you  rest  one-fourth  of  your  arable  land 
every  fourth  year ;  and  the  foregoing  plan  of  manuring  and 
rest  are  the  leading  features  of  me  system  of  improved  agri- 
culture which  I  propose  for  the  South. 
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ART.  III.-THE  PORT  ROYAL  EKTERPRISE. 

Thotjoh  ire  do  not  agree  with  the  author  of  the  followiog  article  upon  some 
pointy  we  yet  aceord  it  an  appearance  in  onr  pages.  The  public  are  familiar 
with  the  efforts  recently  made  by  Mr.  George  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
call  attention  to  the  unrivalled  advantages  possessed  by  Port  Royal,  in  that 
State,  as  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city.  The  author  of  the  present  article 
has  a  plan  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  enterprise,  which  we  have  not 
spaoe  to  insert,  but  which  he  will  communicate  to  all  desirous  of  information 
if  addressed  at  Beaufort,  S.  G.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  education  and  character, 
has  been  practically  engaged  in  extending  the  cotton  factory  system  in  Georgia, 
and  was  among  the  very  earliesti  if  not  the  earliest,  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  Port  Royal  harbor.    In  behalf  of  his  proposed  enterprise,  he  claims — 

**  The  nineteenth  century  will  take  no  theory  that  does  not  lead  to  practical 
results;  nor  is  it  satisfied  with  operations  of  which  it  does  not  understand  the 
philosophy.  None  but  slaveholders  can  reconcile  practical  slavery  with  iheo' 
retie  liberty.  The  Port  Royal  enterprise  attempts  this,  and  has  a  still  higher 
reach.  It  aims  to  *  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man;'  and  as  one  step  thereto, 
proposes  to  meet  the  fanaticism  and  love  of  power  of  the  old  Puritan  leaven, 
oy  fostering  a  sympathy  between  the  slaveholder  and  the  great  middle  class, 
which  is  shaping  its  destiny  on  the  broad  fields  of  the  West,  and  uniting  the 
whole  by  the  bonds  of  a  well  understood  mutual  interest  and  policy  with 
England,  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  Bible,  and  constitutional  liberty  in 
Europe." 

No  great  principle  in  politics  can  ever  be  settled  till  its 
bearing  on  tne  domestic  relations  of  the  people  be  fnlly  un- 
derstood or  accepted  by  them ;  and  the  answer  which  each 
man  gives  to  the  question,  "how  will  this  effect  your  fireside,'* 
determines  the  character  of  his  sentiments  towards  it.  But 
the  relations  of  a  people  to  the  rest  of  the  world  often  neces- 
sarily overrule  private  preferences  in  public  matters,  and 
even  when  no  political  influences  exist,  geographical,  geolo- 
^cal,  and  climatic  features  cannot  fail  to  modinr  them.  But 
mese  ^reat  natural  agencies  exercise  a  potential  influence  on 
the  political  connections  of  a  people,  and  in  no  country  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  United  States.  Parties  and  politi- 
cians may  rage  and  spout  as  they  will ;  but  rivers,  mountains, 
and  agricultural  productions  will  rule  the  ballot-box  at  last. 
Seward  overlooked  this  when  he  pronounced  the  doom  of  the 
Southern  States;  and  the  Southern  patriot  ignores  it  when 
be  sees  his  last  hope  in  secession.  The  power  of  this  Union 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Southj  and  cannot  he  taJcen  from  her 
till  she  permits  herself  to  be  shorn  of  her  strength  by  the 
Delilah  oi  party  devotion.  At  present  she  appears  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies ;  but  her 
bonds  are  only  seven  new  cords,  which  she  will  snap  when 
she  really  perceives  that  the  Philistines  are  upon  her.  Should 
she  not  however  listen  to  the  alarm  when  her  ears  should  be 
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open,  she  will  only  have  those  to  tliank  who  have  so  often 
cried,  "wolf,  wolf,"  at  shadows. 

The  South  has  a  destiny  to  fulfill ;  and  what  it  is,  may  be 
inferred  by  a  slight  glance  at  the  history  of  Government, 
which  shows  us  man  struggling  in  a  great  fight  of  afflictions 
towards  repose — something /feoS;? — something  on  which  to  rest 
in  quiet — whilst  the  individual  exercises  himself  in  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  constitution  of  England  theoreUoauy  secures 
this;  and  is  perhaps  as  perfect  as  may  ever  be  hoped  for 
while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  but  pracUcaUy  it  fails ; 
for  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  Englishman  is  a  fantasm,  uniil 
a  dm/sfood^  shelter^  and  clothing  shall  be  obtainable  by  eveiy^ 
man  for  a  fair  day's  work.  The  man  who  cannot  do  this  is 
the  slave  of  his  necessities,  and,  therefore,  of  those  who  can 
create  or  relieve  them.  In  this  way,  capital,  associated  for 
protection  and  increase,  has,  under  various  names  or  class  in- 
terests, seized  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  is  paramount,  till  at 
last  millions  of  people  have  no  other  rights  than  that  of  seek- 
ing employment  where  it  may  be  fowna!  The  result  is,  that 
human  bone  and  muscle  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  market; 
and  human  life  even  has  been  held  as  less  valuable  than  that 
of  the  beasts  of  chase.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
dense  population,  where  power  is  in  the  hand  of  a  few ;  and 
as  power  always  eoes  with  property,  the  founders  of  the 
American  form  oi  the  Britisn  government,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  an  "  aristocratic"  class,  decreed  the  abrogation  of 
the  rights  of  primogeniture.  But  the  division  of  property 
cannot  raise  wages  beyond  the  world's  standard,  for  demand 
will  meet  with  supplv  as  long  as  there  is  a  channel  of  com- 
munication, till  finally  a  fair  day's  support  for  a  fair  day's 
labpr  must  become  the  normal  relation  of  the  money  and 
muscle  powel"  of  the  best  possible  state  of  society.  The  Bible, 
itself,  wliich  promises  miJlennid  beatitude,  says,  "  the  poor 
ye  will  always  have  with  you."  But  in  the  most  equal  state 
of  society,  where  labor,  for  labor's  worth,  were  the  rule,  wife 
and  family  would  be  a  costly  luxurv  to  the  laboring  man, 
who  receives  but  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for  himsSf,  and 
the  cheapest  terms  on  which  ne  could  give  them  all,  would 
be  to  pledge  his  own  and  their  future  labor  for  present  sup- 
port ;  yet,  what  a  terrible  sacrifice  this  would  be  for  a  man, 
with  the  aspiring  and  progressive  mind  of  the  Japhetan,  even 
though  receiving  no  more  light  than  do  all  those  who  "  have 
the  gospel  preacned  to  thenv'  He  would  be  a  slave,  by  his 
own  act,  till  an  accumulating  debt  were  paid  from  wages 
daily  consumed,  and  liable  to  be  suspended  oy  sickness  or  ae- 
cident.  But  suppose  the  common  wealth  taxed  to  supply 
kooses  of  refuge  and  support  for  those  who  could  not  work ; 
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is  it  not  evident  that  there  wonM  be  necessary  a  discretionary 

Eower  to  determine  who  deserved  protection,  and  who  could 
elp  himself,  and  that  to  determine  without  the  power  to 
compel,  would  still  leave  die  idle  and  the  shiftless  on  the 
public  hands?  Suppose  even  that  shelter  and  clothing  were 
80  cheap,  that  one  man's  work,  expended  on  articles  ot  taste, 
would  support  five  or  more  persons,  the  burden  is  only  re- 
moved to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  power  to  compel  must  still 
remain  somewhere,  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  be  unavoid- 
able.   There  must  be  a  basis  class. 

In  England  the  free  man  makes  this  class,  and  is  miserable: 
in  Amenca,  the  naturally  "  submissive  knee-bender" — the  ne- 
gro—constitutes it,  and  being  in  his  place,  is  happy.  In  the 
former  countrjr  there  is  a  pauper  class,  which  struggles  and 
groans  in  a  vain  effort  to  rise  to  the  mark  of  its  high  calling; 
m  the  latter,  there  is  Kpawper  doss,  made  so,  against  a  current 
which  urges  it  upwards,  oy  its  vicious  propensity  to  sink ; 
but  which,  at  the  South,  cannot  even  exist  against  the  silent 
inertia  of  the  compact  African  horde,  which  gnaws  away  the 
petty  pickings  and  stealings  on  which  it  subsists.  In  both 
countnes  there  is  this  basts  dasSy  whose  wages  are  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing  at  the  most;  and  on  it,  in  various  degrees  of 
security,  contentment  and  repose,  rests  the  great  pyramidal 
mass  of  the  solid  people,  the  State,  the  working,  fighting,  tow- 
ering energy,  which  Duilds  up  empires  by  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  between  minute  particles,  and  in  the  pursuits  of 
individual  aggrandizement,  makes  public  greatness  and 
wealth. 

It  is  in  overlooking  its  basis  that  the  American  mind  has 
confounded  the  progress  of  the  Republic  with  the  progress  of 
free  institutions  and  universal  suffrage.  Without  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor  to  support  the  toiling  masses  of  the  North, 
in  a  state  above  the  wages  of  a  day's  support,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  boasted  univereal  sunrage,  which  was  never  in- 
tended could  have  had  an  existence  at  all— -as  it  is  even  now 
doubtful  how  long  the  attraction  of  high  wages,  operating  on 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  will  allow  it  to  remain  within 
reacn  of  the  full  purse  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  close  of  the  Southern  market  to  the  North 
would  soon  teach  the  overgrown  Croesus  of  New  England, 
that  the  bayonet  is  a  better  guardian  for  the  purse  than  the 
ballot-box,  based  on  the  school-house  and  town  meetings, 
while  the  loss  of  a  crop  would  be  the  signal  for  the  collapse 
of  England's  great  mercantile  system.  If  so,  the  South  has 
nothing  to  fear ;  while  it  has  every  inducement  to  examine 
into  the  means  available  in  its  basis-labor,  for  the  patriotic 
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purpose  of  establishing  its  conservative  inflaence  on  an  im- 
moveable substratum,  existing  in  the  nature  qf  things — in  tlu 
earth  itself. 

The  first  step  towards  this  may  be  found  in  satisfying  our- 
selves, that  the  real  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  sections  is 
this :  slavery  has  been  a  blessmg  to  all  classes — to  the  negro 
first,  and  then  to  the  master,  but  chieflv  to  that  great  inter- 
mediate class  of  non-slaveholders  whicn  controls  the  ballot- 
box.  But  unfortunately  for  the  South,  the  eflfect  of  her  "  one 
staple"  industry  has  been  to  make  the  North  her  carrier  and 
her  manufacturer,  so  that  the  profits  of  transportation  and 
conversion  have  remained  out  of  ner  borders  to  furnish  wages, 
in  pursuit  of  which,  too  large  a  portion  of  her  white  laborers 
have  left  her.  The  great  nuddle  class,  having  a  deep  interest 
in  slavery,  is  at  the  JN'orth.  Now  capital,  wide  awake  to  its 
interests,  having  converted  Southern  wealth  through  the 
agency  of  this  middle  class  to  its  own  use,  would  fix  it  per- 
manently where  it  could  be  most  easily  handled.  To  do  this, 
it  seeks  to  aectionalize  parties,  and  has  even  declared  that  the 
dominant  race  must  dwell  as  masters  at  the  North,  leaving 
slavery  in  the  South  to  be  supported  by  Northern  bayonets, 
and  managed  by  overseers.  This  the  planters  do  not  approve, 
and  look  to  new  territories  and  an  increase  of  population  to 
defeat.  How  to  increase  this  popiHabiony  thus  hecomes  a  vital 
^icestion  to  the  South:  to  give  it  a  practical  answer  i$  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Port  Royal  erUerpriae. 

Secession  cannot  effect  it,  unless,  if,  as  some  suppose,  the 
drain  has  been  produced  by  the  operations  of  the  General 
Government ;  wnile  the  only  benefit  of  the  Union — strength 
abroad,  and  repose  at  home — would  not  be  enhanced ;  for  re- 
move the  pressure  from  the  North,  which  now  unites  the 
South,  on  one  common  subject,  and  sectional  jealousies,  poli- 
cal  aspirants,  and  the  disputes  of  upper  and  lower  countries 
would  soon  arise,  even  more  strongly  than  now,  between  the 
North  and  South,  from  the  fact  that  such  are  generally  bitter 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  area  to  which  they  are  con- 
fined. The  Southwest  has  its  capital  in  New  Orleans  and  its 
interests  in  the  Mississippi.  The  South  has  Mobile  and  the 
Gulf.  The  Southwest,  Texas  and  its  Mexican  relations.  The 
Southeast,  Brunswick,  Femandria,  Savannah,  and  Charleston. 
While  Virginia  has  Norfolk  and  its  iron  interest,  its  tobacco, 
and  its  rival,  Baltimore.  So  that,  at  last,  we  would  but 
change  the  area  of  battle,  and  make  a  more  internecine  war 
than  that  we  now  wage.  Even,  at  the  best,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  reunion  ofaUU>  regulate  the  more  restless,  (tcAtcA 
exists  nowy)  or  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  like  the  present  one 
iu  Europe,  would  certainly  arise. 
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The  ratoration  qf  the  dove-trade  cannot  do  ity  as  an  exami- 
nation into  the  caases  of  the  present  state  of  thin^  will  show. 

In  all  non-commercial  countries  it  is  observable  that  the 
inequalities  in  social  comfort  are  least,  for  the  agricultural 
class  is  there  necessarily  the  mass,  and  its  limited  commerce 
takes  this  form.  The  family  cultivate  the  grounds  of  the 
small  farmers,  and  have  but  nttle  left,  after  consumption,  for 
sale.  But  the  numerous  articles  of  handiwork  found  in  a 
house  are  offered  in  barter  at  the  village  shop  for  the  produc- 
tions of  another  house ;  the  shop-keeper  takes  all  for  goods, 
and  sells  at  a  small  profit :  his  surplus  he  sends  to  the  whole- 
sale dealers  in  the  separate  articles,  and  a  number  of  these  to 
the  exporter,  taking  in  return  foreign  goods.  These  return 
to  the  oasis  class  by  the  same  process,  and  thus  a  little  internal 
trade  is  generated,  the  profits  on  which  give  employment  to 
a  middle  class,  and,  in  keeping  it  up,  gives  working  and 
fitting  men  to  the  nation. 

JBut  when  capita  is  invested  in  large  operations,  the  small 
artisan  at  his  fireside  is  crowded  out :  he  nas  nothing  to  sell, 
nothing  to  buv  with,  and  commerce  dwindles,  unless  it  have 
a  foreign  market  to  supply  the  raw  material  for  its  manufac- 
tures. The  laborer  becomes  the  servant  of  the  wages  payer. 
If  the  profits  of  commerce  makes  large  wages  possible,  he 
gets  them:  if  not,  he  gets  what  he  can;  hut  the  invariable 
result  is  the  deet/rucfUon  of  the  small  land  ovmersy  and  the 
building  up  of  a  powerful  associated  cajntal.  Witness  Eng- 
land and  Is  ew  England.  But  a  "  one  staple  industry'^  pro- 
duces precisely  the  same  effect.  It  is  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  is  carried  at  once  to  the  shipper,  leaving  no  profits 
on  which  a  middle  class  may  be  supported.  So  that,  unless 
the  producer  become  the  consumer  or  all  he  receives  in  re- 
turn, he  cannot  carry  on  a  commercial  system  up  to  his  abili- 
ties of  producing.  But  the  avenge  production  of  the  Union 
is  about  ten  dollars  of  exportable  articles,  and  its  import 
eleven  dollars  per  capita ;  and,  of  these,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  negro  consumes  out  little.  The  master  then  must  con- 
sume more  than  his  share  of  imports,  or  he  must  exchange 
with  those  who  supply  him  with  something  else  that  he  wants. 
This  want  is  supplied  the  planter  in  the  products  of  that  very 
middle  class,  wnich  he  has  lost  and  the  T^ortli  appropriated, 
and  now  tries  to  use  as  an  instrument  for  fixing  forever  on  the 
South,  subordination  in  the  TJmon.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  final 
consumer,  the  planter  finds  it  cheaper  to  carry  his  foreign 
^oods  direct  from  Europe  to  the  North,  as  he  saves  transporta- 
tion thereby,  and  receive^,  with  fewer  handlings,  the  products 
of  the  North  taken  in  exchange  for  a  part  of  Siem.  So  as  he 
has  no  ships,  and  pays  all  the  wages  of  hsibor,  is  it  wonderful 
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that  he  loses  money  as  well  as  the  people^  who  should  be  em- 
ployed at  his  door,  and  gradually  grows  poor,  and  compara- 
tively recedes  in  importance  ana  political  power? 

But  to  increase  a  population  that  produces  and  does  not 
coneume  at  the  same  rate,  would  be  to  build  up  to  a  greater 
height  the  ladder  by  which  the  North  has  so  far  overtopped 
us,  and,  therefore,  to  restore  the  davertrade^  would  be  to  con- 
firm the  strength  of  the  North,  except  in  so  far  as  a  few  addi- 
tional votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  might  be  used 
against  an  overwhelming  money  power.  On  tlie  contrary, 
every  white  man  added  to  our  number  gives  us  a  full  vote, 
and  adds  his  power  of  consumption  to  our  ability  to  cast  off 
our  commercial  subjugation  to  the  North,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  productions  in  mechanical  industry  would  be  afforded 
us  cheaper  by  the  cost  of  transportation,  plus  his  consumption 
of  other  home  productions. 

Tlie  North  has  long  understood  this  matter;  and  all  this  cry 
about  the  rights  of  free  labor  is,  because  she  fears  we  are  be- 
ginning to  awake  to  it.  But  while  the  foreign  commerce  of 
a  people  is  important,  as  affording  an  outlet  for  their  surplus 
produce,  the  real  industrial  strength  of  a  nation  depends  on 
Its  internal  commerce.  In  the  elements  of  this,  the  South  is 
pre-eminently  rich;  and  if  she  would  but  use  them,  would 
find  herself  the  power  of  the  Union.  The  Northwest,  East, 
and  South,  have  each  their  separate  interests  and  productions, 
but  the  "backbone  of  the  Union,"  extending  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  falls  Of  tlie  rivers  in  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  has 
more  of  the  elements  of  prosperity  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Commencing  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  its  north- 
em  terminus  connects  with  the  whole  of  British  America ;  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  coal  and  iron  abound ;  in 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  wheat,  cattle,  and  horses 
flourish,  while  coal,  copper,  and  ^old  is  not  wanting ;  and  on 
the  South,  lies  the  cotton,  and  rice,  and  sugar,  ot  Greorgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  The  whole  area  abounds  with 
the  finest  water-power,  and  the  healthy  mountain  region  gush- 
ing in  mineral  springs,  has  charms  for  a  population  or  the 
highest  kind.  The  commerce  of  the  West,  ascending  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  big  Sandy,  would  be  as  near  to  Port 
Royal  as  to  New  York,  while  tbe  Savannah  river  would  give 
it  transportation  for  much  of  the  distance.  On  Port  Royal  is 
an  area  of  sea  islands,  beautiful  and  healthy  as  can  be  desired, 
eight  hundred  miles  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  than 
New  York,  and  reached  from  Europe  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  by  a  more  desirable  route.  When  the  whole  North  is 
one  sheet  of  ice  and  snow,  every  step  to  the  South  becomes 
more  temperate  and  open,  while  the  internal  commerce,  fonnd- 
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ed  OH  diverse  productions,  will  give  employment  to  a  dense 
population.  The  bay  of  Port  Koyal  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
equal,  to  that  of  New  York;  and  there  are  at  least  five  sites 
available  for  cities  on  its  shores,  while,  by  water  channels,  it 
connects  with  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  the  rice  fields  of 
the  Waccamaw,  and  all  the  intermediate  shores  as  far  back 
as  the  falls  of  the  rivers.  The  trade  of  the  Northwest  already 
is  turned  down  the  Mississippi. 

As  if  preserved  by  Providence,  for  some  great  purpose,  this 
noble  bay  has  been  lost  sight  of  almost  entirely,  and  is  now 
open  to  those  who  will  go  in  and  possess  it  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  large  extent  of  country 
already  intersected  with  railroads,  and  it  wants  but  popula- 
tion to  develop  its  superior  advantages. 

By  bindinff  this  to  the  valley  of  V  irrinia  by  a  continuation 
of  the  roads  already  commenced,  the  whole  force  of  the  *'back 
bone^'  might  be  made  available  for  the  lakes,  the  gulf,  or  the 
cea-coast,  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  no  enemy  could  enter 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  or  the 
Carolinas,  witliout  finding  powerful  armies  on  its  flanks,  and 
in  front.  It  is  the  military  hey  of  the  Union^  and  Virginia 
and  Carolina  of  the  Southern  States  hold  it  in  their  hands. 

The  policy  of  England  is  changing.  Experience  has  proved 
the  fiillacy  of  her  benevolent  views  towards  the  negro  race, 
and  the  threatened  loss  of  India  has  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
necessity  of  drawing  closer  the  bands  of  Union  between 
herself  and  the  cotton-growing  States  of  the  South,  and  cul- 
tivating that  party  whose  liberal  commercial  views  favor  her 
access  to  American  markets.  Her  capital  stands  ready  to  aid 
t«  in  an  enterprise  that  would  give  her  cheaper  and  better 
cotton  for  her  looms,  and  a  direct  route  for  her  return  cargoes 
to  the  heart  of  the  great  West.  As  the  bulwark  of  Protestant- 
ism and  of  constitutional  and  Bible  liberty  in  Europe,  she  may 
stand  in  need  of  our  sympathies ;  and  m  no  ueople  can  she 
find  **  her  young  lions"  more  surely,  than  in  me  prosperous, 
wealthy,  and  chivalrous  planters,  bound  to  her  by  the  bonds 
of  interest.  To  bring  about  a  clearly  understood  moral  alliance 
and  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  between  ourselves  and 
that  great  nation,  would  be  an  effort  worthy  of  the  highest 
statesmanship  of  both  countries.  On  the  part  of  the  South  it 
would  be  the  best  nullification  and  the  most  fatal  sucession, 
whilst  it  would  be  patriotism  made  practical,  in  curbing  a 
power  in  the  "  Empire  State^  (signincant  name)  becoming 
dangerous  to  the  Republic. 

Moreover,  the  deleterious  influence  of  her  unhealthy  ma- 
lerial  progress,  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  intellect  and 
morals  of  New  England,  and  that  influence^  through  the  press 
o 
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of  the  dajy  may  be  met  bv  a  more  thorough  infueiofi  of  dam- 
tian  character  mto  one  eaucatioBal  STStem.  Our  eler^  are 
as  zealous  as  any  body  of  teachers  in  the  world;  but,  owing  to 
our  scattered  ponidatioQ,  their  field  of  labor  is  an  exceedingly 
toilsome  one.  Ijie  concentration  of  people  around  such  a  hay 
as  Fort  Bojal,  would  giye  a  new  centre  from  which  the  ex- 
ample of  a  thorQUffh  system  of  education  in  the  hand  of  the 
clergy,  tempered  by  lay  association,  might  be  diffused  to 
ererj  comer  of  our  broad  land,  while  the  wise  disposition  of 
the  lands  selected  as  the  site  of  cities  might  enable  us  to  make 
them  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
popular  mind,  for  the  funds  to  carry  it  out.  That  a  fi'ee  peo- 
ple should  be  educated  and  relidousy  is  almost  an  axiom,  but 
that  a  race,  trusted  like  the  planters,  with  carrying  out  a 
divine  ordinance,  should  rest  on  the  Bible,  is  quite  so. 

An  agricultural  population  is  generally  a  comparatively 
virtuous  population ;  and  in  spite  of  anti-rentism,Mormonisa)« 
Free4ove  societies,  &c.  in  our  coimtry,  will  always  be  found 
a  safe  and  law-abiding  class.  Universal  suffrage  wiU  be  safe 
in  their  hands.  Bnt  in  ovir  cities,  there  is  a  terrible  element 
of.  anarchy  and  misrule  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  demagogue 
in  the  vicious  of  the  pow  and  reckless.  As  their  power  of 
evil  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  right  of  suffrage,  to  accord 
that  right  to  none  but  propertjr-holders,  would  be  a  safe  ex- 
periment, and  perfectly  justinable  on.  the  ground  that  the 
benefits  of  protection,  and  the  advantage  of  contact  with  capi- 
tal, are  a  ^>od  return  for  poll-tax  and  public  services^  without 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  tax  proper^  in  which  taey  have 
no  interest. 

We  find  that  the  most  wcnrthless,  in&ulM>rdinat6y  and  misera- 
ble of  our  negroes  are  those  who  are  allowed  to  ^^  Ure  Uieir 
time,"  and  who  assimilate  with  the  worst  of  our  wUte  popu- 
lation, and  form  a  connecting  line  between  them^  and  the  welt 
satisfied  and  orderly  agricultural  laborers.  Working  badly, 
and  at  low  wa^^es,  they  drive  out  the  betta:  class  <n  white 
mechanics,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  little  work  they  accom- 
plish, and  their  recklesmess  about  employment,  makes  tiiem 
the  nK>st  expensive  laborers  that  can  l>e  had.  The  ccmse- 
quence  is,  that  the  Southern  people  pay  the  most  extravagant 
price  for  inferior  work,  cm*  are  obliged  to  import  artidee  of 
prime  necessity  from  the  North.  &is  is  one  great  cause  of 
our  inferiority  in  wealth ;  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  4rain,  a 
new  city  would  be  the  proper  spot  en  which  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  banishing  the  negro  from  the  trades.  Again,  99 
things  now  exist,  slavery  and  free-soil  stand  morally  on  a  line 
too  £arply  defined  f^  a  peacefdl  discussion  of  their  individual 
claims,    llie  North  must  use  free  lab<»:;  the  extremeSouth  cap- 
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aot^t  on  withont  alayes.  Patriotism  would  suggest  the  inter- 
position of  a  third,  partaking  of  hoth,  between.  This  mi^bt 
be  found  in  confining  the  negro  to  domestic  and  field  service, 
and  learning  the  mechanical  pursuits  to  the  exclusive  occupa- 
tion of  the  whites. 

With  a  growing  commercial  city  on  the  sea-board,  where 
the  lar^t  vessels  could  ride  in  health  and  safety,  and  where 
port  charges,  wharf  expenses,  provisions,  and  naval  stores 
would  be  cheap,  and  a  large  area  open  to  the  enterprise  of 
men  of  small  capital,  would  not  the  cotton  and  rice  trade  con- 
centrate there,  as  at  its  natural  centre,  and  thus  afford  us 
some  hopes  of  counterbalancing  the  tremendous  power  of 
New  York  ?  Then,  in  seeking  uie  population  of  the  Korth- 
west  as  consumers  for  the  return  trade,  would  not  the  whole 
mountain  region  be  traversed  with  a  current  of  trade,  that 
would  soon  give  us  a  Southern  Kew  England  in  the  central 
mountain  range,  with  the  commercial  and  popular  element 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  the 
whole  anord  the  field  of  enterprise,  the  want  of  which  is  so 
much  felt  at  present  by  Southern  men  who  have  sons  to  pro- 
vide for? 

Between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  lies  the  ^at  bay  of 
Port  Boyal,  having  all  the  natural  advantages  ana  the  health 
desirable  in  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city.  To  establish 
such,  it  is  desirable  to  draw  to  it  men  of  enterprise,  who  have 
their  fortunes  to  make,  and  who  desire  to  give  their  children 
religious  and  educational  advantages,  or  a  spot  where  they 
are  likely  to  find  openings  for  business  as  thev  grow  up.  To 
do  this,  uie  following  place  has  been  jproposea. 

Port  Boyal  island  is  some  five  mues  wide,  by  about  ten 
long.  On  one  side  lies  Beaufort  river,  accessible  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Beaufort  to  vessels  as  lai*ge  as  any  that  can  reach 
Charleston.  On  the  other  is  Broad  river,  two  miles  wide, 
land-locked,  and  deep  enough  to  fioat  the  largest  steam  fri- 
gates. Between  the  two,  Battery  river  is  interposed,  forming 
a  natural  dock  in  which  the  great  Leviathan  could  fioat,  with 
her  yard-arms  over  the  land.  Jerrichoe  Neck  makes  an 
irregular  polygon  between  the  town  of  Beaufort,  on  the  east, 
and  Hazzard's  creek  on  the  west ;  the  south,  east,  and  west 
sides  being  bounded  by  water,  and  the  north  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  two  saltwater  creeks.  The  area  is  per 
hf^  ^uite  fifteen  square  miles.  On  the  east  lies  Beaufort, 
with  its  churches,  school-houses,  stores,  wharves  and  estab- 
lished societnr.  On  the  west  lies  a  traet  of  land  which  has 
been  proved  nealthy  by  the  experi^ice  of  two  generations,  and 
especially  by  the  residence  of  m^  own  famihr  thereon  for  the 
last  three  years,  summer  and  winter*    On  tne  south  are  cot- 
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ton-fields  cut  off  from  Parry's  island  hj  Archer's  creek. 
These  two  last  points  it  is  proposed  to  divide  into  lots,  which 
shall  be  leased,  on  a  jwouna-rent  snflScient  to  pay  a  small 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  and  to  supply  schools  and 
churches  to  all  the  property-holders,  which  tne  tax  on  the 
water-lots  will  serve  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  building  of 
wharves,  to  be  the  property  of  the  land  owners. 


ART.  IV.-REACTION  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATIOH. 

No  epoch  in  the  annals  of  history  will  stand  out  more 
prominently  and  distinctly  than  that  m  which  we  live.  It  is 
the  a^e  of  reformation  run  mad— of  liberty  degenerated  into 
licentiousness.  The  world  was  "too  much  governed"  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation.  It  never  occurred  to  mankind  that 
it  might  be  "  too  little  governed."  In  their  haste  to  remedy 
existing  and  generally  acknowledged  evils,  they  first  asserted 
"  the  nght  of  private  judgment,"  forgetting  tnat  man,  as  a 
social  animal,  was  a  mere  member  of  the  being,  society,  and 
must,  like  bees  and  ants,  have  a  very  limited  nght  of  private 
judgment,  else  society  would  cease  to  exist;  and  man  cannot 
live  outside  of  society.  The  good,  great,  and  wise  men  (Lu- 
ther and  Calvin)  saw  the  mischievous  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  hence  Calvin  burnt  (very  properly)  a  zealot  for 
asserting  it,  and  Luther,  for  the  same  reason,  excommunica- 
ted more  than  the  Pope. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  showed  much  conservative 
good  sense  when  they  hung  dissenters.  "  You  may  have  what 
religion  you  please,  but  we  have  ours,  and  our  peaceful  and 
prosperous  society  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  your  attempts  at 
propaganding,  as  Uncle  Toby  said  to  the  fly,  or  Abraham  to 
Lot,  '  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,'  *  you  take  the 
right  hand  and  we  will  take  the  left,'  *  settle  somewhere  else, 
and  enjoy  what  religion  you  please.' " 

Mormonism  is  teaching  us  the  absurdity  and  impractica- 
bility of  the  extreme  doctrines  of  religious  freedom.  They 
only  propose  bigamy  as  a  religious  ordinance.  Human  sacri- 
fice, so  far  as  our  researches  extend,  has  been  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  all  societies  a  universal  religious  institution.  Would 
we,  under  the  plea  of  religious  freedom^  permit  its  revival  ? 

We  propose  no  new  legislation  on  this  subject,  because  a 
long  experience  as  a  practicing  lawyer  satisfies  us  that  grand 
juries  will  enforce  religious  concurrence  and  orthodoxy  by 
punishing  all  heresy  as  an  offense  "  oantra  honos  mwesP  We 
lire,  in  theory,  a  very  radical  people ;  in  practice,  the  most 
^nservative  in  the  world. 
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The  two  next  gross  errors,  growing  out  of  the  reformation, 
were — ^first,  that  the  money  power  beheaded  and  supplanted 
the  Stuarts  and  Bourbons.  The  rule  of  this  money  power 
has:  been  found  less  generous,  and  far  meaner,  more  exacting 
and  cruel,  than  that  of  kings.  Secondly — in  denying  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  they  asserted  the  divine  right  without 
control  or  limitation  of  every  vul^r  husband  and  father  in 
the  country;  but  vulgar  husbands  and  fathers  luxuriate  in 
tyranny,  and  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America  show 
a  greater  amount  of  cruelty  and  oppression  practiced  by  them 
than  by  aH  the  crowned  heads  in  the  world  ever  perpetrated. 

Human  equality,  as  maintained  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  out  a  fair  deduction  from  the  "  social  con- 
tract," for  it  was  a  natural  presumption  that  men,  in  entering 
into  society,  surrendered  ana  retained  equal  amounts  of  right; 
and  being  equals  before,  would  be  equals  afterwards.  In  fact 
they  never  entered  into  society,  but  were  bom  in  it,  for  it  is 
BB  old  as  man. 

The  climax  of  folly  and  of  anarchy  remained  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  Adam  Smith  and  the  political  economists  who  have 
succeeded  him.  They  openly  and  boldly  raised  the  banner 
of  no-ffovemment ;  for  their  maxims,  of  ^^  Laissez-faire^^^  or 
"  Let  Alone,"  "  The  world  is  governed  too  much,"  *'  Demand 
will  regulate  supply,"  &c.,  without  any  scientific  limitation 
or  definite  restriction  annexed,  as  inevitably  lead  to  free  love, 
agrarianisms,  no-government,  and  all  the  other  isms,  as  they 
do  to  free  trade. 

We  have  examined  Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  this  (pre- 
tended) system  of  philosophy,  with  some  care.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  dunce  and  charlatan.  Without  knowing  what  he 
was  about,  in  one  part  of  his  book,  he  has  written  an  excel- 
lent defence  of  the  protective  system,  which  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  refute.  "  Father  Homer  sometimes  slept,"  but  none 
but  a  father  Adam  could  have  slept  as  profoundly  as  our  phi- 
losopher. His  successors  have  copied  his  errors  without  even 
affecting  his  originality. 

We  agree  with  the  South  that  a  protective  tariff  imposed 
by  the  General  Government  is  unconstitutional;  but  the 
iNorth  thinks  differently.  Hence,  we  have  a  compromise 
tariff— a  revenue  tariff  that  affords,  we  think,  ample  inciden- 
tal protection.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  when  the  meas- 
ures of  Government  cease  to  be  compromise  measures,  the 
section,  whose  voice  and  whose  interests  are  unheeded,  will 
be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  We 
moreover  agree  with  the  South  that  protection,  by  the  sepa- 
rate State  governments,  is  both  just  and  expedient. 
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We,  therefore,  higUy  approve  of  the  aid  given  to  edaea* 
tion,  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  of  the  license 
system,  of  the  prohibition  of  pedaling,  &c.,  &t.  The  South 
is  now,  in  theory  and  practice,  the  most  thoroughly  conser- 
vative, and,  of  conseauence,  the  most  thoroughlv  anti-free 
trade  of  any  portion  of  civilized  Christendom,  it  nas  turned 
over  this  anarchical  theory  to  socialists,  free-lovers,  abolition- 
ists, no-government  men,  (fee.  These  latter  alone  understand 
it.  They  know,  that  in  order  to  "  let  alone,''  {Laisaez-faire^ 
there  must  be  no-government  at  all;  and  all  their  distin- 
guished leaders  propose  that  there  shall  be  none ;  and  contend 
uiat  ^'passional  attraction''  and  "attractive  labor"  will  supply 
the  place  of  Government  On  the  other  hand,  the  South 
thinks  the  world  "  too  little  governed." 

The  Democratic  partv,  unaer  the  banner  "  the  world  is  loo 
much  governed,"  marched  to  the  veiy  brink  of  the  abyss  of 
anarchy ;  but  that  party  is  ever  practical  and  pathological, 
and  adapts  its  policy  and  its  action  to  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  tne  occasion.  It  recoiled  when  it  saw  the  dan- 
ger and  the  ruin  ahead,  and  left  it  to  Black  Republicans, 
under  the  lead  of  Seward,  Qreely,  Theodore  Parker,  Sumner, 
and  other  distinguished  anarchists,  socialists,  and  agrarians^ 
to  plunge  into  t&t  abyss,  which  it  (the  Democratic  party)  had 
so  wisely  avoided.  It  indignantly  threw  away  its  old  banner, 
"  the  world  is  too  much  governed,"  when  it  saw  mobs  and 
revolutions  the  order  of  the  day,  all  the  institutions  of  society 
assailed,  and  total  social  disorganization  imminent.  This  torn, 
tattered,  and  disgraced  flag,  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  the 
Black  Sepublicans,  because  it  exacUy  and  fully  expressed 
their  principles,  their  policy,  their  aims,  and  their  practices. 

For  the  fu*st  time  in  our  annals,  the  last  Presidential  can- 
vass was  a  battle  between  conservatism  and  anarchy ;  con- 
servatism succeeded,  and  an  administration  was  elected,  in- 
structed by  their  constituents  to  practice  a  rigid  rule,  and 
adopt,  as  tneir  guide«and  motto,  "the  world  is  too  litUe  gov- 
erned." 

Eeaction  has  been  attempted,  also,  in  France  and  England. 
The  election  of  Louis  Naj)oIeon  was  a  triumph  over  socialism : 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Ijnperor  is  himself  a  half-socialist,  ana 
a  whole  trmmt 

The  debates  in  the  British  Parliament,  for  the  last  year,  in- 
dicate that  she,  too,  is  preparing  to  repudiate  misrule  and  false 
philanthropy,  and  so  it  is  in  omer  parts  of  the  world. 
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iBT.  y.-TBE  STATES'  DOTIES  IN  BBGARD  TO  EDUCATION.* 

Ab.  in  our  opinion^  education  is  a  whole,  and  should  not  be 
distriDuted  into  independent  portions:  and  as  we  are  equally 
dear  that  the  regulation  ana  control  of  it,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, constitute  one  of  the  most  sacred  functions  of  the 
<K>mmonwealth,  we  shall  not  be  particular,  in  illustrating  our 
views,  to  confine  the  discussion  to  common  schools.  The  same 
arguments  by  which  political  philosophers  vindicate  the  ne- 
cessity of  national  establishment  for  lower  education,  prove 
the  importance  of  them  for  higher  culture.  The  aid  of  the 
public  IS  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versitv,  as  to  the  bein^  of  the  common  school.  The  difference 
is  in  degree,  and  nothing  else.  Higher  education  may  exist, 
but  it  will  exist  in  languor  and  decrepitude — the  lower  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  without  the  fostering  care  of. 
the  State.    The  reasoning  of  Smith,  which  construes  into  a 

Ctsitive  disadvantage  the  interference  of  the  government  in 
gher  instruction,  is  founded  upon  a  double  misconception — 
an  error  of  principle  and  an  error  of  fact — ^an  error  of  prin- 
ciple, in  suppK)sing  that  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of 
enort,  the  reciprooJ  relations  of  demand  and  supply  are  suffi- 
cient to  stimulate  private  competition  to  furnish  all  the  facil- 
ities that  may  be  needed  for  teaching  all  the  knowledge  that 
may  be  wanted.  He  forgot,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
justly  remarked,  that,  in  the  matter  of  education,  ^^  demand 
and  supply  are  necessarily  coexistent  and  coextensive;  that 
it  is  education  which  creates  the  want  which  education  only 
can  satisfy."  An  error  of  fact,  in  supposing  that  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  the  great  universities  of  Enjgland  were 
occasioned  by  their  relations  to  the  State — that  their  chartered 
privileges  have  produced  their  comparative  inefficiency.  On 
the  contrary,  these  abuses  have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of 
the  State,  from  the  subversion,  by  private  influence,  of  the 
public  constitution,  and  can  only  be  removed  bv  a  more  con- 
stant, steady,  and  systematic  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  The  cases  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  rightly 
understood,  make  rather  against  than  in  favor  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Smith;  but,  in  any  event,  a  general  principle 
cannot  be  safely  collected  from  a  single  example. 

A  very  little  consideration,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  impartial  inquirer,  that  an  adequate 
scheme  of  instruction  can  neither  be  originally  organizeo,  nor 
successfully  prosecuted,  without  the  vigorous  cooperation  of 
the  State ;  and  that  upon  two  grounds,  the  magnitude  of  the 

^From  a  recent  pablieAtioii,  attributed  to  Dr.  lliomwel],  of  South  Cwolina. 
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interests  involved,  and  the  necessity  of  a  division  of  labor,  in 
order  to  infuse  life,  energy,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement 
into  the  working  of  the  system.  Education  is  a  vast  and 
complicated  subject;  it  includes  many  more  elements  than 
the  perfunctory  employment  of  a  teacher  with  full  authority 
to  administer,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  either  birch 
or  knowledge  in  his  noisy  mansion.  The  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  moral  and  intellectual,  the  accommodations  of 
his  mansion,  are  themselves  far  more  important  matters  than 
those  are  apt  to  apprehend,  who  look  npon  the  school-room 
as  a  convenient  relief  from  the  rattle  and  mischief  of  vexa- 
tious urchins.  The  conditions,  too,  of  successful  teaching  and 
successful  learning,  whether  in  relation  to  the  instrmnents 
employed,  as  books,  maps,  globes,  and  blackboards ;  or  in 
relation  to  the  mode  of  instruction,  as  accommodated  to  the 
age  and  capacities  of  the  child,  and  promoting  a  regular  and 
healthful  evolution  of  its  faculties ;  or  in  relation  to  mscipline^ 
as  suited  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  pupils,  and 
fitted  to  impart  a  habit  of  diligence  and  a  love  of  learnings 
/  are  never  likely  to  be  appreciated,  much  less  exacted,  where 
\  every  neighborhood  is  permitted  to  walk  in  the  light  of  its 
own  eyes,  and  after  the  imagination  of  its  own  heart  The 
truth  IS,  the  theory  which  abandons  the  whole  matter  to  pri- 
vate competition,  practically  entrusts  it  to  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  himsell*.  lie  prescribes  the  books;  he 
arranges  the  studies;  he  institutes  his  rules;  he  is  an  absolute 
monarch  in  his  little  empire;  and,  as  love  of  variety  obtains 
as  strongly  in  regard  to  schoolmasters  as  in  reference  to  other 
less  important  concerns,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that, 
in  some  neijjjbborhoods,  the  whole  machinery  of  instruction  is 
changed  every  year.  To  talk  of  a  system^  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  perfectly  preposterous.  The  only  thing  which  is 
regular  and  uniform,  is  the  agreement  of  the  patrons  to  be 
responsible  for  the  salary  of  the  master.  lie  must  attend  to 
everything  else. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  state  of  things  in  Germany, 
in  the  Northern  States  of  our  Confederacy,  in  any  country  in 
which  education  is  made  a  department  of  the  Government, 
and  compared  it  with  the  workings  of  the  voluntary  system ; 
who  have  seen,  in  the  one  case,  the  pains  taken  in  me  prepa- 
ration and  trial  of  teachers,  the  attention  paid  to  school  arch- 
itecture, the  attractions  thrown  around  the  school-room,  and 
the  appliances  for  facilitating  both  the  business  of  learners 
and  teachers;  and  have  contrasted  the  life,  energy,  and  spirit 
everywhere  displayed,  with  the  stagnant  uniformity  wnich 
the  other  case  as  universally  presents,  there  needs  no  other 
argument.    They  have  but  to  look  on  this  picture,  and  thea 
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on  that.  No  wonder  that  our  children^  with  their  bright 
morning  faces,  so  often  realize  Shakspeare's  description — 
"  creeping  like  snail,  nnwillingly  to  school."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  associations  of  the  place  to  invite  either  mind  or  body: 
^'  the  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild,"  deserves  the  name 
which  common  consent  has  affixed  to  it,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  instinctive  sense  of  fitness  which  has  appropriated 
these  dungeons  of  the  young  to  localities  which  the  plow  has 
deserted  to  broomsedge  and  rabbits. 

We  remember  well  the  place  where  our  own  ideas  were 
first  taught  to  shoot — a  log  cabin,  about  eighteen  by  twenty, 
the  chii3:s  stopped  with  wood  and  daubed  with  clay.  One 
end  was  almost  whoUjr  .taken  up  in  a  fireplace,  in  the  jambs 
of  which,  Noah  and  his  family  might  have  been  comfortably 
accommodated.  The  chimney  was  a  pen  constructed  of 
billets  of  wood,  and  open  on  the  side  which  faced  the  room, 
and,  though  protected  from  the  fire  by  a  thick  lining  of  clay, 
the  destructive  element  had  contrived  to  elude  all  obstructions, 
and  to  open  sundry  communications,  like  that  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  with  the  oxygen  without.  The  other  end  was 
adorned  with  a  window,  a  genuine  opening,  which  made  no 
distinction  between  the  air  and  light,  and  which  scorned  the 
modern  contrivances  by  which  one  could  be  admitted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Midway,  on  one  side,  was  the  door, 
creaking  on  wooden  hinges,  ana  near  it,  there  hung,  except 
when  it  was  in  use  (and  Uiat  was  not  seldom — ^for,  m  school- 
boy phrase,  it  was  kept  hot)  a  forked  stick,  which  served  as 
a  pass  to  ail  whom  nature  or  idleness  rendered  uneasy  in 
their  straitened  circumstances.  No  one  ever  dared  to  leave 
the  room,  however  stringent  the  call,  when  that  stick  was 
missing  from  its  peg. 

The  other  side  was  minus  a  log ;  the  vacant  space  being 
used  as  a  light  to  the  general  writing-desk  of  the  school,  whicn 
consisted  ot  a  plank  extended  horizontally  the  whole  length 
of  the  room.  At  a  given  signal,  every  member  of  our  little 
establishment  was  required  to  take  down  his  copy-book,  put 
himself  at  this  desk,  and  set  about  the  serious  operation  of 
chirography.  During  this  exercise,  our  backs  were  turned 
to  the  master;  and  well  do  we  recollect  the  generous  indig- 
nation with  which  we  looked  upon  his  unfairness  in  stealing 
up  behind  us,  slyly  inspecting  our  performances,  and,  when 
they  were  not  to  his  mind,  giving  us  a  demonstration  of  his 
presence,  which  left  the  fingers  in  unfortunate  trim  for  fur- 
ther achievements.  Horresco  referens—ovLY  knuckles  ache 
now,  albeit  more  than  thirty  winters  have  passed  over  our 
heads,  when  we  think  of  that  formidable  ruler.  What  multi- 
plied the  danger  of  slips,  (the  technical  name  for  every  kind 
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of  blander,  from  a  mistake  in  spelling  to  a  mistake  in  marking^) 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  our  ink.  We  had  to  put  it 
in  small  vials,  and  as  they  were  easily  upset,  we  guarded 
against  the  chances  of  loss  by  putting  in  enough  of  cotton  to 
absorb  it.  It  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  in  squeezing 
out  the  ink,  a  small  fragment  of  the  cotton  would  stick  to  the 
pen,  and  the  consequence  was  a  mark,  a  huge  sprawl,  which 
slid  experience  taught  us  was  like  the  seal  of  fate.  Our 
benches  had  the  merit  of  training  us  to  early  habits  of  self- 
denial  and  mortification  of  the  ^h ;  we  are  sure  diat,  for 
tne  first  year  of  our  schoolboy  experience,  our  feet  never 
rested  on  the  floor  when  our  thighs  and  leigs  made  any  assi^- 
able  angle:  and  the  only  relief  we  coula  obtain,  when  3ie 
forked  stick  was  missing^  was  to  convert  our  bodies  into  an 
inclined  plane,  bv  propping  the  small  of  the  back  against  the 
edge  of  the  bench. 

Our  dominie  was,  in  many  respects,  a  good-natured  man ; 
but  even  Job's  patience  could  not  have  been  proof  against  the 
trials  he  endured  in  the  grievous  misprinte  of  text-books.  By 
some  odd  fatality,  every  hard  sum  in  DaboU's  Arithmetic 
had  the  answer  wroug;  and  we  shall  never  forget  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  good  old  man,  after  having  tugcjed  for 
hours  over  a  tough  question  which  had  stumpea  our  .feebler 
oapacities,  woula  expatiate  upon  the  blunders  of  Daboll,  and 
the  merits  of  Pike,  the  book  which  he  had  studied,  and  which 
he  recommended  to  us  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection  in  fig- 
ures. Misfortunes,  however,  never  come  single ;  a  copy  of 
Pike  was  at  length  procured;  we  prized  it  as  a  treasure,  and 
bore  it  in  triumph  to  our  venerable  teacher.  His  eyes  glis- 
tened with  delight,  and  we  reciprocated  his  joy  in  tne  hope 
that  the  course  of  arithmetic,  unlike  that  of  true  love,  mignt 
for  once  run  smooth.  OfaUxuiem  hominum  apenijfragilemqm 
fort/wMim!  What  was  our  consternation  and  amazement, 
when  we  found  upon  trial  that  we  were  still  the  sport  of 
mischievous  printers,  and  that  every  hard  sum,  even  in  Pike, 
had  the  answer  wron^  I 

Our  teacher  was  skilled  in  Latin ;  but  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  use  any  other  copies  of  the  classics  but  those  of  Clark, 
which  contained  the  text  and  an  English  translation  in  paral- 
lel columns.  In  justice,  however,  to  his  prudence,  we  must 
say,  that  he  always  advised  us  to  put  our  nands  over  the  En- 
glish when  we  were  studying  the  Latin — a  thin^  which  we 
never  failed  to  do  when  we  went  to  recite,  provided  we  had 
gotten  the  English  by  heart ;  but,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
whenever  our  memories  were  treacherouaL  our  fingers  were 
slippery.  One  exercise  of  the  school,  at  least,  was  a  hearty 
one— tne  closing  labor  of  the  day.    At  ^  given  hour,  tlie 
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teacher  vociferated  at  the  top  of  his  voice  "  spelHnj^/'  and 
every  urchin  flew  like  Dghtning  to  his  dictionary.  T£e  scene 
that  ensued  beggars  all  description;  it  was  not  exactly  like 
^e  roar  of  many  waters,  or  the  sound  of  mighty  thunderings, 
but  there  was  a  noise — and  such  a  noise  as  threw  Bedlam 
into  tixe  shade;  and  what  a  glorious  time  was  that,  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  lesson  there  was  a  general  rush,  first  for  hats, 
cap9,  and  bonnets,  buckets,  baskets,  and  bottles — and  then  for 
the  aoor  f 

This  was  what  is  called  an  old  field  school ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  such  institutions  are  something  more 
&an  traditions  of  the  past.  For  two  years  we  are  sure  that 
we  never  saw  the  face  of  a  patron  wiAin  the  walls  of  the 
cabin.  It  was  a  wealthy  neighborhood ;  two  of  the  trustees, 
if  trustees  they  miffht  be  called,  were  worth  a  hundred  negroes 
Apiece;  and  they  nad  sons  who  were  here  receiving  the  ele- 
ments, on  which  a  liberal  education  was  to  be  afterwards  en- 
grafted. They  had  confidence  in  the  master,  and  they  left 
everything  to  nis  discretion.  They  had  done  their  part  when 
they  employed  him  and  gave  him  a  place  to  teach  in.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  lax  method  of  proceeding — cases  in 
which  a  real  supervision  is  exercised,  but  they  are  only  ex- 
ceptions, and  not  the  rule.  The  voluntary  system,  for  the 
most  part,  terminates  the  care  and  responsibilities  of  the 
neighborhood  in  the  settlement  of  the  teacher.  He  makes  no 
complaint  of  his  accommodations — ^it  is  not  his  place ;  he  is 
datisned  with  whatever  text-books  are  at  hand,  or  those  which 
are  most  familiar  to  himself,  and  institutes  such  discipline  as 
his  own  indolence  and  desire  of  pleasing  may  suggest,  with- 
out reference  to  the  dispositions,  capacities,  and  aptitudes  of 
the  child. 

But  even  if  the  principle  of  private  competition  did  well 
what  it  undertakes  to  do,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  it 
must  still  be  pronounced  a  failure,  because,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, it  is  incompetent  to  establish  a  school  at  all.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  those  thinly  settled  neighborhoods  in  which, 
though  each  parent  is  able  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  his  chil- 
dren, their  combined  contributions  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  teacher,  nor  their  means  to  justify  extraordinary  sud- 
Bcriptions.  In  political  economy  there  is  no  demand  without 
a  remunerating  price,  and  where  everything  is  resolved  into 
the  principle  ot  private  competition,  the  districts  which  cannot 
pay,  must  be  practically  regarded  as  out  of  the  market.  In 
other  instances,  resort  is  had  to  the  boarding-school,  or  do- 
mestic tutors — the  one  full  of  danger  at  the  most  precious 
season  of  life,  when  the  influence  of  tne  family  is  most  needed ; 
and  the  other,  as  monotonous  and  lifeless,  as  the  absence  of 
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all  competition  can  make  it.    Both  are  evils  to  which  no  State 
should  subject  its  members. 

On  all  these  accounts  we  have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing 
the  voluntary  system  as  contradicted  by  fact  Nothing  but 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  what  a  system  of  education 
really  implies,  coula  ever  induce  one  to  believe  that  the  vol- 
untary principle  is  adequate  to  meet  tlie  exigencies  of  the 
State.  Ji\l  experience  is  against  it.  Wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
confirm  this  statement  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  William 
Ilamilton : 

^  No  couDtries  present  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect 
than  England  and  Germany.  In  the  former,  the  State  has  done  noth- 
ing for  me  education  of  the  people,  and  private  benevolence  more  than 
has  been  attempted  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter,  the  government  has  done 
everything,  and  left  to  private  benevolence  almost  nothing  to  effect. 
The  English  people  are,  however,  the  lowest,  the  German  people  the 
highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.  All  that  Scotland  enjoys  of  popular 
education  above  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  British  Empire,  she  owes 
to  the  State ;  and  amon?  the  principalities  of  Germany,  from  Prussia 
down  to  Hesse-X^Jassel,  education  is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  interference,  and  to  the  nmremitted 
watchfulness  of  government  The  general  conclusion  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  all  public  r^ulation  of  the  higher  instruction  is  wholly 
drawn  from  particular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  been  inex- 
pediently applied.  Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  cases  in 
which  the  State,  having  once  conc^ed  exclusive  privile^  under  well- 
considered  laws,  never  afterwards  interposed  to  see  that  these  laws 
were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  reformed,  in  acconunoda- 
tion  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  English  universities,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, do  not,  as  actually  administered,  ment  their  monopoly.  But, 
from  this  example,  we  would  not  conclude,  with  Smith,  that  all  privi- 
leged seminaries  are  detrimental.  On  the  contrary,  by  showing  that 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  statutory  constitution  has  been  silently 
subverted,  we  should  argue  that  their  corruption  does  not  originate  in 
the  law,  but  in  its  violation ;  and  from  the  fact  that,  while  now  aban- 
doned by  the  State  to  private  abuse,  they  accomplish  nothing  in  pro- 
portion to  their  mighty  means,  we  should  only  maintain  more  strongly 
the  necessity  of  public  regulation  and  superintendence  to  enable  them 
to  accomplish  everything.  The  interference  of  the  government  may 
sometimes,  we  acknowledge,  be  directly  detrimental;  and  indirectly 
detrimental  we  hold  that  it  will  always  be,  unless  constant  and  sys- 
tematic. The  State  may  wisely  establish,  protect,  and  regulate ;  but 
unless  it  continue  a  watchful  inspection,  the  protected  establishment 
will  soon  degenerate  into  a  public  nuisance — a  monopoly  for  merely 

Erivate  advantage.  The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  in  Germany, 
as  indeed  completely  set  at  rest  the  question.  For  thirty  years  no 
German  has  been  found  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Smith.  In  their 
generous  ri^'alry,  the  governments  of  that  country  have  practically 
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shown  what  a  bcnerolent  and  prndent  policy  could  effect  for  the  nni- 
versity  as  for  the  school ;  and  knowing  what  they  have  done,  who  is 
there  how  to  maintam — that  for  education  as  for  trade,  the  State  can 
prevent  evil,  but  cannot  originate  good  t" 

Experience,  in  this  case,  only  accords  with  what  sound 
reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect  The  root  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  there  is  neither  division  of  labor, 
nor  effective  responsibility.  There  are  no  persons  to  whom 
education  is  specially  committed,  whose  business  it  is  to  super- 
intend it,  to  promote  it,  to  improve  it.  Perfection  is  the  re- 
sult of  concentrated  effort.  What  pertains  to  all  will  be  ade- 
quately discharged  by  none.  The  effects  of  the  division  of 
labor,  so  admirably  depicted  by  Adam  Smith  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  are  just 
as  conspicuous  m  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  in  the  physical 
world.  Now,  the  great  benefit  Of  State  superintenaence  is, 
that  it  divides  the  work,  or  rather  separates  it  from  the  mass 
of  other  occupations ;  it  singles  out  particular  individuals,  to 
whom  it  entrusts  particular  departmentfl,  holding  them  re- 
sponsible for  their  diligence,  ndelity,  and  zeal,  while  the 
direction  of  the  whole  is  made  the  exclusive  business  of 
other  functionaries.  It  necessitates  thought  and  system ;  and 
thought  and  system  necessitate  improvement.  Under  the 
present  plan  we  have  poor  teachers,  because  no  one  is  respon- 
sible for  riving  us  better ;  wretched  school-houses,  because  it 
is  no  one^  business  to  give  us  good  ones ;  and  miserable  text- 
books, because  it  is  neither  die  duty  nor  the  interest  of  any 
one  to  provide  better.  Improvements  never  have  taken  place 
anywhere,  steadily  and  consistently,  except  as  the  result  of 
division  of  labor,  and  consequent  responsibility,  imposed  by 
the  State.  Private  speculation  and  private  benevolence  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  more  than  a  partial  success. 
Ancient  prejudices,  standing  abuses,  time-honored  customs, 
especially  when  they  co-operate  with  the  love  of  ease,  have 
been  too  strong  for  philosophy  and  common  sense,  when 
philosophy  and  common  sense  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  the  authority  of  truth.  There  must  be  a  categorical 
imperative  somewhere  which  can  convert  reason  into  law,  and 
assent  into  obedience.  The  State  is  preciseljr  the  agent  with 
whom  this. power  should  be  lodged.  Its  influence,  when 
judiciously  put  forth,  carries  a  weight  which  ignorance  and 
prejudice  cannot  finally  withstand.  It  can  embody  the  wis- 
dom of  all,  and,  by  its  pervading  organizations,  difitise  the 
life,  spirit,  and  intelligence  which  anjrwhere  exist  into  all 
parts. 

What  we  want,  therefore,  is  a  general  system,  in  which  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor  and  official  responsibility  shall 
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be  fnllj  carried  out  Other  changes  are  tampering  vith 
symptomfi ;  this  would  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  new  life 
wooTd  gradnallj  be  infused  into  every  department  of  educa- 
tion; our  school-houses  would  no  longer  oe  confined  to  old 
fields ;  we  should  hear  no  more  complwits  of  unsuitable  text- 
books, when  fit  ones  were  demandedon  a  scale  that  would  be 
likely  to  remunerate  the  labors  of  the  writer ;  and  teachers 
womd  be  stimulated  to  unwonted  competition,  when  their  bread 
was  made  to  depend  upon  their  qualifications  «s  determined 
by  a  competent  tribunaL  This  happy  transformation,  of 
course,  could  not  take  place  at  once.  &ut  the  tendencies  to 
it  would  instantly  begin  to  develop  themselves,  and  these 
tendencies  could  not  fail  to  be  eventually  realized,  if  the 
superintendence  of  the  State  continued  to  be  wisely,  system- 
atically, and  steadily  exerted.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
this  everywhere,  u  education  is  now  reduced  to  a  science, 
it  was  because  the  State  made  it  the  business  of  men  to  study 
it ;  and  if  the  art  has  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection, it  is  because  the  State  has  instituted  the  keenest  com- 
petition among  those  who  were  called  to  practice  it.  But 
what  single  step  has  the  voluntary  system  ever  taken  in  im- 
provement?   It  has  borrowed  all,  and  originated  nothing. 

But  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the  benefits  of  State  inter- 
•vention  mi^ht  be  secured  by  confining  it  still  to  the  necessit- 
ous and  indigent,  perfecting  the  scheme  in  reference  to  them, 
and  leaving  it  to  stimulate  individual  exertions,  in  reference 
to  others,  by  the  example  o£  its  efficiency  and  success.  To  say 
uothine  of  the  obiection,  that  the  most  important  schools 
would  he  detached  and  independent,  destitute  of  ja  commoa 
spirit  and  a  commoa  U£a,.the  materials  upon  which  the  State 
would  have  to  operate  would  obviously  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  success.  The  class^  thus  thrown  upon  its  bounty,  is 
proverbially  slow  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  education ;  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  the  present  scheme  has  had  to  en- 
counter, has  been  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  poor  to  accept 
its  advantages;  and  their  reluctance  can  never  be  overcome 
until  they  learn  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  knowledge,  or  are 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  boon.  The 
only  way  of  exciting  in  them  a  generous  ambition,  is  to  brine 
them  in  contact  wim  their  more  enlightened  neighbors,  ana 
to  present,  as  a  common  right,  what,  u  offered  exclusiyely  to 
them,  could  be  considered  omy  as  an  alms.  A  general.  jE^p- 
tem,  in  which  rich  and  pooir  were  put.m)an.  the  same  footing, 
in  which  all  distinctions  of  class  and  fortune  were  merged 
in  the  higher  distinction  of  children  of  the  commonw^tii, 
would  awaken  a  new  order  of  feelings,  apd  arouse  a  spirit  of 
competition  which  had  never  been  felt  before.    The  love  of 
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Icnowled^  will  never  spring  up  spontaneously  in  them ;  it 
must  be  inspired  from  withoat,  and  the  common  school  seems 
to  OS  precisely  the  machinery  by.  lEhkkit .  fian  be  imparted. 
They  will  catch  .the  infection  of  more  generous  minds.  The 
consequences^  too,  of  this  promiscuous  training  would  be  most 
happy  in  removing  absurd  and  degrading  orejudices,  harmon- 
icing  and  smoodiing  the  uneyenness,  harsnness,  and  inequali- 
ties of  social  life,  and  in  rendering  the  whole  population 
liomogeneous.  The  rich  and  £he  poorwould  meet  together  in 
^^nmter  and  healthier  sympathy,"  and  feel  that  the  Lord 
was  the  Maker  of  them  all.  But  a  system,  which  perpetuates 
the  distinctions  betwixt  them,  and  separates  them  still  more 
widely  from  each  other  by  cherishing  their  pr^udices,  never 
can  succeed ;  and  such  must  every  system  of  education  be 
which  looks  only  to  the  instruction  of  the  pauper. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  Free  Schools  in 
Virginia,  but  from  the  following  passage  in  the  message  of 
Governor  McDowell,  for  1848,  which  we  extract  from  the 
Jounial  of  the  Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  experience  of  that  Commonwealth 
confirms  the  opinion  which  we  have  ventured  to  express : 

** Having  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  last  Legislature  the  subject  of 
general  education  and  of  Free  Sdiools,  and  recommended  it  to  a  con- 
sideration it  did  not  receive,  I  should  be  faithless  to  one  of  my  cleift'- 
est  and  most  honorable  duties  if  I  did  not  present  it  again,  and  a^in 
invoke  for  it  the  care,  the  thought,  and  the  legislation  to  which  it  is 
entitied.  Weighty  as  this  subject  confessedly  is,  and  every  one  feels 
it  to  be,  and  knows  it  to  be,  with  the  safe,  just,  and  enlightened  action 
of  popular  government,  and  with  all  the  pursuits  of  rational  and  civil- 
ised man,  and  consecrated,  too,  as  it  has  long  beeUf  bv  an  inviolate 
provision  of  one  of  our  permanent  laws,  it  is  nevertheless  sadly  neg- 
lected in  our  public  councils,  and  year  after  year  is  thrust  aside  as  if 
it  had  no  admitted  place  among  real  and  practical  things.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  very  provision  which  was  made  for  its  support  years 
ago,  by  doing  something,  had  thereby  intercepted  the  larger  and  more 
beneficent  provision  which  is  necessary  to  support  and  nourish  it 
aright.  Satisfied,  as  it  would  appear  that  sometning  had  been  done, 
the  hiffher  and  bolder  duty  of  doing  more  and  more  until  nothing 
shoald  remain  to  be  done,  has  long  been  pretermitted,  and  successive 
legislatures  have  handed  down  the  existing  plan  and  provision  of  the 
law  undOTjpainful  and  accumulating  proofb  of  their  ruinous  insuffi- 
ciency. When  it  is  considered  that  this  plan  of  common  education 
has  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  existence ;  that  its  whole  machinery 
has  become  perfectiy  funiliar  to  those  who  administer  it,  and  whose 
duties  of  administration  are  enforced  by  penalties;  that  its  minor 
defects  have  been  corrected  as  perceived ;  that  matenal  alterations  of 
structure  have  been  introdueed,  and  that  every  sufficiency  of  which  it 
is  capable  has  been  given  to  it  by  its  controlling  head,  whose  system, 
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vigilance  and  fidelity,  which  makes  him  an  honor  to  the  government, 
have  been  so  long  and  so  laboriously  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  this 
scheme;  when  this  is  considered,  and  it  is  considered  also  that  there  is  one 
in  every  twelve  of  our  grown-up  white  population  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write ;  that  out  of  fifty-one  thousand  poor  children  for  whom  this 
scheme  is  designed,  only  twenty-eight  thousand  have  been  taught  any- 
thing at  all,  and  that  these  have  been  taught  an  average  period  of  but 
sixty  days  during  the  past  year ;  when  these  things  are  considered,  will  it 
be  said  tliat  the  result  is  satisfactory ! — that  it  demonstrates  a  condition 
in  this  branch  of  public  interest  and  in  the  means  appropriated  to  sb»- 
tiin  it,  with  which  the  legislature  and  the  countiy  ought  to  be  con- 
tented ?  If  sixtv  days'  tuition  to  one-half  of  the  '  indigent '  children 
of  tlie  State  ts  tke  grand  result  which  our  present  system  is  able  to 
accomplish  after  so  many  years  of  persevering  eflforts  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  its  capacities,  it  is  little  more  than  a  costly  and  delusive  nullity 
which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  another  and  better  one  establishes!  in 
its  place.  S apposing  it  entirely  improbable  that  the  Legislature,  par- 
taking in  all  respects  in  the  hopes  and  interests  of  the  public,  will 
r^ard  it  as  a  duty  to  continue  a  system  which  operates  in  such  man- 
ifest subversion  of  both,  they  are  earnestly  invoked  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  work  of  preparing  a  better,  and  of  preparing  it  with  the  ulti- 
mate and  comprehensive  purpose  of  extending  the  rudiments  of  a  cheap 
if  not  free  education,  to  every  child  in  the  State." 

After  proposing  a  modification  of  the  existing  system, 
whioh  is  repeated  in  his  message  of  1846,  viz.,  to  establish  in 
each  county,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  its  tax-payers, 
free-schools  for  common  education,  the  Governor  goes  on  to 
remark : 

**  By  associating  the  people  of  the  several  counties,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  do,  responsibly  and  intimately  with  the  ffovcmment  in  support  and 
administration  of  their  own  schools,  not  only  will  the  general  subject 
of  education  be  kept  alive  at  its  proper  and  fountain  head,  but  the  ac- 
tual education  of  every  one,  resting  no  longer  upon  the  footing  of  a 
parental  duty  alone,  will  come  to  be  claimed  and  contended  for  as  a 
legal  right  Should  the  Legislature  regard  the  plan  suggested  as 
worthy  of  any  attempt  on  its  part  to  elaborate  it  into  a  system,  a  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  it  is  the  case  with  which  it  can  be  converted 
into  one  for  free  education,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  whatever  the 
scale  on  which  it  may  be  thought  best  to  begin,  that  nothing  less  wise, 
patriotic,  and  perfect  than  this  will  be  thought  of  for  its  final  and 
crowning  result.  Let  your  system  of  primary  education,  which  is 
supported  by  the  funds  and  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  all,  be  free 
to  all ;  and  it  will  be  found  at  last  not  only  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
the  best,  but  the  surest  of  any  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness  which  the  education  of  a  part  is  certain  to  inspire,  and  to  nourish 
amongst  our  people,  from  their  earliest  youth,  all  the  sympathies  of 
mutual  interest  and  dependence.  Let  it  Dd  free,  and  the  poorest  and 
most  desolate  child  in  the  State  will  have  a  dowry  in  yoiirlaws  which 
nothing  can  wrest  from  his  hands,  and  never  wDl  yoUr'  own  coll  upon 
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him  for  service  be  so  legitimate;  never  can  you  demand  that  lie  shall  sub- 
mit himself,  for  your  sake,  to  pains  and  dangers,  and  death  iteel^  with 
so  perfect  a  right  as  when  you  have  sought  him  out  in  his  hours  of 
helplessness,  and  ministered  to  his  wants,  and  have  put  away  from  his 
mind  one  of  the  heaviest  and  bitterest  afflictions  which  orphanage  and 
poverty  can  bring,** 

We  have  now  stated  our  reasons  for  believing  that  no  im- 
portant reformation  of  the  Free  School  system  can  ever  take 
place,  without  reverting  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1811,  and 
aiming  at  a  complete  scheme  of  general  education.  The 
State  must  recognize  education  as  one  of  its  legitimate  func- 
tions ;  it  must  erect  it  into  a  department  of  the  government, 
and  treat  it  as  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the  government 
exists.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  raise  it  to  the  dignity  to 
which  it  is  entiued,  or  impart  to  it  the  energy  with  which  it 
should  be  pursued.  There  is  not  a  principle  which  makes  it 
the  right  or  duty  of  the  State  to  emoark  m  any  enterprise  of 
public  utility,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  this  great  in- 
terest. Private  exertions  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  accom- 
plish something ;  there  are  classes  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
will  have  schools  at  all  hazards.  But  private  enterprise 
would  also  construct  roads  and  bridges,  and  contrive  some 
methods  of  commercial  intercourse,  it*  the  government  should 
refuse  to  legislate  on  highways,  or  to  establish  mails  and  post- 
offices.  But  who,  in  his  senses,  would  maintain  that  the  crazy 
expedients  of  individual  skill  should  supersede  the  care  of  the 
State  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  a  great  public  interest  be  at- 
tended to  after  a  fashion ;  the  State  must  see  that  it  is  well 
done.  The  modes  of  superintendence  may  be  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise ;  but,  in  every  mode 
the  principles  must  be  introduced  of  die  division  of  labor 
and  of  strict  accountability.  These  are  the  secrets  of  success. 
The  great  and  radical  defect  of  the  present  system  is,  that^ 
springing  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  real  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  subject,  it  not  only  fails  to  recognize  the 
whole  duty  of  the  government,  but  even  what  is  imperfectly 
attempted,  is  really,  though  not  formally,  undertaken  as  a 
compromise  with  conscience,  and,  like  all  compromises,  is 
wanting  in  the  intensity  and  earnestness  which  characterize 
hearty  conviction. 

The  most  important  benefit  which  we  anticipate  from  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  State,  is  the  impulse  which  it  is  like- 
ly to  impart  to  education  itself.  If  the  universal  education 
of  the  people  should  be  found  impracticable ;  if  the  necessities 
of  labor,  or  the  indolence  and  apathy,  characteristic  of  igno- 
rance, should  still  operate  to  prevent  the  advantages  that  are 
offi^red  from  being  enjoyed  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
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their  provision,  the  energy,  efficiency,  and  system,  introdaeed 
by  the  concentration  of  thought  and  effort,  the  scientific  ac- 
curacy which  would  pervade  and  regulate  every  department 
of  the  work,  would  yet  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the 

Eains  and  expenditures  incurred,  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to 
ave  teaching  studied  as  a  science,  and  practised  as  an  art ; 
to  rescue  it  from  the  superficial  expedients  of  pretenders  and 
empires ;  to  adjust  it  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
a^e,  and  to  conduct  it  by .  methods  in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.    Our  complaint  against  the 

{>reBent  order  of  things  is  not  so  much  that  the  facilities  of 
earning  are  partially  diffused — ^though  this  is  a  serious  evil — 
as  that  the  facilities  themselves  are  so  far  behind  the  progress 
of  the  a^e,  that  they  cease  to  deserve  the  name.  Compared 
with  the  mstitutions  of  those  nations  whose  governments  have 
been  faithful  to  their  trust,  they  are  imnedimentas  rather  than 
helps.  No  wonder  that  the  German  scnolars  are  so  accurate 
ana  thorough,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
principle  oi  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  out,  not  merely  in 
the  business  of  superintending  and  controlling  the  establish- 
ments of  education,  but  in  the  still  more  important  duties  and 
functions  of  the  teacher.  In  the  gvmnasia  and  universities^ 
not  only  each  general  department,  but  each  branch  of  every 
department  is  committed  to  a  different  man.  As,  according 
to  Smith,  in  the  trifling  trade  of  pin-making,  "  one  draws  out 
the  wire,  another  straights  it,  a  mird  cuts  it,  a  fourth  pointa 
it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head;''  as  in 
the  whole  process  there  are  about  eighteen  distinct  operations 
performed  bv  as  many  distinct  laborers,  so  in  the  great  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  as  conducted  in  the  German  institutions, 
there  is  one  to  teach  grammar,  and  another  the  principle  of 
literature ;  one  to  drillin  syntax,  and  another  in  taste.  What- 
ever requires  different  qualifications,  though  it  belongs  to  the 
same  branch  of  learning,  is  assigned  to  different  masters.  The 
consequence  is  what  might  be  expected,  a  degree  of  perfection 
utterly  unknown,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incapable  of 
being  realized,  where  the  schoolmaster  is,  as  he  is  for  the 
most  part  wim  us — a  jack-of-all-trades.  We  insist  upon  it 
that  education  never  can  be  exalted  to  the  dignitv  of  a  Bberal 
art,  resting  upon  philosophical  nrinciples,  and  admitting 
something  of  the  precision  and  ssill  which  are  attained  in 
other  arts,  until  the  same  method  is  applied  to  it  which  has 
stimulated  improvement  in  them ;  and  mis  method  it  is  idle 
to  expect,  until  the  State  takes  the  matter  in  its  own  hands, 
makes  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  one  great  business, 
distributed  into  different  parts,  and  the  internal  administration 
another,  subject  to  the  same  law  of  division  and  subdivision* 
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What  perfects  Hie  trade  of  the  pinmaker,  will  perfect  the^ 
work  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  in  the  higher  culture  particularly,  that  this  minute 
subdivision  of  labor  in  the  ofaces  of  instruction  is  exacted. 
Every  professor  should  be  throughly  conversant  with  his  own 
science.  General  knowledge  is  not  enough — ^precise  and 
critical  information  is  demanded.  But  unless  a  man  is  en- 
dowed with  the  genius  and  industry  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  or 
Hamilton,  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  he  shall  teach  well 
a  half-dozen  dinerent  departments,  because  they  happen  to 
belonff  to  the  eame  general  division  of  science  or  philosophy. 
Here  lies  the  rock  on  which  private  institutions  are  apt  to 
split.  They  are  often  obliged,  from  the  res  omgvsta  domij  to  / 
crowd  on  one  man  what  ought  to  be  distributed  am<Mig  seve- 
ral. They  must,  according  to  the  homely  proverb,  cut  their  ^ 
coat  according  to  the  doth ;  and,  as  they  cannot  execute  the 
law  on  which  perfection  depends,  we  ^  must  not  be  surprised 
at  bungling  work. 

Unless  education  is  to  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  the  cure 
of  the  State  extended  to  everjr  portion  of  it,  the  benefits  of  its 
superintendence  will  be  manifestly  verv  partial  Especially 
if  nigher  education  is  to  be  eliminated  from  its  life-giving  in- 
fluences, the  most  important  advantages  will  fail  to  be  real- 
ized ;  ^1  tiiose  which  affect  the  methods  of  instruction  will 
be  lacking  where  they  are  most  needed ;  and  but  little,  prac- 
tically, wfll  be  gained,  but  a  wider  extension  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  knowledge.  But  let  its  care  be  universal  and  all- 
pervading  ;  let  it  begin  with  the  common  school,  and  extend  to 
the  college  or  university ;  let  it  be  a  system,  in  wnich  the  princi- 
ples we  have  indicated  are  thoroughly  and  consistently  applied, 
and  the  scheme  of  education  will  present  the  picture  of  a  living  K 
organism,  self-developing  and  self-expanding,  under  tiie  in- 
fluences which  sustain  it,  with  each  member  complete  for  its 
own  fanctions,  and  contributing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
general  good  of  the  whole.  It  is  Cousin  who  has  drawn  the 
animating  picture  of  education  as  a  connected  work;  its 
various  subdivisions  so  arranged,  that  each  is  a  whole  in  itself 
while  at  the  same  time  it  constitutes  a  part  of  a  still  greater 
whole.  The  lower  elementary  education,  for  example,  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete  for  those  who  aspire  to  noth- 
ing more;  it  should,  likewise,  be  naturally  introductory  to 
a  higher  culture.  It  should  be  so  finished  whole  for  one  class, 
and  a  properly  adjusted  part  for  the  other.  So,  also,  the 
higher  elementary  education,  that  of  the  grammar  school, 
should  be  complete  for  those  who  are  not  looking  to  a  liberal 
education,  and  yet,  in  relation  to  others,  subsidiary  to  the 
college,  or  scientific  school*    This  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety 
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IB  the  highest  conception  of  organic  life,  and  it  is  preciaely 
what  the  interference  of  the  State,  wisely  put  forth,  secures  to 
education.  It  is  no  longer  an  a^gre^te  of  disjointed  frag* 
ments,  but  a  living  body  with  living  limbs. 


ART.  V.-THE  INSECT  WORLD. 

MORALS   OF  SNTOMOLOOT,  ETC. 

Ik  almost  every  department  of  science  or  of  duty,  the  study 
of  tihe  insect  tribe  oners  a  rich  reward  to  its  votaries.'  The 
entomologist  finds,  in  examining  their  organization,  enough 
to  fill  him  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  He  is  struck  with 
their  metamorphoses,  their  instinct,  and  their  industry.  He 
finds  that  man  has  been  anticipated  by  this  feeble  race  in 
many  of  his  inventions  and  discoveries.  He  finds  that  in 
architecture,  insects  w^re  before  him  in  rearing  houses  with 
stair-cases,  arches,  domes  and  colonnades.  l£e  white  ants 
have  taught  him  to  construct  a  tunnel  twelve  times  larger  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  than  that  which  is  now  carrying  on 
under  the  Thames.  He  finds  that  paper  is  no  new  invention, 
but  was  beautifully  fabricated  by  an  insect  ever  since  the 
world  began.  He  finds  a  spider  building  his  house  in  the 
deep  water,  which  he  keeps  inflated  by  means  of  something 
more  ingenious  than  an  air-pump;  he  descends  without  get- 
ting wet  in  a  natural  diving  bell,  and  dwells  securely,  and  is 
kept  dry  in  the  bottom  of  rivers.  He  finds  insects  possessed 
of  instruments  and  apparatus,  more  ingenious  than  those 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  enabled  him  to  invent ;  he 
finds  that  they  are  famished  with  augurs,  gimblets,  knives, 
lancets,  scissors,  and  forceps.  From  the  industry  and  untiring 
vigilance  they  display  in  guarding  their  young,  he  learns  a 
lesson  of  parental  afirection.  He  sees  our  Carolina  mason- 
wasp,  for  instance,  building  its  dwelling  with  an  admirable 
cement,  which  it  is  taught  to  prepare,  and  which  is  superior 
to  any  mortar.  Here  it  forms  its  cell,  the  cradle  of  its  young, 
and  in  each  cell  where  it  deposits  an  egg,  it  places  a  certain 
number  of  spiders,  that  mav  serve  as  food  for  its  expected 
brood.  These,  it  is  taught  by  instinct,  t-o  render  air-tight, 
that  the  spiders  may  not  decay  till  they  are  needed  as  food. 
He  sees  certain  species  of  ants,  (one  of  which  is  common  with 
us  and  is  often  found  in  decayea  trees,)  which  are  bom  with 
wings;  when  they  have  made  use  of  these  to  convey  them  to 
suitable  places  where  they  are  to  commence  their  labors  and 
rear  tiieir  families,  by  a  powerful  eflfort  ridding  themselves  of 
wings,  which  might  be  an  impediment  to  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  new,  active,  and  laborious  duties.    He  sees 
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them  when  their  houses  are  disturbed,  like  the  fond  mother 
whose  dwelling  is  in  flames,  seizing  the  larvsB  of  their  jonng 
in  their  mouths  and  carrying  them  to  a  place  of  security.  It, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  are  bruised  and  wounded, 
they  still  hold  on  to  their  beloved  charge,  let  them  be  cut 
asunder,  or  let  the  flames  be  applied  to  uiem,  and  they  yet 
will  not  relinquish  their  hold.  And  even  when  that  mysteri- 
ous principle,  called  life,  has  passed  away,  they  are  found 
clinging  to  their  oflspring.  He  sees  all  this;  he  pauses, 
wonders  and  adores.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  discern  where  instinct 
eods,  and  where  reason  begins.  As  a  lover  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  rich  and  ever- varying  colors 
with  which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  adorned  many  species  of 
the  insect  tribe.  He  sees  beetles  which  outvie  in  brilliancy 
the  burnished  gold,  the  emerald,  the  amethvst  and  the  topaz. 
He  sees  in  the  wings  of  several  species  of  locusts  and  the 
libelulae,  a  fabrication,  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  finest 
lace.  And  among  the  lepidopterous  tribes,  the  butterflies, 
the  sphinges  and  moths,  ne  is  dazzled  by  everv  shade  and 
eolor,  vieing  with  the  deepest  and  purest  azure  of  the  sky. 

**  Who  can  paint  like  Nature  f 

Can  imagination  boast  amid  her  gay  profonon 

Hnee  like  these  r 

He  has  been  instructed  by  the  book  of  God  in  the  cheer- 
ing doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  There  he  has 
been  taught  that  man,  the  child  of  the  earth,  a  crawling  worm, 
when  his  career  is  finished  here  below  casts  off  the  earthly 
body  and  is  laid  in  the  ground ;  that  in  due  time,  that  which 
was  sown  an  earthly  body,  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body, 
endowed  with  new  and  augmented  powers,  enabling  him  to 
wing  his  way  Jbo  a  purer,  a  happier  and  immortal  state.  And 
the  doctrine  which  he  has  learnt  in  God's  revealed  word,  he 
now  finds  written  in  legible  characters  by  the  same  Almighty 
hand  in  the  book  of  Nature.  And  here  the  metamorphoses 
of  insects  serve  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  holy  writ.  Hie 
caterpillar  first  crawls  on  the  earth,  is  sustained  by  ordinary 
kinds  of  food  and  engaged  in  incessant  labors.  W  hen  it  has 
existed  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  this  humble  form,  its  work 
being  finished,  it  passes  into  a  chrysalis  state,  resembling  the 
sleep  of  death ;  it  is  wound  up  in  a  Kind  of  shroud  and  encased 
in  a  coffin,  and  is  buried  in  the  earth,  or  fastened  to  some 
branch  in  the  air,  or  sunk  in  the  water.  In  the  appointed 
time,  earth,  air  and  water  give  up  their  several  prisoners; 
warmed  by  the  sun,  they  come  forth  from  their  state  of  tor- 
pidity, as  a  bride  out  of  her  chamber,  arrayed  in  nuptial 
glory.  They  are  prepared  to  enjoy  a  new  and  more  exalted 
ecmdition  in  lifci  and  having  amved  to  the  perfection  of  their 
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nature,  ther  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  trarerse  tlie  fields 
of  air,  and  loye  begins  its  blissful  reign. 

I  hope  I  hare  said  enough  to  convince  jou,  that  the  science 
which  Aas  beguiled  many  a  lonely  hour  of  the  naturalist,  is 
neither  devoid  of  interest  nor  utility ;  and,  if  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, be  assured  the  faxjlt  is  in  me,  not  in  the  study. 

But,  I  have  heard  an  objectiou  urged  against  the  pursuits 
of  the  entomologist,  which,  as  it  is  a  very  serious  charge — ^no 
less  dian  that  of  h wl-heartedness  and  cruelty — ^I  must  b^a 
little  more  of  your  indulgence  to  enable  me  to  refute.  We 
have  sometimes  been  told,  that  the  impaling  of  insects,  aa  it 
inflicts  on  them  a  torture,  may  be  calculated  to  destroy  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  blunt  those  sensibilities  which 
are  the  highest  ornaments  of  our  nature.  You  may  char^ 
the  naturalist  with  being  mad ;  this  we  can  bear,  for  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  onlv  be  a  visitation  of  God,  for  which  we 
would  not  be  answerable;  and  we  would  be  repaid  for  the 
reproach  by  those  numberless  and  indescribable  charms 
which  cheer  us  on  our  way  at  every  ste^  we  tread  on  this  beau- 
teous eardi.  But  we  cannot  bear  the  imputation  of  cruelty ; 
our  nature  revolts  at  the  charge.  We  would  pursue  no  occu- 
pation which  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul,  or  weaken  the  ties  that  bind  us  in  sympathy  to  our  race. 
Hear  our  arguments  before  you  condemn  our  pursuits. 

Insects,  though  admirably  constructed  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  designed,  are  not  as  susceptible  of  pain  as  creatures 
who  rank  above  them.  From  man  down  to  the  cryptogamous 
plant,  there  is  a  regular  gradation,  both  in  structure  and  sen- 
sibility. From  intellectual,  reasoning  man,  whose  aversion 
to  pain  is  occasioned  by  reflection,  and  a  fear  of  death,  we 
descend  to  the  brute,  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  only  governed 
by  the  laws  of  instinct,  or  whose  reasoning  powers  are  very 
limited.  Descending  another  step,  we  come  aown  to  the  rep- 
tiles who  are  cold-blooded,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  res- 
Eiration.  These  require  no  coveriujg  or  teguments  to  retain 
eat.  They  are  consequently  sluggish,  and  can  continue  long 
without  food ;  they  may  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  for  many 
vears,  as  has  been  ascertained  from  the  living  frogs  and  some 
kindred  genera  that  have  been  found  imbedded  in  trees,  and 
even  in  rocks,  where  they  have  remained  for  centuries.  The 
tortoise  is  known  to  walk  about  long  after  its  head  has  been 
cut  off,  and  the  polypus  multiplies  like  the  cuttings  of  a  plant, 
by  the  application  or  the  knife.  We  descend  another  step  in 
the  creation,  and  the  insect  tribe  is  presented  to  us.  I  snail 
not  detain  vou  with  a  description  of^  their  internal  structure, 
and  shall  simply  state,  in  confirmation  of  the  views  which  I 
am  supporting,  that,  so  very  slight  are  those  organs  in  insects 
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which  constitnte  the  neryoiiB  Bystem,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  respiration,  that  naturalists  have  been  greatly  per- 

Slexed  in  their  investigations  on  this  subj  ect.  Linnaeus  wholly 
enied  the  existence  of  a  brain  in  insects ;  and  most  of  our 
modem  physiologists  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 
Lyonet  and  Cuvier,  after  the  most  careful  difisections,  could 
find  no  heart,  nor  even  the  slightest  traces  of  any  arteries 
proceeding  from,  or  communicating  with  it  From  the  recent 
experiments  of  Oarus  and  other  naturalists  of  Germany,  or- 

fins  of  circulation  have  been  discovered  in  some  insects,  and 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  exist  in  sH ;  but  these 
organs  were  so  minute  that  it  required  the  aid  of  glasses  of 
high  magnifying  powers  to  render  them  visible.  It  may  be 
6aid,  however,  Siat  the  organs  of  respiration  in  insects  are  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  mese  diminutive  creatures.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  I  have  to  observe,  that  there  are  many  insects 
much  larger  than  many  species  of  quadrupeds,  ana  even  in 
these  large  subjects,  these  organs  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  I  possess  a  specimen  of  a  native,  and  probably  unde- 
flcribed  quadruped,  obtained  by  a  friend  in  the  swamp  of  the 
fiantee,  which,  though  full  ^own,  measures  but  an  mch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  in  size  is  no  thicker  than  the  qyiiU  of 
a  swan.  It  is  a  species  of  aorex  or  shrew-mouse.  This  di- 
minutive animal  possessed  the  organs  of  circulation  and  res- 
piration so  distinct,  that  they  could  be  examined  without  the 
aid  of  glasses;  and  yet  the  largest  insects,  such  as  thejphodma 
tUa/riy  which  measures  eight  inches  in  length,  ihepriorms  air 
acUj  six  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  dynastes  Keroules^  (the 
nerculeB  beetle,)  measuring  four  and  a  half  inches,  exhibit  no 
traces  of  respiratory  organs  to  the  naked  eye.  Insects  have 
no  lungs,  ana  breath  through  spiracles  along  their  sides  and 
abdomen.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  insects  are  not  perfect  as  insects.  They  may  possess 
senses  with  which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted.  All  I  wi^  to 
prove  is,  that,  from  their  formation,  they  cannot  be  as  suscep- 
tible of  pain  as  beings,  whose  internal  organization  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  man.  And  the  more  we  examine  their 
habit&  the  more  sensible  we  are  made  of  this  truth.  The 
humble  bee  will  continue  to  drink  honey  even  when  it  has 
been  cut  in  twain.  Semove  the  le^  of  an  insect,  and  it  will 
continue  as  lively  and  active  as  if  nothing  had  occurred ; 
and  the  butterfly  will  fly  to  the  first  flower  and  regale  itself, 
although  an  insect  pin  is  pierced  through  the  centre  of  its 
body.  Now  if  insects  were  as  susceptible  of  pain  as  man, 
think  vou  that  they  would  exhibit  sucn  insensibility  to  pain  ? 
Would  man  feel  an  appetite  for  his  food  at  the  moment  when 
a  leg  or  an  arm  was  amputated^  or  when  a  sword  was  run 
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through  his  body?  The  maimer  in  which  we  deprire  m- 
seete  of  motion  is  also  greatly  misunderstood.  Many  of  them 
are  found  and  preserved,  after  they  had  died  a  natural  death. 
An  amiable  entomologist  in  New  England  states,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  collection  was  procured  on  the  sea  shore. 
The  insects  had  been  driyen  to  sea  and  drowned  in  gales  of 
wind,  and  were  washed  on  shore  by  Ae  returning  tide.  When 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  deprive  them  of  ufe  for  the  use 
of  our  cabinets,  our  knowledge  of  their  organisation  enables 
us  to  aflfect  this  in  a  moment,  without  our  witnessing  a  struff- 
gle ;  an  acid,  alcohol  and  steam  (all-powerful  steam,  which 
seems  destined  almost  to  annihilate  time  and  space)  are  the 
agents  we  employ ;  and  if  our  sensibilities  will  not  permit  us 
even  to  do  this,  we  then  do  as  you  do  with  the  poultry  des- 
tined for  j^our  tables, — ^we  entrust  the  work  to,  ana  divide  the 
responsibilities  with,  a  servant.  But,  my  senwtive  brother, 
if  I  have  not  yet  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  the  pur- 
suits of  the  entomologist  are  not  cruel,  then  let  me  turn  the 
tables  upon  you.  For  whom  are  those  hecatombs  of  animals 
slain — the  gigantic  ox,  the  meek  lamb,  and  the  gentle  pigeon — 
but  for  you?  Do  not  exonerate  yourself  by  saying  that  yoa 
had  no  Land  in  their  extermination ;  it  was,  if  not  by  your 
order,  at  least  for  jrour  use.  Tou  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
s^partieepa  criminis;  you  are  the  aider,  the  abettor,  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  consumer ;  and  if  there  is  a  cruelty  in  the  act, 
(which  I  do  not  admit,)  you  must  bear  the  reproach.  You 
say,  however,  that  it  was  for  the  support  of  life,  and  you  plead 
your  canine  tooth.  Whilst  I  agree  with  you  on  this,  we  will 
all  recollect  that  animal  food  is  not  essential  to  our  existence, 
as  we  learn  from  those  nations  that  abstain  from  its  use.  But 
you  say  you  cannot  bear  to  see  the  beautiful  butterfly  im- 

Ealed,  and  yon  think  it  cruel  to  cause  its  death.  Stop,  my 
•lend ;  what  is  that  grub  which  you  so  anxiously  search  for 
in  your  garden  and  on  your  trees,  and  cast  to  your  TOjiltry  or 
crush  under  your  feet,  as  a  thing  not  fit  to  live  i  Why  it  is 
that  very  buttefly  in  another  stage  of  his  life.  If  you  have 
such  a  sympathy  for  him,  now  is  the  time  to  spare  him.  He 
is  now  enjoying  bis  animal  life  as  much  as  in  any  other  pe- 
riod of  his  existence ;  he  culls  from  among  all  the  delicacies 
of  nature,  that  which  he  likes  best,  and  he  eats  twice  his 
weight  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  when  the  naturalist  seizes 
upon  him,  it  is  at  a  time  when  he  has  passed  through  all  his 
stages,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  is  about  to  die.  A  few 
hours,  or  at  farthest,  a  few  days  more,  and  his  beautiful  wings 
would  be  ruffled  and  broken,  and  he  would  become  the  prey  of 
some  ravenous  bird  or  fish.  And  in  return  for  anticipating  the 
stem  mandates  of  nature,  we  prize  him  as  gold^  we  embalm 
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his  body,  we  place  him  in  the  temple  of  science,  pronounce  his 
eulogium  there,  and  confer  npon  nim  a  kind  of  immortality. 
And,  fair  lady,  have  you  too  joined  in  the  cry  of  cruelty 
against  the  poor  naturalist?  Let  us  just  remind  you  of  your 
inventions  to  destroy  the  cockroach  and  the  fly.  That  spider, 
who  in  the  farthest  comer  of  your  chamber,  as  if  courting 
security  and  peace,  had  built  nis  house,  with  its  doors  ana 
galleries,  and  nis  finely  constructed  net  to  enable  him  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  subsistence,  you  cause  to  be  brushed  away, 
and  consign  him  and  his  works  ignobly  to  the  dust.  Every 
worm  that  assails  your  pretty  plants  is  hastily  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  a  single  fumigation  of  your  greenhouse  des- 
troys more  insects  in  an  hour  man  the  naturalist  collects  in  a 
year.  Away  with  this  affectation  of  sensibility ;  this  gene- 
ration will  not  pass  before  the  subject  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  woman,  the  fairest  of  God's  works,  will,  instead  of 
condemning,  assist  us  in  the  study ;  and,  as  from  the  occupa- 
tion we  sometimes  form  an  estimation  of  the  character,  let  me 
ask,  when  and  where  have  you  ever  found  the  student  of 
nature  a  crael  man  ?  He  wanaers  to  every  land,  often  without 
scrip  or  purse:  he  carries  with  him  no  implements  of  war, 
and  none  of  the  means  of  acc[uiring  pecuniary  gain.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  simplest  dress,  with  a  st^  in  his  hand  and  a  box 
under  his  arm,  content  and  happy  with  his  innocent  pursuits, 
and  deriving  pleasure  and  instruction  at  every  step  he  treads, 
till  the  very  savage  of  the  wilderness,  touched  with  kindred 
feelings  and  sympathies,  joins  in  his  pursuits,  and  becomes  his 
companion  and  protector  through  his  territories.  If,  in  this 
paper,  I  shall  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  removed  from 
the  minds  of  my  readers  any  prejudicies  that  may  have  existed 
against  the  pursuits  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  his  studies,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid 
for  my  exertions ;  but  double  would  be  the  gratification  of 
the  few  naturalists  in  our  country,  to  find  in  the  community, 
an  increased  disposition  to  unite  in  their  labors,  to  go  with 
them  and  gaze  with  delighted  and  inquiring  eyes  on  those 
things  which  they  have  seen,  to  aid  tnem  by  their  personal 
exertions,  and  pecuniary  means,  in  preserving  and  adding  to 
the  rich  and  accumulating  collections  in  our  museums,  without 
which  natural  history  cannot  be  pursued  to  any  practical 
purpose.  Thus,  whilst  we  will  be  collecting  and  preserving, 
admiring  and  studying  these  works  of  God,  in  which  we  bS- 
liold  his  glory  refiected,  we  will  discover  that  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  science,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  our 
race,  we  will  be  better  fittea  for  that  higher  state  of  intelli- 
gence, and  that  perfection  of  happiness,  to  which  immortal 
minds  are  privileged  to  aspire. 
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ABT.  VI.-THE  LEVEES  AHD  OVERFLOWS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPFL 

SsvBRAL  years  ago,  the  people  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  were 
CTeatly  excited  upon  tibe  subject  of  levees,  outlets,  and  overflows,  and 
flieir  discussion  occupied  the  attention  of  legislative  bodies,  men  of 
science,  and  the  press  in  every  quarter.  The  result  of  many  of  these 
investigations  and  discussions  may  be  found  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
our  Review. 

The  disastrous  experience  of  another  eeason  of  freshets  and  crevasses 
again  arouses  the  public  mind,  and  everywhere  the  desire  is  expressed 
that  some  practical  remedy  shall  be  ascertained  and  suggested,  co6t 
what  it  may,  for  dangers  and  losses  that  seem  to  be  without  limit. 

Thirty,  perhaps  £ty,  millions  of  dollars  may  be  assumed  as  the 
forfeit  which  is  paid  in  a  single  year,  like  the  last,  on  account  of  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  overflows,  and  of  their  mode 
of  prevention,  if  such  mode  in  reality  exists. 

The  question  assumes  a  d^ee  of  importance,  hitherto  unknown, 
and  appeals  to  the  le^latures  of  the  several  Southwestern  States  for 
prompt  and  early  action. 

*  If  any  system  is  adopted  in  the  absolute  deficiencies  of  the  existing 
one,  such  system  must  spring  from  the  deliberations  and  concurring 
councils  of  the  several  States  interested ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  ia 
suggested  that  a  convention  of  practical  and  scientific  men  from  each 
be  called  at  some  time  during  the  present  winter.  The  members  of 
this  body  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  l^pslatures. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  suggestions  from  numerous  intelligent  sources 
which  agree  in  very  little,  but  are  still,  in  many  respects,  plausible.  In 
the  present  issue  of  the  Review  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  from 
some  of  them. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  su^ests  the  establishment  of  a  Levee 
Board  in  Louisiana,  to  be  formed  by  the  police  juries  of  the  several 
parishes.    It  says : 

"A  immb«r  of  practical  men,  familiar  with  hydraulics,  familiar  with  rivent 
-who  are  willing  to  snrreDder  up  all  theories  in  advance,  and  to  form  their  judg 
ment  alone  from  a  careful  observation  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  should  be  formed  into  a  Board  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  and  thorough 
iurvey  of  the  river,  its  outlets  and  tributaries,  in  order  to  learn  where  the  truth 
lies.  The  recommendations  of  such  a  Board,  formed  under  such  circumstances, 
would  carry  weight  with  them,  and  would  be  likely  to  be  founded  upon  facts 
and  truth.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  Board  ought  to  be  formed,  and  immedi- 
ately.** 

The  Planters  Banner,  published  at  Franklin,  Louisiana,  pronounces 
entirely  against  the  outlet  system,  and  predicts  that  if  it  be  adhered 
to,  the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  the  Attakapas  wiU  be 
entirely  destroyed;  and  with  it,  the  navigable  character  of  the  Missis- 
sippi itself.    We  extract : 

^  This  year  we  have  had  uncommonly  high  water,  and  it  has  tried  the  strength 
of  the  levees  everywhere.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  from  Baton  Bouge  te 
New  Orleans,  in  spaces  where  the  most  water  was  confined  between  its  banks, 
the  levees  stood  the  best  Plaquemine  took  off  more  water  than  it  ever  did 
before^  and  the  Lafourche  did  the  same;  and  yet  below  the  Lafourche  two 
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immdnBe  creYASses  occurred  which  they  were  nnable  to  stop ;  and  another  oc> 
ourred  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river  from  Donaldaonyille  which  they  sno- 
oeeded  in  etoppine.  And  when  these  two  bayons  and  two  crevawet  were  de- 
pleting the  MiseiflHippi  of  immense  quantities  or  water,  the  levee  below  the  Bell 
orevasse  was  more  severely  pressed  than  the  levees  above  Plaqnemine,  that  con- 
tained between  them  the  entire  water  of  the  whole  river  below,  and  also  that 
of  the  two  bayons»  and  two  crevasses  to  which  we  have  referred. 

It  is  claimed,  and  we  think  jnstly  too,  that  when  a  bayon  or  a  crevasse  de- 
pletes the  Mississippi,  a  bar  is  alwajrs  formed  below  the  mouth  of  that  outlet 
that  checks  the  current  so  that  the  levees  below  are  as  hard  pressed  as  they 
would  be  without  the  outlet ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  current  is  checked 
in  any  part  of  the  river,  sediment  is  deposited,  and  bars  are  formed.  Upon  this 
principle  it  is  claimed,  that  if  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  Mississippi  river  were 
tomea  in  through  Bayou  Plaquemine,  Attakapas,  the  whole  of  the  river  from 
that  point  to  the  Balize  woula  be  a  succession  of  bars  and  sand  flats,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  would  be  entirely  ruined. 

The  whole  question  of  outlets  and  levees  is  lately  assuming  an  importance  such 
as  it  never  had  before.  An  immense  sheet  of  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  line 
both  banks  of  this  mighty  river — New  Orleans,  with  its  immense  wealth  and 
interest^  sits  upon  its  eastern  bank;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  question  isin 
proportion  to  tne  increased  wealth  upon  its  banks,  and  also  in  the  back  sections 
of  country  that  would  be  affected  by  an  overflow.  And  its  importance  is  in- 
creased still  more  by  the  crisis  which  is  rapidly  approaching  at  Bayou  Pla- 
guemine  itself,  which  threatens  almost  the  entire  destruction  of  the  whole  Atta- 
apas  country,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  entirely  destroy  New  Orleans  by 
destroying  its  navigation. 

Bo  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  high  waters  of  this  season  have  furnished  a 
strong  argument  against  the  outlet  system,  and  in  favor  of  closing  them  all  up. 
They  produce  the  veiy  state  of  things  which  all  want  to  remedy.  They  cause 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  fill  up  with  sand  flats  and  bars^  which  nothing  but  a 
heavy  body  of  water  and  a  rapid  current  will  dear  out  The  river  wants  a 
channel  of  one  immense  capacity,  in  depth  more  than  in  width,  as  actual  in- 
vestigations have  plainly  proved,  and  it  will  always  make  room  for  itself  if  con- 
fined between  its  oanks  by  hi^^h  and  strong  levees,  and  not  allowed  to  spread 
out  and  waste  its  strength  outside  of  its  banks." 

In  another  of  onr  exchanges,  Mr.  James  B.  Miles,  of  Arkansas, 
asserts  the  entire  failure  of  the  levee  system  as  it  now  exists  for 
that  State,  and  its  incapacities  in  reclaiming  the  rich  bottom  lands, 
taking  ground  in  &vor  of  *^  cut-offs,''  which  he  regards  as  the  great 
remedy: 

"In  order  to  know  how  much  difference  we  must  make  in  the  length  of  the 
river  to  give  a  certain  amount  ui  relief^  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  natu- 
ral fall  of  the  river  level  at  high  water.  This  is  g^ven  by  engineers  as  three 
and  a  half  inches  to  the  mile.  Consequently  each  mile  t^en  off  the  river  wUl 
make  nearly  that  much  difference,  at  least  for  a  considerable  distance  above. 
I  do  not  know  so  well  the  condition  of  the  river  from  Helena  to  Memphis,  but 
understand  at  least  one  great  cut-off  can  be  made  between  here  and  there,  at 
CouncU  Bend.  I  propose  to  go  from  Helena  down  and  make  my  last  cut-off 
below  Yicksburg,  at  Palmyra  Island.  The  cut-off  will  cost  first  tne  ditch,  and 
second  the  land,  cut  through.  The  ditching  for  the  whole  will  be  about  eight 
miles,  and  would  vary  according  to  the  soiC  and  also  as  to  whether  the  cut-off 
ikould  make  this  spnng,  as  this  spring  is  necessary.  I  am  willing  to  estimate 
a  ditch  twenty  feet  deep  and  twenty  wide,  which,  with  the  natural  overflow  of 
the  banks,  would  give  near  twenty-five  feet  water  before  the  river  gets  to  high 
water  mark.  This  gives  77,440  cubic  yards  to  the  mile,  and  at  twenty-fivt 
cents,  $lf,860;  whole  ditches,  $154,880.  The  land,  allowing  one  mile  wide 
lor  the  cut-off,  is  5,120  acres,  at  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  is  $256,000.  Cut-offs 
eost,  altogether,  $410,880.  The  distance  cut  off  from  Helena,  one  himdred 
miles — the  difference,  at  three  and  a  half  inches  to  the  mile,  hoeniy^ine  feet. 
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I  allow  six  feet  for  the  water  confined  to  the  channel  above  the  Arkansaa  frwtr, 
and  also  that  the  fall  of  the  river  may  be  increased  one-fonrth  of  an  inch  to 
the  mile,  woold  be  five  feet^  and  we  would  etill  lower  the  high  water  leyel  of 
the  river  at  Helena  eighteen  feet  And,  with  any  and  all  allowancea,  then 
would  be  no  need  of  levees  from  here  down.  Allowing  the  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  to  the  mile,  and  the  difference  at  Memphis  would  be  thirteen  feet,  I  have 
estimated  a  twenty  feet  ditch,  when  one  nine  or  ten  feet  will  do  in  most  of  the 
cuts,  and  have  put  the  land  at  fifty  dollars,  which  is  a  hi^h  figure.  The  leveet 
would  cost  from^vtf  to  nine  million  dollar*  for  the  Mississippi  side,  and  the  cut- 
offs, with  the  twenty  feet  ditch,  four  hundred  thousand  doltare.  If  that  is  not 
difference  enough  to  make  men  pause  and  eonaider,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get 
them  to  do  anything. 

"In  order  to  relieve  the  country  below,  I  propose  that  a  cut-off  should  be 
made  fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleans  into  Lake  Borgne,  when  the  distance  can 
be  shortened  about  ninHy  miles.  The  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Oulf 
is  now  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  the  distance  to  Lake  Borgne  is  only  twenty 
miles ;  ditch  to  be  cut,  five  miles.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  at  New  Or- 
leans is  fourteen  feet ;  at  the  Oulf  nothing,  except  the  tide.  With  the  cut-off, 
the  rise  and  fall  would  not  exceed  four  feet ;  difference,  ten  feet,  allowing  one 
one  inch  to  the  mile  fall  to  the  river  at  low  water,  and  the  ninety  miles  would 
have  ninety  inches,  or  seven  and  a  half  feet,  together  would  lower  the  river  at 
New  Orleans  at  least  seventeen  feet,  and  you  would  require  but  one  or  two,  if 
any,  cut-offs  t<>  relieve  the  whole  country  of  levees  from  the  Gulf  to  Memphis^ 
or  even  Cairo." 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  of  cut-oflfs,  another  writer  maintAiTHs 
with  much  seeming  plausibility — 

**  The  good  expected  from  these  cut-offs  is  in  the  increased  current  of  the 
river.  Tlien  is  it  likely  that,  with  the  increased  current  of  these  multiplied 
out-offa,  any  steamer  could  ascend  the  river  at  all  t  But  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  sucQ  a  work,  which  would  be  beyond  the  means  and  energy,  not  only 
of  this  Government,  but  of  that  of  the  world;  let  us  suppose  the  work  finished 
and  the  cut-offs  made,  how  long  would  they  stay  made?  How  long  before  its 
present  mean  distance  would  be  restored  f  I  venture,  not  longer  than  from  two 
to  three  years  before  the  river  would  be  found  as  serpentine  as  now.  All  pio- 
jects  of  reclamation  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which  nature  naa 
established  for  the  control  of  this  miehty  river,  else  they  must  of  necessity  faiL 
Well,  experience  demonstrates  one  of  these  laws  to  be,  that  its  distance  cannot 
be  shortened.  Since  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  there  has  been,  I  suppose, 
not  less  than  some  two  hundred  miles  in  cut-offs,  and  yet  the  distance  from  the 
Balize  to  the  Ohio  is  not  one  whit  shorter  than  then.  I  was  not  an  indifferent 
observer  of  the  Horse-Shoe  cut-off  below  Helena.  At  Laconia,  some  forty-five 
miles  below,  it  made  a  difference  of  some  eighteen  inches  in  height  of  water, 
and  more  as  you  approach  the  cut-off;  but  the  effect  on  the  channel  was  to 
throw  the  current  round  the  bends,  causing  the  greatest  and  increased  abra- 
sions, until  the  fifteen  miles  made  in  distance,  by  the  cut-off,  was  made  up  and 
restored  by  the  increased  length  of  the  bends,  caused  by  these  abrasions^  until 
long  since,  a  steamer  going  from  Laconia  to  Helena  would  have  to  travel  full 
as  rar  as  before  the  fiueen  miles  was  made  by  the  cut-off.  As,  then,  it  is  the 
law  of  Heaven  that  this  great  river  shall  not  be  shortened,  it  would  seem  to 
be  useless  to  consider  further  *  cut-offs'  project  If  he  could  but  lengthen  the 
river  instead  of  shortening  it,  he  could  then,  doubtless,  effect  reclamation." 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Kimball,  takes  still  higher  ground^  as  we  learn 
fipom  one  of  his  critiques : 

'*He  is  against  both  levees,  outlets  and  cut-offs,  but  is  in  favor  of  turning  the 
Arkansas  into  the  Bartholomew,  and  then  into  the  Atohafalaya  with  Red  nrttTf 
and  then  directly  to  the  Gull  He  also  proposes  to  turn  some  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  ^Iissouri  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  then  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Hie 
first  part  of  Mr.  Kimball's  proposition  is  based  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  ipoet 
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eommon,  but  widely  ^foseminated  error;  it  is  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  con- 
stantly rising,  80  that  after  a  while  it  must  ^et  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
lerees  to  contain  it,  and  that  oar  children's  children,  at  farthest^  must  repent 
of  onr  folly." 

Mr.  Hewson,  a  scientific  engineer,  recommends  an  improved  system 
of  constmcting  levees,  as  follows : 

**The  common  method  of  building  levees^  with  equal  slopes  on  both  aides,  is 
not  snited  to  the  action  of  mnning  water  on  the  materials  of  which  thev  are 
formed;  and  as  an  illustration  of  those  slopes  (and  of  that,  that  I  would  re- 
commend) best  suited  to  the  action  of  either  standing  or  running  water,  I  refer 
yon  to  those  formed  by  the  Mississippi  river  itself^  on  its  sand-bars,  and  also  lo 
the  experience  of  Italian,  French,  ana  Dutch  EIngineers,  in  their  own  countries, 
on  similar  but  more  expensive  works.  In  break- waters  and  piers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  harbors,  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  the  greatest  slope  is,  in  all  cases, 
where  slopes  are  used,  on  the  outer  or  side  most  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  and  dykes  of  Holland  for  porposes  similar  to  that  of  the  levee,  con- 
stracted  after  the  same  manner,  differently,  however,  from  the  levee  in  this 
respect^  that  they  were  to  bar  the  approach  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  re- 
qxured  to  be  stronger.  Their  limit  of  inclination  for  stiff  clay  was  ten  to  one, 
and  in  Ioopc  fine  sands  twenty  to  one^  and  that  only  on  the  outer  slope  of  the 
dyke.  There  is  less  action  on  a  levee  of  this  kind,  from  rain  or  from  the  river, 
when  up,  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance  in  itself,  and  is  the  cause  of  less 
horizontal  and  greater  vertical  pressure  from  the  water.  The  nearer,  then,  that 
your  slopes  will  approach  those  used  in  Holland,  without  increasing  the  present 
or  first  cost  of  buiiaing  a  levee,  will,  4n  repairs,  be  a  considerable  annual  saving 
to  the  county.  Science  would  advise  a  different  slope  for  different  earths — for 
instance,  sand  is  lighter  than  common  soil,  and  consequently  requires  a  greater 
qiiantitjr»  weight,  or  bulk  to  resist  water,  and  the  fact  of  water  having  a  greater 
percolating  power  over  it,  is  sufiicient  justification  for  advising  a  greater  width 
ai  base.  But  a  uniform  slope  being  that  most  used,  and  of  greater  practiea-. 
bility  to  the  contractor,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  adopted ;  and  as  the 
dimensions  allowed  by  the  Superior  Board  of  Levee  Commissioners,  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water,  I  recommend  for  durability 
and  economy's  sake  an  alteration  in  the  usual  slopes ;  that  is,  instead  of  equal 
alopes  on  both  sides  of  the  levee,  a  slope  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  to  one,  the 
standing  angle  of  earth,  from  the  edpe  of  the  crown,  on  the  inner  side,  and  &vt 
or  four  and  a  half  to  one  on  the  river  side,  preserving  thus  the  dimensions 
allowed  by  law." 

H.  W.  Walter,  in  the  "  Mississippian,"  refers  to  the  experience  of 
the  past  year,  and  asks : 

**  Can  we  levee  successfully  f  Can  we  save  an  empire  of  agricultural  wealth  ? 
Ko  true  American  asks  these  questions.  The  Dutchman,  as  he  strides  the  dykes 
o(f  Holland,  and  the  Italian,  as  he  wanders  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  would  laugh 
at  him — laugh  at  the  indomitable,  the  scheming,  the  ingenious  American.  We 
can  Uvee  wccenftdly  t  We  have  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  at  the  north,  and  the 
Walnut  Hills  at  the  south,  and  but  one  sinele  stream,  the  Yazoo,  at  the  extreme 
sooth  eniptying  into  the  Mississippi  We  have  but  one  outlet,  the  Tazoo  Pass, 
and  the  Levee  there,  the  heaviest  and  highest  in  the  world,  has  stood  the  great 
flood.  It  stood  because  it  was  properly  and  securely  built  And  so  can  Ameri- 
can industry  and  sagacity  make  the  whole  to  stand.  If  both  sides  of  the  river 
cannot  be  leveed,  then  must  we  protect  ourselves,  and  let  our  neighbors  in  Ar- 
knosas  suffer.  It  may  be  the  plank  in  the  shipwreck,  and  the  most  favored 
imiit  solely  appropriate  it.  They  have  a  much  longer  line  of  bank  than  we ; 
their  bank  is  much  lower  than  ours,  and  they  have  numbers  of  angry  rivers 
pouring  their  floods  to  the  MississippL  Nature  has  done  almost  everything  for 
our  aide,  and  9hame  on  the  man  that  doubts  our  ability  to  do  the  rest  We  can 
amdwUldoU.'' 
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In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  the  Bubject  to  the  State,  and  to 
suggest  the  proper  remedy,  he  continues : 

**  Onr  lands  are  assessed  for  taxation  every  four  years,  the  last  two  assesaments 
having  been  made  in  1863  and  1857.  What  do  they  dolose  as  to  the  value  of 
|>roperty  in  the  eonnties  of  Tnnica,  Ooahoma»  Bohvar,  Washington,  and  Ism- 
(^uena,  the  submerged  counties  on  the  river  bank  f  Here  is  Uie  land  asseasments 
for  taxation  for  those  years,  viz : 

1808.  1857. 

Bolivar $1,015,978  67  $6,465,838  91 

Coahoma 708,551  06  8,844,465  28 

Issaquena 1,766,690  00  4,259,658  00 

Tunica 808,304  00  1,987,101  26 

Washington 8,498,851  00  7,416,162  08 

Total $7,762,869  78        $28,478,115  62 

'*  Giving  an  increase  in  the  value  of  iMids  in  these  five  oountiea  of  more  tiian 
fifteea  millions  of  dolkira.  The  State  tax  on  the  lands  of  these  counties  was  in 
1864,  $12,697  45,  and  is  for  1858,  about  $38,424  Oa  The  State  tax  on  personal 
property  in  1854,  was  $8,511  20 ;  this  year  it  is  about  $21,552  00,  representing 
about  eighteen  millions  of  personal  property.  It  is  thus  shown  that  there  m 
over  forty  millions  of  property  in  these  five  counties,  yielding  State  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  six^  thousand  dollars.  The  alluvial  lands  in  the  Miasiasippi 
bdttom,  between  Walnut  Hills,  in  Warren  county,  and  the  Chickasaw  Blum, 
near  Memphis,  is  estimated  by  our  late  State  Geologist,  at  4,688,880  acres ; 
whilst  other  Geologists  estimate  it  at  a  mach  larger  quantity.  All  this  land  ii 
embraced  in  the  counties  above  named,  and  in  Sunfiower,  and  parts  of  Yazoo, 
Carroll,  Yalobusha,  Tallahatchie,  Panola,  and  De  Soto.  These  lands  and  the 
personal  property  on  them  is  worth  not  less  than  seventy  millions  of  dollars, 
and  yield  a  State  revenue  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If 
they  can  be  protected  from  an  overflow  within  the  next  ten  years,  the  real  and 
personal  estate  in  the  valley  will  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
yielding  a  State  tax  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Shall  we  abandon  and 
lose  this  present  property,  and  that  which  the  foture  promises  ?  If  we  cannot 
protect  ourselves  from  overflow,  these  lands  will  be  almost  worthless,  and  the 
slaves  on  them  must  find  a  tillable  soil  in  the  West,  our  hill  lands  being  now 
fully  occupied.    It  will  be  a  total  loss  to  the  State. 

**How  are  we  to  be  protected!  By  leveeing,  Lotus  have  one  Board  of 
Levee  Commissioners  for  the  river  banE  Let  the  State  loan  to  the  Board  the 
sixty  thousand  dollars  which  the  five  river  counties  above  named  must  pay  the 
present  fiscal  year ;  and  also  let  it  loan  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
sinking  fund.  Let  this  loan  be  for  four  or  five  years.  Let  the  Le^slature  tax 
all  the  lands  between  the  Afississippi  and  the  Yazoo  and  its  tributanea,  ten  cents 
per  acre  for  the  next  three  years,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Board.  Hie  land 
thus  to  be  taxed  exceeds  8,500,000  acres,  and  will  yield  in  three  years  $1,050,- 
000,000,  which,  with  the  State  loan,  will  make  over  $1,200,000,000,  a  fond 
amply  sufficient  to  give  us  levees  that  will  protect  us,  I  propose  saying  a  few 
wor<u  on  each  of  the  above  named  propositions^  but  not  in  the  order  named." 

G.  W.  R.  Bayley,  of  Louisiana,  a  very  experienced  engineer,  denies 
that  levees  have  any  tendency  to  raise  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
declares  that  any  adequate  system  of  levees  would  give  all  the  pro- 
tection that  is  required.    We  extract : 

"  To  show  that  a  river's  bed  does  rise  when  the  water  is  not  confined  by  levees, 
when  it  is  suffered  to  overflow  its  banks,  or  escape  throuffa  outlets,  I  will  addoee 
a  few,  out  of  a  volume  of  proofi^  which  I  could  give  did  space  permit 

"  I  will  premise  with  the  statement  that  the  existence  of  dry  land  implies 
former  submergence  and  deposition  of  sediment  All  alluvial  land  in  Louisiana 
was  once  submerged,  and  formed  by  deposition  of  sediment,  before  the  era  of 
levees.    The  river  then  rose  high  enough  to  submerge  every  superficial  foot  of 
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its  own  bankB,  m  well  tm  every  acre  of  the  delta  allaTioD ;  than  it  was  all  out- 
let ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  mile  in  length  it  had  two  miles  width  of  ontleta, 
and  the  tohoU  country  was  one  vast  sea;  ^^et  the  water  line  in  the  river  itself^ 
inaemnoh  as  it  overflowed  many  points  wluoh  have  never  since  been  overflowed, 
was  higher,  much  higher,  than  it  has  been  since  the  era  of  levees.  The- point 
at  Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans,  has  never  been  leveed,  nor  raised  artificially, 
nor  has  it  been  overflowed  within  the  memory  of  man,  living  or  dead,  of  the 
white  race.  All  levees  are  but  the  closure  of  outlets,  and  we  have  continued 
to  close  them  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  Has  the  effect  been  an 
elevation  of  the  high  water  line  f  No  1  not  an  inch ;  on  the  contrary,  the  high 
water  line  has  been  depressed.  If  this  is  denied,  I  want  not  mere  assertion,  but 
facts,  proo(  in  support  of  the  denial  The  water-marks  of  1828  has  never 
since  been  exceedea  in  lower  Louisiana;  it  was  two  inches  above  that  of  1849 
(the  highest  since)  at  Oarrollton,  and  more  than  three  inches  higher  than  any 
since  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  high  water  of  1828  equaled  that  of  1828,  while  the 
water  of  1816  exceeded  that  of  1828,  and  yet  higher  affain  rose  the  river  in 
1770.  The  further  we  go  back,  the  higher  we  find  the  nigh  water  line,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  outlets.  The  river  rose  higher  formerly  than  now, 
because  U  had  outlets,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

**  Says  Sir  Charles  Lyell:  'The  bed  of  the  Nile  (which  is  not  leveed,  and  is 
all  outlet)  always  keeps  pace  with  the  general  elevation  of  the  ioil^  and  the 
banks  of  this  river,  like  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  are  much 
higher  than  the  flat  land  at  a  distance,  so  that  they  are  seldom  covered  during 
the  highest  inundations.  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  river's  beC 
the  annual  flood  is  constantly  spreadins  over  a  wider  area,  and  the  alluvial  soil 
encroaches  on  the  desert,  covering  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  the  base  of 
temples  and  statues  which  the  waters  never  reached  three  thousand  years  ago.' 

••Says  Prot  Forshey:  *  The  levees  of  Lodsiana  may  be  regarded  as  in  full 
operation  for  fifty  years  (prior  to  1850)  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  Bayou  Lafourche  down  below  the  city.  These  levees  have  an  average 
height  no  greater  than  those  now  being  erected  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State ;  and  the  highest  water-marks  known,  whether  within  the  leveed  district 
or  without  are  no  higher  than  many  points  of  land ;  and  some  of  the  best  river 
plantations  present  long  reaches  without  levees.  The  river  then  has  not  raised 
its  bed,  nor  reached  a  point  of  elevation,  in  recent  years,  greater  than  its  level 
when  it  deposited  those  high  grounds.  To  maintain  levees  then,  in  future  we 
shall  have  to  raise  them  no  higher  than  in  the  past.' 

••  A  river  register  of  actual  rise  and  fall  was  kept  at  Vidalia  for  thirty  years, 
(prior  to  1850,)  twenty-three  years  by  Samuel  Davis,  and  for  seven  years  by 
trot  Forshey. 

•*  Bayou  Lafourche  has  had  outlets,  and  many  of  them,  during  every  hiffh 
water,  for  forty  years;  and  its  high  water  line,  opposite  the  outlet,  has  steadily 
continued  to  rise  with  the  eeneral  elevation  of  the  lands  adjoining,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capacity  of  the  outlets  compared  with  the  discharge  of  the  Bayou, 
until  its  high  water  surface  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  what  it  was  formerly ; 
while  no  increase  hat  occurred  at  its  head. 

"This  year's  rise  on  Lower  Lafourche,  was  about  one  foot  greater  than  ever 
before  known,  (though  no  greater  at  Donaldsonville,  or  its  head  next  the  Mis- 
sissippi, than  has  often  occurred  before,)  and  this  gradual  rise  must  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  continue  so  long  as  the  outlets  continue. 

"  The  cnannel  of  a  sedimentary  river  is  formed  by  the  abrasive  force  of  its 
waters,  and  is  exactly  adapted  to  its  own  emergencies.  •The  greater  the  chan- 
nel the  less  the  liabiuty  to  overflow.'  Levees  retain  water  in  the  river,  increase 
the  Quantity,  velocity,  capacity  of  discharge,  and  ehannel-making  poiwer; 
therefore  they  cause  a  deepening  of  the  bed,  a  reduction  of  sur&oe,  or  a  dimin- 
ished slope  in  both. 

••Outlets  produce  precisely  reverse  effects,  and  are  therefore  destructive, 
dangerous,  and  useless;  the  sooner  we  make  a  finish  of  them,  and  conclude  the 
work  so  well  beeun,  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned.  Never  was  there 
00  pernicious  a  uieory,  or  one  so  false,  so  opposed  to  all  facte,  all  experience,  all 
mathematical  induction,  all  seienoe,  aJl  truth,  as  this  'Outlet  Theory.'    It  ii  a 
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millBtone— and  ever  has  be«ii — ^ronnd  th«  neok  of  interaal  improvement,  tnd 
imtU  we  are  rid  of  it  Lomaiana  will  never  become  what  her  position  and  re- 
tonrcee  entitle  her  to  be,  the  Empire  State  of  the  South.  That  jumble  of  fake 
statements,  baseless  assumptions,  perverted  facts,  erroneous  caloulations,  and 
faUaoious  arguments,  'Ellett's  Report  on  the  Mississippi  river,'  even  that,  though 
advocating  outlets,  ended  by  damning  them  with  faint  praise,  and  recommend- 
ing  'reservoirs.* 

**  Why  not  determine  at  onoe— for  we  mtut  come  to  that^  late  though  it  b^-^ 
to  establish  a  levee  system  worthy  the  name;  to  build  good  levees;  to  confine 
the  Mississippi  to  its  own  channel ;  to  reclaim  to  the  last  acre ;  to  yield  up 
none! 

"Perfect  what  we  have  commenced  and  'tis  done.  If  it  was  right — as  I  eon- 
tend  that  it  was  and  is — to  build  one  levee,  to  close  one  outlet,  to  reclaim  one 
acre,  then  it  is  also  right  to  complete  the  system.  There  should  be,  and  there 
can  be,  no  middle  ground ;  it  is  all  or  nothing.  I  maintain  that  we  can  rely 
with  confidence  upon  good  levees,  for  none  but  bad  ones  ever  break.  In  cavin|r 
bends,  guard  levees  should  always  be  maintained.  A  State  levee  system  is  all 
that  is  needed." 

Width  of  the  MmUHppi  River. 

Width  of  Mississippi  River  above  head  of  Passes,  94  miles  below  N.  O .  T ,500  feet. 

"  '•  "  at  Wilder's  Bayou,    88    "        "        "    .  3,451  ** 

"  "  at  Fort  Jackson,        72    "        "        "    .  2,871  '* 

"  "  "  at  Deer  Range^          40    •*        "        "    .  2,1»4  " 

*•  "  "  at  McMaster?.            11     "        "        "    .  2,425  " 

"  "  **  at  CarroUton,               9    "    above    "    .  2,850  " 

••  *•  "     at  Donaldsonville 8,116  " 

^  "  "     three  miles  below  Bayou  Gonla 1.942  " 

"  **  •*     Plaquemine 2,720  " 

•*  **  "     BatonRouge 2,500  ** 

"  **  "     i  mile  below  Port  Hudson 2,067  " 

«*  **  «     ^    «     above  Red  River 2,545  " 

"  "  .4     j    4«        u       Vicksburgh 2,248  •* 

"  "  u     I    M     below  mouth  of  Arkansas 8.780  ** 

"  **  4»     ^    «     below  Memphis 2,880  ** 

"  "   \\    **     above  Cape  Girardeau 2,500  " 

"  "  **     opposite  Market  street,  St  Louis 8,444  " 

**      Missouri  '*  at  Boon  ville,  800  miles  above  the  mouth..  2,640  ** 


ART.  Vn.-nSH  AND  FISH-PONDS,  AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE  THEM. 

Thomas  W.  Woodwabd,  of  South  Carolina,  has  prepared  a  report  upon  the 
subject  of  Pisciculture,  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  We 
have  received  a  copy,  and  regard  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
contributions  of  the  day. 

Believing  the  subject  of  Piscictiltiire  to  be  one  in  which  there  if* 
considerable  interest  manifested,  and  regarding  it  as  intimately  allied 
to  agriculture,  I  have  prevailed  upon  myself  (although  unaccustomed 
to  handling  the  gray  goose  quill)  to  intrude  upon  you  the  followinir 
report  on  uie  above  mentioned  subject ;  offering,  moreover,  as  a  plea, 
an  honest  desire  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  are  at  all  times 
'willing  and  anxious  to  contribute  ^  a  mite''  for  the  good  of  our  citizens 
and  to  public  enterprise  generally.  Nor  shall  I,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  most  writers  on  this  subject,  enter  into  detail  upon  the  fish-ponds 
and  discoveries  of  either  Rome,  China,  or  France,  as  I  suppose  the 
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Bublic  are  posted  ere  this.  I  refer  all,  however,  who  happen  not  to 
oe,  to  a  meritorions  little  work  on  artificial  fish  breeding,  edited  by  W. 
H.  Fry,  in  which  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  and  instractive  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  and  experiments  of  the  two  illustrious  French 
fishermeu,  Gehin  and  Bemy ;  and  so  I  have  also  seen  a  work  of  some 
merit,  entitled  "  Fish  Culture,"  by  Dr.  Garlick,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Both  of  these  works  are,  however,  of  really  little  service  to  us  of  South 
Carolina,  as  they  treat  of  fishes  but  little  known  or  suited  to  the  waters 
of  the  South.  I  would,  nevertheless,  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of 
Dr.  Garlick's  work,  as  it  treats  of  American  fishes,  and  in  a  more 
northern  latitude,  is,  unquestionably,  a  valuable  acquisition. 

I  constructed  the  first  fish-pond  in  Fairfield,  {sofsitas  my  knowledge 
extends,)  early  in  the  spring  of  1 854.  This  pono,  although  small,  served 
to  convince  me  of  the  fact  that  a  fish-pond  properly  constructed  and 
judiciously  managed,  could  be  made  a  source  of  some  profit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it  This 
pond  was  made  by  throwiuff  a  dirt  dam  across  a  small,  dear  spring 
branch,  and  was  capable  of  holding  a  head  of  water  about  fifteen  yards 
wide,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  dept£,  and  backing  fifty  yards,  more  or 
less.  My  dam  being  finished,  1  immediately  proceeded  to  stock  it ; 
and  not  Knowing  what  varieties  were  most  suitable,  (never  having  seen 
a  fish-pond,)  I  placed,  indiscriminately,  everything  in  the  ^pe  of  a 
fish  that  I  was  able  to  lay  my  hand  on — such  as  cats,  ^  stonetoaters,** 
red-bellied  perch  and  suckers — all  very  small,  being  caught  in  the 
same  branch  on  which  I  built  my  dam,  from  one-half  to  one  mile  below. 
I  also  procured,  from  a  milt-pond  in  the  neighborhood,  six  Mormouth 
perch,  thirteen  or  fourteen  silvers,  and  one  eel.  Those,  with  my 
branch  fry,  (like  unfortunate  **  John  Barleycorn,")  were  heaved  in  there 
to  "  sink  or  swim."  I  did  not  observe  anything  worthy  of  notice  until 
about  the  last  of  May,  when'  I  discovered  that  the  red-bellies  were 
constructing  their  nests  or  beds  in  the  shallows  around  the  pond ;  the 
silvers  had  already  gone  through  the  process,  and  I  found  swarms  of 
their  young  floating  near  the  surface.  I  was  unable  to  see  either  the 
Mormouth,  their  beds,  or  their  young,  and  consequently  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  had  an  increase  or  not  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  August  that  I  was  able  to  gratify  my  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  my 
dam,  which  was  carried  away  in  that  month  by  a  freshet  I  at  first 
supposed  that  I  had  lost  all  my  fish,  but  upon  examination  found  that 
qmte  a  supply  remained  in  a  hole  above  the  dam.  These  were  taken, 
and  the  following  observation  made,  viz :  That  the  silvers  had  in- 
creased most,  the  Mormouth  next,  and  then  the  red-bellies  and  cats. 
I  was  unable  to  find  an v  young  '*  stonetoaters,"  and  did  not  see  any 
young  suckers,  (although  the  suckers  have  bedded  since.) 

The  number  of  fish  remaining,  was  estimated  by  Dr.  McCants  (a 
neighbor)  and  myself  as  follows :  Of  silver,  several  thousand ;  and  of 
Mormoudi,  five  or  six  hundred,  (the  increase  of  six  fish.)  These  fisk 
were,  of  course,  small,  and  we  had  to  approximate  by  guessing, 
although  we  were  satisfied  that  we  did  not  overshoot  This  being  so 
much  better  than  I  anticipated,  I  immediately  rebuilt  my  dam,  and 
determined  to  operate  on  a  little  grander  scale  in  the  following  spring, 
& 
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which  I  did,  building  a  dam  which  now  coven  abont  half  an  acre  of 
land,  with  water  varying  from  six  feet  to  as  many  inches  in  depth. 
This  pond  was  bailt  on  the  same  stream,  about  one  hundred  yurds 
below  the  one  spoken  of  first  Having  had  occular  demonstration  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  I  determined  to  ditch  around  my 
ponds.  This  I  accomplished  by  taking  my  ditching  compass  such  a 
distance  above  my  pond,  that  I  was  enabled  to  run  a  ditch  (com- 
mencing in  the  hollow)  down  the  branch,  conveying  the  water  that 
ordinarily  went  down  the  hollow  and  into  my  pond,  around,  and  at 
the  same  time  catching  the  wash  from  the  hills.  I  would  here  im- 
press the  importance  of  this  security  against  the  muddy  washings  of 
the  hills,  by  assuring  you  that  I  believe  it  highly  improbable  that  any 
one  can  succeed  who  neglects  this  matter.  If  the  mud  and  freshets 
from  the  hills  be  not  guarded  against,  you  not  only  run  the  risk  of 
losinff  your  dam,  fish,  and  Idl,  but  also,  your  dam,  if  not  broken,  will 
be  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand ;  moreover,  I  have  demonstrated 
satis&ctorily,  that  trout,  bream,  and  other  of  our  finest  fishes,  cannot 
thrive  in  any  other  than  a  pure,  clear  pond*  My  advice  to  any  one 
desirous  of  building  a  dam,  would  be  nrst  to  select  an  advantageous 
situation  on  some  clear  branch,  fed  by  at  least  one  pure,  never-^ling 
spring,  as  near  the  head  of  the  hollow  as  convenient,  in  order  that  the 
ditching  might  be  as  short  as  possible.  And  if  it  be  convenient,  first 
to  construct  the  ditches,  and  let  them  be  tested  by  a  heavy  fre^t — 
after  this  the  dam  should  be  built.  I  prefer  dirt  dams  to  any  other, 
as  they  are  more  durable,  and  if  the  water  be  kept  from  running  ovw, 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  breaking.  I  would  also  say  that  I  pre- 
fer a  dammed  pond  to  a  dug  out  (me.  I  have  tried  both--the  former 
costs  less,  and  having  actual  banks  and  bottom,  is  better  suited  to  the 
habits  of  fish ;  the  latter  will  do  well,  however,  as  has  been  proved  by 
Maj.  Lyles,  who  has  bestowed  great  care  and  attention  on  the  suliject, 
and  who  is  succeeding  very  well  with  a  pond  seventy  feet  by  thirty  or 
forty,  dug  out  and  dammed  around  a  spring.  There  are  now  several 
ponds  in  the  district,  all  of  which  seem  to  give  great  satisfaction  and 
delight  to  their  owners. 

The  dam  being  finished,  and  provided  with  a  waste  way,  and  the 
mouth  of  this  guarded  with  a  wire  sieve,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fry  down  the  branch,  the  next  care  should  be  to  stock  it  with  the 
most  suitable  fishes.  This  brings  ns  to  still  another  very  important 
point.  Without  pretending  to  know  the  ooost  suitable,  I  will  detail 
my  observation  and  experiments  with  several  varieties  common  to  our 
State,  and  which  answer  well  in  the  absence  <^  better. 

I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when  it  will  be  quite 
a  common  affair  for  our  formers  to  stock  their  ponds  with  the  ^gs  or 
'fry  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  American  and  European  fishes.  Highest 
in  my  estimation,  stands  the  trout,  well  known  over  the  State,  and 
-quite  a  common  fish  in  all  the  lower  districts.  This  fish  I  shall  oall 
tne  Carolina  trout,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  trout  of  Dr.  Garlick  and 
other  writers,  as  it  is  entirely  a  diffu^nt  fish,  being  properly  a  baasi 
^Backman,)  whilst  the  fish  of  Dr.  Garlick  belongs  to  the  genus  salmon. 
The  Carolma  trout  is  an  exceeding  voracious  fish,  feeding  upon  the 
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smaller  fishes  of  almost  every  variety,  and  its  own  young  among  the 
rest,  bat  from  its  rapid  crowth  and  Uie  excellence  of  its  nesh,  as  well 
as  from  its  biting  qualities,  I  unhesitatingly  place  it  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  fishes  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  This  fish 
diould  be  placed  in  a  pond,  the  larger  the  better ;  the  pond  having 
been  previously  well  stocked  with  several  varieties  of  small  fishes, 
being  particular  not  to  leave  out  the  silver  fish.  My  observations 
with  this  fish  were  as  follows :  In  the  month  of  May,  1856, 1  pro- 
cured some  hundreds  of  the  fry  of  this  fish,  the  largest  of  which  were 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  caught  from  a  pond  owned  by 
Gapt  Houser,  of  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  and  carried  up  on  a  railroad  in 
a  barrel  of  water.  I  was  told  by  the  knowing  ones  that  these  fish 
would  not  breed  until  they  were  two  years  old,  and  I  tried  to  trans- 
port larger  fish,  but  failed,  the  large  nsb.  dving  in  a  very  short  time 
after  being  taken  from  the  water.  These  ny  having  been  deposited 
nearly  all  safe  and  sound  in  my  pond,  I  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  "  perfectly  at  home,"  and  in  a  few  days  I  noticed  them  making 
furious  charges  on  the  droves  of  little  silvers,  with  which  the  pond 
was  literally  thick.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  cunning  displayed 
by  these  Uttle  creatures  whilst  in  pursuit  of  their  fry,  and  at  how 
early  an  age  we  see  unmistakable  evidence  of  what  the  srown  fish  will 
be.  I  watched  the  growth  of  these  fish  particularly,  and  found  that  they 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  anticipations. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1857,  (at  which  time  the  fish  were  just  one 
year  old,)  I  had  specimens  of  them  that  exceeded  eight  inches  in 
length.  This  fish  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  artificial 
breeding,  as  it  seeks  shallow  water  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
^gs,  and  may  be  easily  caught  with  properly  constructed  nets.  I 
have  not  tried  artificiid  impregnation  with  it,  however,  from  the  fact 
tiiat  I  believe  Qt  was  the  common  opinion)  that  it  would  not  propa- 

E'  i  until  it  had  obtained  the  age  of  two  years ;  consequently,  when 
my  astonishment  I  found  that  it  was  constructing  its  nests  in  May 
)  I  was  unprovided  with  any  kind  of  net  wherewith  to  capture 
them.  Nor  do  I  regard  artificial  propagation  as  really  of  much  ad- 
vantage in  the  successful  rearing  of  this  fish,  as  the  ^gs  can  be  pro- 
cured (naturally  impregnated)  worn  the  beds  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  quantities  of  the  fry  may  be  seen  floating  over  or  near  the  beds. 
These  fry  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  black  strips  extending  from 
head  to  tail  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  can  be  dipped  up  and 
transferred  to  a  small  pond  or  tankj  where  they  should  be  kept  until 
they  have  attained  sixe  and  action  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  elude 
the  cannibal  jaws  of  their  voracious  parents.  I  distributed  amonff 
my  friends  (who  bad  constructed  ponds)  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifiv  of  these  fish,  dipped  up  with  a  common  tin  pan,  (used  for  holding 
milk,)  the  maiority  of  which  are  doing  finely. 

This  fish,  although  feeding  on  the  small  fish  of  almost  every  species, 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  pursue  the  silver  fish  more  eagerly  than  any 
ether ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  this  vexatious  little  &h  was  created 

?ecially  for  the  trout  to  prey  upon.    And  although  it  robs  the  beds 
almost  every  fish,  (not  excepting  the  trout,)  I  regard  them  as  in- 
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diBpensable  in  a  pond,  for  they  are  most  unquestionably  the  moit 

Erolific  of  any  of  the  freaji  water  fish  witli  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
ence  they  may  be  considered  a  never-fsailing  source  of  food  for  other 
fishes.  I  have  prepared  a  tolerably  feir  specimen  of  "  sardines'^  from 
these  little  fishes,  but  I  regard  them  as  solely  valuable  as  a  food  for 
the  lai^Mi.  The  Carobna  trout  can  be  made  to  weiffh  from  two 
and  a  half  .to  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  our  State,  and  I  saw  one  in 
Florida  which  was  said  to  weigh  eighteen  pounds.  I  doubt  the  policy^ 
however,  of  making  them  exceed  two  or  three  pounds  in  a  pond ; 
they  are  large  enough  for  any  purpose  at  this  weighty  and  if  kept 
longer  might  become  expensive. 

My  experience  places  the  Mormouth  perch  next  to  the  trout.  This 
fish  IS  too  well  known  to  need  a  description  here ;  it  is  one  of  our 
most  hardy  fishes,  and  preferring  sluggish  water  to  running,  is  thus 
by  nature  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ponds.  This  fish,  like  me  trout> 
is  a  bold  biter,  and  furnishes  delightfol  sport  to  the  angler ;  it  may  be 
caught  with  either  the. minnow,  worm,  apiece  of  raw  meat,  or  almost 
anvthing  else  in  the  shape  of  eatables*  it  is  endowed  with  ^eat  ra- 
pidity of  growth  and  very  high  powers  of  reproduction.  My  first 
start  in  the  culture  of  this  fish,  was  made  with  six  fishes,  (as  has  beea 
said  before,)  and  I  now  reckon  them  by  the  thousand.  This  fish  beds 
in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  with  me,  and  repair  to  shallow  water 
for  the  purpose,  where  their  movements  may  be  watched  from  a  dis- 
tance of  one  yard  or  even  less,  (as  they  are  very  tame  at  this  paiticu- 
lar  time,)  and  are  with  difficulty  keptu*om  their  beds,  swimming  back 
almost  immediately  after  being  driven  away.  I  have  caught  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  (whilst  guarding  their  ^gs)  three  different 
times,  and  after  being  thrown  back  each  time,  they  would  swim  im- 
mediately back  to  their  beds  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The 
Mormouth,  in  bedding,  selects  a  retired  spot,  surrounded  by  pass  or 
bushes,  where  it  works  out,  with  its  tail,  a  small  basin,  wherem  it  de- 
posites,  preferring  to  have  small  roots  in  the  bed  to  which  the  eggs 
stick.  I  have  frequently  taken  up  a  small  stick  or  root  perfectly 
stacked  with  the  small  white  eggs  of  this  fish;  these  ^gs  I  have 
taken  home  and  hatched  in  glass  vessels  of  water  in  from  four  to  six 
or  eight  days.  I  have  kept  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  fry  of  these 
fishes,  in  a  glass  box  eighteen  inches  by  nine,  for  more  than  one  week^ 
which  had  been  hatched  from  eggs  procured  in  this  way  from  the 
beds.  I  have  specimens  of  this  j&sh,  weighing  from  nine  to  twelve 
ounces,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will,  under  proj^er  managements 

frow  still  larger  as  they  grow  older.  I  would  advise  that  ^e  e^s 
e  procured  uotn  the  beds,  naturally  in^pregnated,  and  that  they^e 
placed  in  tanks  or  small  ponds,  and  there  hatched  and  fed  until  they 
are  of  size  and  age  sufficient  to  be  trusted  in  the  large  pond  with  the 
"  big  fishy  It  IS  also  necessary  for  the  rapid  .growth  of  this  fish, 
that  it  be  supplied  with  smaller  fishes  for  food,  and  none  answer  better 
than  the  silver  fish.  The  Mormouth  (unlike  the  trout)  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  considerable  distance,  and  of  any  sise,  by  not  overcrowding 
the  vessel,  and  by  renewing  the  water  occasionally. 
Next,  in  my  estimation,  stands  the  red-bellied  perch.   It  is  the  most 
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interesting  of  all  the  fishes  that  have  come  under  my  observation^  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beantiful  of  the  finny  tribe ;  while  from  the  same 
time,  from  its  peculiar  habits  of  selecting  very  shallow  and  sandy 
bottoms  for  the  purpose  of  bedding,  its  habits  can  be  better  studied 
than  the  habits  of  almost  any  ol^er  fish.  I  have  bestowed  ^eat 
attention  upon  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  fish.  And  did 
I  not  think  that  a  fish-pond  would  pay  gastnmomically^  I  could  not 
be  induced  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  and  pastime  derived 
from  one  well  stocked  with  this  fish.  About  the  first  of  June,  they 
commence  the  operations  of  bedding,  as  follows :  The  male  selects  a 
suitable  location  for  the  bed,  prefemng  not  more  than  a  foot  of  water 
with  a  sandy  bottom,  entirely  free  from  sticks  or  trash  of  any  kind. 
The  bed  is  then  constructed  thus :  The  fish  having  placed  themselves 
immediately  over  the  chosen  spot,  it  places  its  tail  fin  near  the  bottom, 
and  standing  nearly  erect,  its  tail  it  violently  put  in  motion  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  swimming  very  fast ;  the  propelling  tendency  of  th« 
tail  fin  is  resisted  by  the  backward  movement  of  the  pectoral  and  other 
fins.  And  hence  the  fish  standing  still,  a  current  is  produced  by  the 
tail  which  stirs  up  and  floats  out  all  the  mud  or  dirt,  leaving  nothing 
but  pure,  coarse  sand.  It  is  astonishing  how  beautifrilly  the  beds  are 
made,  and  how  particular  the  fish  is  to  carry  out  the  least  particle  of 
foreign  matter  tnat  may  get  into  it.  The  bed  is  frequently  one  yard 
in  diameter ;  but  a  few  days  elapse  ere  the  bed  is  finished,  and  then 
commences  the  depositing  or  laying.  And  I  will  here  state  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  one  male  occupies  each  bed  during  the  entire  season  of 
bedding ;  and  that  different  females  approach  Sie  same  beds  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing,  and  that  each  female  deposits  several  times 
during  one  season,  for  they  have  (for  the  last  two  years)  bedded  in- 
cessantly from  about  the  first  of  June  to  the  last  of  Au^st  The  pro- 
cess of  bedding  proceeds  thus :  The  female,  heavy  with  e^gs,  swims 
into  the  bed  where  the  male  is  always  stationed,  and  he  having  placed 
himself  by  her  side,  they  swim  around  the  bed  together — she  depositinfif 
c^gs  and  he  the  milt  As  soon  as  the  programme  has  been  gone 
through  with,  the  female  swims  back  to  deep  water,  leaving  the  male 
to  guard  the  nest  and  eggs,  which  he  does,  diuiing  furiously  at  any  fish 
that  dares  to  approach,  and  I  have  had  them  to  strike  my  hand  whilst 
I  was  in  the  act  of  removing  eggs  from  their  beds.  The  eggs  of  this 
fish  in  the  process  of  hatching  (with  the  aid  of  the  microscope)  illus- 
trate, most  beautifully,  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  embryology,  and 
for  some  time  before  and  after  the  fish  leaves  the  outer  circle  or  shell, 
the  blood  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  its  passage  to  and  from,  (the  hearty) 
demonstrating  most  conclusively  the  circulation  .of  fishes,  as  well  as  of 
other  animals.  These  eggs  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity  and  trans- 
ported to  a  considerable  distance.  They  hatch  in  from  six  to  eight 
days. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  other  fishes  .that  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  pond,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
bream  is  as  much  so  as  any  other.  They  are  an  exceedingly  tender 
fish,  however,  and  require  very  pure,  fresh  water  to  thrive  in.  My 
experience  with  it  is  very  limited,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to 
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transport  any  of  them  alive — they  almost  invariably  died  on  the  way, 
and  m  one  instance  after  they  were  placed  in  my  pond.  I  have,  how- 
ever, placed  the  eggs  (taken  from  beds  in  St.  Matthews)  in  my  pond, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  hatched.  I  expect  to  set  up  8<Mne 
as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  colder,  and  I  have  no  doubt  mat  I  shall 
succeed  admirably  with  them.  They  bed  in  still  water,  but  are  much 
more  shy  than  any  other  of  the  perch  fEunily.  I  might  pursue  the 
subject  further,  but  not  wishing  to  put  your  patience  to  the  test,  I 
shall  lay  aside  my  goose  quill  for  the  present 

I  neglected  to  state'  my  manner  of  feedii^  which  is  as  follows : 
During  the  spring  and  summer  my  fish  are  fed  with  all  the  chickena, 
(large  or  small,)  ducks,  or  turkies,  that  die  in  the  poultry  yard.  They 
are  picked  and  chopped  up  fine  by  the  little  negroes,  who  are  en- 
couraged to  be  always  on  the  lookout.  The  liver  of  any  animal,  boiled 
and  run  through  a  sausage-cutter,  is  a  most  excellent  food  for  the  fry 
(and  so  is  the  flesh  also.)  Most  fishes  are  very  fond  of  bread — either 
wheat  or  com — hominy,  or  even  raw  meal ;  in  fsLct,  it  is  difiScult  to 
find  anything  that  may  not  be  turned  to  account  in  this  way.  I  have 
used  one  of  "  Gilbert's  Patent  Fly  Traps,"  to  some  advantage,  as  ahnoet 
all  fishes  are  very  fond  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fly. 


ABT.  VllI.-THE  MISSISSIPPrS  TRUE  COMMERCIAL  OUTLET. 

SHIP  ISLAND  HABBOB — ^WBAT  MBW  O&LBANS  LOSBB  BT  DEPENDDie  Olf  TBE  OHAmnU 
OF  THB  1CI88IBSIPPI,  Via 

A  cut  not  mor«  than  half  a  dozen  mileB  through  an  aUavial  soil,  will  ooim^ei 
Ship  Island  Harbor  with  the  MiasiBaippi  river,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  half 
a  million  of  doUan,  a  channel  can  be  made  for  large-eiaed  Bteamboats,  naviga- 
ble at  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  the  harbor  into  the  river.  In  other  words,  a 
canal,  a  few  miles  long,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  W«ai- 
Sonth  with  those  of  the  East-South — ^the  Mississippi  Sound  with  the  Misslasiinn 
river.  A  canal,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length,  would  connect  th* 
harbor  with  the  river  by  passinff  through  Canal  street^  as  was  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  early  founders  of  the  city.  Such  a  canal  as  a  hygienic  measiire^ 
would  be  worth  the  cost  of  its  construction.  S.  M.  Fox,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer, 
in  his  Report  made  not  long  since,  estimates  that  such  a  canal  can  be  eonstroet- 
ed  to  admit  ships  to  pass  all  the  way  from  the  harbor  through  the  centre  of 
New  Orleans  into  the  river,  of  a  size  and  tonnage  fully  equal  to  any  of  those 
which  can  be  got  into  the  river  through  the  passes  at  the  Balize — and  that 
such  a  canal  can  be  made  for  the  principal  of  the  sum,  of  which  the  monej 
annually  appropriated  by  Oonffress  for  dredging  the  bars  at  the  passes  is  the 
interest  One  year's  tribute,  levied  by  the  tow-boata  and  Bahze  pilots  on 
southern  commerce,  would  come  near  making  such  a  canaL  I  have  ascertained 
from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Custom-House  that  the  tribute  monev  annual- 
jy  paid  to  the  pilots  and  tow-boat  companies,  is  about  two  million  or  dollars. 
Ship  Island  harbor  is  at  least  fifty  miles  nearer  New  Orleans  tiian  the  Balizeu 
There  is  no  harbor  at  all  or  any  safe  roadstead  at  the  latter  place,  and  the 
navigation  is  so  difficult  and  dangerous  as  to  require  experience  pilots  on  everf 
sea-vessel  that  appi^aches  it  No  pilots  or  tow-boats  are  nee<ted  to  conduct 
vessels  into  Ship  Island  harbor.  It  is,  moreover,  well  protected  against  stonooa 
by  Ship  and  Cat  Islands,  Cat  Island  Soit^  Sand  Keys,  and  Isle  a  Pitre.  Under 
the  French  and  Spanish  government  that  harbor  was  the  depot  of  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  It  was  then  connected  by  two  natural  canals  with  the 
Minissippi  river — one  leading  out  of  the  river  a6ovs  and  the  ether  Uiwttm 
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Ktw  Orleans,  readilj  admitting  banMp  lightm,  boata  and  sohoonera  to  paia 
miul  re-pan  £rom  one  to  the  other.  Ine  two  wings  of  the  South  continued  to 
be  thns  nnited  until  the  invasion  in  1814^  when  the  natural  aqueducts  were 
wisely  eloeed  to  prevent  the  enemy,  whose  ships  of  war  were  anchored  in  that 
harbor,  Irom  gaining  the  Mississif^i  river.  From  that  dav  to  this,  the  twe 
wings  of  tiie  South  have  been  cut  off  from  each  other,  and  tne  trade  rendered 
00  expensive,  by  the  tribute  exacted  for  land  carriage,  as  to  force  each  wing  to 
trade  with  the  North  instead  of  its  fellow  wiDOi 

Common  justice  demands  that  the  Federal  Government,  which  closed  the 
water  lines,  uniting  the  East  and  West-South  together,  and  the  Missiwippi 
Sound  wiUi  the  Ifiniasippi  river,  should  open  them  again.  If  that  were  done 
and  the  proposed  Railroad  constructed,  man^  agricultural  and  other  products, 
which  have  litUe  or  no  value  in  interior  Mississippi,  would  immediately  rise 
into  commercial  importance;  such  as  fire-wood  for  steamboats  and  sugar  boil- 
ing; bricks  and  lumber  for  building;  poultry,  ftmits  and  vegetables,  particular- 
ly the  yam  and  red  potato— a  most  valuable  esculent,  superabundant  and  pro- 
lifio  in  interior  Mississippi,  which  alone  could  support  an  army  of  hidf  a  mil- 
lion fightuBg  men  and  their  horses ;  as  it  is  both  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
very  puatable  and  greedily  eaten  by  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  When  planted 
from  the  dips  of  slim,  or  the  buds  of  buds,  it  will  keep,  without  much  care,  for 
a  year  or  more,  and  would  bear  transportation  to  distant  markets^  It  is  ahmost 
nmbiown  in  commerce,  being  a  vegetable  exclusively  Southern.  It  supported 
Marion  and  his  little  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  territory,  on  which  it  grows,  are  unconouerable.  It  is  the  king  of  the  in- 
terior, and  not  cotton.  But  interior  Mississippi  would  not  be  the  only  gainer 
by  a  railroad  to  Ship  Island  harbor,  and  the  uni(m  of  that  harbor  by  water 
Imes  with  the  Mississippi  river.  The  steamboats  on  the  river,  the  sugar  j4ant- 
ers  on  the  coast,  the  bmlders  and  mechanics  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  citizens 
generally,  could  be  supplied  with  most  of  the  essential  articles,  tiiey  so  much 
need,  at  half  the  prices  they  now  have  to  pay. 

Ifississippi  and  the  States  on  the  Gulf  are  not  the  only  parties  interested  in 
re-opening  Ship  Island  harbor  to  commerce.  All  the  States  and  territories  on 
the  great  father  of  waters  are  more  or  less  interested,  as  science,  which  speaks 
with  no  forked  tongue,  will,  if  consulted,  prove  to  them.  The  startling  scien- 
tific truth,  that  the  Mississippi  river  hoi  no  mouih,  properly  so  called,  never  can 
have  a  mouth,  and  all  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  c«n  never  mdhe  a  moutA 
for  it,  must  hereafter  be  looked  full  in  the  £EMse  by  our  legislators.  There  is  no 
tnitii  that  science  has  more  clearly  demonstrated.  l%e  lower  stem  of  the 
Mississippi  river  is  a  hundred  feet  deep ;  but  at  the  ever  shifting  points  of  its 
three  mam  outlets  or  passes^  where  its  water  meets  the  sea-water,  instead  d 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  by  three  mouths,  it  throws  up  three  walls  between  its 
own  water  and  the  sea- water,  each  upwards  of  eighty  feet  high,  and  several 
miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Over  toe  crests  of  these  walls  it  dischargee  its 
water,  or  rather,  through  etevaseee,  made  in  them.  The  crevaaBCs,  in  the  tops  of 
these  huge  mud-banks,  can  be  deepened  some  three  or  four  feet  by  constant 
dredging  and  piling ;  but  the  impression  made  by  excavating  or  dragging  away 
the  Mft  mud,  not  only  speedily  closes  up  again  as  if  made  in  a  bed  of  quick- 
tilver,  but  is  continuaUy  being  effaoed  by  the  deposits  of  the  ever  turbid  stream. 
0<»isequently  none  but  ships  of  light  tonnage  can  ever  be  got  over  the  bars 
into  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  aU  a  delusion  that  these  mud  walls  in  the 
paises  stand  across  the  natural  channel  of  commerce.  The  river  is  a  natural 
channel  of  commerce  until  it  passes  New  Orieans  and  approaches  the  sea ;  but 
there  it  dofiEs  the  character  ox  a  commercial  beaMr  ana  turns  filibuster,  and 
goes  forUi  to  enlarge  the  area  of  freedom  by  making  and  annexing  more  terri- 
tory. The  pyramids  it  builds  in  the  sea,  m  its  land  making  function,  are  no 
more  in  the  natural  channels  of  commerce  than  any  other  swamp  land. 

The  natural  channels  of  commerce  led  out  from  the  river,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  New  Orleans— one  passing  through  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the 
other  through  Lake  Borgne,  and  Doth  uniting  a  Ship  Island  harbor.  That  har- 
bor, in  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  commercial  geography,  i$  the  numih  of 
the  ehannel  of  the  great  river  whi<m  drains  the  oentiwl  valley  of  North  America, 
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and  ii  the  only  natural  outlet  and  inlet  to  its  fore^  trade.  Bzoept  in  a  eom- 
xnerdal  sense,  the  MlraisBippi  river  has  no  mouth.  The  natural  channek  uniting 
the  river  with  Ship  Island  harbor,  its  commercial  mouth,  were  closed  during 
the  invasion.  The  doeure  was  intended  to  be  only  temporary  and  to  eontinoe 
no  longer  than  the  war.  On  the  return  of  peace,  however,  the  Government^ 
forgetting  its  duty  to  the  very  locality  which  had  covered  its  arms  with  im- 
penshabM  glory,  and  blind  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the  South  and  West^ 
neglected  to  reopen  them.  Vf^  negligence  was  seized  on  by  the  capitalists  of 
Massachusetts  to  engage  in  one  of  those  money-making  enterprises  at  other 
people's  expense,  which,  for  ingenuity,  boldness  and  success^  has  no  paralld  in 
nistory.  Blue  lights  had  scarcely  ceased  to  bum  in  the  Northeast,  (when,  aa 
if  to  atone  for  the  aid  and  comfort  it  rendered  the  enemy  during  the  war,  and 
for  the  reason  of  the  Hartford  convention)  ii  undertook  to  render  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  commerce  of  the  great  West  and  South.  Swams  of  pilot  boats  ap- 
peared in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  conduct  ehips  to  and  throx^h  those  intrioato 
groups  of  pyramids  off  the  Belize  called  the  Passes.  There  they  were  grappled 
by  powerxul  steam  tugs,  dragged  through  crevasses  and  up  the  river  to  th« 
levee  in  front  of  New  Orleans,  giving  the  Crescent  city  a  sptendid  appearance. 
The  inhabitants,  having  never  seen,  anterior  to  that  time^  anything  but  flat- 
boats,  barges,  small  schooners  and  a  few  steamboats  in  the  river  in  front  of  the 
city,  threw  up  their  caps  and  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Northeast  divinity,  the 
paper  dollar,  which  haa  worked  the  mlraele^  unconscious  then,  as  now,  that  it 
was  to  BaaL  They  turned  their  admiring  gaze  from  the  magnificat  panorama 
of  ships  of  all  nations  lying  in  the  river  discharging  their  cargoes  on  the  leveci  to 
the  rear  of  the  city,  and  were  astonished  at  seeing  a  railroad  across  a  deep  moraai^ 
running  out  some  distance  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  to  the  delignt  of  tiie 
French  population,  with  bathing  houses  on  each  side  of  it  They  looked  abroad 
in  the  city  and  found  it  filled,  with  what  to  tiieir  eyes  appeM*ed  to  be  wkHe 
n^groe^f  as  they  were  engagea  in  all  manner  of  negro  work  and  menial  employ- 
ments, which  tney  had  never  seen  perfonned  by  any  other  class  of  people  than 
negroes  and  mulattoee.  Every  northern  man  had  a  house  full  of  them.  They 
soon  proved  themselves  not  to  be  neffroee.  however,  because  they  could  not 
endure  labor  in  the  sun,  but  generated  yellow  fever,  died,  and  ^ave  the  city  a 
bad  name.  Yet  their  northern  masters  kept  them  at  work,  loading  and  unload- 
ing their  Bhips»  and  at  other  species  of  labor  terribly  fatal,  even  death  to  them, 
instead  of  buying  black  negroes  to  do  such  work,  and  save  such  waste  of  hu- 
man life. 

The  merchants  in  the  foreiffn  trade^  shook  their  heads  at  such  small  craft  aa 
the  tow-boats  succeeded  in  draggbg  over  the  bars;  because  it  took  half  a 
dozen  of  those  little  ships,  so  heavily  taxed  for  towage  and  pilotage,  to  carry 
out  or  brine  in  as  laige  a  cargo  as  a  single  one  of  those  vessels  that  used  to 
anchor  in  Snip  Island  harbor.  But  they  were  comforted  in  their  losses  trotn 
importing  ana  exporting  in  sueh  heavily  taxed  small  vessels,  by  being  told 
that  the  Mississippi  river  was  one  hundrea  feet  deep,  and  that  the  laivest  elaaa 
of  ships  would  be  brought  up  the  river  as  soon  as  Oongress  succeeded  in  dear- 
ing  out  the  obstructions  at  its  mouth.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Onstom-Houaa 
was  removed  from  the  Bayou  St.  John's  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  river  side 
of  tiie  city.  The  money  expended  annually  by  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
long  series  of  years  for  dieoging  at  the  «iud  deposits  in  the  passes,  has  been 
money  worse  Uian  wasted,  as  it  has  spread  and  kept  up  the  delusion  that  these 
mud  aepoeite  were  athwart  the  channels  of  commerce ;  hidinff  the  truth  that 
they  were  lands  undergoing  the  process  of  annexation,  and  ou^t  not  to  be  d»> 
turbed  with  Pauldings.  Anterior  to  this,  the  merchants  engag^  in  the domestie 
trade  between  the  two  wings  of  the  South,  were  about  to  open  the  closed  m^ 
queducts  connecting  the  river  with  the  Mississippi  Sound  and  Mobile  Bay, 
when  lines  of  steamers  appeared  at  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Pontchartn^ 
nulroad  ready  to  transport,  at  a  rapid  rate,  any  merchandize  they  wanted  to 
tend  East  or  bring  West  They  were  assured  that  it  would  be  much  better  fov 
sheir  interest  for  the  outgoing  and  return  cargoes  to  pan  through  the  cSty  on 
the  drays  and  railroad,  tiian  to  be  carried  around  the  city  on  these  cn>oked 
bayous  that  had  been  dosed.    LuUed  by  superficial  arguments  and  plausible 
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'wofdB,  th«y  went  to  tieep,  leaving  the  natural  water-lines  of  their  commerce 
closed.  '*A  LousB^  in  French,  and  <*ToLr'*  in  English,  was  soon  written 
on  the  doors  of  nearly  alV  those  houses  engaged  in  the  domestic  West  In<^ 
trade-— and  there  the  writing  remains  to  the  present  day,  the  entire  lower  por- 
tion of  the.  city,  engaged  in  the  domestic  West  India  trade,  has  been  ever  emoe 
goinff  to  rack  and  ram.  The  merchants  in  the  European  foreien  trade  have 
saved  themselves  by  throwing  the  expenses  of  shipping  in  smaUjIieavily  taxed, 
vessels,  off  of  their  own  shoulders  upon  the  backs  of  the  cotton  planters.  They 
have  almost  ceased  to  import  heavy  articles  except  as  ballast  from  abroad. 
The  ships,  except  with  the  required  ballast,  come  in  emi)ty  for  cotton,  and  on 
the  cotton  planter  the  burden  falls,  ballast  and  all  He  is  charged  more  than 
double  what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  his  cotton  were  exported  in  larger  vessels. 
XTo  ship  that  comes  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  can  carrv  as  much  cotton  as  a 
oommon-siied  river  steamlK)at  if  it  were  not  re-presseo.  The  re-pressing  is 
charged  to  the  planter.  It  is  an  extra  charge  levied  on  him  to  make  nis  cotton 
fit  the  ship  instead  of  having  ships  large  enough  to  fit  the  cotton.  The  key  to 
the  loss  of  the  domestic  trade  is  tne  double  portage  across  the  ieUimus  between 
New  Orleans  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Some  fiscts  are  stranger  than  fiction. 
I  am  assured  by  the  leading  partner  in  the  Cotton  Commission  House  of  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Gordon  A  Castillo,  that  he  actually  paid  twelve  dollars  drayaffe  on  a  lot 
of  merchandize^  in  transitu  through  New  Orleans,  which  was  landed  on  the 
levee  in  front  of  the  city,  for  its  transportation  to  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad 
Depots  and  then  had  the  railroad  charges  to  pay  besides ;  the  entire  charges  on 
it  from  Philadelphia  being  only  »ix  dollars.  Tuis  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  proves 
how  fsllacious  are  all  those  arguments  which  had  led  the  people  of  the  South- 
west to  accept  the  new  channels  of  trade  the  North  Eastern  capitalists  have 
opened  for  them  as  substitutes  for  the  old  channels  which  Nature  gave  them. 
It  was  the  capitalists  of  Boston  who  fabricated  and  spread  the  net  at  the  Balise. 
By  driving  commerce  through  it  they  are  enabled  to  pocket  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  Balize  is  not  only  one  hundred  miles  out  of  the  natural 
ehannel  of  commerce^  but  what  is  still  worse,  the  ships  brought  that  way,  are, 
ftom  their  small  size,  entirely  unfit  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  heavy  products  of 
the  Mississippi  vallcT  on  long  voyages  to  foreign  ports;  and  l>eing  heavily 
taxed  for  towage  an^  pilotage,  are  dnven  southern  commerce  up  the  river  and 
across  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  How  much  tribute  is  extorted  from  the  domestic 
trade  in  its  transit  across  the  tongue  of  land  behind  New  Orleans,  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  It  would  have  been  inmiense  if  the  trade  itself  had  not 
heen  nearly  destroyed  by  the  exorbitant  charges  for  drayage  and  transporta- 
tion. It  cost  $270  drayage  on  anothw  lot  of  merchandize  landed  on  the  levee 
in  the  city  to  get  it  to  the  railroad ;  the  flight  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  same  lot,  being  $210.  The  United  States  Government  pays  one  dollar  a 
ton  drayage  on  brick  and  granite  blocks  from  the  river  to  the  railroad  depots 
foifa  port  it  is  building  on  Lake  Borgne,  and  three  dollars  a  ton  railroad  charge 
to  the  port  How  much  the  people  of  Mississippi  suffer  from  the  closure  of  the 
natural  canals,  uniting  the  river  with  the  Mississippi  Sound,  let  the  facts  you 
mention,  gentlemen,  of  their  sendine  lumber  out  of  that  Sound  to  England, 
Wance,  and  Australia,  to  find  a  market,  tell — when  informed  by  the  lumber 
merchants  here  that  there  was  a  better  market  for  it  a  few  nules  off  in  the 
Mississippi  river, 
the  Mississippi  ri 

St  Louis.    Yet  there  was  no  way*  to  get  1 
river ;  the  natural  water  lines  connecting  them  being  dosed. 

Among  the  New  Orleans  merchants,  however,  there  was  one,  who  would  not 
bow  the  knee^to  Baal,  and  would  not  relinquish,  without  a  struggle,  the  natural 
channels  of  trade  for  the  artificial  ones  opened  by  the  northeastern  capitalists. 
That  merchant  was  the  late  Alexander  Gordon.  His  quick  mercantile  eye  saw, 
at  a  glance,  that  the  ships  which  looked  so  prettily  strung  along  the  levee  in 
front  of  the  city,  would  never  do  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  They  were  too  small — ^they  would  ruin  it  Ex-President 
Tyler  has  lately  demonstrated  Uiat  the  adoption  of  small  vessels  as  carriers, 
have  driven,  and  are  daily  driving,  foreign  commerce  from  the  South  to  the 


ncB  nere  uiai  «oere  was  a  oetier  marKci  lor  iii  a  lew  miiw  on  lu  voe 
ppi  river.  So  great  was  the  demand  last  year  for  lumber  delivered  in 
sissippi  river,  that  large  quantities  of  it  was  shipped  north  as  high  as 
is.    Yet  there  was  no  way  to  get  the  lumber  out  of  the  Sound  into  the 
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NorUL  Small  yeesels  are  onlj  suitabk  for  sh^t  Toytg««»  in  riiallow  fnkm. 
They  are  slower  sailers  than  laree  yesselB,  and  in  lon^  yoyages,  in  deep  waiet; 
cannot  compete  with  yessels  of  hea^  tonnage,  ^nce,  he  advised  the  re- 
opening the  deep  harbor  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  substitution  of  mammoth 
vessels  for  the  smaller  ones.  The  facts  he  adduced  in  favor  of  reopening  thai 
harbor,  will  aj^ply,  with  equal  if  not  greater  force,  to  the  re-opening  of  the  deep 
harbor  in  Mississippi  Sound.  It  was  the  late  Alexander  Ooraon,  who  first  oo» 
ceived  the  idea  of  restoring  that  habor  to  commerce,  by  running  a  railroad  io 
it.  He  intended  approaching  the  harbor  on  its  western  side,  by  terrainatuig 
the  road  at  Isle  a  Pitre.  You  propose^  gentlemen,  to  terminate  your  road  an 
its  northern  side,  at  Mississippi  city,  connecting  it  with  the  interior  oounti^ 
He  proposed  connecting  it  with  New  Orleans.  Not  only  unaided  and  alon^ 
but  thwarted,  ridiculed  and  obstructed  in  eveir  possible  manner  by  the  power- 
ful interests  which  had  driven  commerce  out  of  its  natural  channels,  he  actually 
completed,  out  of  his  own  capital,  a  good  portion  of  the  road.  But  so  bliM 
were  the  city  authorities,  and  so  fascinated  were  the  people  of  New  Orlean(^ 
then  as  n<;w,  at  the  beauty  of  littie  ships,  barques  aim  schooners,  lining  the 
levee  for  miles  in  front  of  the  city,  that  they  took  sides  with  the  amenta  and 
employees  of  the  northern  capitalists  in  opposing  a  project  which,  if  canied 
out,  would  have  swept  the  levee  of  that  small  sea-craft  engaged  in  forei^  com- 
merce, and  substituted  for  it  vessels  of  the  largest  class  in  Ship  Island  harboi; 
carrying  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  at  the  fourth  of  the  ratea 
now  charged,  and  all  the  products  of  the  sreat  West  at  like  cheap  ratas;  mak- 
ing New  Orleans  indeed  tne  emporium  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Miasi*' 
lippi  valley,  instead  of  destroying  and  driving  that  commerce  into  northern 
channels,  as  the  smaller,  heavuy  taxed  littie  ships,  brigs,  sloops  and  Bchooikai% 
at  the  levee  were  doing  and  are  stall  doii^. 

He  was  not  even  permitted  to  bring  his  railroad  up  into  the  city,  or  to  OBiie 
it  with  the  Pont<^artrain,  Oarroliton  or  Lafayette  railroads,  or  to  take  it  to  tiM 
river,  but  was  forced  to  locate  its  New  Orleans  terminus  seven  squares  back 
from  the  river,  where  every  article  of  merchandize,  brought  on  it  or  carried  to 
it,  would  he  subjected  to  heavy  chai^ges  for  drayage.  The  road  being  thv 
made  to  leave  the  city  at  a  point  which  might  be  (Milled  nowhere^  it  actoaBy 
reached  an  uninhabited  part  of  Lake  Boif^no,  which  miffht  also  be  said  to  bt 
notohere,  when  Gordon  died  after  havinff  spent  nearly  hm  a  million  of  doUan 
in  its  construction.  Even  some  of  the  large  sugar  planters  on  the  line  (^  tha 
road  were  influenced  to  become  an  annoyance,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  it 
Although  it  reached  deeper  water  on  Lake  Borgne  than  that  of  Lake  P«iil- 
chfui;rain,  and  offered  a  shorter  route  and  better  navigation  to  Mobile  than  the 
route  by  the  Rigolets,  it  was  not  adopted  as  the  mau  route,  or  patronized  by 
the  steamboats  plying  to  and  from  Mooile.  It  is  strictly  a.Southem  enterpriae^ 
and  that  accounts  for  the  opposition  it  has  had  to  encounter.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  disadvantages,  and  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement  by  those  who  haye 
had  the  control  of  it,  the  road,  twenty-seven  miles  in  length,  has  been  in  op^ 
ration  without  intermission,  for  more  than  ten  jears,  and  is  still  in  operatioii, 
clearing  its  expenses,  and  a  little  over.  It  is  important,  gentiemen,  for  the 
people  of  Mississippi  to  know  what  has  sustained  it  durinff  tnat  long  period*  hi 
the  face  of  so  much  opposition.  The  secret  is,  that  a  sm^  portion  of  the  Ubc 
of  road  traverses  a  neighborhood  inhabited  by  poor  people,  principally  engaged 
in  raising  yam  potatoes.  They  support  ike  rowi,  and  have  kept  it  up  aU  ti^ 
time,  l^e  country  through  whicn  the  line  of  your  proposed  road  would  ran 
is  a  better  region  for  the  cultivation  of  the  yam  potato,  and  much  better  for 
small  farming,  fruit  orchards,  mechanic  arts  and  handicraft  emplo^ents,  than 
the  one  just  mentioned.  Hence  would  be  better  paying  stock,  than  if  it  actually 
traversed  an  alluvial  soil  covered  with  large  cotton  and  sugar  plantationa. 

Building  that  road,  opening  the  harbor  so  long  locked  up,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  nver  by  canals,  womd  unite  the  South  and  West,  and  make  them  00% 
in  interest,  one  in  sentiment,  one  in  power,  and  one  in  destiny.  If  it  had  the 
effect,  as  it  propably  would  have^  of  causbg  a  city  to  erow  up  on  the  sea-shore 
of  Mississippi,  every  one  must  see  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Southern 
States  in  general,  and  for  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  in  particular,  for  a  city  to 
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be  built  mid'wvy  b«tw«^  tiiem  by  tha  aommeroe  of  the  great  West,  tlum  for 
tbftt  eommeroe  to  contiiiiie  to  flow  as  it  dow  does,  to  the  northeast^  bnilding 
up  great  citiee  for  t^e  abolitionists.  The  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the 
ttisusnppi  valley  is  so  Tasti  that  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  would  increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  they  have  ever  done,  even  if  a  city  should  spring  up 
between  them  as  large  as  New  York.  But  what  ought  to  quiet  the  mindB  <n 
'tiieir  eitixens  and  win  them  over  to  ex-President  Tyler^s  policy  of  adopting 
mammoth  ships  as  carriers^is  the  fact  that  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were  chosen 
as  the  most  favorable  sites  for  eomm^reial  emporiums  by  the  original  settlers^ 
when  mammotii  ships  were  the  earners  of  Soutnem  imports  and  exports,  when 
Ship  Island  harbor  was  open  to  conomeree,  and  when  it  was  united  by  inland 
natnral  canals  with  the  Mississippi  river.  Restoring  that  harbor  to  eommeroe, 
and  re-uniting  it  to  the  river  by  canals,  would  certainly  not  make  them  leas 
favorable  locations  novi,  than  they  were  then,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tiie  construction  of  the  proposed  railroad  would  create  a  third  favorable  site 
for  a  city — ^perhaps  a  second  Venice  would  rise  out  of  the  sea  between  the  deep- 
water  of  the  harbor  and  the  shore. 


MISCELLAKEOUS,  STATISTICAL,  ETC. 


1.— RESPECmVE  PROGRESS  OF  FREE  AND  SLAVE  COMMUNITIES. 

Tax  recent  triumph  in  Missouri,  of  the  Southeiti  or  slaveholding  party  over 
the  enemies  of  the  South,  who  have  been  for  some  time  seeking  to  gain  possession 
of  the  councils  of  that  State,  has  given  universal  satisfaction  among  us.  To 
this  victory  no  one  contributed  moie  earnestly  than  our  former  fellow-citiMB, 
Thomas  0.  Reynoldsi  His  address  to  the  people  of  Missouri  upon  the  slavery 
question,  is  an  unanswerable  and  powerful  refdtation  of  the  specious  argument 
oi  the  emaneipationists.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for  a  copy,  and  perceive,  with 
pleasure,  the  aid  he  was  enabled  to  derive  from  our  Compendium  of  the  National 
Census.    A  short  extract  is  all  that  we  can  give  from  the  address : 

"  We  have  seen  that  instances  of  extraordinary  growth  and  prosperity  have 
been  as  frequent,  (indeed  more  so,)  in  slaveholding  than  in  non-slaveholding  coun- 
tries^ and  if  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  to  settle  the  qneetion,  it  would  be 
decided  in  favor  or  the  slaveholding.  But  an  extended  examination  of  the 
multitudinous  causes  which  affect  the  g^wth  or  decline  of  communities,  wiU 
tend  to  show  that  the  changes  which  our  opponents  are  fond  of  attributing  to 
the  influence  of  African  slavery,  are  due  to  totally  different  causes.  The  groat 
slaveholding  colonies,  from  1*701  to  1*790,  grew  in  wealth  and  population  (white 
as  well  as  black)  mnch  more  rapidly  than  those  north  of  Maryland ;  not  because 
they  had  a  larger  number  of  slaves,  but  because  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  was  in  their  hands.  They  furnished  the  exports  and  received  the  im- 
ports of  the  colonies.  Commerce  cast  upon  them  its  golden  showers,  and  labor, 
as  well  as  capital,  avoided  the  less  favored  shores  of  New  England  and  New 
York.  A  ship  from  Europe,  in  our  colonial  times,  steered  for  tne  West  Indies 
in  order  to  reach  New  York,  after  passins  by  Charleston.  Dr.  Franklin  pointed 
out  the  route  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  by  which  a  ship  bound  for 
Charleston  passes  almost  in  sight  of  New  York.  It  was  the  shortest  and  beet. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  changed  fr^m  the  South  to  the  North,  and  the 
golden  fruits  of  commercial  prosperity  followed  in  the  train.  The  present 
growth  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  States  is  not  all  their  own — it  is  the  growth  of 
uie  whole  country,  as  exhibited  in  its  great  commercial  centres.  Pass  from  those 
eentres,  and  compare  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  sections  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  least  influenced  oy  the  European  trade— the  MissiaBippi 
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Valley.  The  North  and  the  South  are  even  in  the  race,  and  if  the  North  has 
been  recently  gaining  a  little^  it  is  sufficientlj  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of 
that  Bame  Enropean  commerce.  In  colonial  times  the  immigrant  of  slender 
means  was  landed  in  a  southern  port — now  in  a  northern.  In  either  case  un- 
able to  remove  far  from  his  landing  place,  he  swelled  the  population  of  the 
diores  he  first  touched.  This  circumstance  alone  would  in  seventy  years  m^ke 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  section  which  possesses  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
equally  so,  whether  that  section  be  slavenolding  or  not 

"The  streams  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  emigratioD, 
oompressed  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  have  flowed,  rapid  and  deep,  over 
the  northwest  The  equally  capacious  streams  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  colo- 
nization, have  spread  out  over  a  larger  space,  more  evenly,  steadily,  and  more 
healthfully.  Fewer  large  fortunes  nave  been  made  by  speculators,  but  the 
laborer  has  always  bad  remunerating  wages. 

"Subject  to  the  influence  of  man's  almost  innumerable  motives — ^the  love  to 
be  near  to  his  birthplace,  the  want  of  means  to  take  long  journeys  from  tiiat 
of^nal  home,  the  desire  to  join  kinsmen  and  friends,  disinclination  to  try  a 
di&rent  climate  and  different  soil — each  stream  of  American  emigration  has 
followed  mainly  along  the  parallels  of  latitude  of  its  Atlantic  hom&  The  pres- 
ence of  the  negro  has  not  kept  the  Illinoisan  from  Biissouri;  the  exclusion  of 
daves  has  not  excluded  Uie  Kentuckian  from  lUinois.  Goodness  and  cheapnees 
of  land,  congeniality  of  climate,  and  facility  of  approach  have  been  the  main 
*  guides  of  the  emigrant  in  search  of  a  new  home.    It  will  be  so  in  the  future. 

**  Missouri  fronts  two  of  the  greatest  streams  of  emigration,  the  Pennsyl- 
Tanian  and  Virginian.  The  New  York  and  New  England  streams  having  flowed 
arOund  the  lakes  through  Northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are  now  spread- 
ing out  over  Iowa  and  the  territorr  north  and  west  of  that  State.  No  efforts 
of  ours  can  turn  into  the  Missouri  the  main  volume  of  those  waters.  If  every 
negro  were  banished  from  Missouri  to-morrow,  our  State  would  be  no  more 
attractive  to  the  mass  of  the  natives  of  New  York  and  New  England,  than 
•outhem  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  ^een.  They  woidd  seek  a  more  con- 
ffenial  clime  to  the  north  of  ua.  Even  if  we  should  turn  the  stream,  we  mi|^t 
be  speedily  overwhelmed  in  the  waters,  (unless  we  also  turned  our  natural 
affluents  of  the  Pennsylvanian  and  Virginian  streams  away  from  us.)  Our 
present  laboring  population  miffht  be  cursed,  as  that  of  Europe,  with  ruUiless 
and  unwholesome  competition,  leading  to  low  wages  and  hopeless  pauperism. 

"Maturely  considered,  the  aboliUon  of  neero  slavery  in  Missouri  can  only 
produce  harm,  and  in  all  probability  drive  off  instead  of  attracting  immigration. 
As  OoL  Benton  has  wisely  remarked,  all  capital  is  timid.  It  is  also  sympathetic 
When  Louis  Napoleon  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  a  few  hospitals, 
the  entire  capital  of  France  took  alarm. 

"About  the  close  of  our  revolution  slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts ; 
not  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  or  by  the  lejgislature,  but  by  the  arbitrary 
dictum  of  a  Judge,  interpreting  abstract  propositions  in  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Capi- 
tal often  keeps  silent  while  it  thinks.  Massachusetts  remained  for  thirty  years 
in  lethargy,  while  New  York  was  advancing  with  giant  strides.  Capital  and 
enterprise  silently  preferred  a  State  where  abstract  principles  could  not  destroy 
vested  rights.  We  know  that  tampering  with  the  rights  of  property,  even  by 
threats  to  abolish  it  or  curtail  its  nghts,  in  the  future,  will  drive  it  away.  We 
have  no  clear  assurance  that  such  Umpering  will  brine  any  other  capital  to 
replace  it,  for  the  importation  of  Kansas  shriekers  ana  Greeleyites,  the  only 
<dass  which  our  institutions  no\^  keep  away,  will  not  bring  the  capitalist  amonff 
us,  whether  it  be  the  moneyed  man,  or  the  law-abiding  laborer  whose  capital 
is  in  his  skill  and  industry. 

"To  say  the  best  of  it,  ttie  project  is  one  of  very  questionable  wisdom,  whether 
it  is  to  be  carried  out  by  legislative  action,  or  by  arraying  against  the  slave- 
holding  class  the  feelines,  prejudices,  and  perhaps  negro  stealing  propcnsitiea, 
of  a  rampant  Abolition  immigration,  forced  into  tne  State,  in  order  to  lower  the 
workinffman's  wages,  and  either  frighten  the  slave-owner  out  of  our  midst,  or 
induce  him  to  sell  his  negroes  off  to  the  South  and  employ  'cheaper^  labor  in 
their  stead.    Our  present  condition  is  a  flourishing  one ;  if  there  are  disad  van- 
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tages  iseident  to  it|  let  qb  foHow  the  Advice  of  the  wisest  of  poets^  And  rather 
bear  the  eirils  than  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  Com- 
merce, and  commerce  almost  alone,  once  raised  the  South  above  the  North,  and 
afterwards  the  North  above  the  South ;  let  us  cease  to  agitate  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, prepare  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  overland  commerce  which  is  soon  to 
unite  the  Atlantic  witn  the  Pacific  It  will  bring  all  the  wealth  and  population 
we  could  wish,  without  our  freeing  a  single  African,  or  endangering  the  riffhta 
or  dimioishing  the  sense  of  security  of  a  single  slaveholder  in  our  land.  The 
National  Democracy  welcomes  with  open  arms  every  law-abiding  man,  to  whom 
our  immense  resources  offer  the  chance  of  bettering  his  own  fortunes,  without 
impairing  that  of  those  already  with  us  and  haviog  a  prior  right  to  our  regards. 
But  if  the  arrogant  and  fanatical  freedom-shriekers  of  the  North,  and  the  law- 
less Red  Republicans  of  Europe -have  conspired  together  to 'overrun  our  State^ 
and  exact  as  the  price  of  their  presence,  the  ruin  of  an  institution  which  is  in- 
terwoven with  every  fibre  of  our  body  polite,  I  feel  assured  that  a  vast  ma- 
iority  of  Missouri's  citizens  will  wish  them  a  hearty  good-speed  to  some  other 
land  than  our  own.** 

2.— THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Tbb  people  of  Jamaica  are  now  inviting  immigration  of  free  negroes  from 
the  United  States  to  that  colpny.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Kingston,  a  gentleman, 
who  had  visited  this  country  in  1840,  spoke  very  highly  of  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  free  negroes  he  saw  at  the  Soutli ;  but  those  he  met  in  New 
York  did  not  impress  him  favorably  at  alL  Neither  their  habits  of  industry 
nor  their  morals  were  such  as  he  desired  to  see.  But  he  said  he  found  it  do 
easy  matter  to  set  on  foot  an  emigration  to  Jamaica,  for  the  Abolitionists  op- 
posed his  project  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  friends  of  African  colonization  on  the 
other. 

Even  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  organ  of  the  Black  Republi- 
cans of  that  section,  is  forced  to  concede  what  has  always  been  contended  by  ns, 
that  emancipation  in  the  BritLsh  West  Indies  has  proved  a  hideous  failure.  Iq 
its  issue  of  the  first  of  August  last^  it  says : 

**So  far  as  regards  the  material  interetts  of  Jamaica,  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
that  nnee  the  emancipation^  prosperity  has  been  followed  by  adversity.  This 
Uadina  fact  is  settled  beyond  all  aisptUe  by  figures  which  cannot  lie.  It  is  on 
record  that  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  sugar  estates  have  been  abandoned, 
besides  two  hundred  and  forty-three  coffee  plantations,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  ffrass-pens.  The  paper  circulation,  which  amounted  to  £258,816  in 
1844,  had  dwindled  to  £70,000  in  1854.  The  average  export  of  sugar  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Jamaica  from  1881  to  1884,  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  was  sixty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  tons; 
from  1835  to  1888,  after  the  passage  of  that  measui;^  and  the  adoption  of  the 
apprentice  system,  the  average  exports  were  fifty-two  thousand  tons;  from  1889 
to  1842,  the  three  years  after  the  entire  emancipation  took  effect,  the  averaee 
tixport  amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  tons.  l£e 
amount  has  not  since  increased,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  now  imported 
into  England  is  grown  on  the  slave  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  other 
great  staples  have  experienced  a  similar  reduction, 

^  The  efnaneipated  slaves^  as  a  body,  will  not  work  on  the  plantations^  nor  will 
their  children.  They  have  retreated  to  the  immense  tracts  of  uncultivated 
mountain  and  other  waste  landa^  where,  enabled  by  the  prolific  richness  of  the 
soil,  at  little  trouble,  and,  in  most  instances,  at  no  expense  fruiiier  than  a  few 
hours  labor  in  each  week,  they  raise  ample  provisions  for  their  own  simple  re- 
quirements, without  the  irksome  necessity  of  eaminj;  a  subsistence  by  laboring 
on  a  plantation.  The  negro,  having  enough  for  his  semi-barbarous  wants  on 
his  provision  ground,  ana  animated  by  the  caprices  of  all  savages^  will  work 
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wben  he  pleasee,  is  indolent  and  insubordinate  when  he  does  work — treatiiu^ 
his  employer  as  the  partyfayored  by  Us  labors — and  perhaps  leares  his  work 
at  a  most  critical  time.  The  number  of  these  sqnatten,  eacn  with  some  three 
acres  of  land,  amounts  now  probably  to  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Island.  This  draft  from  the  old  stock  of  laborers,  joined  to  tne  great  number 
who  have  taken  to  the  comparatiyely  easy  life  of  house  servants  or  to  the  petty 
trading  in  the  town,  hoB  left  but  a  mer€  handful  of  iteady  and  willing  plantaium 
laborera.  Now,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Abolitionists  to  deny  that  this  deficiency 
ot  labor  is  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  forced  labor.  7%e  abolition  ofdavery 
has  practically  been  the  abolition  of  industry.  It  necessarily  operated  in  that 
way.  Social  theorists  have  recognized  but  three  dassesofincentiyes  to  industrious 
exertion — the  lash  of  slavery,  the  pious  good  will  of  co-operation,  and  the 
moral  spur  of  competition  for  subsistence  and  civilized  comforts.  Well,  the 
first  of  tnese  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  emancipation  act;  the  second  exists 
only  in  the  brains  of  Fourierite  visionaries ;  and  the  third  has  no  place  in  a 
country,  like  Jamaica,  where  subsistence  may  be  gained  without  making  an 
effort,  and  the  wants  of  civilization  are  unfelt" 

8.— THE  CAPTURED  AFRICANS  AT  CHARLESTON. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Government  will  transport  these  people  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonization  Society.  If  what 
has  been  recently  said  of  Liberia,  however,  prove  to  be  true — and  the  evidences 
are  rather  strong — the  unfortunate  savages  may,  before  long,  expect  to  be 
treated  to  a  third  voyage  aerona  the  ocean  I 

For  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  captives  themselves,  it  had  been  doubt- 
leas  better  to  apprentice  them  to  the  low  county  planters  of  Carolina,  where 
civilization,  physical  and  moral  comfbrts  would  have  been  soon  substituted  lor 
barbarism.  But  this  would  not  have  suited  the  philanthropy  of  the  age,  nor, 
perhaps,  its  laws,  nor  the  spirit  of  Christendom,  etc  I 

In  the  following  letter,  published  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  will  be  found  a 
touching  picture  of  what  the  Slave-trade  is^  when  regarded  as  of  piratical 
character.  Bad  as  the  picture  is,  it  is  little  worse  than  some  of  the  accounts 
we  have  seen  of  the  Coolie  immigrant  ships^  and,  without  doubt,  if  that  busi- 
nees^  or  the  transportation  of  Irish  and  Germans  were  regarded  piratical,  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  would,  in  either  case,  be  the  same.  The  author 
\b  right — ^repeal  the  laws,  and  regulate  the  trade  I    We  give  the  letter: 

**  Of  those  in  health,  or  comparatively  so,  I  found  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty— of  whom,  some  fifty  were  females.  There  were  about  fifty  others  (I  do 
not  pretend  to  exactness  in  figures)  in  the  sick  wards,  in  various  stages  of  dis- 
ease. Tou  have  already  shown  that  the  negroes  are  fh>m  almost  under  ^e 
Equator— latitude  5"*  SO'  eoutlK  longitude  12''  20'  east  In  the  few  books  to 
which  I  have  had  access  since  I  saw  them,  I  have  not  found  them  described. 
Bowen's  explorations  were  in  Central  Africa — ^Livingston's  in  the  southern  part 
Barth*8  volumes,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  are  descriptive  of  North  and  Central 
Africa,  so  that  I  am  left  in  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  references.  The  negroes  are 
of  various  ages,  from  thirty  years  to  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks— some,  I 
4M>nld  judge  having  been  born  on  the  passage.  It  is  wonderful  how  either 
mother  or  infant  survived  such  an  event. 

**  It  has  already  been  state<f  that  they  bdonff  to  various  tribes.  This  is  soon 
apparent  from  the  difference  of  shades,  from  their  being  congregated  in  sepa- 
rate groups,  and  the  evident  inability  to  converse  generally  with  each  other. 
I  observed  nothing  like  general  concert  of  thought  or  action  between  them, 
except  in  the  chanting  and  clapping  of  hands.  In  these,  all,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  man,  the  Targest  among  them,  united. 
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*'It  bM  also  been  Dotieed  that  these  Afrioans  are  far  below  the  dxe  oommon 
to  the  same  ase  of  negroee  among  ns.  This  is  understood  to  refer  to  height ; 
for,  emaciated  as  most  of  them  are,  no  one,  not  better  skilled  in  hnman  anatomy 
than  I  am,  could  conjeotnre  what  their  weight  in  health  would  be.  Among 
the  whole  number,  it  struck  me  that  the  man  above  referred  to  may  have  been 
fire  feet  eight  inches  high — a  few  more  may  reach  five  feet  six  mehes;  but, 
besides  these,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  x>f  the  men  who  were  oyer  fiye  feet 
two  or  three  inches.  Some  few,  a  half  dozen  perhap^  of  the  men,  and  a  few 
more  women,  seemed  in  good  health  and  condition.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
exceptions  of  the  former  were  of  such  as  were  not  stowed  away  in  the  hold, 
but  were  employed  in  working  about  the  slaver.  The  women,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  were  undoubtedly  in  better  condition  than  the  men.  Ton  have 
already  stated  that  the  latter  were  wholly  nude,  and  the  former  nearly  so. 
One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  exhibitions  I  saw,  was  that  of  a  woman  whoee 
hands  were  adorned  by  a  pair  of  cotton  eloves— almost  her  only  covering. 
There  was  scarcely  any  comeliness  among  uem ;  and  the  only  one  whose  ap- 
pemnce  agreeably  attracted  attention,  was  the  so^tyled  princess,  whose  tat- 
tooing certainly  gave  evidence  of  great  dexterity  in  the  art 

"I  have  no  pretensioas  to  science,  and  must  leave  the  ethnological  questions 
to  the  learned,  who,  I  trust,  are  engaged  in  their  investigations.  But  to  even 
the  casual  observer,  the  difference  of  tribes  is  quite  evident  I  was  surprised 
that  few  or  none  exhibited  the  very  thick  lips  and  flat  noses  which  we  are  ao- 
eustomed  to  see  in  the  African.  The  hair  would,  doubtless,  be  kinked;  but  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  slavers,  it  has  been  shaved,  probably  at  the  time 
of  sailing  from  Africa.  Our  communications  with  them  were  made  in  part  by 
signs,  which  they  understood  readily,  and  in  part  through  an  interpreter.  This 
man  was  one  of  the  slaver's  crew,  who  did  not  profess  knowledge  of  the  negro 
dialect ;  but  the  principal  negro  had  a  smattering  knowledge  of  Portuguese, 
ttom  having  worked  on  ships,  <fec,  on  the  coast,  and  in  this  language  he  con- 
versed with  the  interpreter.  It  was  evident  that  they  understood  each  other, 
for  upon  our  party  asxing  the  sailor  to  show  us  the  Congo  tribe,  the  negro 
brought  three  men,  who  took  their  places  before  us,  and  I  distinctly  heard  mm 
say  'Congo.'  I  was  struck  with  their  teeth;  some  were  even,  as  usual.  One 
tribe  had  the  two  central  upper  foreteeth  cut  out  in  a  semi-circle ;  while  in 
another,  the  front  teeth  were  sharpened  to  a  point  Many  of  the  negroes^  es- 
pecially with  the  aid  of  an  old  flannel  shirt  or  trowsers,  looked  as  familiar  as 
nousehold  or  plantation  daves.  In  many  such,  the  feature  and  expression  re- 
minded us  of  familiar  faces  at  home. 

'^Tlie  result  of  the  whole  visit  was  intense  sympathy  for  them,  and  indigna- 
tion towards  their  captors.  Ton  may  read  the  horrors  of  the  '  middle  passage,' 
but  the  half  cannot  be  told,  as  one  view  of  these  unfortunates  will  tell  the  tale. 
Dysentary,  dropsy,  and  opthalmia,  all,  I  believe,  the  prod  action  of  contact, 
want  of  ventilation,  and  want  of  exercise,  are  the  prevailing  diseases.  But 
even  where  these  were  not  visible,  the  spectacle  was  harrowing.  A  skeleton 
taken  down  from  the  nail  of  a  doctor's  closet  and  presented  to  your  view  would 
scarcely  be  more  descriptive  of  anatomy  than  many  of  these  living,  walking 
specimens  of  the  hnman  frame.  The  effect  was  very  startling,  when  you  saw 
toem  squatting  on  their  haunches,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  behind  their 
elbows,  in  attitude  common  to  apes  and  babboons,  but  which  no  human  frame 
dothed  in  flesh  can  attain.  Some,  when  sitting  and  told  to  rise,  did  so  with 
great  difficulty,  and  moved  with  a  step  as  tottering  as  I  ever  saw  after  illness. 
The  very  heaa  seemed  but  a  skull  encased  in  black  covering.  It  is  common  to 
■peak  01  a  man  being  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  but  one  who  saw  these  can 
oearcely  use  the  expression  again. 

*<Bnt  if  this  is  to  be  said  of  those^omparatiyely  in  health,  what  language  can 
describe  the  sick!  I  saw  one  poor  creature  swollen  to  the  most  wonderful  sii« 
^th  dropsy ;  and  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  he  moved  bis  hands,  signifying  to  one 
of  our  party  a  request  for  nis  segar,  which,  when  given  to  bim,  he  smoked  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  Another  manifested  similar  wants,  and  replied  to  our 
bockonings  to  come  to  us,  by  pointing  to  his  le^  which  we  construed  into  ina- 
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bility  to  move.  Two  lay  near  whoae  troubles  here  had  eeased  in  death ;  iHifle 
anotner,  the  meet  affecting  sight  of  all — a  child  of  dx  or  eight  years — lay  on  its 
side  in  the  son  on  the  stone  whar(  with  eyes  dosed,  and  no  other  eyidenee  of 
life  than  the  slight  motion  of  the  stomach,  indicating  breathing.  The  poor 
creature,  alone  and  unattended,  had  rested  its  head  on  its  little  hand  as  natii* 
rally  as  our  own  little  ones  do,  and  in  this  touching  attitude  of  suffering  child- 
hood was  fast  losing  the  consciousness  of  a  life,  whose  experience  had  been  only 
that  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 

"As  I  turned  from  this  spectacle^  the  thought  naturally  8Uggested«»for  what 
was  all  this  incurred  f  In  all  chanty  I  could  only  answer — ayarioe.  If  ever 
argument  was  wanted  in  proof  of  human  depravity,  it  was  furnished  here.  ^ 

'*One  thing  fully  impressed  me  forcibly — the  complete  docility,  amountiag 
to  mere  mechanical  submission,  of  all  these  creatures.  In  the  sick  ward  tbe 
physician  was  applying  caustic  to  the  eyes  of  his  patients.  When  this  painful 
remedy  was  apphea — and  poor  creature^  they  knew  not  that  it  was  a  remedy, 
or  anything  but  part  of  the  system  of  cruelty  to  which  they  had  been  subjeot- 
ed — tney  coverea  their  faces  with  their  han£  in  pain,  and  with  heads  6owed 
in  meek  submission ;  and  though  many  were  young  children,  not  a  sound  nor 
a  murmur  escaped.  The  scene  was  truly  touoninff.  To  one  of  any  sensibility, 
the  horrors  of  a  battle-field  were  less  so.  I  left  the  scene  chastened  and  huok* 
bled,  but  with  gratitude,  too,  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God,  for  a  lot  east  in  a 
Christian  land. 

**  I  cannot  close  without  one  reflection.  It  is  a  painftd  oonceasion,  but  it  moat 
be  made — ^that  the  slave-trade  cannot  be  suppressed  by  coercive  measures.  The 
efforts  of  the  three  or  four  principal  Powers  of  the  world  have  £uled,  and  in- 
deed aggravated  the  eviL  The  traffic  in  slaves  is  as  old  as  the  African  race,  and 
will  be  coeval  with  it  It  is  as  plidnly  sanctioned  by  the  BiUe  as  any  other 
traffic  But  the  law,  deolarinff  the  slave-trade  piracy,  has  not  checked,  out  by 
enhancing  the  price,  has  stimmated  it.  These  negroes,  purchased  on  the  Weak 
coast,  at  from  60  cents  to  $1,  and  cosUnff  scarce  less  more  than  $10  or  $15  to  be 
delivered  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  were  all  to  be  sold  by  contract  at  $560  round, 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
($177,980)  for  the  cargo.  Such  gains  are  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  oy  thorn 
who  make  haste  to  be  rich.  The  traffic  in  slaves  is  no  sin ;  but  the  slave-trade, 
as  conducted,  is  a  great  crime.  But  that  crime,  and  all  other  crimes,  will  con- 
tinue while  the  world  lasts.  Hence  punitory  laws  and  provisions ;  and  the  man 
who  would  not  mitiffate^the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  while  it  goes  on,  beeauae 
he  would  sanction  the  traffic,  is  as  wise  as  he  who  would  have  no  prison  discip- 
line, because  he  abhorred  crime  and  criminals.  I  am,  therefore,  irresistibly  led 
to  Uie  conclusion  (and  the  recent  visit  has  had  a  great  agency  in  it^  thai  tba 
laws,  as  they  now  stand,  should  be  repealed,  and  in  their  stead,  provision  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  comfortable  treatment  of  the  slaves." 

4.— SLAVEHOLDING  IN  THE  BORDER  STATEa 
We  have  often  referred  to  the  enormous  losses  which  the  South  is  called 
upon  to  sustain  in  the  yalue  of  its  slave-property,  from  the  kidnapping  propen- 
sities of  Northern  Abolitionists.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  this  annual 
loss  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  at  less  than 
$1,000,000.  It  is  a  great  and  crying  evil  for  whldi  neither  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  nor  anything  else  seems  to  offer  a  remedy.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  slaveholden  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  sub- 
ject was  fully  discussed,  and  the  following  resolutionB  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  late  events  have  disclosed  the  fkct  that  there  are  in  our  midst  some 
few  mischievous  and  evil  disposed  persons,  who  have  secretly  and  clandestinely 
operated  to  seduce  our  slaves  to  abscond,  and  in  some  instances  to  aid  them  in 
escaping,  and  it  is  known  that  there  are  others  who  give  countenance  to  such 
evil-doers,  by  using  denunciations  and  threats,  and  in  some  instances  to  advise, 
if  not  use  Tiolence,  to  those  who  httve  made  an  ^ort  to  remove  from  ourmidst 
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one  of  those  eyil  dotn.  We,  therefore,  citizenf  of  the  eonnty,  in  mam  meeting 
aaeembled,  and  representing  in  person  or  by  proz^,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  male  adult  population  of  the  county,  to  deem  it  proper  to  express  our  most 
unqualified  condemnation  of  all  and  every  species  of  mterference  with  our  slaTa 
population,  and  also  of  eyerythinff  that  can  have  the  effect  to  countenance  or 
encourage  those  who  do  thus  wickedly  interfere.    We  do  therefore  resolve, 

Ist  Aat  while  we  concede  to  every  man  Uie  privilege  to  form  whatever 
opinion  his  education,  his  reason^  or  his  fancy,  may  lead  him  to  adopt,  we  do 
not  admit  the  right  of  any  person  enjoying  tne  protection  of  our  laws  to  com- 
mit any  act^  or  give  pubhcity  to  language  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Btate^  especially  of  those  laws  on  the  obMrvance  of  which  our  social  anH  pecu- 
niary interests  mainly  depend. 

2d.  That  we  regard  any  man  who  openly,  publicly,  and  habitually  proclaims 
hostility  to  slavery,  and  a  willingness  to  persuade^  encourage,  or  assist  our 
slaves  to  abscond,  as  a  person  who  ought  not  longer  to  be  i>ennitted  to  enjoy 
either  the  ordinary  hospitalities  of  our  people^  or  uie  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sd.  That  whilst  we  would  not  encourage,  as  we  cannot  in  any  case  approve, 
any  unnecessary,  violence  or  harshness,  yet  we  cannot  but  regara  such  pestilent 
and  dangerous  persons  as  public  nuisances,  whose  removal  is  a  plain  measure 
of  defence,  and  who  should  therefore  be  advised  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
county. 

4th.  That  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  any  such  person  thus  assailing  our 
rights  of  properly,  by  word  or  deed,  if  any  of  their  sympathizers,  abettors^  or 
d^enders,  shall  venture  to  visit  the  author  of  the  movement  with  punishment 
or  violence,  we  hereby  pledffc  ourselves  to  make  common  cause  against  such 
sympathisers^  abettors,  or  defenders. 

Stn.  That  m  such  a  contest  there  can  be  no  neutrality ;  he  that  is  not  for  us 
must  be  regarded  as  against  us,  and  we  therefore  deem  it  proper — and  we 
pledge  ourselves  accordingly — not  to  traffic  or  deal  with  any  man  m  the  countj 
who  wiU  not  openly  and  plainly,  without  limitation  or  mooification  express  his 
detestation  of  everything  like  a  tampering  with  our  slaves,  to  assbt  or  induce 
them  to  abscond,  nor  wim  any  one  who  £idl  express  a  desire  or  willingness  to 
see  violence  commited  on  those  who  assist  in  causing  such  offenders  to  leave 
the  county. 

&— PBOPOBED  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  OONYENTION. 
Mr.  Run  in,  of  Virginia,  offered  at  the  last  session  of  the  Southern  Convention 
tome  suggestions^  having  in  view  a  permanent  org^nuEation  of  that  body,  but 
in  the  press  of  otiier  matters,  they  received  little  attention.    His  views  upon 
the  subject  were  much,  as  follows : 

*'The  last  Convention  equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  any  of  the  preceding, 
in  the  general  respectabiUty  of  the  membcm,  the  number  of  good  and  able 
members^  in  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  deba^  and  in  the  position  that 
thif  body  has  occupied  then  and  since  in  the  public  atttention.  Ajid  to  r^der 
the  next  and  all  succeeding  Southern  Conventions  of  still  higher  utility  and  re- 
spectability and  influencck  it  is  only  required  that  aU  the  country  portions  of 
tne  Southern  States^  no  less  than  the  towns,  shall  sand  to  them  as  delegates 
their  most  able,  patriotic  and  zealous  men. 

"But  still  more^  and  much  more,  may  be  done^  even  retaining  the  present 
form,  and  the  simple,  awkward,  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  these  meetiuffs. 
Moeh  more,  for  the  ability  to  operate,  and  the  utility  and  perfection  of  the 
work  in  view,  might  be  effected  by  means  of  improved  organization  and  mode 
of  working.  Measures  for  such  immroved  operation  were  attempted  to  be  in- 
stituted at  the  last  session,  but,  like  most  other  new  propositions^  weie  nol 
even  considered.  These  proposed  measures  (as  stated  in  a  report  and  series  of 
resolutions  from  the  stanaing  committee  previously  appointed  to  prepare  busi- 
ness) were  designed  to  ^ve  more  stability  and  permanency  to  the  operation  of 
the  Convention,  by  instituting  a  standing  Executive  Committee,  to  aet  through 
the  interval  between  the  short  and  annual  sessions— and  also  other  committees^ 
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baying  in  them  some  of  the  most  able  statesmen  of  the  South,  to  consider,  sev- 
erally,  and  report  npon  each  of  the  great  questions  of  public  policy,  in  whieh 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  Sonth  are  inyolyea,  and  baye  been  meet 
subjected  to  injury.  Thus^  if  the  proposed  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  had 
worked  as  was  expected,  there  would  naye  been  obtained  the  preparation  and 
publication,  and  general  diffusion  through  the  country,  of  a  series  of  elaborate 
and  able  reports  on  each  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  South,  or  all  in  which 
Southern  interests  haye  been  already  successfully  inyaded  and  damaged,  or  in 
which  they  are  now  most  threatened  with  inyasion  and  defeat  Such  inyesti- 
gations,  on  such  subjects,  and  thus  conducted,  and  eztensiyely  published,  would 
serve  to  supply  the  greatest  present  need  of  the  Southern  people — that  is,  ths 
fidl  and  clear  knowledge  of  our  great prtblic  interests,  and  what  they  have  tuffertd^ 
and  the  union  of  opinion  that  it  an  essential  prereouieite  for  any  successful  d«- 
fence  and  future  maintenance  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  the  Southern  pso* 
pie.  If  thisffreat  end  can  be  reached,  by  any  means  of  concert  and  harmoni- 
ous action — ^by  any  exertion  of  zeal  and  labor — ^by  any  outlay  of  expense^the 
results  will  amply  repay  all  the  cost  and  sacrinces  made  by  patnots  for  tb« 
purpose — and  would  lead  the  Southern  States  to  an  understandmg,  a  unanimi- 
ty of  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  a  position  of  moral  strength,  that  would  serrt 
as  an  impregnable  safe^ard  in  succeeding  time,  against  all  enemies,  and  in 
eyery  condition  of  political  connection. 

<•  Aboye  all  things,  there  is  now  wanted  some  suitable  means  for  bringing 
together  the  minds  and  wills  of  all  true  and  patriotic  men  of  the  South,  for 
consultation,  for  concert,  and  for  combined  action.  In  this  respect,  and  for 
such  ends,  we  might  learn  wisdom  from  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  States.  They,  continually,  and  for  eyery  public  object  resort  to  the  aaao- 
ciation  and  combmation  of  indiyidual  wills  and  efforts.  In  this  manner,  eyen 
a  small  minority  of  a  people,  though  the  great  majority  may  be  either  opposed 
or  indifferent,  may  exercise  great  and  sometimes  controlfins  influence.  The 
Southern  people  neyer  attempt  this  course  for  the  public  goo£— or  eyen  its  pre- 
tence— except  in  party  conyentions,  which  are  but  the  machines  worked  by 
unprinciplea  demagogues  and  greedy  and  interested  office  seekers,  for  their 
own  gain.  In  regard  to  the  most  momentous  questions  of  public  policy,  and 
eyen  of  political  security  or  existence  as  a  free  people,  each  indiyiaual  citizen 
acts  alone,  or  more  often  does  nothing,  thouffh  nine  in  eyery  ten  men  may 
hold  similar  general  sentiments,  opinions  and  wishes,  and  idl  haye  the  same 
interests.  And  thus,  by  the  force  of  associated  and  combined  effort,  one-third 
of  the  Northern  people  may  first  draw  to  aid  them  the  two-thirds  of  their  own 
careless  or  at  first  opposing  fellow-citizens — and  then,  like  a  disciplined  army, 
haying  but  one  directing  mind,  can  assail  our  numerous  and  scattered  people, 
having  no  organization,  no  rallying  point  or  banner,  no  particular  pnrpoee  or 
direction — and  so  may  conquer  and  blind  us  on  questions  in  which  we  wonld 
haye  had  sufficient  power  to  dictate,  if  that  power  had  but  been  properly 
trained  and  exerted. 

"Let  us  learn  this  important  lesson  from  the  practice  of  our  Northern  ene- 
mies and  oppressors.  Let  us  imitate  them  at  least  in  using  means  to  bring  onr 
minds  and  wishes  together,  to  reach  unanimity  of  purpose  through  friendly 
discussion,  and  with  a  disposition  to  yield  minor  prerorences  to  strengthen  the 
most  important  objects,  and  thus  to  combine  the  true  strength  of  the  South  for 
the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  South." 

6.— TEXAN  SEA-PORTS. 

A  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Bullelan  refers,  as  follows,  to  the  importanee 
which  Layaca,  Texas,  will  assume  as  a  shipping  point  when  the  passage  is  ent> 
on  which  workmen  are  now  engaged  between  Powderhom  and  that  plaeei 
When  this  improyement  is  completed,  Layaca  will  undoubtedly  be  the  mat 
commercial  mart  of  Southwestern  Texas.  Business  will  always  go  to  the  head 
of  navigation,  and  the  steamships  will  neyer  land  the  Layaca  goods  at  Powder- 
hom while  they  can  get  to  the  former  place  without  further  expense.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  saying  fifteen  cents  per  barrel,  which  they  now  pay  for  lighterage  ; 
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also  eaying  damage  to  the  goods  by  the  frequent  handling.  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  enemies  of  this  enterprise  that  the  steamships  will  not  go  to  Lavaca  when 
the  channel  is  made.  This  opinion  is  premature,  Hke  many  more  assertions 
about  the  enterpi  ises  of  Lavaca.  The  steamships  will  go  where  they  find  it  most 
profitable.  Some  say  that  a  ship  cannot  be  steered  U>  Lavaca ;  but  I  am  sure 
ships  can  be  steered  as  well  through  there  as  through  Grant's  pass,  and  many 
other  places  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  where  the  passes  are  as  narrow  and  thie 
wind  blowing  as  strong  as  it  ever  does  at  Lavaca.  There  are  at  present  light 
draft  steamers  running  to  Lavaca,  and  they  find  ho  difficulty  in  steering  evea 
through  a  channel  more  difficult  than  the  new  one  will  be. 

When  the  channel  is  partly  duff,  all  the  vessels  that  can  get  over  the  bar  at 
Pass  Caballo,  will  go  up  to  the  wharves  at  Lavaca,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  the  goods  will  be  handed  over  to  their  consignees  direct,  without 
being  subject  to  the  laborious  expense  and  ruinous  system  of  lightening. 

Lavaca  is  located  on  a  high  and  dry  bluff,  twenty-five  feet  above  the  bay. 
The  town  site  is  level,  and  connected  with  the  main-land.  Plenty  of  excellent 
water  and  grass  for  cattle  feeding  surround  it  From  where  the  cattle  will  be 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  a  new  wharf  will  be  built  of  brick,  suitable  for  all 
the  Dusiness  of  Southwestern  Texas.  When  the  steamers  get  to  Lavaca,  the^ 
will  be  in^  connection  with  the  railroad  to  San  Antonio,  a  portion  of  which  is 
now  runninff,  and  another  twenty-five  miles  of  iron  is  on  its  way  to  build  the 
road  beyond  Victoria. 

The  most  of  the  goods  now  landed  at  Powderhom  are  liffhtered  to  Lavaoa, 
where  they  are  assorted  and  radiate  off  to  their  respective  destinations.  This 
fact  leaves  it  unouestioned  that  Lavaca  will  be  the  ffreat  emporium  of  South- 
western Texas.  The  cutting  of  this  channel  will  be  of  a  great  public  service  to 
the  country;  the  passengers  will  get  to  their  destinations  more  comfortably,  the 
goods  willoe  lanaed  to  the  merchants  much  sooner  and  without  re-shipment, 
thus  saving  fifteen  cents  per  barrel  and  three  cents  wharfage  to  the  steamshipe, 
which  will  amount  to  upwards  of  $1,000  per  week. 
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1.— THE  POTATO  CULTIVATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 
OnTAiNLT  no  agricultural  topic,  after  cotton,  can  interest  so  large  a  elase  of 
readers  at  the  South,  as  that  of  the  potato,  considering  the  very  important 
part  it  perfonns  in  our  rural  economy.  Therefore,  we  give  publication  with 
[Measure  to  the  following  very  recent  report,  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  GoggiiM^  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Newberry,  South  Carolina: 

Sweet  Potatoes. — I  propose  first  to  consider  the  sweet  potato.  I  hardly 
suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  its  value  in  evh- 
nary  preparations,  or  as  food  for  stock,  Ac  ,  Suffice  it  to  sa^,  thatowinff  to 
the  small  cost  of  production,  it  should  form  a  very  important  item  in  our  table 
comforts,  and  manj  believe  should  be  cultivated  extensively  for  hogs.  I  will 
now  offer  some  views  in  regard  to  variety,  time,  manner  of  planting,  har- 
vesting, Ae,  It  may  Ve  well  to  plant  a  small  portion  of  the  crop,  in  that  va^ 
riety  called  yams  for  early  use,  but  on  account  of  their  extreme  liability  to 
rot,  I  would  not  recommend  them  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  The  best  variety 
I  have  tried,  is  the  pumpkin  potatoe,  so  called  from  its  yellow  hue.  I  consider 
it  more  productive  than  any  other  kind  with  which  I  am  aequai&ted. 

Manner  of  Planting,  &o. — I  prefer  the  practice  of  putting  in  hot-beds  and 
drawinff  the  sprouts  and  slips  ana  transplanting  instead  of  planting  the  potatoe ; 
now  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  tne  quantity  is  thereby  increased,  but  I 
am  certain  it  is  nothing  diminished,  and  the  auahty  much  improved,  the  pota- 
toe being  more  chunky  and  smooth  and  less  oisposed  to  Jbb&,strlpgy. 
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Ti]cs.^Bed  early  in  Mftroh,  haviiig  the  bed  well  manured  and  raised  eon- 
dderably  aboye  the  snrrounding  crronnd,  being  carefnl  to  bed  |>otatoes  enough 
to  insure  slips  sufficient  for  an  eany  crop.  Beware  of  the  doctrine  of  planting 
late  to  save  a  working,  or  you  will  quite  likely  sare  a  digsbg  also. 

So  soon  as  the  sprouts  are  a  week  old  they  will  do  to  draw.  Let  the  land 
be  deeply  plowed;  your  beds  listed  off  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  If  the 
Umd  is  of  a  cold  nature,  eleyate  your  beds  as  much  as  possible ;  if  dry  or  thirsty, 
raise  them  yery  little.  Open  with  a  small  bull  tongue,  and  plant  the  alips 
twelye  inches  apart  This  is  usually  done  shortly  after  a  rain,  though  it  re- 
quires yery  little  moisture  to  saye  potatoes,  especially  if  planted  late  in  tlM 
eyening  in  Ireeh  plowed  land.  One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice  at  this  poin^  yiz : 
if  you  plant  in  land  merely  moist  press  the  dirt  ctoeely  around  the  sbps;  but  if 
it  be  yery  wet^  ayoid  pressure^  as  it  will  cause  it  to  cake  or  dod. 

Cultivation.— The  earth  should  be  stirred  around  the  young  plant  in  a  yery 
few  days  after  planting,  even  if  they  should  not  be  foul ;  it  promotes  their 
growth  and  prevents  them  from  dying.  They  commonly  reqmre  about  thre« 
workings;  at  the  third  of  which,  they  are  large  enough  to  lay  by,  say  when  th« 
yines  cover  l^e  beds,  then  draw  the  vines  over  the  top  of  the  bed  and  plow 
with  a  large  twister  and  finish  with  a  hoe,  drawing  the  dirt  under  the  yines^ 
not  upon  Siem,  then  turn  them  back  to  their  former  position.  If  the  land  ia 
good,  they  will  very  shortly  so  cover  it  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  other 
yegetation. 

HABvisTiirQ. — ^The  usual  time  for  digeing  is  immediately  after  the  first  ttoet, 
■ufficient  to  kill  the  vinea.  This  I  p^orm  with  a  long  and  tolerably  narrow 
plow,  leaving  the  hogs  to  perfect  the  work,  as  the  plow  will  necessarily  leave  a 
great  many  remaining  in  tne  earth. 

Housnvo  OR  Banking. — I  consider  it  the  safest  to  put  them  up  in  small  banka 
of  not  more  than  forty  bushels  on  several  aeoounts ;  first,  they  are  less  liable  lo 
heat ;  second,  when  a  buik  is  broken,  there  is  not  many  exposed ;  third,  they  are 
net  so  much  broken  and  bruised  by  their  own  weight  My  manner  of  pre- 
paring for  a  bank  is  this.  Level  the  earth,  or  if  it  be  a  very  dry  place,  scrape 
a  little  below  the  surface,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  drive  up  four  boards  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  an  open  Jointed  box,  and  suffldtfitly  high  to  extend  some 
eighteen  inches  above  the  potatoes.  I  then  pile  the  potatoes  around  it  until 
they  leave  only  about  the  aforesaid  eighteen  inches,  then  place  com-stalka 
around,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  covering  the  whole 
first  with  pine-straw,  and  then  with  dirt  If  it  is  warm  at  the  time,  I  leave  a 
portion  at  the  top  next  the  box  covered  only  with  straw  for  a  few  days  to  aid 
the  escape  of  moisture.  If  it  is  cold,  it  can  escape  sufficiently  through  the  box. 
It  is  pernaps  best  to  place  some  sh^ter  over  each  bank,  but  is  frequently  ne- 
glected with  impunity. 

Irish  Potators. — ^There  are  several  Tarietiee  of  this  potato^  bet  I  am  not  able 
to  enumerate  them  properly.  I  prefer  the  variety  known  aa  the  yellow  potatoes 
not  on  account  of  its  size  (there  being  other  varietiee  that  grow  much  larger) 
but  on  account  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  quality. 

Tm  AMD  Mannsb  of  Plantino,  Cultivation,  do. — ^Eroerience  has  led  me  to 
abandon  the  time-honored  practice  of  early  planting,  being  convinced  they 
never  do  well  after  being  several  times  bitten  by  frost  I  consider  any  time  in 
the  month  of  March  eany  enough.  Let  the  land  be  bedded  as  if  for  ootton, 
nearly  three  feet  in  distance,  and  thrown  up  as  high  as  possible.  Cut  the  tu- 
bers m  several  pieces  being  careful  that  each  piece  shall  contain  at  least  one 
eye.  Drop  them  in  the  water-furrow,  between  the  beds,  at  a  distance  of  about 
ten  inches,  fill  the  furrow  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
wheat-straw  and  cotton-seed,  pretty  well  rotted,  hog-hair  or  the  scrapings  of 
the  wood  pile^  then  draw  on  a  small  quantity  of  dirt  Havine  proceeded  thua 
far,  my  pmctice  formerly  was  to  pr%  them  a  heavy  coating  of  pine-straw,  and 
oonsicfer  them  as  laid  by,  but  owing  to  the  great  power  straw  exerts  in  attrae- 
ting  frosty  I  have  been  fed  to  aban<£>n  that  practice  and  resort  te  ordinaiy  cul- 
tivation with  the  plow  and  hoe,  to  extirpate  the  mss  and  weeds,  and  throw  a 
good  hill  of  earth  around  them,  and  I  Wieve  they  do  equally  as  well.    The 
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Irish  potatoe  is  freanently  attacked  by  a  disease  called  the  rot»  the  cause  of 
which  I  cannot  explain,  neither  can  I  point  to  a  remedy.  In  the  preservation 
«f  ^e  Irish  potatoe,  i^r  digging,  I  haye  been  rather  unfortunate ;  I  shall 
therefore  not  attempt  to  point  oat  a  proper  method.  In  concluding  this  im- 
perfect essay,  I  will  remariL  that  the  potatoe,  in  view  of  its  wonderful  yield  from 
the  land  and  labor  bestowed  in  its  production,  certainly  merits  much  more  at- 
tention than  it  receives  firom  Southern  farmers. 

2.— OVERSEERS'  RULES. 

Wm  hare  very  often  published  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of 
Southern  estates,  and  now  add  to  the  nomber,  a  series  laid  down  by  an  over- 
seer in  Jackson  Parish,  Louisiana: 

1.  Before  going  to  bed,  I  will  think  over  what  I  have  to  do  the  next  day, 
and  note  it  down  upon  my  date,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recollected  on  the 
morrow. 

2.  I  diall  rise  early,  and  never  let  the  negroes  catch  me  in  bed  in  the  morning, 
but  see  that  they  are  all  put  regularly  to  their  work. 

5.  After  rising,  I  ehtM  not  idle  about,  but  go  directly  to  the  business  of  my 
employer.  I  shall  see  that  the  neg^roes  are  at  their  work ;  that  the  horses  have 
been  fed,  the  cattle  attended  to,  d;c  If  any  of  the  negroes  have  been  reported 
as  sick,  I  diall  at  once  see  that  proper  medicine  and  attendance  are  given. 

4.  Wherever  the  negroes  are  working,  I  shaU  consider  il  my  duty  to  be  fr^ 
quently  with  them,  in  order  that  I  may  see  how  they  get  along.  I  shall  not 
content  myself  wiUi  doing  this  once  a  day,  but  I  shall  do  so  repeatedly,  ob- 
serving every  time  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they  do  it  I  shall  never 
pennit  them  to  do  any  work  wrong  if  it  takes  the  whole  day  to  do  it  right 

6.  Negroe*, — ^I  shall  see  that  the  negroes  are  regularly  fed,  and  that  they 
keep  themselves  dean.  Once  a  week  at  least  I  Bhall  go  into  each  of  their 
houses,  and  see  that  they  have  been  swent  out  and  cleaned.  I  shall  examine 
the  blanket^  do.,  and  see  that  they  have  been  well  aired ;  that  everything  has 
been  attended  to  which  conduces  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 

6.  ITorsei. — I  shall  consider  it  my  business  to  see  that  the  horses  are  properly 
fed  and  robbed ;  their  stable  is  well  littered.  When  harnessed  and  at  work,  I 
■hall  see  that  their  harness  fits^  and  does  not  gall  them,  recollecting  that  these 
Animals^  though  dumb^  can  feel  as  well  as  myself. 

I,  CiUtle. — ^I  shall  daily  see  that  the  cattle  have  been  penned,  that  they  have 
flood  water  to  drink ;  and  I  shall  at  once  see  l|ow  I  can  oest  procure  a  pasture 
for  them,  I  shall  let  the  eatUe-minder  know  that  he  is  watchea  and  held  respon- 
able  for  these  things. 

8.  JiUch  eowt, — I  shall  contrive  to  procure  these  the  best  pastures^  if  possible. 
I  shall  feed  them  night  and  morning,  and  shaU  so  manage  it  as  always  to  have 
aomething  for  them  to  eat  when  penned. 

9.  ffouaetf  feneet,  <ke. — ^I  shall  endeavor  never  to  let  these  get  out  of  order. 
The  moment  I  discover  any  of  them  out  of  repair,  I  shall  have  them  attended 
to,  never  forgetting  that  '*a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.*' 

10.  CarUf  loo^ons,  d:e. — I  shall  observe  the  same  rules  about  them  as  about 
the  horses,  Ac,  and  shall  never  put  off  attending  them  until  I  may  want  to  use 
them,  when  I  diall  not  have  time  to  do  so. 

II.  7%me. — I  will  always  recollect  that  my  time  is  not  my  own,  but  my  em- 
ployer's, and  I  shall  consider  my  neglect  of  his  business  as  so  much  unjustly 
taken  out  of  his  pocket 

la.  VUita, — If  any  one  calls  to  see  me,  I  diall  entertain  him  politely ;  but  I 
shall  never  forget  to  attend  to  any  business  on  that  account  '*  Business  first, 
and  amusements  afterwards"  shall  be  my  motto.  If  any  of  my  friends  are  dis- 
pleased at  this  rule,  the  sooner  they  cease  to  be  Mends  the  better. 
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8.— COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Wb  are  ever  recommending  the  fonnation  of  these  in  every  section  of  the 
Sonth.    The  best  form  of  a  constitution  for  snch  associations  is  that  suggested 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Planters  Clnb,  of  Hancock,  Georgia: 

The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  the county  An-icnltoral  Society. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  improyement  of  the  condition  of  Agricultural  and  all 
the  kinared  arts  and  sciences. 

SEa  1st  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  male  citizens  of  the  State  as  shall 
algnifyy  through  any  member,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and  shall  pay  the 
■urn  of  one  dollar,  and  annually  thereafter  one  dollar,  and  also  of  such  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  as  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars  shall  constitute  a  member  for  life,  and  shall  ex- 
empt the  donor  from  annual  contributions. 

Ssa  2d.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President^  two  Viee 
Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  said  committee  to  be  composed  of  the  five  officers 
above  named  and  ^ye  members. 

Siea  Sd.  The  officers  and  the  five  members  for  the  committee  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot  or  by  acclamation,  if  the  ballot  be  not  insisted  upon  by 
more  tlian  one  member  present 

Sso.  4th.  Five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business.  And  ten  members  of  the  Society,  with  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Ex.  Committee,  shall  be  a  quorum  of  tiie  Society  for  the  transaction 
o€  business. 

Ssa  5th.  The  President,  and  in  his  absence  the  Vice  Presidents  shall  preside 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  of  them,  the  Society  shall  choose  a  member  to  preside. 
The  President  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  his  option. 

Sxo.  6th.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a  Board  for  the  deciaoD  of 
all  questions  which  may  arise  involving  the  interests  of  the  Society,  when  the 
•ame  is  not  in  session.  And  any  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
uniting  shall  call  an  extra  meeting  of  tiie  Society,  two  weeks  fair  notice  being 
given.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  appoint  the  time  and  fix  the  locality  for 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  ti^e  annual  Fairs,  and  make  all  appointments  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  same.  They  shall  also  have  charge  of  all  books^  seeds,  plants,  papers 
and  contributions  of  every  kind,  which  may  be  made  to  the  Society,  and  pre- 
scribe  the  mode  of  keeping,  distributing,  and  publishing,  4bc,  &c 

Sec.  7th.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  kee[>  a  complete  record  of  transae- 
tions  of  the  Society,  and  hold  the  same  at  any  time  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  members.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  coDOuct  the  correspondenoe 
of  the  Society  in  the  best  manner  with  individuals  and  committees  ana  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  this  organization,  and  make  an  annual  report 
thereon  to  the  Society. 

Sxa  8th.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  pay  them 
out  only  to  the  order  of  the  Society  or  Executive  Committee,  said  orders  to  be 
aigned  and  countersigned  by  the  President  and  Recording  Secretary,  and  make 
annual  reports  of  his  actings  and  doings. 

Sec.  9th.  The  President^  and  in  his  absence  the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  appoint 
and  commission  Delegations  to  other  County  or  State  Agricultural  Societies 

Sec.  10th.  This  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  cattle  show  and  fair,  which  shall 
be  held  at  the  time  and  place  ap{>ointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
shall  also  hold  a  fi^r  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  mellons,  and  earden  product^ 
when  the  Committee  shall  deem  the  same  practicable  and  advisable. 

Seo.  11th.  This  Constitution  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  signed  by 
ten  Planters  of  the  county,  and  shall  only  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-Uiirds  of 
the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  on  one  year's  previous  notice  in 
writing. 
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4.— THE  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  New  York  CJotirier  and  Enquirer  baa  a  very  able  article  on  the  present 
and  coining  wheat  crops,  which  are  thus  estimated — ^the  latest  official  returns 
haying  been  adopted  as  a  basis. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  the  seyeral  States,  for  1858  and  1859,  may  be 
•tAted  as  follows: 


185&-Biuhel8. 

New  York 22,000,000 

Pennsylvania 20,000,000 

Virginia 20,000,000 

Kentucky 10,000,000 

Ohio 25,000,000 

Indiana 15,000,000 

Illinois 18,000,000 

Other  States 50,000,000 


180,000,000 


186O-Bii8hel0. 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
18,500,000 
8,500,000 
22,000,000 
18,000,000 
14,500,000 
42,000,000 

158,500,000 


It  will  probably  be  stated  that  this  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
millions  of  bushels  is  a  large  one  for  the  present  wheat  crop,  but  we  think  it  is 
not.  In  1855,  the  Patent  Office  returns  save  the  wheat  crop  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  millions  of  bushels;  and  it  is  considered  as  not  a  large  return  for 
that  year.  In  1856,  California  was  put  down  as  producing  only  twenty  thou- 
sand bushels;  last  year  it  produced  over  four  millions.  The  amount  of  land 
under  wheat  cultivation  this  year  is  thirty-three  per  cent  greater  than  in  1855, 
and  the  decrease  per  acre  in  the  productions  cannot  be  greater.  The  agricul- 
tural productions  for  this  year  may  be  estimated  by  adding  the  average  annual 
increase  to  the  Patent  Office  returns  of  1855.    They  are  as  follows: 


1865. 


1869. 


ProdnotkHL 

Com 600,000,000 

Wheat 165,000,000 

Rye 14,000,000 

Oats 170,000,000 

Potatoes 110,000,000 

Beans  and  Peas  9,000,000 

Bice 60,000,000 

Suffar,  lbs. 650,000,000 

Tobacco 190,000,000 

Cotton 1,700,000,000 

Hay,  tons. ....  1 6,000,000 

Other  Products  


Yslae. 

$860,000,000 

247,000,000 

14,000,000 

58,000,000 

41,000,000 

19,000,000 

10,000,000 

88,000,000 

19,000,000 

186,000,000 

160,000,000 

248,000,000 

$1,855,000,000 


Prodaetion. 
760,000,000 
160,000,000 

16,000,000 
200,000,000 
160,000,000 

10,000,000 

60,000,000 

700,000,000 

200,000,000 

1,800,000,000 

25,000,000 


Yalue. 

$425,000,000 

228,000,000 

10,000,000 

110,000,000 

80,000,000 

20,000,000 

12,000,000 

42,000,000 

25,000,000 

140,000,000 

260,000,000 

250,000,000 

$1,598,000,000 


6.—FAIR  AT  RICHMOND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Tbi  ffrand  annual  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the 
Central  Agrieultural  Society  of  Yimnia,  will  be  held  at  Richmond  during  the 
last  week  of  the  present  month.  Many  thousand  persons  will,  of  course,  be 
preaent;  and  the  Fair  is  expected  to  be  tne  most  brilUant  ever  held  on  Southern 
■oil 

The  list  of  Premiums  offered  occupies  a  large  pamphlet,  and  embraces  the 
"Cattle  departments,^  "Horse  and  Mule  departmenV*  "Sheep  department," 
together  with  department  of  "Swine,"  "Poultry,"  "Farm  and  Garden  Pro- 
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duce,"  "Horticultural  and  Domestic,"  "Mechanical,"  "General  Utility  and 
Art,"  etc    The  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing. 

The  Premium  list  for  1858  is  in  reality  more  liberal  than  that  at  any  pre- 
ceding National  Fair,  as  the  entry  feet  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  entirely 
dispensed  with  in  the  Horticultural,  Domestic,  Product,  General  Utility,  and 
Art  departments.  Many  articles  exhibited  in  these  departments  will  necessarily 
be  consumed,  and  the  Grains  and  Seeds  are  to  be  retained  for  distribution  to 
foreign  Agricultural  Societiea. 

Premiums  to  be  awarded  in  plate,  of  which  there  will  be  a  large  and  beaotiM 
display,  enabling  successfid  competitors  to  choose  such  articles  as  they  may 
prefer  for  their  premiums. 

Certificates  wiU  be  giren  with  each  premium,  and  eeriificaUft  of  merit  will 
also  be  awarded  by  the  Executire  Committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
committees.  Should  the  receipts  warrant,  the  Exeeutiye  Committee  will  alao 
award  ^U$eret%onary  premiums  when  recommended. 

The  groimds  at  Richmond  are  commodious  and  accessible.  There  are  staDa 
for  the  exhibition  of  animals^  with  halls  and  tents  for  the  proper  display  c^ 
machinery,  product^  dc,  and  a  track  for  trials  of  speed  against  time,  proeea- 
aions  of  horses,  dc 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle  at  the  Judges'  stand  for  the  decision  of 
the  Judges,  and  the  designation  of  premiums,  hy  affixing  ribbons  of  designatad 
colors^  will  add  a  continuous  interest  to  the  exhibition. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 


l.—PBAOnCAL  WORKINGS  OP  BIREOT  TAXATION. 
Now  that  it  is  proposed  on  one  side  in  the  United  States  to  raise  the  tarifl^ 
and  on  the  other  to  reduce  the  whole  system  of  reyenue  to  one  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  particulars  is  worthy  of  being 
consulted.  We  therefore  draw  upon  a  late  number  of  the  United  States  Econo- 
mist for  the  following: 

"The  returns  of  British  taxation  show  a  considerable  degree  of  proeperi^ 
not  only  in  Ensland  and  Wales,  but  in  Ireland  alsa  The  expenses  of  that  goy 
ernment  hayel>een  much  increased  in  the  last  few  yeara  In  1849  the  whole 
expense  was  £54,185,186.  In  1854  the  amount  was  £ol,171,600,  being 
£8,255,000  less  than  the  reyenue.  In  1855,  during  the  war,  it  had  risen  to 
£84,505,000,  and  for  June  80th,  1858,  it  has  been  £67,220,000,  or  £346,000 
deficit  Among  the  expenses  was  £900,000  for  the  Persian  war,  and  £590^000 
for  the  Chinese  war.  The  Indian  war  will  come  into  the  next  account  A 
yery  large  portion  of  the  increased  expense  has  been  deriyed  from  the  income 
tax,  which  nas  continued  to  yield  largely,  and  seemingly  in  a  larger  proportion 
as  the  rate  increased.  The  income  tax  was  leyied  at  8a.  m  the  Pound  m  1842  for 
three  years,  and  was  estimated  to  giye  £3,000,000.  It  was  enhanced  by  the 
famine,  and  the  Russian  war  has  since  caused  it  to  increase.  It  has  yielded  aa 
follows  in  the  last  fiye  years: 

BRinBH  nrooxB  tax. 

1858— Oyer  £100a£150—  dd.    and      7d.  oyer  £150 £5,868,691 

1854—        "         "        —  5d.  7d.        "         6,001,0n 

1865—        "         "        — lOd.  1.2d.        "  12,066,521 

1856—        "         "        —Hid.  1.4d.         "  13,942,791 

1867—        "         "        —Hid.  1.4d.        "  14,286,081 

In  1854»  the  tax  of  5d.  was  leyied  upon  incomes  under  £150  and  oyer  £100l 
This  gaye  apparently  £600,000  additional  reyenue.    In  1855  both  rates  were 
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doubled,  but  tbe  product  more  thAn  doubled.  In  1856  one-feyentli  part  was 
added  to  the  tax,  and  tbe  result  was  a  larger  product  than  the  addition  would 
warranty  and  in  1857  the  product  was  still  larger  at  the  same  rates.  There 
eonld  be  no  better  sign  of  the  general  healthiness  of  business  in  that  eonntry. 
The  improvement  seems  to  have  taken  plaee  in  aU  grades  of  ineomes.  At  tn« 
same  time,  the  returns  show  a  diminished  number  of  paupers,  and  the  fiffurea 
for  Ireland  are  still  more  propitious.  The  two  great  measures  of  relitf  for 
Ireland  were  the  law  to  charge  tiie  support  of  the  poor  upon  the  parishes,  and 
the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  where  the  poor  charge  was  found  too  onerous. 
Both  these  measures  have  worked  admirably.  The  number  of  paupers  admit- 
ted to  the  Irish  workhouses,  and  the  charge^  was  as  follows : 

No.  Charge, 

1866 158.797        £728,204 

1857 187,711  585,588 

Decrease 16,086  187,621 

In  the  estates  court  there  have  been  2,880  estates  sold  for  £22,000,000 — about 
$50,000  each,  and  these  were  divided  into  11,000  lots»  of  whom  there  were 
8,000  purchasers,  or  estates,  of  about  $18,000  each.  Nine- tenths  of  them  were 
Irish  purchaser^  and  some  among  them  are  emigrants  returned  with  fortunes 
from  the  United  States. 

The  great  ]>rinoiple  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  of  removing  indi- 
rect taxes  whioh  impede  trade  and  weight  on  industry,  and  deriving  revenues 
from  direct  taxes  on  property  and  incomes,  has  admirably  vindicated  itself  in 
the  resultSL  The  property  and  incomes  of  all  parties  have  so  much  improved, 
under  the  greater  freedom  of  operation  enjoyeo,  as  far  more  than  to  eompensatt 
for  the  tax  imposed. 

8.^PR0SP£BIT7  OF  THE  GREAT  OOMMEECIAL  NATIOlSa 
mpoaiB.  xxpoBis. 

Great  Britain.     Fntne*.      United  States.  Great  Britain.   France.     United  States. 

Poonds.  France.  DoUais.  Pounds.  Francs.  DoDars. 

1855...  148,54^,860    1,504,100,000    Ml,40S,6aO  06,668,065    1,657,000,000    246,706,051 

1856..  172,544,154    1,989,800,000    814,689,042  115,826,948    1,808,100,000    810,686,880 

185T...  187,646,880    1,879,900,000    860,890,141  122,105,287    1,865,900,000    808,985,065 

The  French  imports  are  only  those  for  home  consumption.  The  United  States 
returns  include  specie,  unlike  those  of  either  England  or  France.  The  specie 
imports  of  the  latter  for  the  last  three  years  are  estimated  as  one-third  the  im- 
port of  ^oods.  These  figures  are  all  enormous^  and  it  is  not  probable  they  can 
be  sustamed  for  the  present  at  least 

The  comparison  tor  the  last  year  shows  that  whilst  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  of  France  are  not  far  from  being  equal,  that  of  Great  Britain 
is  about  equal  to  both  together. 

8.— RICHMOIO)  FLOUR  TRADE. 

Ths  flour  trade  in  Richmond  vastly  exceeds  in  importance  any  other  item  of 
oonmieree  carried  on  within  it  It  is  essentially  its  staple  traffic,  and  does  more, 
perhaps^  to  establish  an  equilibrium  in  the  intertrade  between  this  and  New 
York,  and  to  regulate  the  rates  of  exchange  between  both  points,  than  all  the 
other  items  of  trade  put  together.  The  energetic  ecHrespondjnt  of  the  **New 
York  Herald,*'  writing  from  Richmond,  aays : 

"The  oelebrity  of  Richmond  manufactured  flour  is  world-wide.  In  all  the 
foreign  markets  it  commands  a  higher  price  than  is  paid  for  any  similar  artioU 
from  other  ports,  especially  in  the  South  American  and  Australian  markets, 
whither  the  exports  from  this  city  are  chiefly  made.  Independent  of  its  in- 
trinsic superiority  as  an  article  of  food,  it  possesses  peculiar  preservative  quali- 
ties, whicn  resist  the  action  of  tropical  heat,  thus  rendering  it  in  an  eminent 
degree  adapted  for  exportation  to  remote  Southern  ports.    In  view  of  the  in- 
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portanee  of  this  trade,  I  have  prepared  for  the  Herald  some  statistics  which  I 
subjoin : 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  flour  exported  from  the  city 
of  Richmond  for  the  calendar  years  1864-*66-  66-*67 : 

1864.  1856.  1S5«.  1867. 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

97,601  129,482  170,086  241,161 

The  ezportations  for  the  last  six  months,  ending  thirtieth  of  Jane  last,  amoant 
to  127,559  barrels;  for  the  month  of  July  tbey  amount  to  21,043  barrela. 
The  exportations  by  steamers  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  for 
the  last  six  months^  ending  June  80,  are : 

KewTork.   Philadelphia.    BalOmore. 
Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

January 1,868  2,684  8,600 

February 576  1,280  607 

March 4»182                40  2,700 

April 807  8,600  260 

May 1,117  8,790  2,876 

June 1,657  8,821  61 


Total  for  6  months  ending  June  80, 1858  9,651  16,066  9,883 

Exports  of  flour  from  the  dock  in  sailing  vessels  to  home  and  foreign  ports, 
for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1857,  bols 275,128 

1868.  Barrela 

January 87,725 

February. 82,720 

March 48,725 

April 85,150 

May 28,790 

June. 88,836 

211,W1 


Total  exports  from  dock,  for  year  ending  30th  June  last 487,069 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  all  the  flour  manufactured  at  the  Richmond 
mills  is  exported — the  flour  imported  from  the  country  being  used  for  domestic 
purposes  and  for  export  to  coastwise  ports.  The  aggregate  receipts  for  theee 
purposes  from  other  quarters,  for  the  year  1857,  amounted  to  127,101  barrels^ 
and  for  the  last  six  months,  ending  80th  June,  to  83,228  barrels.  These  are 
the  products  of  country  mills,  not  deemed  sufficiently  good  for  exportation  to 
foreign  ports. 

In  the  exhibit  of  exports  by  sailing  vessels  the  destinations  were  not  ^iveo, 
so  that  the  returns  of  the  exports  by  steamers  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  do  not  give  anytning  like  the  actual  quantities  exported  to  these 
cities. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  quantity  of  flour  inspected  in  Richmond 
for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half: 

180i.  1868.  1864.  1855.  1866.  1867. 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrds.  Barrels. 

409,712         489,676         457,789  863,910         486,211  547,868 

For  the  quarter  ending  81st  Maroh,1858 156,486 

Quarter  ending  80th  June,1858 102,44^ 

Total  for  six  months,  ending  June  80,  barrels 268,868 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  exhibits  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
trade  since  1852,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1855,  when  the  wheat  crop  in 
Virginia  fell  far  short  of  its  usual  yield. 

The  inspection  returns  of  last  year,  ending  80th  June,  show  an  increase  over 
those  of  the  former  year,  ending  June  80,  1857,  of  118,842  barreU 
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4— THE  COMMERCE  OP  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  1867-'58. 

Thb  New  Orleans  papers  make  np,  as  usoal,  tbeir  admirable  summaries  for 
the  last  commercial  year.  Those  of  the  "Prices  Current,"  the  *' Picaytme," 
''Crescent,**  and  "BuUetln,"  are  most  elaborate,  and  will  furnish  us  many  valua- 
ble statistics  in  this  and  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing from  Prices  Current^  as  has  been  our  habit  regularly  for  thirteen  years: 

Value  of  Produce  of  the  Interior  received  at  New  Orleans, 


Arttdsi. 

Apples bbis 

BMOii,tM>d...hbd« 

and  csks 

Bacon,  ast'd.. boxes 

Baooo,  hains...hbd8 

andtteroes 

Bacon  In  balk lbs 

Bagging pieces 

Bale  rope coils 

Beans barrels 

Batter.  JLegs,  flrkins 

Batter barrels 

Beeswax . . .  .barrels 

Beef barrels 

Beef. tierces 

Beef,  dried lbs 

Cotton bales 

Com  meal... barrels 
Gora  in  ear.  .barrels 
Com,  riielled.  .sacks 

Oh^ese. boxes 

Oahdles. boxes 

Cider barrels 

Coal,  Weiteni..bbls 

Dried  Apples    and 

Peaches. .  .barrels 

Feathers bags 

Flaxieed. ....  tierces 

Flour barrels 

Far8....hhd8,  bdls, 

and  boxes 

Glaasware  .packages 

Hemp bales 

Hides 

Hay bales 

Iron,  pig tons 

.  rbbls  and  tcs 


Ayerage 
Amount  Price. 


75982     6  00 


85657 
S148 


90  00 
46  00 


Value 

Dollars. 

884760 

8800180 
90486 


8S461 

78  00 

848888 

9 

86601 

18  00 

188876 

800 

7678 

600 

88788 

10  00 

1827 

86  00 

41 

50  00 

2n80 

18  60 

5547 

28  00 

80450 

18 

1678616 

68  50 

700 

600 

68406 

50 

1891781 

146 

54447 

860 

78188 

800 

88 

800 

8601000 

50 

80944 


1066808 


8809 

686 

1081 

1688748 


900 
60  00 
18  00 

460 


887880 

42946 

8060 

866266 

127581 

8664 

88187840 

8500 

81202 

1878009 

190664 

677464 

664 

1860500 

84881 

44800 

12878 

7078218 


Lard. 
Lard. 


•kegs 
.bundles 


469 

160000 

80668 

600 

108810 

18787 

86  00 

844675 

108174 

800 

800622 

84287 

886 

878988 

267 

86  00 

8995 

112970 

86  00 

8958950 

98240 

700 

6526S0 

6689 

80  00 

170670 

Artloles. 


Average  Value 
Amount  Price  Dollars. 


1  80 

600 

81  00 

200 


17996 


86092 
410 


60676 
7880 


Lime,  Western  .bbls  18848 

Lead pigs  112147 

Lead,  bar. kegs,  bxs  1243 

Lead,  white.... kegs  206 

Molasses,  (ssfd  crop)      

gallons  19678790 

Oats.bbls  and  sacks  668649 

Onions barrels  12186 

OU,  Linseed. .  barrels  208 

Oil,  Castor. .  .barrels  1478 

OIL  Lard.... barrels  12800 

Potatoes barrels  810481 

Pork ..  .tcs  and  bbls  878480 

Pork boxes  200 

Pork hhds  4880 

Pork  in  bulk lbs  7857291 

Porter  and  Ale.  .bbls  6860 

Packing  yam.,  reels  8061 

Bam barrels  8000 

Skins,  Deors.  .packs  1718 

Shingles. M  6100 

Shot kegs  1871 

Soap boxes  9857 

Staves M  11500 

Sugar,      (estimated 

crop) hhds 

Spanisn  Moss,  .bales 

TUlow barrels 

Tobacco,  Leaf,  .hhds 
Tobacco,  strip8.hhds 
Tobacco,  stems .  hhds 
Tobacco,  chewing.. 

kegs  and  boxes  8006    25  00 

Twine^dls  and  bxs  4624   11  00 

Vinegar barrels  1149     4  00 

Whisky barrels  126207     8  00 

Wheat. .  .bbls,  sacks  401276     8  00 
Other  various  articles 

estimatedat 6000006 


88i  4601015 
1  20      

600 
86  00 
60  00 

85  00 
885 

17  76 
40  00 
70  OO 
7 
10  00 

600 
80  00 
80  00 

800 

86  00 
400 

66  00 


448000 

478588 

4948020 

8000 

808100 

515010 

68500 

10806 

60000 

84240 

18800 

46776 

89488 

747500 


879697 
4801 
905 


64  00  17900606 
16  00  67816 
80  00  87150 
76168  158  00  11600704 
9614  818  00  816966 
8469    46  00     110666 

75150 

49764 

4696- 

1001666 

802650 


Aggregate  1857-W $167,156,646 

»*  1856-^7 158,061,896 

«*  1866-»56 144,256,081 

.     «  1854-'56 117,106,828 

"  1858-'64 116,886,798 

««  1852-»68 184,228,786 

•«  1851-'58 108,051,708 

"  1849-'60 96,897,878 

«•  1841-'48 46.716,046 


OOTTON  8TATI8TX0B  OW  NKW  OftLKAMS. 


Beceipts 

Average 

Average 
per  bale. 

Total 

Becelpt 

N.  Orleans.  Ots.  per  lb. 

Value. 

First  bale. 

184647.... 

....     740,669 

#44  00 

82,589,486 

Aug.  7. 

1847-48.... 

....  1,218,805 

29  00 

86,200,846 

Aug.   9. 

1848-49... 

....  1,142,882 

H 

87  00 

80,844,814 

Aug.   6. 

1849-60... 

....      887,728 

11 

60  00 

41,886,150 

Aug.  7. 

1850-51... 

....      995,086 

11 

49  00 

48,766,764 

Aug.  11. 

1851^... 

....  1,429,188 

8 

84  00 

48,591,222 

July  25. 

1863-68... 

....  1,664,864 

9 

41  00 

68,269,424 

Aug.   8. 

1P88.64... 

....  1,440,779 

H 

88  00 

64,749,602 

Aug.   9. 
July  85. 

1854-56... 

....  1,284,768 

9  1-16 

40  00 

61,890,720 

1865-66... 

....  1,759,296 

9 

40  00 

70,871,720 

July  26. 

1856-57... 

....  1,518,247 

m 

67  00 

86.255,079 

July  16. 

1867-68... 

....  1,678,616 

Uf 

62  50 

88,127,840 

Aug.  15. 

Bes*t8  0f 
new  crop 
to  Sept  1. 
140 
1,089 
2,864 
477 
67 
8465 
6,077 
74 
1,891 


1^66 


Tot  crop 
of  the 

U.  States. 
1,778,651 
8,847,684 
8,728,596 
2,096,706 
2,856,257 
8,015,039 
8,262,888 
2,980.027 
8,817,889 
8,687,848 
8,989,61» 

♦8,109,000 


Totell8  years.  16,700,866 


$667,088416 
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Year.      Hbda. 

1884 100,000 

1885 80«000 

1886 70,000 

1887 65,000 

1888 70,000 

1889 116,000 

1840 87,000 

1841 90,000 

1848 140,000 

1848 100,000 

1844 200,000 

1845 186,660 

1846 140,000 

1847 940,000 

1848 290,000 

1849 247,928 

1860 211,808 

1861 286,647 

1808 821,981 

1868 449,824 

1864 846,686 

1866 281,427 

1866 78,^6 

186T 279,697 


SUGAR  OBtOin  AND 

Aroniffe 

Pounds.      PerhEd. 
100,000,000       $60  00 

80,000,000         90  00 

70,000,000 

65,000,000 

70,000,000 
116,000,000 

87,000,000 

90,000,0011 
140,000,000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000 
186,660,000 
140,000,000 
240,000,000 
220,000,000 
269,769,000 
281,194,000 
257,188,000 
868,129,000 
496,166,000 
886,726,000 
864,669,000 

81,878,000 
807,666,700 


afAnsnos— LOUISIANA. 

Exp*d.  to     Exp*d.  to  Flnt  rM>liof 

Yalne.   Atlantiopts.  West.  States.  Kew  Crop. 

16,600,000        46,600        44,600       OetoberlA. 

NoTeni?r  %• 


60  00 

.    6250 

02  60 

60  00 

65  00 
40  00 
43  60 
60  00 
45  00 

66  00 
70  00 
40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
48  00 
85  00 
62  00 
70  00 

110  00 
64  00 


2,700,000 
4,200,000 
5,062,500 
4,875^)00 
6,760,000 
4,786,000 
8,600^000 
4,750,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,965,760 
9,800,000 
9,600,000 
8,800,000 
12,896,150 
12,678,180 
11,827,850 
15,452,688 


1,500 
96,806 
94,600 
96,600 
42,600 
88,500 
98,000 
68,000 
84,000 
101,000 
79,000 
45,500 
84,000 
90,000 
90,000 


98,608 

8NO0O 
82,600 
82,600 

68,000 
46,600 

60,000 
•0,000 
62,000 
70,000 
75,000 
70,000 
116,000 
108,000 
125,000 


46,000   128,000 
42,000   149,000 


82,000 


16,796,840       166,000 

18,026,090 

16499,890 


906,000 
185,000 


8487,860 
17,900,606 


192,000       148,000 
89,188       181,097 


1,860 
78,886 


88,576 
158)019 


OetoberU. 
OetoberUL 
OetoberU 
October  18. 
OotoberU 
Oe(oberfl8. 
October  IL 
Oetober  4 
October  f. 
Oetober  1 
Oetober  k 
October  IL 
Oetober  17. 
Oetober  Ifc 
Oetober  9. 
October  6. 
October  4 
October  10. 
HoTeai*rl 
Seprir    M. 


OHAlCPOXIEft  8  CROP  flTATIflTIOB. 
1857-'68. 


185^'87. 


BagarHooees.   Hogsheads. 

Rapides 84  11,681 

AvoyeUea. 17  4,218 

West  Feliciana 16  4,989 

Pointe  Oonpee. 64  11,488 

.  East  Feliciana 1  631 

West  Baton  Rouge 64  15,697 

East  Baton  Reuge. : 49  7,869 

IbePviUe 126  28,066 

Ascension. 66  20,112 

StJames 84  19,108 

St  John  Baptist 60  11,808 

St  Charles. 84  10,988 

Jefferson. 24  7,742 

Orleans  and  St  Bernard 26  4,776 

Plaqneminee 46  14,816 

Assumption 160  28,188 

Lafourche  interior 74  14, 888 

Terrebonne 80  14,600 

StMartin. 171  88,160 

St  Mary. 71  8,002 

Vermillion 14  791 

Lafayette 8  768 

StLandry 46  6,888 

Giatera  Bottoms 7,209 

Total 1294  279,697          1209             78,976 

Of  this  total  of  279,697  hhds.,  240,808  were  brown  sugar,  made  by  the  old 
process,  82,180  refined,  clarified,  eto.,  and  8,209  cistern  bottoms.  The  weight 
of  the  crop  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Champomier  at  807,666,700  pounds. 
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5.— COMMERCE  OF  CHABLEBTON,  1867  AKD  1858. 

Tbe  total  receipts  of  Sea  Idand  Cotton  up  to  September  let,  inolnding  ih^ 
■took on  hand  of  tne  preyioos  year,  was  26,681  bales;  of  uplands,  408,272  bales; 
of  rioe^  150,804  tierces^  In  the  previous  year  the  receipts  were  25,115  Sea 
Uland,  878,629  uplands^  188,674  rice.  Stock  1st  of  September,  1868,  917  Sea 
Idand,  8,829  upland,  2,066  rice. 

The  exports  were — 

To  Oreat  Britain,  6,879  barrels  of  flour  and  77,691  bushels  of  wheat ;  to  the 
•onth  of  Europe,  45,658  barrels  of  flour  and  58,626  bushels  of  wheat;  to  the 
Iforthem  ports  as  follows : 

Boston.        N.York.     Philadelphia.        and  ^^ 

Flonr,  barrels 1,809  86,866  6  10        4,917 

Wheats  bushela 878        264,947        28^,610        8,490  16 

TOTAL  BZP0B3B. 

1886.  1667. 

Wheat 95,956  68 , 226  bushek. 

Flour 424,157        848,144  barrels. 

In  addition,  the  exports  of  naval  stores  reached  55,511  barrels  against  86,058 
in  1807.    Exports  of  copper  1,679  boxes  against  1,709  last  year. 


Ezportedt 


■XPOBTB  OF  OOnOir  AND  RIOB. 

18W.  1667. 


8.IflL       Upl'd.        Bieo.  8.  IsL       Upl'd.  Bloe. 

lirerpool 15,321  172,022      5,176  10,847  124,086  5,686 

Scotland 69      4,889          199  89      2,822  8 

OtherBritish  porU '. 1,588 

Totalto  Oreat  Britain.  15,2(90  176,861      6,876  10,486  128,440  6,688 

HaTre 7,467    26,148      8,488  6,091     88,619  2,798 

MarseiUes 200  88 

Other  French  ports 1,898      1,094     911  787 

Total  to  France 7,467    28,086      4,577  6,091     84,780  8,568 

Holland 7,406      1,170     7,101  1,017 

Belgium 1,882      2,890     2,995  8,184 

North  of  Europe 24,888      6,840  54    18,146  4,897 

TotaltoN.ofEniope. 88,126      9,900  64    28,242  8,598 

South  of  Europe. 88,524 21,192  189 

Wert  Indies,  ic 12,620     18,827 

Total  to  foreign  ports.  22,857  276,647    82,472  16,581  212,604  81,270 

Borton 200      9,624    10,178  124    22,050  10,998 

Rhode  Island,  Ac 10            68  11      6,450  95 

KewYork 2,606    86,798    62,149  6,770  108.881  42,417 

Philadelphia 8,988      7,009  8     17,828  5,047 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 10,748      6,914     12,719  8,890 

Kew  Orleans,  Ac 18,190     20,575 

Other  United  SUtes  ports 2,866     168  1,580 

Total  coastwise 8,806  116,158    96,874  6,908  162,541  89,602 

eraad  Total 26,668  891,706  128,846  28,489  875,145  120,872 
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■XPOBTB  OF  LDXBEft  AND  BOUGH  UOI. 

1858.  1857. 


Exported  to—  Boagh  Biee.       Lumber.  BoogHb  Btoe.       Lumber. 

buBhels.  feet        boihela.  feet 

Great  Britaun 21,176  169,208    42,469  696, 44S 

France 910,724 1,828,406 

]^orth of  Europe 48,456  480,570    64,484  1,916,624 

South  of  Europe 1,807,816 1,867,478 

West  Indies,  &c 2,981,091  2,611,818 


Total  to  foreign  ports 64,680  6,848,908  96,968  7,809,26S 

Boston 8,626  1,212,471 809,009 

Rhode  Island,  Ac 1,062,988 2,112,869 

NewYork 86,781  2,160,886  28,278  187,788 

Philadelphia 892,400 8,880,199 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 2,901,879 2,642,8M 

Other  United  States  ports 768,152  427  406,783 

Total  coastwise 40,406  8,968,226  28,700  9,889,509 


Grand  Total 106,086  16,812,128  120,668  17,198,771 

6— ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  MEMPHIS,  JULY,  1857-'68. 

Number  of  steamboat  arrivals  and  departures  during  the  year  2,279 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  from  same $18,906  60 

Number  of  flatboats  arrived  during  the  year 879 

Amount  collected  from  the  flatboat  landmg.' 4,780  62 

Total  revenue  collected $28,687  2S 

XOMTHLT    STATSMKirr  OF  ABRTVALS. 


II       II       i 


July 124  18  $478  70  $480  00  $247  20  $1,260  90 

August 109  22  622  00  889  00  804  07  1,216  07 

September...  147  14  608  86  666  00  119  70  1,298  66 

October 160  80  72100  608  00  822  70  1,66170 

November...  166  86  826  66  626  00  288  96  1,784  60 

December...  236  68  1,026  26  992  40  788  70  2,767  65 

January 258  42  1,044  70  992  16  608  96  2,640  80 

February....  214  88  908  70  856  80  638  60  2,299  00 

March 265  82  966  60  1,820  00  714  66  8,000  16 

April 242  84  859  90  1,066  26  882  60  2,807  66 

May 207  84  861  40  899  80  266  60  2,007  86 

June 152  22  680  46  626  40  878  10  1,678  95 


Total...  2,279     879    $9,488  80    $9,418  80    $4,780  68  $28,687  22 

TONNAOB. 

Number  of  regular  packets  in  the  trade  the  past  year 40 

Tonnage  of  the  same 16,714 

Number  of  landings  of  transient  boats 1,610 

Aggregate  tonnage  of  same 886 ,  600 

Total  tonnage 901,214 
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XXP0BT8,   FOREIGN  DCPORTBi   AND   YALUI. 

Nnmber  of  bales  of  cotton  Bhipped,  from  July  1,  1857,  to  Jone  20,  1858 : 

To  New  Qpleans 204,281 

To  Ohio  river 28,014 

To  St  Louis 7«> 

Amount  Esiimated  Talne. 

Total  bales 288,081  $11,654,050 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  shipped 81,861  78 , 225 

Number  of  barrels  of  flour 26,871  181,850 

Number  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco 181  9 ,  825 

Estimated  value  of  fnrs^  peltries,  and  hides 100 ,000 

Value  of  exports $11,988,959 

Value  of  foreign  imports  bounded  at  this  port  the 

past  year $302,784  80 

7.— COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE,  1867-'58. 

Br  the  annual  statement  published  by  the  Advertiser,  we  learn  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  naval  stores  have  fallen  off  very  considerably — 

ISST-nSS.            1866-^T.  1885-'5«.  1864-W. 

Spirits  turpentine. 8 ,729            7 ,790  6 ,  408  6 ,  888 

Rosin 18,279  12,481  8,625  17,718 

Pitch. 240            2,890  2,966  1,186 

Tar. 442            1,180  682  846 

In  the  last  twelve  months  1,164  masts,  16,796  tons  of  hewn  timber,  $108,404 
value ;  9,859,800  feet  sawed  lumber  were  ez]>orted  to  foreign  ports.  The  do- 
mestic lumber  exports  were  valued  at  $18,890. 

Total  receipts  of  cotton  for  the  last  year,  522,864  bales ;  average  weight  per 
bale,  518i  pounds,  value,  $57  47;  average  price,  11^  cents  per  pound.  Stock 
September  1,  10,495  bales. 

The  aggregate  export  of  cotton  was  as  follows,  (we  shall  give  the  detailed 
statement  in  our  next»)  1858,515,045  bales;  1857,  489,044;  1856,  681,821; 
1855,  458.108. 

Total  value  of  foreign  exports  during  the  year,  January  to  December,  1857, 
$21,882,498;  1856,  $19,917,384;  1855,  $16,818,005;  1858,  January  to  July, 
$16,907,159.  ForeigniMPOBis,  1857,  $563,917;  1856,  $934,889;  1855,  $441,529. 
Total  vessels  cleared  1858  exclusive  of  inland  navigation,  179  American;  48 
foreign ;  216  coastwise — ^in  all  448  vessels^  880,948  tons,  6,845  crew. 

In  our  next  will  appear  many  detailed  statLstics  of  Mobile  commerce.  We 
have  only  space  now  for  the  following : 

DfPOBTB  KOBILX,  1852-'68. 

Articles  185T-«8.  186«-»5T.  ISSR-'Se.  1854-';J6.  1868-'5i.  185»-'6B. 

Bagging,  pieces..  10,548  16,460  28,176  28,988  21,068  22,827 

Bale  rope,  coils...  46,410  82,781  88,899  81,597  21,562  24,107 

Bacon,  hotheads.  16,278  21,415  12,626  16,929  17,744  18,227 

Coffee,  sacks 5,489  82,686  88,556  23,986  20,678  84,508 

Com,  sacks 109,288  148,482  48,486  101,225  189,029  92,104 

Flour,  barrels. ...  53,959  78,530  59,078  41,920  62,057  64,444 

Hay,  bales. 16,890  81,998  18,556  17,858  25,101  22,880 

Lard,  kegs. 4,460  14,108  16,692  22,088  15,738  22,889 

lime,  barrels....  80,583  23,100  6,790  14,632  11,953  21,252 

Molasses,  barrels.  89,497  7,607  17,695  29,830  80,799  19,681 

Oats,  sacks. 88,917  29,895  88,912  83,939  60,426  48,895 

Potatoes,  barrels..  21,968  17,695  19,808  12,099  28,261  11,844 

Pork,  banels. 25,884  18,602  19,944  12,446  14,700  15,841 

Rice,  tierces. 1,660  2,893  1,961  11,421  2,349  1,899 

Salt,  sacks. 101,806  172,015  284,321  189,901  169,631  128,266 

Sugar,  hogsheads.  8,020  6,188  7,670  7,431  8,898  8,862 

Whisky,  barrels. .  24,998  81,244  26,808  19,702  24,696  21,764 
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1.— PHILADELPHIA  AKD  ITB  MANUFACTURES. 
Fbox  a  work  recently  published  in  Phflftdelphia  the  subjoined  ezhi1»t  is  com- 
piled, showing  the  value  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  branches  of  manufac- 
turing during  the  year  1857  in  that  city.  The  reader  will  be  interested  by 
comparing  the  results  with  those  furnished  by  New  York,  as  published  in  a 
recent  iBSue  of  the  Reyiew. 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods $14,881,968 

Carpeting,  ingrain 2,592,000 

Carpeting,  rag 604,000 

Hottcry. 1,808,150 

$29,718,118 

Book  and  periodical  publishing,  exdusiTe  of  paper 

binding,  and  printing. 818,000 

Book-binding,  blank-boo^  <bo> • 1 ,280,000 

Papers 1,250,000 

Pnnting,  book  and  job. 1,183,000 

Newspapers,  daily  and  weekly. 1 ,870,000 

Annual  value  of  books  and  newspapers 5,851,000 

Clothing. 9 ,  640 ,  000 

Sugar,  refined,  and  molasses. 6,500,000 

Bread,  crackers,  shipbread 6 ,600,000 

Boote  and  shoes. 4,141,000 

Chemicals,  dye^tuffis 8,885,000 

Medicines. 1,800,000 

Morocco  and  fanc^  leather 1,156,000 

Engines,  locomotives,  stationery 8,428,000 

Machinery 1,912, 000 

Machine  tools 850,000 

Agricultural  implements 500,000 

Cutlery  and  edged  tools. , 277,000 

Steel  springs  and  cast 288,000 

Stoves  and  grates 1,260,000 

Sheet-iron  ware,  Ae 1 , 200,000 

9,200,000 

The  total  products  in  1857  of  manuCscturing  industry  in  Philadel- 

Dhia  amounted  to 146,848»7S8 

Or  leading  branches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 26,600,000 

Total $171,848,788 

2.— IRON  ROLLING-MELIfl  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Fmox  a  report,  by  J.  H  Steele  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  rolling-mill 
enterprise,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Southern  Con- 
Tention,  we  extract: 

The  enterprising  gentlemen,  who,  with  their  capital,  are  establishing  the 
Iron  Rollinff-Mill  at  Atlanta,  do  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee  for  the  South,  as  the  merchant  at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  or  Savannah, 
who  fits  out  his  thousand  ton  steamer,  and  establishes  tor  his  bouse  a  direct 
tvade  with  England,  France,  or  Germany.  And  howl  They  give,  first,  em- 
ployment to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  lai^e  portion  of  whom  are  Meehao- 
ica  skilled  in  th^r  art— men,  many  of  Ukem,  wiUi  fsmiliee— and  all  of  whom, 
•«  from  the  sweat  of  their  faces,**  and  with  their  own  strong  arms,  prtoduce  wUue 
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or  numey^  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  city  or  State.  The  larger  portion  of 
their  earnings  goes  to  the  merchant,  the  butcher  and  balcer,  and  rarely  does 
he— the  mecnanic  thus  engaged — expend  a  dollar  save  in  the  community  wher* 
he  earns  it  He  takes  no  pleasure  trip  to  the  North ;  he  spends  no  money  at 
Northern  fashionable  watering  placesi  Here,  then,  by  the  labor  of  these  on« 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  largely  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
ftre  earned  roost  of  which  is  expended  in,  while  all  of  it  helps  to  enrich,  the 
community  where  their  lot  is  cast 

Second. — It  is  computed  that  those  Railroads  which  may  be  tributaries  H 
this  "  Rolling-Mill  Enterprise,'*  annually  transmit  twelve  thousand  tons  of  old 
rail  to  the  North,  to  be  rolled  into  new.  This  is  done  at  an  average  cost  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars;  or,  in  other  words,  the  South  has 
been  tributary  to  the  South  that  amount  per  annum,  and  but  for  this  Rolling- 
Hill,  or  one  like  it,  the  South  would  still  be  tributary  to  the  North  that  amount 
and  more  aa  Southern  Railroads  extend,  in  all  the  future.  Here,  then,  by  en- 
terprise and  labor,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  are  retain- 
ed m,  actually  produced,  to  advance  the  wealth  of,  the  South,  besides  making 
her  Railroads  independent  of  the  Northern  or  European  manufacturer. 

Third. — By  this  enterprise,  encouragement  is  also  given  to  the  coal  interest! 
in  our  Southern  mountains — interests  that  promise  so  largely  to  advance  th« 
wealth,  while  they  promote  the  industry  of  the  South.  The  Mill,  consuming 
fourteen  thousand  tons  of  coal,  at  an  average  cost  of  five  dollars  |>er  ton,  gives 
to  the  coal  miners  a  sure  customer  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  all  of  which,  too,  is  the  product  of  Southern  labor,  and  is  expended 
at  home.  • 

Fourth. — ^To  the  other  iron  interests  of  the  South,  and  of  Georgia,  especially 
where  they  are  extensive,  (thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Cooper 
and  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Lewis,  present  Superintendent  of  Georgia's  great  State  work, 
tiie  Western  &,  Atlantic  Railroad,)  this  Rolling-Mill  will  be  of  incalculable  val- 
ve ;  as  the  period  is  not  distant  when  iron  ore,  or  a  combination  of  ores,  every 
Tarietv  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  SoutA 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  will  enable  the  Mills  at  Etowah  and  elsewhere  as  thej 
may  be  established  in  the  iron  mineral  regions  of  those  States,  to  furnish  aa 
iron  for  rail,  which,  for  durability  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  durability  of  iron  tnus  manufactured  induces  your  committee  ta 
add  another  to  the  foregoing  facts,  all  important  to  be  considered  by  our 
Southern  Railroads,  and  iQl  interested  in  the  re-rolling  or  manufacture  of  iron 
into  rails. 

It  is  this — that  the  *' Atlanta  Rolling-Mill"  is  intended  only  for,  and  engages 
in  no  other  business  than,  the  re-rolling  of  old  rail,  or  manufacture  of  new  iroa 
into  rails. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
OBionr  ov  bailboads  in  thb  uNrrEO  states— great  unes»  ofebations,  kxtbmi; 

ECONOMY,  OOBT,  KESULTB,  ETC. 

In  order  to  confine  this  article  within  the  limits  of  space  allotted  to  it,  we  earn 
only  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  present  condition  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States^  together  wiUi  a  few  statistics^  showing  the  number  of  miles  in  operar 
tion. 

In  the  oonoeption  and  constmotion  of  our  system  of  railroads,  there  was  na 
-well  arraoffed  plan  aa  to  the  oonneotion  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  various 
parts,  or  lae  proper  relations  of  the  main  line  to  the  branches.  The  result  b 
(hat  the  system  is  imperfect  as  a  unit,  though  admirable  in  many  of  its  parta^ 
Sufficient  foresight  was  not  exercised  to  avoid  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
We  have  many  roads  built  only  in  rivalry  of  others — some  parallel,  othara 
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haTing  the  Bftme  termini  The  same  expenditare,  properly  directed,  ▼onld 
have  ffiyen  as  a  complete  system,  with  fewer  miles  constructed,  but  of  a  mora 
durable  character.  The  want  of  clan  is  in  consequence  of  our  system  having 
been  built  by  States  not  separatee  by  topographical  divisions,  and  by  private 
companies  having  a  view  more  to  immediate  profit  than  to  the  future  soecev 
of  and  connection  with  the  systenL  One  of  the  greatest  resulting  evils  is  th« 
constant  break  of  guage,  which  makes  necessary  the  frequent  transhipment  of 
both  passengers  and  freight,  thereby  increasing  cost  and  delay.  The  guages  in 
conmion  use  comprise  from  four  feet  eight- and- a-half  inches,  the  chance  width 
of  the  first  **  tram- wagon,"  which  the  nrst  "  tram-roads,"  were  made  to  ^  to 
four  feet  ten,  five  and  six  feet — all  empirical  guaees,  and  each  having  respee- 
tive  merits,  which  were  advocated  by  their  introducers.^  Whatever  may  hiaT« 
been  these  claims,  it  is  unfortunate  that  one  was  not  universally  agreed^  upon ; 
and  there  is  no  risk  in  asserting  that  even  at  this  late  day,  the  saving  in  tim« 
to  passengers,  and  in  injury  to  freight  during  five  years,  would  be  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  all  the  necessary  changes  in  the  rolling  stock  and 
superstructure,  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  a  common  guage. 

Our  railroads  have  been  so  much  indebted  to  fortuitous  circumstances  for 
their  position  and  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  principal  claim  to  a  system 
that  we  can  advance,  is  based  on  the  necessities  of  a  youne  and  growing  coun- 
try, controlled,  of  course,  by  the  topographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  aims  of  our  first  railroads  were  to  open  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  tli« 
fertile  West,  and  to  get  access  to  the  interior,  as  the  great  market  for  the  for- 
eign imports,  and  manufactures  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  principal  results 
are  the  four  great  trunk  lines,  which  are  the  boast  of  the  country,  and  which 
have  done  more  to  develop  the  West  and  enrich  the  East  than  was  dreamed  of 
by  the  "  enthusiasts "  who  were  followers  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Two  of  th« 
four  trunk  lines,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and  the  New  York  Central  Ridlroada, 
directed  their  first  slow  course  to  the  great  American  chain  of  \ake%  expecting 
to  be  content  to  end  there,  and  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  an  inland  sea. 
But  with  the  aid  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  they  found  themselves  fit  rivals,  and 
have  extended  their  lines  with  such  vi^or  that  the  branches  of  these  trunk  lines 
have  tapped  the  Mississippi,  and  are  hastening  on  to  the  Pacific  Their  con- 
nection with  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  Miasissippi  Valley  is  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  continuation  of  the  progressive  prosperity  of  New  York.  Ths 
other  two  lines,  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
roads^  had  no  further  aim  than  to  pass  the  barrier  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  then 
receive  their  prosperity  from  the  Ohio  River.  But,  a  river  Uiat,  according  to 
John  Randolph,  "was  dry  half  the  year,  and  frozen  the  other  half,"  was  not  a 
dependence ;  and  now,  even  the  Mississippi  river  is  not  a  satisfying  end,  and 
already  the  Missouri  river  is  reached,  and  the  various  trunk  lines  are  engaged 
in  the  most  exciting  and  noblest  race  ever  witnessed,  of  trying  to  be  first  to 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

South  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  east  and  west  trunk  lines  are  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral and  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Railroads.  These  roads,  in  conveying 
the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and  in  opening  the  West  for  set- 
tlement, form  a  much  more  important  part  of  the  system  than  the  roads  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  having  as  their  principal  business  the  interchange  of 
the  products  of  the  North  and  South.  The  roads  running  north  and  south  are 
divided  by  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  eastern  half  is  made  up  of  a  trunk 
road  and  its  branches,  running  parallel  to  the  sea  coast  from  Bangor  to  Mobile, 
having  at  present  but  one  ^ort  break  in  Alabama.  The  freight  business  of 
these  roads  is  necessarily  limited,  and  confined  principally  to  costly  freight,  as 
the  coasting  trade  is  the  natural  carrier  of  heavy  freight  The  passenger  busi- 
ness is  the  principal  source  of  profit,  and,  as  these  roads  run  through  the  most 
populous  sections  of  the  country,  they  have  ample  employment.  The  trunk 
road  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  made  up  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
other  roads  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  converging  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river,  adding  to  the  yet  unfinished  trunk  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  These  roads,  until  lately,  have  not  been  necessary, 
as  the  Mississippi  and  branches  have  generally  afforded  all  the  internal  commu- 
nication necessary.    The  interchanges  of  the  productions  of  the  South  and 
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Weet,  and  giving  rapid  communication  over  the  West,  make  these  roads  now  a 
Becessity.  We  can  see  then,  that,  not  withstanding  the  want  of  unity  of  action 
from  the  first,  the  system  is  gradually  beooming  more  perfect^  and  that  the 
completion  of  the  trunk  lines  running  west  to  the  Pacific,  will  not  let  us  lose 
the  proud  boast,  that  we  can  now  truly  make,  of  having  the  noblest  system  of 
internal  improvement  in  the  world. 

To  make  a  clear  exhibit  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  United  Statea 
at  different  periods,  we  give  a  table  showing  the  aggregate  number  of  milet 
•onstructed  m  each  State,  at  the  periods  of  1840,  1860  and  1857. 

Kumber  of  Miles  of  Railroad  eonstructed  in  each  Stale  at  the  periods  of  1840, 

I860  and  1867. 
fl,.^  1840.  1850.  1857. 

"^"^  MUefc  Miles.  MUes. 

Maine 12  176  474 

New  Hampshire S09  664 

Vermont 248  66« 

Massachusetts 144  1,096  1,286 

Rhodelsland. 60  60  101 

Connecticut 86  484  601 

New  York 404  1,070  2,781 

KewJersey 148  281  629 

Pennsylvania. 662  981  2,602 

Delaware 16  16  120 

MaryUnd 181  824  480 

Virginia 126  808  1,668 

North  Carolina 68  808  612 

South  Carolina 187  241  842 

Georffia. 186  609  1,187 

Florida 64  128 

Alabama. 46  118  640 

Mississippi 60  484 

Louisiana 40  86  266 

Texas ..  102 

Missouri ..  217 

Tennessee. ••  662 

Kentucky 28  28  820 

Ohio 299  2,880 

Michigan 844  664 

Indiana.* 86  1,862 

Illinois 22  2,698 

Wisconsin. . .  688 

Iowa ..  266 

California ..  28 

Total 2,167  7,856  26,107 

The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  by  the  eight  Western  States ;  next,  by 
the  Southern  States ;  while  the  Northeastern  States  have  made  but  trifling  ad- 
ditions to  their  public  works. 

1865.  1S56.  IncTMsew 

MUes.  Miles.  MUm^ 

6  Eastern  States 8,466  8,676  110^ 

4Middle      "      6,238  6,700  462 

ISSouthem"      6,206  6.804  1,.154' 

SWestem    "      7,219  8,897  1,681 

Total 21,182  24,476  3,407 

According  to  these  figures  the  average  cost  per  mile,  would  only  amount  to 
$30,000,  whereas  experience  proves  that  $35,000  is  nearer  the  truth.  Assuming 
this  estimate,  the  total  cost  of  the  86,000  miles  when  finished,  would  amount  i^ 
$1,260,000,000. 
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Tlie  average  cost  of  a  portion  of  our  railroad  syBtem  has  been  as  follows : 

Costing.  Per  ma*. 

80  Roads  in  New  York $80,000,000        $46,844 

88      "      "  Massachusetts 60,000,000  44,488 

12      **       "  South  and  West 60,000,000  46,653 

*It  is  estimated  that  at  least  three-fouHhs  of  the  money  which  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  railroads  in  this  country  has  been  furnished  by  our  citizens,  and 
the  remainder  (chiefly  for  bonds)  has  been  obtained  from  foreign  inveBtments. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that,  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States,  their  effect  upon  the  prosperity  oi  the  country,  and  their 
future  prospecta  are  much  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  origiuatore  of  lh« 
system.  The  number  of  miles  built  from  the  beginning  of  railroad  history  in 
the  year  1828  to  the  year  1840,  was  2,167.  From  1840  to  1850  was  6,188 
miles.  From  1850  to  1857,  18,762  miles.  At  the  present  time  New  York  has 
over  11  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  ranks  next  to  Illinois  in  number  of  miles. 
The  total  cost  of  the  26,000  miles  now  built  is  estimated  at  $920,000,000;  and 
if  the  rails  had  been  laid  with  iron,  the  production  of  home  manufactures,  and 
of  domestic  labor,  it  would  have  been  tne  most  productive  investment  to  oar 
prosperity  that  our  country  ever  made. 

To  show  the  rank  that  wo  take  arnon^  other  countries  in  regard  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  miles  built,  we  give  the  following  summary,  showing  the  number  of 
miles  and  the  cost  of  the  railroads  of  every  country  in  the  world.  It  will  h% 
seen  that  the  United  States  has  over  56  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  miles,  and 
has  expended  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Railroad*  in  operation^  in  1868, 

Enfdlsh  Cost  tn  Cost  per 

Miles.  Dollars.  "" 


UnitedStates 26,000  920,000,000  $85,000 

Great  Britain 8,297  1,487,916,420  179,000 

France 4,088  616,118,996  152,000 

Germany 8,213  228,000,000          71,000 

Prussia 1,290  146,000,000           68,000 

Belgium 1,095  98,600,000           90,000 

British  Pi-ovinces 828  418,600,000           60,000 

Cuba 869  16,100,000          46,000 

Panama 47  7,000,000  150,000 

South  America 60  4,600,000          76,000 

Russia. 422  42,000,000  100,000 

Sweden. 76  7,500,000  100,000 

Italy 170  17,000,000  100,000 

Spam 60  6,000,000  100,000 

Africa 26  8,100,000  126,000 

India. 100  16,000,000  150,000 

Tetal 46,074  $8,665,836,416  $80,000 

lAmerican  MtrehomL 


DEPARTMEKT  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  held  at  Beersheb* 
Springs,  Tenn.,  the  subject  of  the  location  at  Sewanee,  was  again  elaboratdr 
discussed  and  favorably  pronounced  upon  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  A 
Committee  to  address  the  people  of  the  South  was  raised,  at  the  head  of  whieh 
is  Bishop  Elliott,  and  another  committee  to  digest  a  constitution,  by-laws,  and 
ft  general  scheme  of  organization.    The  last  named  committee  consists  of  Bishop 
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.  Elliott,  Polk,  and  Rutledge,  Drs.  Leyy  and  Pise,  Messrs.  Gregg,  Fogg,  Fairbanks, 
and  Cooper : 

**SewaDee,  on  the  Cumberland  mountains,  the  locality  eelected,  is  one  pos- 
sessing every  natural  advantage  and  attraction,  and  susceptible  of  the  hignest 
degree  of  improvement  for  the  purposes  designed. 

'*  Instead  of  beiug  a  bleak  ana  barren  mountain  top,  as  might  be  supposed,  it 
is  rath«;r  an  elevated  plateau,  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
table  lands,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  width,  and  ex- 
tending through  the  entire  State  of  Tennessee  towarcls  Kentucky,  along  which 
a  railroad  miglit  readily  be  built 

*'  It  commands  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  prospects  on  every  side. 

"The  soil  is  a  tandy  loam,  admirably  adopted  to  gardening  and  small  farm- 
ing purposes.  The  surface  is  beautifully  undulating,  well  wooded  and  watered, 
covered  with  a  rich  verdure  of  grass,  and  on  every  hand  presenting  the  most 
attractive  sites  for  building.  It  abounds  in  springs  of  the  best  free-stone  and 
chalybeate  waters.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  are  valuable  quarries  of  sand 
and  limestone,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  excellent  timber  for  building 
purposes. 

"The  healthfulness  of  this  plateau,  as  proved  by  a  large  and  varied  map  of 
facts,  extending  through  a  period  of  many  years,  is  establislied  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  said  with  truth,  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  has  been  so  re- 
garded from  the  first  settlement  of  that  region. 

"  The  atmosphere  is  singularly  dry  and  bracing.  Here,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  the  pure  and  bracing  climate  of  a  Northern,  in  a  Southern  latitude.  A 
climate  greatly  molified,  too,  as  to  the  excessive  rigors  of  more  Northern  regions, 
of  almost  perpetual  ice  and  cold.  Above  all  malarious  influences,  this  delight- 
ful retreat  will  offer  its  attractions  to  the  people  on  the  Southern  Atlantic,  the 
Gulf  and  the  Mississippi,  for  their  sons,  where  thev  may  study  without  any  in- 
terruption from  enervating  causes ;  and  for  themselves  auring  the  wasting  heats 
of  summer.  Many  will  doubtless  make  it  a  permanent  home.  A  large  and 
highly  cultivated  society,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  around  the 
University,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  elements  which  the  institution  itself  will 
conlAin,  one  of  the  most  attractive  centres  of  social  union  at  the  South. 

"To  conduce  to  this  desirable  end,  Sewanee  is  already  accessible  by  railroad, 
and  will  become  more  and  more  so.  It  is  within  thirty-six  hours  travel  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  Southwest ;  about  fifty  five  miles  northwest  of  Chatta* 
nooga ;  six  miles  from  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  on  the  Western 
Cumberland  Slope;  it  is  only  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Stephenson, 
where  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Railroad,  that  great  trunk  of  southwestern 
travel,  pours  in  its  hundreds  daily.  Other  roads  which  are  being  built,  or  pro- 
jected, will  complete  the  net- work  of  feeders  from  every  quarter.  As  to  ac- 
cessibility, then,  nothing  will  be  wanting.  And  with  the  natural  attractions 
which  that  region  possesses,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  country,  and  the 
attractions  which  the  Unive.sity  itt^elf  will  present  to  our  people,  it  is  destined 
to  become  their  great  social  and  educational  centre.  That  this  is  needed  to 
assimilate  our  diverse  elements  and  bring  them  into  intimate  relationship,  none 
can  deny.  And  how  else  it  can  be  so  successfully  accomplished,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conjecture." 

The  people  of  the  South  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  what 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  this  great  Central  University,  whose  mission  in  the 
future  must  be  pregnant  with  unnumbered  advantages  to  the  rising  generation. 
The  amounts  that  have  been  contributed  by  public  spirited  citizens  in  all  of 
the  States  are  beyond  expectation,  and.  the  success  of  the  movement  may  be 
now  regarded  as  demonstrably  certain.  We  shall  continue  to  chronicle  its  ad- 
Tanoes. 
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PIONEERS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

NO.  L 
MAUNSEL  WHITE,  OF  LOUISIANA. 

It  is  oar  intention  to  publish  a  series  of  brief  biosrsphiee  of  the  men  who  have  been  most 
active  in  extending  Soath western  settlement  and  Industry,  as  pioneers,  whether  IMng  or 
dead;  and  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  receive  eontribations  for  the  aeries  from  practieal  pens. 
Tliere  is  a  rich  field  of  biographical  Incident  Uiroughont  the  States  of  Texas,  Alabama,  lCi»- 
slssippl,  Loalslana,  and  others  of  the  Southwest,  which  ought  to  be  explored. 

Tne  following  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  an  eminent  artist,  who  is  now  engaged  vmm 
a  painting  which  shall  represent  the  scene  in  the  Ck>urt-Honse  of  New  Orleans,  when  Gctt. 
Jackson  was  being  sentenced  by  Judge  Dominique  Hall.  Tmthftil  portraits  of  all  ths 
leading  personages  then  present  are  intended,  and  an  engraving  will  afterwards  be  made  from 
the  pictore.  A  series  of  biographies  are  to  accompany  the  portrait.— (^iros.). 


Among  tbe  few  sorTivors  of  l^e  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  which  did  so  much 
to  elevate  our  military  character  aod 
establish  the  capacity  of  our  people  to 
meet  and  repel  ioyasion — let  it  come 
from  whatever  source — ^is  Maunsel 
White,  of  Louisiana. 

This  veteran  citizeu  has,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  very  nearly  attained  his 
eightieth  year,  though  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  of  his  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  with  much  of  that  spirit 
and  enterprise  which  characterizes  his 
eventful  life. 

Bom  in  Ireland,  and  springing  from 
a  family  which  traces  its  pedigree  honor- 
ably back  to  the  days  of  the  Protector, 
Col.  White  reached  the  United  States 
when  quite  a  youth — repaired  to  the 
great  West,  and  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  New  Orleans,  making  his  first 
appearance  in  that  city  in  1800.  The 
city  was  then,  in  fact,  but  a  respectable 
village,  and  scattering  settlements  only 
were  to  be  found  on  the  Mississippi  or 
Ohio,  rivers,  now  the  theatre  of  so  much 
active  life  and  enterprise. 

The  account  which  he  gives  of  this 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  quite  interesting. 
Steamboats  being  then  unknown,  he 
descended  the  Mississippi  from  Louis- 
ville, with  a  party,  in  flat  boats,  making 
the  voyage  in  sixty  days !     He  says : 

"  The  population  of  New  Orleans  was 
rsted  at  that  time  about  six  thousand, 
including  blacks  and  whites.  There 
was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  the 
mouth,  but  a  small  settlement,  called 
Red  Banks;  another  called  Yellow 
Banks,  Fort  Massac,  and  a  cabin  below 
the  rock  and  cave.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Bayou  Sara  and  Point 
Chicot  on  the  right.  Brownsburgh, 
Natchez,  and  Adams  on  the  left,  were 
all  of  human  habitation  that  were  seen 
until  you  arrived  at  Pointe  Couple  and 


the  coast  All  the  rest  was  a  dreary 
waste,  over  which  the  bear  and  tM 
crocodile  held  their  sway,  unless  inter- 
rupted by  the  occasional  sojourn  of  an 
Indian  tribe.'' 

Becoming  at  once  actively  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  Col.  White  con- 
tinued, for  almost  half  a  century,  to 
hold  a  place  among  the  most  respeel- 
able  merchants  of  New  Orleans  In 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  no  honoa 
was  wider  known  throughout  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  no  period 
of  its  history  was  its  credit  or  character 
tarnished  by  a  breath.  The  word  of 
Maunsel  White  was  his  bond  I  T1i« 
result  of  this  prosperous  commerce  was 
the  accumulation  of  an  immense  estate 
reaching,  at  one  period,  nearly  tw* 
niiillions  of  dollars.  As  nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  uncertain  than  tha 
fortunes  of  men  engaged  in  active  bo- 
si  ness,  these  accumulations  have  been 
reduced  to  a  moderate,  but  still  ampla 
fortune,  by  a  series  of  losses,  which 
brought  the  house  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy after  the  withdrawal  of  its  head 
from  the  control.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  well  remembers  the  noble  forti- 
tude and  Roman  virtue  which  were  ex- 
hibited by  Col.  White,  when  offering 
over  $800,000  worth  of  property  for  tha 
satisfaction  of  the  commercial  creditorsl 
With  ordinary  men  such  reverses  most 
have  crushed  and  overwhelmed;  but 
with  him,  elasticity  and  faith  survived 
the  shock.  In  a  note,  to  a  friend,  be 
wrote: 

'*  I  am  now  working  silently,  and  I 
think  surely,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
ray  views,  viz :  the  payment  of  all  the 
debts  due  of  the  late  firm,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  debts  due  to  them.  Fnll 
of  confidence  in  my  own  integrity,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  bring  everything  I  had 
under  the  hammer.    The  result  is  thai 
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peace  of  mind  whicli  no  merely  worldly 
prosperity  could  ever  give.** 

If  we  had  the  materials  for  a  full 
biography,  it  would  hardly  be  necessa- 
ry in  ^ew  Orleans,  where  CoL  White  is 
10  well  known,  to  write  it  He  was  at  an 
earlv  period,  a  member  of  council,  and 
head  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  in 
that  capacity  suggested  the  plan  which 
has  worked  so  well  of  making  property 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  paving  the 
streets,  and  also  a  plan  for  protecting 
the  city  from  inundation.  Bad  the 
latter  been  adopted,  the  subsequent 
insecurity  and  losses  of  the  city  would 
have  been  prevented.  As  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  he  was  succeeded 
by  our  late  worthy  citizen,  Samuel  J. 
Peters,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  treasu- 
rr  errors,  which  that  gentleman  with 
characteristic  zeal  investigated,  expos- 
ing in  the  result  some  very  serious  de- 
falcations. In  1846,  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  from  the  Parish  of 
Plaquemines,  and  served  during  four 
years,  occupying  prominent  positions 
on  the  Committees  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, and  very  frequently  the  Presi- 
dency, pro  tenLf  of  the  body.  He  was 
appomted  by  Ck>vemor  Johnson  one  of 
the  administrators  of  the  State  Univer- 
•ity,  and  served  for  several  years  very 
faithfully  and  assiduously,  donating 
liberally  to  the  institution. 

The  practical  knowledge  and  busi- 
ness capacities  of  CoL  White,  rendered 
him  a  most  invaluable  member  of  the 
University  Board,  and  to  his  careful 
financial  management  may  be  attribut- 
ed, in  great  part,  the  existence  of  the 
handsome  structure  on  Baronne  Street 
His  donation  to  the  University  of  a 
large  number  of  lots  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Professorship  of  Commerce,  will,  we 
have  no  douot,  eventually  be  made  pro- 
ductive, when  the  views  of  the  donor 
will  be  fully  carried  out,  as  explained 
in  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  tne  date 
28th  January,  1848: 

"  My  object  is  to  secure  an  endow- 
ment for  a  chair  of  Commerce!  Public 
Economy,  and  Statistics,  in  the  Uni- 
versity. These  matters  have  not^  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  been  made  the 
■abject  of  especial  study  in  any  of  the 
Institutions  of  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  The  States  of  the  German 
Zoll-Verein,  indeed,  as  we  learn  by  the 
foreign  mail  of  to-day,  constitute  an 
•zoeption,  as  they  intend  a  '  Commer- 


cial University,'  for  merchants,  manu- 
factures, and  commercial  lawyers. 

"It  will  be  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
New  Orleans  to  have  taken  the  lead  of 
all  other  commercial  cities  of  the 
world  in  this  matter,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  this  impor- 
tant depairtment  of  knowledge  could 
be  prosecuted  with  higher  success  and 
efficiency  in  no  other  city.  To  her, 
commerce  is  the  all  and  all  of  prospe- 
rity, and  she  the  spontaneous^  youthful, 
yet  vigorous  offspring." 

During  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  by 
the  British,  Col.  White,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  city  volunteer  companies, 
repaired  to  the  standard  of  Oen.  Jack- 
son, and  was  present  in  most  of  the 
engagements  wnich  conferred  so  much 
honor  upon  that  officer,  and  U]>on  our 
gallant  citizen  soldiery.  General  Jack- 
son, to  the  close  of  his  life,  remembered 
kindly,  and  often  adverted  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him — ^there  having 
sprung  up  on  the  battle-field  an  ac- 
quaintance between  them  which  ripen- 
ed into  friendship  long  and  uninterrupt- 
ed. Perhaps  one  of  the  very  last  let- 
ters written  by  the  old  hero  was  to  CoL 
White.  We  have  seen  this  letter,  and 
many  others^  which  breatne  sentiments 
of  the  highest  esteem  and  affection. 

A  more  convincin|  proof  still  of  the 
estimation  which  Gen.  Jackson  enter- 
tained for  him,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  CoL  White  was  made  one  of 
the  Commissioners  who  were  sent  soon 
after  the  battle,  to  negotiate  with  Ad- 
miral Cockbum  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  a  restitution  of  slaves. 

The  ColoneVs  reminiscenses  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  and  near  New  Orleans 
during  the  memorable  period  of  1814, 
'15,  areof  the  most  interesting  character, 
and  are  g^ven  with  great  vividness  in 
conversations  with  his  friends.  The  bat^ 
tie  was  fouffht  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  family  seat  of  Gen.  De  la  Ronde, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  General 
Jackson,  and  whose  daughter  Col. 
White  married.  Among  the  prisoners 
was  a  Captain  in  the  British  service^ 
who  being  wounded,  was  nursed  and 
watched  over  with  brotherly  affection 
at  the  residence  of  CoL  W.  On  his  re- 
turn to  health,  he  was  furnished  with 
the  means  of  returning  to  his  home ; 
and  an  affectionate  correspondence  was 
the  result,  which  lasted  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Learning  long  afterwardi^ 
that  pecuniary  distreBses  impended  over 
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tbis  officer,  and  that  a  large  family  was 
dependent  upon  him,  CJol.  White, 
through  a  Dusiness  correspondent, 
eaused  all  of  the  mortgages  which 
hung  over  his  estate  to  be  satisfied. 
"Was  ever  enemy  more  generous  f  Does 
the  desert  of  war  present  often  such 
an  oasis  as  this  t 

CoL  White  was  also  the  friend  and 
•orrespondent  for  many  years  of  Gene- 
ral Zachary  Taylor,  and  was  the  ac- 
quaintfince  of  his  boyhood.  Impelled 
by  the  strength  of  his  early  personal 
fnendship,  and  having  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  old  soldier,  and  in  his 
Southern  blood,  he  separated  from  his 
party  in  supporting  him  for^the  Presi- 
dency. To  this  act  in  part,  may  be 
attributed  his  withdrawal  afterwards 
from  public  life.  It  is  but  just  to  him, 
however,  to  say  that  in  the  result  of 
General  Taylor's  administration  and 
policy  he  found  cause  for  great  chagrin. 

The  course  of  Col.  White  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  eventuated  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Slidell,  and  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soul6  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  thus  opening  to  that 
eminent  citizen  apolitical  career  which 
he  has  run  with  signal  ability. 

CoL  W.  may  distinctly  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  what  is  popularly  called 
the  "Young  American,"  or  "progres- 
dve"  school.  His  feelings  are  as  youth- 
ful as  those  of  any  stripling.  Jue  be- 
lieves in  extending  the  domain  of  lib- 
erty, and  sympathises  with  those  all 
over  the  world,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work.  Ilis  purse  has  often  been 
at  their  service.  He  believes  in  acqui- 
ring Cuba,  sympathises  with  the  cause 
of  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  and  would  go 
for  the  whole  of  Mexico  to-morrow,  if 
that  question  were  raised  in  his  pres- 
ence. With  the  South  are  his  whole 
heart  and  affections.  He  would  strike 
the  blow  to-day  for  her  regeneration. 
He  looks  upon  the  aggressions  of  the 
North  as  deeply  humiliating  to  us,  and 
as  not  likely  to  be  arrested  by  anything 
short  of  a  direct  interposition  of  heaven, 
or  dimnion.  He  thinks  that  the  South 
ean  never  maintain  her  strength  except 
by  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  labor,  and  thus  favors  the  slave- 
trade.  These  are  bold  but  honest  posi- 
tions and  views,  and  they  have  carried 
him  to  several  of  our  Southern  conven- 
tions. Nothing  but  the  highest  pat- 
riotism could  have  impelled  his  attend- 
ance, at  such  extreme  age,  upon  the  re- 
eent  Montgomery  Convention,  where 


he  was  honored  with  a  vice  president's 
chair,  and  where  we  had  the  pleaaor* 
of  shakine  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  recalling  many  old  associations. 

CoL  White  is  at  pi-esent  one  of  ibm 
largest  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana.  Hk 
estate,  about  forty  miles  below  New 
Orleans,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  extensive  on  the  whole  Mississippi 
coast  It  is  in  the  highest  state  of  im- 
provement, and  has  upon  it  about  two 
hundred  slaves.  Order  and  system 
health  and  contentment  reign  through- 
out  its  limits.  Genuine  and  most  un- 
affected hospitalities  crown  its  board. 

In  all  the  purposes  of  public  improve- 
ment and  reform  which  for  the  past  few 
years  have  been  attracting  so  much 
attention  in  New  Orleans,  no  one  waa 
more  enlightened  and  active  than  CoL 
White.  As  President  of  one  of  th« 
Railroad  Conventions,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  afterwards, 
his  course  gave  the  roost  entire  satis- 
faction, and  was  highly  commended. 
Had  not  financial  reverses  come  upon 
him  at  this  juncture,  his  subscriptions 
to  public  improvements  would  have 
equaled  that  of  any  citizen  of  Louisi- 
ana. He  was  an  early  and  consistent 
advocate  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Municipalities,  and  supported  the  new 
constitution  of  the  State  as  a  measure 
indispensable  to  her  prosperity,  though 
requiring  many  amendments. 

The  charities  and  good  offices  of  CoL 
White  have  been  numerous,  and  many 
there  are  who  will  treasure  his  menk- 
ory  long  after  his  place  shall  have  be- 
come void  among  u&  It  is  not  fitting 
to  mention  them  here.  To  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  he  has  been  at  all  times 
a  liberal  bHsnefactor.  Young  men  en- 
tering upon  life  and  exhibiting  merit 
have  selaom  appealed  to  him  without 
the  most  hearty  and  generous  responses. 
Our  personal  knowledge  covers  many 
such  instances.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  in  a  long  life  he  has  aided 
to  build  up  rather  than  impair  the  for- 
tunes and  the  hopes  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  been  connected.  If  ingratitude 
has  sometimes  been  the  return  for  such 
offices,  it  is  but  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity, though  with  him  this  has  not 
always  been  the  return.  Our  worthy 
citizen  has  long  experienced,  and  we 
hope  long  will  experience  that — 

"  What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy. 
The  8oal*8  ealm  Bonthine  and  the  heartfelt  J«7, 
Is  virtue's  prize.** 
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In  oar  last  we  adverted  to  a  sum- 
mer excursioii  to  Berkley  and  the 
other  Virginia  Springs  Leaving  the 
former  we  return  to  Harper's  Ferrt, 
on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  exchange  cars,  and  are 
in  two  or  three  hours  at  Winchester. 
Harper's  Ferry  is  a  point  on  the  Poto- 
mac where  some  of  the  earliest  ex- 
periments in  steam  navigation  were 
made,  and  is  the  site  of  extensive  manu- 
factories of  United  States  arms,  and  of 
other  public  works.  The  scenery  here 
Is  acknowledged  to  equal  in  grandeur 
anything  on  the  Continent.  "  On  your 
rights**  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "comes  the 
Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  a  hundred  miles  to 
seek  a  vent ;  on  your  left  approaches  the 
Potomac,  in  que^t  of  a  passage  also.  In 
the  moment  of  their  junction,  they  rush 
together  against  the  mountain,  rend  it 
•sunder  and  pass  off  to  the  sea." 

A  fatiguing  stage  ride  from  Winches- 
ter of  about  ninety  miles  carries  us,  on 
this  route  (ourself  and  companion,  in 
consideration  of  the  exhaustion  of  such 
a  ride,  foreswear,  all  ambition  to  gaze 
upon  scenery  again,  except  from  the 
window  of  a  railroad  car)  through  the 
splendid  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  to 
Staunton.  Here  we  take  the  train 
which  has  come  on  from  Alexandria 
and  Richmond,  and  are  soon  at  Jackeon 
river,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Cen- 
tral railroad.  With  fifteen  miles  of 
staging  Calahan's  is  reached.  A  night's 
rest — an  early  start — another  fifteen 
miles,  and  we  are  seated  at  the  breakfast 
table  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springa. 

Things  have  assumed  a  phase  so  entire- 
ly new  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
the  present  season,  that  the  votaries  of 
health  and  pleasure,  who  annually  on 
the  wing,  have  found  resting  place 
here,  can  scarcely  at  first  recognize 
their  familiar  haunt  The  spirit  of 
change  has  come  over  everything,  but 
not  always  change  for  the  better.  The 
new  company  who  have  recently  pur- 
chased and  entered  upon  possession, 
have  scarcely  yet  had  more  than  breath- 
ing time  to  carry  out  their  great  plans 
of  improvement.  Another  year  will 
•how  bravely  beyond  a  doubt  for  their 


skill  and  enterprise.  Almost  everything 
is  to  be  done ;  many  of  the  striking  de- 
fects in  the  architecture  of  the  enormoua 
brick  pile  which  has  been  reared  fop 
the  main  hotel  must  be  remedied,  and 
it  must  emerge  from  ite  present  rud« 
condition.  Shade  trees  must  he  thickly 
set  out ;  grass  plats  and  garden  plata^ 
winding  and  graded  walks,  and  even 
jets  d'eau  must  occupy  the  wide  and 
picturesque  arena,  which  is  now  arid 
and  sun-scorched  as  the  Arab  deserts, 
though  encompassed  and  embraced  by 
mountains  which  kiss  the  sky  at  every 
point  A  vast  swimming  pool,  a  capa- 
cious reading-room,  a  more  numerous 
array  of  cottages,  or  what  would  be  aa 
well  if  not  better,  some  four  or  five  in- 
dependent hotels,  after  the  fashion  of 
Saratoga,  added  to  other  things  will 
place  the  White  Sulphur  very  fa? 
beyond  any  similar  resort  in  the  world* 
The  present  company  has  or  can  con- 
trol the  capital  for  all  of  this,  and  whal 
a  field  opens  upon  them.  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  and  with  ita  rail- 
road system,  opening,  or  promising  soon 
to  open,  every  section  of  the  south,  th« 
east  or  the  west  and  north,  directly  to 
its  doors,  how  many  thousands  and  even 
tens  of  thousands  shall  seek  refuge  from 
the  burning  cities  in  its  cool  and  charm- 
ing shades,  and  what  health-giving 
draughts  shall  be  imbibed  from  its  pe- 
rennial fountains  I  t 

The  site  of  these  springs  was  original- 
ly the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  but  was  patented  about  the  tim* 
of  the  revolution,  by  the  ancestor  of 
the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  CatdwelL  Aa 
early  as  1783,  log  cabins  were  erected 
for  visitors,  but  not  until  1818,  wer« 
many  improvements  undertaken.  Th* 
Spring  which  is  so  richly  sulphured, 
is  of  the  temperature  of  62°  at  all  seasona 
and  yields  aoout  86  gallons  per  minute. 
••  It  bursts,"  eays  Dr.  Moorman,  the  res- 
ident physician,  whose  able  work  on  th« 
Virginia  Springs  we  have  read  with 
interest,  "with  unusual  boldness,  from 
rock-lined  apertures,  and  is  enclosed  by 
marble  casements."  The  water  is  clear 
and  light,  and  highly  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  its 
curative  virtues  in  all  diseases  of  tha 
stomach,  liver,  nerves,  etc,  are  of  vaor 
versal  fame. 
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Sixteen  miles  distant,  are  located  the 
Sweet  Springs,  which,  next  to  the 
White  Salphur,  are  the  most  fashiona- 
ble and  densely  crowded  of  any  in  the 
mountains.  The  present  season  is  one 
of  extraordinary  gayety  here.  Never 
were  the  throngs  more  brilliant.  The 
hotel  accommodations  are  ample  for 
■IX  or  seven  hundred  persons. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  Sweet  are  the 
Red  Sweet  Springs.  The  improve- 
ments are  well  designed,  and  comforta- 
ble, and  adapted  to  the  accommodation 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred 

Saests.  There  is  a  glorious  swimming 
ath,  well  enclosed,  and  of  most  de- 
b'ghtful  temperature.  One  rises  from 
its  plunge  to  a  new  life  of  vigor  and 
action.  The  excellent  proprietor,  Mr. 
Bias,  deserves  the  credit  of  Keeping  one 
of  the  best  tables  in  all  this  region; 
and  we  do  not  know  of  a  resort  which 
we  can  recommend  more  highly  to 
families  who  would  enjoy  the  mountain 
air,  and  scenery,  and  repose.  Those 
who  please  can  keep  up  by  the  omnibus 
line  a  continued  intercourse  with  the 
more  gay  and  fathionahle  "Sweet" 
The  waters  of  the  Red  Sweet  are 
chalybeate,  differing  in  their  gaseous 
and  saline  ingredients,  varying  in  their 
temperature  from  73**  to  80**  Farenheit, 
forming  two  ladies'  and  one  gentle- 
men's bath,  among  the  most  delight- 
ful in  the  United  States.  There  are 
also  another  Bath  and  Spring  near  the 
hotel,  precisely  similar  in  temperature 
and  effects  to  the  Old  Sweet,  giving 
-visitors  to  this  place  the  advantage  of 
the  waters  of  both  places.  The  waters 
are  tonic,  alterative,  and  aperient, 
suited  to  cases  of  extreme  Debility, 
Diarrhoea  of  the  most  obstinate  charac- 
ter; also,  to  Rheumatism,  Cutaneous  af- 
fections, and  Chronic  diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  Spleen,  Ac 

From  the  White  Sulphur,  our  route 
by  stage  is  to  the  **  Hot  and  Wartn 
Amtiffs,"  the  "  Bath'*  and  "  RockhHdge 
Alwn^"  and  thence  by  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad  to  Washington  City. 
All  of  these  resorts  were  more  than 
usually  crowded,  and  the  trip  was  the 
most  pleasant  imaginable.  At  the  Rock- 
bridge Alum,  and  Hot  Springs,  were 
large  numbers  of  invalids,  whose  report 
of  the  curative  properties  of  the  waters 
in  rheumatic,  broncnial,  and  pulmonary 
affections,  was  often  very  flattering. 

A  few  days  only  at  Washington  at 
this  hot  season  of  the  year  can  be 
tolerated,  and  we  find   ourselvee  on 


one  of  those  admirable,  sea-fashioned 
Bay  steamers,  which  float  down  the 
Chesapeake  from  Baltimore,  and  con- 
nect with  the  great  Southern  route  of 
travel.  Of  these  boats  the  **  Louisiana" 
is  almost,  from  her  size  and  quaUtiesi, 
adapted  to  Atlantic  navigation,  and 
her  officers  are  noted  for  courtesy  and 
ability. 

It  is  now  the  twentieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  we  still  enjoy  the  fishing 
and  bathing  of  OLD  POINT  COl£ 
FORT,  and  shall  continue  to  enjoy  them 
if  we  can  for  several  weeks  to  come. 
Though  the  breezes  and  the  baths  are 
exquisite,  and  the  climate  like  that  of 
Italy,  there  are  not  within  the  ampU 
halls  of  the  Hygeia  Hotel  more  than 
half  a  dozen  families  in  lieu  of  the 
hundreds  who  have  been  found  hero 
during  the  previous  months.  This  we 
are  assured  is  a  great  error  which  our 
Southern  friends  are  committing.  They 
return  too  early  to  the  cities,  or  remain 
too  late  among  the  mountains.  In  all 
years,  September  is,  without  doubt,  tha 
most  agreeable  month  at  Point  Comfort 
The  fish  and  oysters  are  here  without 
limit,  and  the  weather  is  charming. 
Even  October  might  be  recommends 
to  those  who  are  kept  away  from  their 
homes  on  account  or  epidemics.  Hera 
it  is  perfectly  healthy.  In  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  not  a  case  of 
chill  and  fever  has  originated  at  the 
Point  The  Southern  people  cannot  do 
better  than  to  build  up  this  old  and 
favorite  retreat 

At  the  distance  of  three  miles  is 
Hampton — woi-thy  of  a  visit  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  English  built  town. 
The  Episcopal  church  and  a  neighboring 
^rave  yard  are  its  greatest  curiosities. 
Tlie  church  was  certainly  built  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  some  of  its  monuments  reach 
back  to  that  time.  Thoee  in  the  neigh- 
boring grave  yard  run  even  to  about 
1650.  It  is  beJievcd  to  have  been  the 
third  church  bailt  in  the  colony,  the 
old  one  at  Jamestown  being  the  first, 
dating  in  the  vicinity  of  1620.  In 
Hampton,  most  beautifully  situated,  is 
the  inviting  summer  retreat  kept  by 
Dr.  Banks,  and  entitled  "Chesapeake 
llalL"  Its  capacities  are  ver}'  ample, 
and  have  been  taxed  during  the  past 
reason.  No  more  agreeable  place  for 
families  can  be  found,  and  Dr.  Banks 
spares  no  effort  to  give  general  satis- 
faction. The  field  is  abundant  not  only 
for  these  but  for  many  other  hotelsL 
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In  time  it  will  be  folly  realized.  We  | 
•hall  have  here  a  Southern  Newport 
and  Cape  May  1  Only  the  capital  and 
the  ^ort  are  neoeesary. 

Located,  also,  at  Hampton,  is  the 
''Chesapeake  Female  College/'  which 
makes  a  beautiful  picture  from  the  Bay, 
snd  has  the  capacity  to  receive  seve- 
ral hundred  students,  which,  without 
doubt,  it  will  have  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years.  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Raymond  is 
President  of  the  Institution,  and  Robert 
H.  Yaughan,  Esq.,  Steward. 

Paor.  Stdickbath,  who  is  now  in 
Florida,  in  the  service  of  the  Review, 
writes  us,  as  follows,  from  Tallahassee : 

''Tallahassee  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  twenty-five  hundred.  It  is  the 
Seat  of  Government  of  the  State,  and 
ia  the  county  seat  of  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  county.  The  25th  of  Maj, 
1 848,  nearly  the  entire  business  portion 
of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  since 
which  time,  'the  burnt  district'  has 
been  gradually  rebuilt  by  edifices  of  a 
more  substantial  character.  All  the 
merchants  appear  to  do  a  *  general 
business,  embracing  within  their  line 
of  operation  not  only  the  buying  and 
Belling  of  cotton,  and  all  the  produce 
of  the  country,  but  also  the  buying  and 
•ellinff  of  goods,  groceries,  Ac  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  likewise  interested  in 
irrowing  the  great  staple  of  the  South. 
The  people,  not  only  of  Tallahassee, 
but  of  the  entire  State,  are  dependent 
altogether  for  money  facilities  upon 
foreign  banking  institutions,  there  not 
being  a  bank  within  the  limits  of  the 
oommonwealth.  Two  bank  agencies 
are  doing  the  chief  business  for  this 
part  of  the  country ;  the  Southwestern 
Railroad  bank  of  Charleston  having 
one  agency,  and  the  Marine  bank  of 
Savannah  the  other.  So  far  as  the 
Charleston  bank  is  concerned,  I  un- 
derstand the  .agency  here  has  been  a 
profitable  one ;  of  the  net  profits  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  bank  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  last  year,  nearly  one- 
half  was  made  at  this  point  Of  the 
oiher  agency  I  cannot  speak,  but  pre- 
some  that  the  business  has  been  like- 
wise a  profitable  one. 

**The  people  of  Tallahassee  seem  to 
be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  rail- 
road enterprises.  One  first  class  road  is 
in  operation  between  tlie  city  and  St 
Marks|  on  the  gulf;  the  chief  outlet  for 


the  production  of  Middle  Florida  and 
several  of  the  counties  of  Southern 
Georgia.  Another  road,  the  Pensacola 
and  Georgia,  has  been  projected,  de> 
signed  to  connect  Middle  Florida  with 
the  Atlantic  through  a  portion  of  East 
Florida.  Some  twenty-five  miles  of 
this  road  have  been  ironed  and  equip- 
ped, and  trains  are  running  on  it  daily. 
The  entire  road  has  been  either  ^ded 
or  is  in  progress  of  grading  to  Alhgator, 
120  miles  east  of  Tallahassee,  at  which 
point  a  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  the  Central  Atlantic  Railroad, 
which  commences  at  Jacksonville,  on 
the  St  Johns  river,  and  terminates  at 
Alligator.  The  iron  for  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  of  that  end  of  the  road  has 
been  purchased,  and  is  beioglaid  down, 
and  the  cars  are  running  for  a  short 
distance.  There  seems  to  be  some  dif- 
ficulty on  the  part  of  these  railroad  com- 
panics  in  making  the  necessary  iron 
purchases.  At  this  time,  I  learn  that 
the  Hon.  £.  a  Cabell,  President  of  the 
Pensacola  and  Georgia  Railroad,  is  in 
Europe,  endeavoring  to  make  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  view  of  completing  his 
road  to  Alligator.  But  for  the  commer- 
cial revulsion  of  the  last  year,  which  did 
so  much  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  in  railroad  securities,  the 
completion  of  the  Florida  roads  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  secured 
beyond  a  perad venture,  as  the  guaran- 
tees they  ofi^er  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  Jirai 
ela$8, 

'*The  State  has  an  immense  land 
fuid,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  set  apart  altogether  for  rail- 
road purposes ;  and  by  the  provision 
of  the  internal  improvement  act,  the 
railroad  bonds  which  may  go  into  the 
hands  of  iron-mongers  are  a  first  lien 
or  mortgage  on  the  road  bed,  charter, 
dsa,  dice,  so  that  it  would  seem  that 
the  security  offered  is  of  the  amplest 
character.  With  railroads  penetrating 
the  various  parts  of  the  State,  Florida 
would  certainly  be  a  most  desirable 
country.  Its  climate  is  delightful ;  its 
soil  generous,  adapted  not  only  to  the 
growth  of  the  chief  staples  of  the  coun- 
try, long  and  short  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
and  com,  but  also  to  the  production  of 
the  various  tropical  fruits;  its  people 
hospitable  and  publie  spirited. 

••But  to  return  to  Tallahassee.  The 
city,  as  you  know,  is  in  *Leon*  county, 
thus  named  in  memory  of  the  famous 
Ponce  de  Leon.    £duoati6nal  and  re- 
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lurions  interests  eeeras  to  be  well  looked 
otter  by  the  citizens.  A  State  Semi- 
nary of  a  high  order  and  well  endowed 
has  been  established  here,  thus  afford- 
ing to  the  people  facilities  for  edu- 
cating their  children,  without  being 
required  to  send  them  abroad.  Of 
churches,  there  a  goodly  number.  The 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  and  Catholic  denommations 
haying  each  their  house  of  worship. 
The  Federal  Court  holds  its  sessions 
here,  but  the  Government  has  been  re- 
miss in  not  providing  a  court-house.  I 
learn,  however,  that  Congress,  in  186*7, 
appropriated  $50,000  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  work  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced, and,  I  suppose,  that  the  money 
will  soon  revert  to  the  Treasury,  un- 
less some  law  shall  be  passed  by  the 
next  Congress,  continuing  the  appro- 
priation. On  the  whole,  I  am  well 
pleased  with  Tallaliassee;  I  find  her 
people  refined  and  intelligent  to  a  de- 
gree unusual  in  communities  of  its  size, 
well  posted  in  matters  financial  and 
political ;  and  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  they  read  two  such  well 
conducted  papers,  as  *  the  Floridian  & 
Journal' and  '  the  Florida  Sentinel,'  the 
editors  of  which  have  shown  me  all 
reasonable  kindness,  and  what  is  more, 
expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Review.  When  I  leave,  I 
•hall  carry  with  me  very  agreeable 
recollections,  not  the  least  of  which 
will  be  of  the  kindness  received  from 
the  gentlemanly  and  obliging  landlord 
of  the  Cit^'  Hotel,  J.  L.  Demilly,  whose 
house  1  take  pleasure  in  recommendiftg 
to  all  travelers,  with  whom  comfort 
and  gitodfare  is  a  desideratuoL  1  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
much  of  the  surrounding  country,  but 
cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  if  the 
beautiful  plantation,  (called  *  Casa  de 
LagOy  on  Lake  Jackson,)  and  agreeable 
family  of  the  proprietor,  some  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
cultivated  farms  and  their  occupants,  I 
shall  regret  not  having  extended  my 
observations  to  other  portions  of  the 
county.  I  hope,  however,  before 
leaving,  to  be  able  to  enlarge  mv 
visits.     I  spcLt  a  day  and  night  with 

Mr.  C ',  and  found  him,  though 

a  quiet,  unobtrusive  planter  of  large 
means,  a  gentleman  of  highly  educated 
mind,  warmly  enlisted  in  every  enter- 
prise, looking  to  a  more  thorough  de- 
velopment of  Southern  resources.  Ilis 
lady,  (I  sincerely  trust  that  she  will 


appreciate  the  gratitude  which  prompts 
the  reference,)  is  a  fine  specunen  of 
Southern  women — 

**  Heart  anon  their  Up,  soul  within  their  eje^ 
**  Boft  as  taeir  clime,  and  lonny  as  their  sUei^* 

From  the  Indian  Spring,  Bntta  Co., 
Georgia,  he  writes: 

"This  Spring  is  a  white  salphnr 
water,  similar  in  its  property  and  e^ 
fects,  but  of  less  value  and  strength  to 
that  of  the  white  sulphur  of  Yirginiai 
It  is  located  in  Butts  county,  6eorgi% 
on  what  is  now  called  Sandy  creek, 
the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Opooth- 
leboothkee,  within  four  miles  of  ths 
line  of  Monroe  county,  six  miles  from 
the  Oakmulgee  river,  which  is  the  liiM 
dividing  Butts  from  Jasper  county, 
and  is  sixteen  miles  west  of  Monticello^ 
twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Covingtoa 
on  the  Georgia  railroad,  dc  TlkS 
spring  is  situated  not  more  than  ten 
miles  east  of  the  ridge,  which  divide* 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  bay  of  App*- 
lachicola  from  those  flowing  into  tba 
great  Altamahaw  river,  and  emptying 
into  Brunswick  and  St  Simons  8oaii£ 
The  waters  of  the  spring  find  their  way 
into  the  Opoothleooothkee,  or  Sandy 
creek,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  Spring, 
which,  after  flowing  nine  miles,  empUea 
into  the  Oakmulgee  river. 

"In  1818  or  1819,  a  temporary  hot«l 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  and 
numerous  families  from  the  interior  of 
Georgia  built  their  tents  here  for  tho 
accommodation  of  their  friends  and 
themselves.  About  this  time  a  lease  of 
this  reservation  was  made  by  General 
Mcintosh  to  Joel  Bailey,  who,  under 
the  direction,  and  with  the  means  fur- 
nished by  the  General,  built  the  preset 
'  Indian  Spring  UoUl^*  now  occupied 
by  the  *  Varners.*  His  lease  extended 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  house  was 
largely  patronized  by  visiters  firora 
various  sections  under  the  superinten- 
deace  of  Joel  Bailey  till  1626,  when  * 
treaty  was  made  at  this  place  and  sign- 
ed in  that  hotel  by  the  principal  chida 
and  Indians,  and  the  Commissioner  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  all  tha 
lands  then  owned  by  the  Creek  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  being  tba 
territory  lying  west  of  tlie  Flint  river 
to  the  Chattimooche  river.  By  this 
treaty  the  Government  extinguished 
the  rights  of  Joel  Bailey  and  of  General 
Mcintosh  to  his  reservation  aforesaid, 
which  was  disposed  of  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  town  lots  around  the  Springs 
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reserrlngten  acres  for  the  State.  Gen. 
Mcintosh  had  by  this  treaty  granted 
to  himself  a  reservation  at  his  residence, 
in  Carroll  county  on  the  Chaitahooche 
river,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  tribe  with  the  cession 
of  the  lands  mentioned,  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  Chiefs  and  Warriors  in  the 
year  1825.  This  treaty  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  between  Governor  George 
H.  Troup  and  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  involving  the  doctrine  of  State 
Rights.  These  were  ably  vindicated  bv 
Governor  Troup,  and  the  fact  is  well 
remembered  by  the  whole  South.  A 
reference  to  this  conflict  and  the  noble 
bearing  of  Georgia's  Chief  Magistrate 
in  the  maintenance  of  her  sovereignty 
is  only  necessary  here.  From  this  date 
there  has  been  a  progressive  anaual  in- 
crease  of  improvements  and  visitors  for 
health  and  pleasure  at  this  Spring, 
amounting  some  summers  to  as  many 
as 'a  thousand'  and  twelve  hundred 

EJUS.  There  are  now  here  three 
)  and  commodious  hotels,  CoUierHy 
the  capacity  of  entertaining  four 
or  ^we  hundred  persons ;  this  is  named 
the  *  Mcintosh  hotel :'  *  Vamer8*  the 
*  original  Mcintosh  houte^  improved 
and  enlarged  with  equal  accommoda- 
tion, and  *  Elder  8  with  a  less  number 
of  rooms,  suitable,  and  a  comfortable 
resort  for  invalids  and  others  desiring 
private  board.  To  this  may  be  add- 
ed several  pleasant  private  boarding 
houses,  and  a  considerable  number  of 

Srivate  summer,  and  permanent  resi- 
ences,  wilh  an  adjacent  population  of 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
There  is  also  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
village ;  and  all  the  different  denomi- 
nations are  permitted  to  use  the  build- 
ing for  'Divine  worship.*  The  society 
is  'excellent^  orderly,  and  moral,*  and 
the  character  of  the  visitors  for  refine- 
ment^ sobriety,  and  social  feeling  un- 
•arpasscd. 

"The  'remedial  efficacy' of  this  water 
for  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  South  is 
unquestionable.  Its  cures  of  *  chronic 
rheumatism,'  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
kidnejs,  and  cutaneous  disorders  have 
•ttonished  the  most  skeptical  observers, 
and  its  virtues  are  acknowledged  by 
physicians  as  superior  to  any  prepara- 
tions or  compounds  of  druggists  and 
chemists.  All  persons,  well  and  sick, 
may,  with  impunity,  nse  this  water. 
Its  temperature  is  pleasant,  sixty-two 
degrees — taste  hepatic.  It  is  colorless 
md  transparent    The  Spring  is  des- 


tined, as  it  would  seem,  to  be  a  great  re- 
sort oi  the  South  fur  health  and  pleasure. 
The  means  of  access  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  waters  of  this  valuabte  Southern 
fountain  are  already  rendered  very 
convenient,  and  must  in  time  be  per- 
fected. Its  present  facilities,  and  its 
superiority  in  virtue  and  efficacy  over 
all  other  springs  in  Georgia  is  undenia- 
ble ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  ita 
properties  are  not  as  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  invalid  and  valetudi- 
narian as  those  af  any  of  the  watering 
places  in  the  '  Union.* " 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Soutk, 
and  what  may  be  expected  from  na- 
tional parties  or  State  Rights  oi'ganiza- 
tions,  in  her  midst,  a  correspondent  in 
Alabama  writes  us  as  loUows : 

**  By  the  South,  I  mean  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  They  are  in  a  minority 
in  this  Union,  numerically — in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  consider 
the  idea  of  re-opening  the  slave-trade 
obsolete ;  for  if  ^positive  law  did  not 
prohibit  it,  "  Executive  construction  " 
would,  as  has  been  recently  shown  by 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Georgia.  So 
there  is  no  hope  in  the  only  possible 
way  of  counteracting  the  preponder- 
ance in  numbers  in  favor  of  the  North 
already,  and  daily  we  may  say,  aug- 
menting in  favor  of  the  North,  by  for- 
eign emigration.  It  is  true,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lamented  Calhoun,  that 
this  majority  section — the  North — ^is 
more  or  less  hostile  to  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  South,  and  equally 
true  is  it  upon  their  preservation  de- 
pends all  that  a  free  people  can  hold 
dear.  But  far  more,  upon  this  vital 
question,  she  is  not  only  in  a  hopelei«s 
minority  in  the  Union,  but  ^at  home 
she  is  divided,  and  there  is  not  in  a  sin- 
gle Southern  State  a  line  of  poliey 
agreed  upon  to  unite  men  in  opposition 
to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  North — 
the  majority  and  antagonistic  section. 
If  she  continue  divided,  her  institution 
must  perish — her  civilization  must 
perish — she  must  be  conquered.  The 
great  question  then  is,  can  the  Sonth 
be  united  f  This  presents  the  inquiry, 
why  is  she  divided  f  Before  we  can 
apply  a  remedy,  we  must  understand 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  Un- 
der our  form  of  Government,  every 
four   years  the  Presidential  election 
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takes  place,  and  upon  its  result  depends 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Union 
Goyernment  for  four  years  succeeding. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment approach,  and  soon  will  be  80 
millions  of  dollars  annually — say,  for  a 
Presidential  term,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  But  then 
there  is  not  only  this  enormous  sum  at 
stake  as  the  emoluments  of  office-hold- 
ers, but,  also,  there  is]  to  be  reckoned, 
in  the  language  of  the  lamented  Cheves, 
the  "  blandishments  of  office."  To  se- 
cure the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office,  men  array  themselves  into  Na- 
tional Party  Organizations^  announce 
their  platform  of  principles,  nominate 
their  candidates,  and  appeal  to  the 
country  for  success.  Not  only  are  the 
emoluments  and  honors  of  the  Union 
Government  thus  contested,  but  in 
reference  to  the  same  organizations  are 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  State 
offices,  from  that  of  Governor,  Senator, 
and  Representative  in  Congress,  down 
to  Constable,  contested.  And  these 
organizations,  through  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Union  and  State  Gov- 
ernments— tlie  honors  and  emoluments 
of  their  offices,  through  the  public  men 
who  advocate  them,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  Press  who  espouse 
their  cause,  make  up,  control,  and  di- 
rect public  opinion.  The  South  being 
in  a  minority,  she  cannot  of  herself 
eleot  the  President,  and  she  must  get 
Btreneth  and  support  from  the  North. 
For  this  aid  and  assistance,  the  South 
is  required  to  make  concessions  of  her 
rights  and  compromises  of  her  princi- 
ples. And  we  find  to-day,  from  the 
various  causes  already  designated,  that 
public  opinimi  sustains  the  men  who 
nave  made  these  concessions  and  com- 
promises. We  are  ruled  by  public 
opinion^  although  we  cannot  see  it  or 
handle  it.  Louis  Napoleon  rules  France 
through  public  opinion,  although  that 
opinion  is  made  up  and  enforced  at  the 
mouths  of  cannon  and  at  the  points  of 
bayonets.  The /rwtfmtfn  of  the  South — 
those  who  are  prepared  "for  her  to  live 
for  her  to  die  *' — believe  the  sacrifices 
required  of  the  South,  have  not  only 
deprived  her  of  her  power,  but  have 
likewise  prostrated  her  honor  and  her 
glory  in  the  dust  And  yet  no  man  in 
the  South,  out  of  South  Carolina,  could 
be  elected  to  an  office  of  honor  or  pro- 
fit in  opposition  to  a  national  party 
nominee,  if  he  condemned  these  sacrin- 
ces  of  the  past  and  any  in  the  future,  if 


the  success  of  national  parties  migfal 
require  theoL  I  ask,  then,  Uie  triM 
men  of  the  South,  if  it  is  not  indi^ut*-  * 
ble  that  these  national  parties  nay« 
divided,  and  will  they  not  continue  to 
divideherl  Have  they  not  limited  her 
progress  and  crushed  her  hopes  ?  Do 
they  not  likewise  tend  to  consolidatt 
power  in  the  Union  GovemmeDif 
What  t-hen  shall  be  done  by  the  triM 
men  of  the  South  t  They  must  repu- 
diate the  national  parties.  The  honors 
and  emoluments  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment must  be  to  them  forbidden  fruit. 
They  roust  organize  a  State  RighU 
party.  They  must  contribute  of  ^eir 
inheritance  the  means  to  establish  a 
Southern  Press  at  Washington,  and  pay 
an  able  and  a  true  roan  to  conduct  it— 
they  must  themselves  collect  its  docs 
and  aid  in  its  circulation ;  and,  on  tb* 
borders  of  the  border  States,  ihej 
must  establish  presses.  They  mnstcoii- 
tribute  of  their  substance  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  also  to  pay  such  speakers  as 
they  desire  to  speak  in  their  oehal^  for 
it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  some  to 
make  every  sacrifice  and  others  none. 
We  must  not  only  organize  a  party,  but 
must  put  candidates  in  the  field,  bec^anse 
this  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes 
of  agitating.  We  must  erect  our  plat- 
form of  pnnciples,  of  which  direct  ta^ 
ation  should  be  the  basi^  as  it  is  the 
only  means  whereby  we  may  hope  to 
bring  about  economy,  retrenchment^ 
and  reform,  in  the  adininistration  of 
the  Union  Government,  the  only  means 
of  ridding  the  South  of  the  unjust  sys- 
tem of  robbery  and  plunder,  through 
the  tariff  system,  which  is  eating  out 
the  substance  of  her  p>eople.  And,  in 
this  age,  as  that  philosophical  states- 
man, Edmund  Burke,  has  said,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  inheres  in  the  prindpls 
of  taxation.  It  is  with  great  reluetanes 
I  have  said  anything  in  regard  to  a 
remedy  for  the  redress  of  our  grievan- 
ces. But  I  flatter  myself  I  am  sustained 
in  the  views  I  present,  by  the  teach- 
ings of  that  illustrious  man,  Calhoun. 
He  said,  organized  power  can  be  resist- 
ed only  by  organized  power.  So  if 
our  enemies  organize  for  our  oj^res- 
sion,  we  must  organize  for  resistance. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  Disunion — it 
would  be  premature,  unless  we  ean 
unite  in  the  Union.  How  can  we  unito 
outside  the  Union  f  I  fear  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  Union  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Its  preservation  or  desfarue- 
tion  I  feel   is   no   concern   of  oursL 
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The  righU.  the  libertiea  of  the  South, 
her  political  existence,  even,  are  in  peril. 
Those  who,  from  patriotic  considera- 
tions, trndei-take  to  guide  her  destiny, 
may  fear  and  tremble,  for  great  indeed 
the    responsibility    they    assume. 


one  negro  fellow  here,  and  he  thinks  It  Is  too 
great  a  risk  to  Invest  so  large  an  amount, 
all  he  has,  fn  one  negro.  It  would  requira 
ten  vears  of  his  labor  to  regain  it,  besidra  the 
continual  risk  of  losing  him  by  the  diseases  of 
the  climate.  Under  these  circumstances  ha 
concluded  that  be  would  send  the  amount  to 
.  .  Virginia  to  be  invested  in  Slaves,  but  upon  relW 

Truth  is  mignty  and  will  prevail.    Aye, '  able  information  he  finds  that  he  can  do  nobeW 
truth  will  prevail  whether  the  South'*""  '*"  "'  '"^      *"        '"' 

survive  or  perish ;  and  her  destiny  de- 
pends upon  the  patriotic  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  with  which  her  sons  are 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  truth. 
Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  anything  we 
may  find  iu  the  columns  of  the  London 


ter  there,  as  the  expenses  would  make  up  tor 
the  small  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  negKS 
and  he  could  still  only  procure  one  negro  man 
for  his  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Now  this  neighbor  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
a  very  intelligent  citizen,  and  he  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  debared  fh>m  procur- 
ing, with  D is  money,  upon  the  cheapest  terms. 
.^^j  ^««  .w  ™^  ^>,.«.^».w  ^.  -..>.^^««va^  and  wherever  he  can,  that  species  of  labor  ana 
TSmAR  nr  «nvf>iinir  in  fhfl  nnlinv  ^f  P'^^P^'^X ^*»'<=*»  "'©cognized, established. and 
nrnes,  or  anything  m  the  policy  ot ,  proiecied  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  without 
France,  and  the  conclusion  deduced  subJecUng  himself  to  the  severe  and  dissraoe- 
from  these  and  other  sources,  that  truth  '  '^l  penalty  of  plunder  and  piracy  in  so  doing. 
»  triumphing  over  enpr  It  is  not  the  j?ot'"pr„ri„rr.'t.5;:2:;.'r.K.^I!5S: 
duty  cf  truth  to  vindicate  our  cause ;  |  and  as  Ck>ngreM  has  assumed  the  authority 
it  is  our  duty  to  vindicate  the  cause  of'  to  declare  the  JJHcan  slave-trade  piracy,  ha 

truth.     There  is  in  "  (ruth,  justice,  and  '  l?",?,t^^™iJi,i°  ^??J  l?  f  "r^!liflH**'S?^?*2iS 
t.1.     /y      A' A  A'      »i  1  4.1    .>  supply  his  wsnts.    He  is  informed  that  wita 

the  Constitution;*  a  moral  power  that  i  hla  fifteen  hundred  dollars  he  can  purchase  in 
could  successfully  defend  her  institu- 1  Cuba,  and  land  in  New  Orleans,  three  slaves 
tions  and  preserve  her  civilization.  The  ,  l°*^<l£[,^°^»?®  ^{/S*^  expenses  of  each 
^««-#;^«  il  i.„-  «i»^  ♦!.«  T«««  ♦«  ««^i.«  *>®ing  $500.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage 
Question  18,  has  she  the  men  to  evoke  i,^,y%nd  why  should  he  be  debarred  from  pw- 
this  moral  power,  this  mighty  magic  ?  chasing  his  slaves  in  Cuba,  any  more  than  in 
We  know  that,  for  years  past,  as  well ,  Richmond,  Va. ;  or  why  should  there  be  any 
..  ^^  ♦»»  A  loU  ™««;y^T.  !.;«  ij,t:««  °»ore  infamy  and  piracy  attached  to  the  par- 
as on  the  last  occasion,  his  livingL.h«M  of  a  ^ave  in  Cubi  than  in  Richmond? 
presence  adorned  the  Senate  Chamber —  it  is  true  that  Congress  hns  even  prohibited 
the  voice  of  Calhoun — in  behalf  of  his '  P*®. *!?y.®"^^?  ?^  t**®.  l>'8t]rtct  of  Columbia,  but 
beloved  South,  was  the  voice  oi  cheer- 
leu  despondency.  He  was  a  cast-iron 
man,  eagle-eyed,  and  lion-hearted. 

From  the  large  number  of  articles  and 
communicatious  sent  to  us  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Slavb-trads,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  general  interest  attaching 
to  it  ao  far  from  subsiding,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  intense.  Contributors 
must  however  await  their  time,  as  we 
are  unable  and  nn willing  to  devote 
more  than  a  limited  space  to  the  dis- 
oossion.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
material  of  the  Review  should  be  more 

varied  than  it  has  recently  been.     There  or  a  legal  traffic,  sanctioned  and  protected  by 

.  V        *     •       •      4.U  n    Ai-        l*»c*»"  la"^**  <n  the  most  Deivorable  market  that 

are   other  topics  in   the  world    than  offers  itself;  and  in  this  view  my  neighbor,  with 

Slavery.     We  cannot,  however,  forbear  oj^ers,  propose  to  unite  their  several  sums,  and 

^        _     .  .         -  ,     -„      .      ■  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  who  is  to  re- 

at  present  the  insertion  of  the  following  pair  to  Cuba,  and  invest  the  amount  in  negro 

i^««^^»  fm^r^  •  r..Un^  «.«■  oi:ntr.«   T^..'    propcrty— for  ihc  cultivatiou  of  thcir  iauds  at 

letter  from  a  friend  at  Olmton,  Loui-  goi^.  W  negroes  thus  procured  wiU  not  ba 

aiana,  who  BiftUB  himself  "  E.  D."  free-Africans^  but  they  will  be  slave  property, 

'  °  I  to  purchased  and  so  recognized  by  the  laws, 

8xr:~I  have  a  neighbor  who  owns  a  good  both  of  Cuba  and  Louisiana,  Just  as  so  many 
place  of  land,  but  has  no  one  to  cultivate  it  but  bags  of  coffee  or  boxes  of  segars.  Now  what 
niraself  and  a  half  grown  son.    By  several  we  desire  to  know  of  you  Mr.  Editor,  is  this — 

{ears  of  toil  and  strict  economy,  he  has  laid  up  if  ihe  State  of  Louisiana  shall  impose  no  bar- 
fteen  hundred  dollars,  and  with  this  amount  rier  against  the  rieht  of  her  citizens  to  o'lrchasa 
h«  now  desires  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  their  slaves  in  Cuba  any  more  than  in  Virginia, 
hts  land  by  purchnsing  slave-labor,  but  he  what  other  power  can  rightftiliy  and  constitu- 
finds  that  it  will  take  alltbis  sum  to  purchase  tionally  interpose  to  prevent  their  doing  so? 


had  it  the  right  to  do  so?  not  a  particle,  the 
act  is  a  flagrant  usnrpaton,  unwarranted  and 
degrading  to  Uie  Slave  States,  and  is  a  stand- 
ing degradation  and  humiliation  to  the  South. 
With  *' liJke  authority"  Congress  could  abolish 
the  slave-trade  in  the  forts,  magazines,  and 
dock  yards  of  Louisiana,  or  any  other  Slave 
State.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
has  equal  power  to  abolish  slavenr  there,  aa 
well  as  in  the  United  States  fort  or  barracks  at 
Baton  Kouice.  If  not,  then  where  is  the  pro* 
hibition  of  the  one  act  any  more  than  the  other? 
My  humble  opinion  is,  that  Congress  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  do  and  to  meddle  a  great  deal 
more  if\th  the  question  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade  than  it  has  any  warrant  for,  and 
much  of  which  It  should  be  required  speedily 
to  undo.  Slavery,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
U  a  reserved  right 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  citizens  of  a  State,  as  under  a  gu&^°t^  o' 
equal  rights,  cannot  be  debarreathe  pursuit 
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EDITOBIAL  MISCELLANY* 


A  new  noTel  reaches  us  from  Barper 
A  Brotbers,  entitled  **/>r.  Thome" the 
author  of  which  is  stated  to  be  Anthony 
Trollope,  author  of  the  "Three  Clerks," 
"Rochester  Towers,"  etc  Coming 
from  BO  respectable  a  source,  we  have 
no  doubt  it  is  very  readable.  The  same 
publishers  send  us  two  new  issues  of 
** Abbott's  Illustrated  Histories,"  to  wit, 
Richard  the  Second  and  Richard  The 
Third  The  series  embraces  the  most 
distinguished  sovereigns  in  every  period 
of  history,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  family  or  school  libraries.  Over 
twenty  volumes  have  already  appeared. 
Among  the  other  publications  of  the 
Harpers  now  on  our  table  are : 

1.  Memoirs  of  Jonrph  Ourtis,  a  Model 
man,  by  the  author  of  "  Hope  Leslie," 
etc  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
little  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Sedgwick,  and  that  it  describes  the 
everv'day  walk  and  work  of  one  whose 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

2.  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geome- 
try ^  containing  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  together  with  a  treatise  on 

gauging,   etc,   by   Chas.  H.   Haswell, 
ivfl  and  Marine  Engineer.     A  work 
well  adapted  to  schools  and  academies. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Rachel^  by  Madam 
DeB.  The  world-wide  fame,  and  the 
melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  fate  of  the  great  tragedienne,  must 
make  this  work  one  of  the  most  sao- 
cessful  of  the  season.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  record  all  that  could 
eonvey  an  idea  of  her  character,  tern 
per,  genious,  inclinations,  and  dramatic 
talents,  and  of  the  wondrous  career 
which  attended  them. 

From  D.  Apple  ton  <&  Co.,  we  receive: 

1.  The  Coopers  or  Getting  under 
Way^  bj'  Alice  B.  Haven,  author  of  "No 
Such  Word  as  Fail,"  etc  The  moral 
of  this  tale  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  prac 
tical  workings  of  married  life,  the  ex- 
periences of  which  are  truthfully  de- 
uniated. 

2.  A  Text-hook  of  Vegetable  and  Ani- 
mal Physiology,  designed  for  the  use 
of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  by  Henry  Goadby, 
M.  D.  This  work  is  embellished  with 
oyer  four  hundred  illustrations^  many 


of  which  are  colored.  Hie  author  is 
Professor  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Physiology  and  Entomology  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  and 
contributes  this  as  a  text-book  for 
his  classes.  It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value,  and  condenses  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  informatioa 
into  a  small  compass. 

8.  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
by  Henry  "thomas  Buckle ;  volume  1. 
A  leading  London  critic  thus  speaks  of 
the  work : 

'  Let  tht"-  refi4i'!r  bp  v  AdTene  sa  be  naf  la 
thi"^  wriler'»  ]ihll<iflitphr«  l4n>l  Mm  l»  ka  dev-itwai 
to  \\v^  ob^trni  tiv  I'  *«  Mr.  Bupfci«  tt  to  Ihv  ^H^ 
(■T-^?  |ieLrt>\  K'l  1i1:Tii  lie  k4  nrUn^dov  tik  i^lmre'h 
ztv\.".\  h«  Ww  nvhvf\»  li(^i.^rf>doXiu4orinslleaa 
hkti«  n^jthii^r  i!>i  ^ki^mk^nl, — M  him,  In  tbc^rtt  fiiul 
hici  pfK-Jni^tiiM^5  ehiNckcd  it  *'Viry  turn  «  ttf 

ilowii  tlio  ^iii:i],^#t\lU  thervr  \b  io  mucli  la  tkls 
eitrnnrJinary  TfJiimt^  In  ftiimul&ie  fffli!i0llii9f 
and  th'cno  irj  iriijulrf,  and  pm\'4t<>  toosJltMl 
Invi^tlfcaUf^Qf  pcrhiifMi  cto  ihu  tir  tb&t  re*d£f| 
on  11  irark  tiithL'rtn  uutnf<i1den^  aad  ncmn  Vtm 
vlr^n  Jiofl  i»r  upLlTj^el  t^\±^y  tnf^h  Wood*  W/bA 
pa*iliir«a  nt^w,— tliut  we  may  fttrljf  dcfV  Vbl^ 
in'?»L  tiusrtki  !^[Ptr1tt  the  m^^P^t  ribEatrtistfiU  ind 
k<a^L  Hj'RipiiNM'LSd,  to  n-ji<i  It  Ibrou^b  wltlMMHt 
bolu^r  irr^d  <if  hiivliu;  dnnft  tu,  nr^  haribg^  tjAfira 
\U  or  even  j^dunced  &L  alcuaFi  itn^  on^  of  Its 
sat  pJig'^Si,  U>  pa*H  d  awivjf  uwdd^" 

A  number  of  intcr^tin^  srt^nj^  haf« 
r£Si.-htii3  our  iHln^riBl  uUe  too  late  |pt 
thti  present  issue^ 

The  pagps  of  the  R^Ti*»w  are  op^tt 
for  II J f^  4isLni3^ion  of  all  Nijbji?<iiM  of^Qii* 
r(il  iii((iiLhern  iriteve^t,  cnibrsciiiif  Slav^ 
r^  nod  I  lie  Slare  Trails  Iiifeot  Tata* 
tioD,  EcJucBtii!']:)^  luternal  ftnproreiD^oTja 
tto,,  but  its  ecjipe  id  natich  wid<*r+  ana 
wc  t-hikW  he  gliid  to  r^weive  attiel^  or 
curreppvTideiiee  rdatiiig  to 

I.  The  Hi?iU)ry  of  the  <sflTeral  00U&- 
W^\  citits  or  Stut*?,  past  or  pf^Miit^ 
tlv'ir  rojotirceSj  wealth,  popula*J«li, 
proiri  t  !^?,  ptc. 

J^  Kd\ii."ftti«>fial  movemeula    at    tlM 

!i.  Liturary  movers  en  t*,  omHuiislQg 
ekburnte,  i1ige«iH  and  reviews  of  re«iM 
pnbliratioiifk 

4.  ^luTAers  of  Imitate  or  natlunal  iat«»« 
est  ^fuerjilly. 

The  fitfldis  a  wide  one,  which  !• 
opened  to  Southern  pens. 

^F"  B  ubaeHbf'n  w\\\  not  vkI  t  ftM*  0onec9«i% 
hul  r^itiH  ilSrectlr  to  ibi;  olRpv  ml  WuiMtsft 

C\v\ ',  ^»r  Ndw  OrK-ULJu  If  more  c«ir«&NW^ 
r:ii  tnf  UTS  are  Alwija  crv^lted  on  (he  eot«c» 

t^T  A  f*jw  m\s  of  the  lodttitrisl  EflsoarvM 
or  ih<-  $ouib  ntid  Wettaua  nmsla  m  feaB4; 
^voli.,  1^1  pottofv  Hov,  [f  ot<lsc*d  Itaa  Ibfl 
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DE    BOW'S    RETIEW. 


ProapecttiB  of  SHe  Boid*0  Beoiem. 
o.  8m  vol.  XXV.— nrw  series,  vol.  I. 

ADAPTED  PBIMARILT  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES  OP  THE  UNKj^ 

XncluWnfl  atat(«ttcs  of  Jf  owffln  anH  JDomwtic  Knf u&tr^  and  Hnter|in«e. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  WASHINGTON  CITY. 

Terms,  95  per  ammm.  In  advance. 

09*  Postage  Two  Onto  m,  BTumber,  If  Prepaid  Ctnarterlj* 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  P08TMA5*TERS. 

To  BuBSCRiBTRS.— If  our  snbscriben  will  Tolbw  a  Tew  plain  rules,  accoaaU  between  at  wiK  be  far  I 
ter  kept  than  formerly. 

1.  Note  the  ReceipU  on  the  cover,  and  If  your  aaaie  doec  not  ap|>ear  in  two  montht  after  narmeot. 
form  the  office  at  Wasbin^toa  of  the  fact,  and  how  the  payoMnt  wa«  made.  (Notify  tiae  office  whei 
number  has  failed  to  coaoe  to  hand.) 

3.  Remit  withont  waiting  for  ai;eBt«.    When  yon  pay  an  agent,  be  inre  that  hi*  oredeatiaU  are  rfght. 

3.  If  you  write  to  the  office,  give  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  yonr  Review  is  feat ;  and  it  von  ^^^^^ 
tinoe,  give  ibe  no*ice  of  three  months  which  h  required,  end  pay  up  aU  arrtarages.  Shoald  iramb 
afterwards  come  to  hand,  aee  that  Uiey  are  returned  by  the  next  mails. 

To  PoiTMA8TKR8.--The  moment  a  Review  is  refused  at  your  office,  give  notice  as  tlie  law  reqaitea,  J 
return  the  number  with  explanations.    This  is  earnestly  requested  from  all.  1 

tjST  Our  travelling  agents  are :  James  Deering,  E.  W.  Wilev,  Israel  E.  James,  and  C  W.  Jamea.  (wil 
those  acting  under  them.     t3^  Professor  Sincckrath  will  make  a  general  Siotltem  tour,  and  is  ' 
recommended  to  all  of  our  suUcribers.    T.  Wath.  Smith,  and  W.  B.  Crooks,  agenu. 


PAYMENTS  SINCE  liT  SEPTEMBER. 

AlahanKU—To  July,  Id59— R  8  Thornton.  To  May,  1859— E  K  Carlisle.  To  January,  1859— W  I 
Cross.  #10.  ' 

Florida.— To  July.  1M9— Dr  W  T  Keitt,  T  W  Brerard,  Gen  G  Whitfield.  F  L  Villlpigue,  J  L  L 
milly,  Maj  R  lleyward.  Gen  Jesse  Carter,  J  J  Chairs.  J  S  Maxwell.  $20  ;  M  S  Perry.  To  Joiy.  IftStU-l 
H  Branch,  $10.  To  January,  1850— G  A  Croom.  $»  ;  Jas  John  WUIiamn,  C  P  Chairs,  G  F  Ward. 
To  January.  1858— R  H  Hall,  $'«*5;  R  H  Berry,  $10;  U  L  Ruigus,  Dr  6  T  Maxwell.  To  f 
I838-A  R  Paul. 

Geor/tia.— To  July.  185n-R  J  Willis,  Capt  E  Fbi>te,  Rutin  &  Walker,  C  F  Smith.  $33;  Cant  E  Wii 
berly,  $30;  C  Lewis.  $40 ;  N  A  Hardee  &  Co,  R  Habersham  &  Son,  Scranlon  &  Jobn«on.  J  B  MoOi. 
Foole  fc  Jandon,  ^  L  French.  $^;  M  P  Green,  Mat  R  Ptrrkins,  Robt  Flournoy.  $10;  Jas  M  8mytbe,| 
A  Turner.  To  April,  1859— L  C  Skinner,  Geo  Schley.  $15.  To  March.  1859— Spenoer  &  Canef 
McCord,  Horton  &  Walton.  $10;  W  H  Tison,  J  A  Hoge,$l5;  A  A  Roberts,  $10;  N  M  Lewu,  $13;  l 
P  Buchan.  $10  ;  Judge  W  Gib.^n,  $■% ;  Dr  Jno  T  Palmer.  To  January.  1859— Dr  W  S  Lawtoa,  A  D  1 
A  L  Bruce,  Hon  J  A  Tucker,  $30:  John  Richardson.  John  Hill,  $10;  Judge  J  P  King.  $10;  Yoaa 
Christian  Association,  Dr  Geo  M  Newton,  $10.  To  August,  iH59— A  A  Adams.  To  Jaonary,  1 
Ellis,  L  Solomons,  $7  50.    To  July,  1858-Rowlaad  &  Qo,  $20. 

Louisifina.^To  July,  1859— M  Bennett,  J  £  Lacy,  J   W  Lemoa.    To  Jaooary,  1858— Dr  B 
$90. 

Mistittippi.—To  July,  1859— Dr  T  A  Lewis,  Dr  T  J  Rogers,  Mn  Sarah  Calvert,  T  S  Jones,  E  E  Fol 
WS  Trigg. 

South  CaroMM.— To  July.  1858— H  H  Thon^n,  $10 ;  J  B  Pyatt,  $90.    To  Jane,  1800-^  S  Wal 
To  July,  1856— Capt  G  P  Elliott ,  $20.  ^^ 

7>x<w.— ^To  July,  1859— Young  Men's  ^urary  Association. 

Tennestee,— To  Jannary,  1850— T  F  pJrkins,  $10  ;  W  F  Cooper,  G  W  Cantrell,  W  W  Berrv,  Q^pt  1 
B  Walton.  $10:  J  W  Humphrey,  $10;  F  Hardeman,  J  a  Johnson.  To  Jalv.  183P— O  B  Ha»8.  fHi 
M  R  Cockerell,  $10.  To  July,  1H59-J  A  McCampbell,  $15;  Gen  G  W  Harding,  $15  ;  Dr  Polk.  Wi 
Fulton,  S  Crockerell,  $"10.    To  May,  1857— J  H  Williams,  $10.  ^ 

Southern  States.— Dr  W  L  Lawton,  Geo  Schley,  Dr  Jno  T  Palmer,  Jas  Jno  Williams,  J  8  Muw«IL  | 

Mvertieementa.—Thot  HoUoway,  $7  50. 


LAW  AND  AGENCY  NOTICE, 
The  nndenigned  has  returned  to  the  practio  of  his  profession  at  Waehington  City  ami  AVw  Orimna* 
Biuinesa  at  Washington  in  the  Suf^eme  Courts  Court  of  Claims^  or  in  any  of  the  Bareaas  or  I 
of  tha  Goverament— X^iisd,  Ptnsion,  and  Patent  Qfico* — will  be  attended  to  by  himself.    BnsiMaa  ^  1 
Orleans  will  receive  the  attantion  of  hb  law  aasociata,  V.  H.  Ivy,  Esq.,  of  tkat  city,  and  ako  of  fe 
during  a  portion  ot  the  year.  J.  D.  B.  DB  BOW* 

Wasbiiiotoh,  Aujiutt,  1855. 
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ART.  I.-THE  SOOTH  DEMANDS  MORE  NEGRO  UBOR- 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

In  the  last  eeesion  of  the  Senate  of  Louisiana,  a  bill  ciU3ie 
'  up  from  the  House,  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  that  body, 
to  authorize  the  importation  of  negro  laborers  into  the  State. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  on  that  bill. 
The  report  was  prepared  by  the  able  Senator  from  Jackson 
Parish,  Gen.  Kidd,  and  received  the  full  approval  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  entire  committee.  The  subject  is  one  of  conside- 
rable importimce  to  the  people;  and  as  the  measure  has  been 
fleverely  commented  upon,  1  deem  it  proper  to  give  them, 
through  De  Bow's  Eeview,  the  views  and  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced me  in  the  decided  support  which  I  gave  to  it 

The  policy  of  the  increase  of  ne^o  labor  to  supply  the 
present  and  growing  deficiency  of  that  species  of  labor  m  the 
more  Southern  States,  the  only  kind  that  can  ever  be  stable 
^jjAd  profitable,  or  that  caireffectnany  develop  their  resources 
*  Vv^Tincr^ase  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  is  now  assuming  that 
position  and  ffrave  importance  which  it  is  entitled  to,  and 
which  deman(£  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Southern 
people.  The  absolute  necessity  of  this  increase  of  labor  is 
already  forced  upon  us,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  decided  what 
kind  of  labor  we  shall  emplov,  and  how  it  shall  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  long  settled  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment— ^which  has  been  tolerated  and  acquiesced  in,  even 
though  unwarranted  in  its  enactment  and  unequal  and  unjust 
in  its  operations  and  efifects— can  be  speedily  changed,  or  the 
minds  of  tlie  people  brought  promptly  to  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  of  such  change.  Ora  Federal  usurpations  and  enact- 
ments— growing  out  of  un^^^ranted  assumptions  of  power, 
^  that  never  had  any  authority  other  than  toleration  and  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  give  them  force  and 
effect — ^have  withstood  years  of  public  contest  and  discussion 
before  they  have  been  made  to  yield  to  sound  constitutional 
policy,  and,  at  length,  overthrown  by  an  enlightened  public 
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judement.  The  Missouri  restriction  act  against  tide  extension 
of  slavery  has  stood  upon  the  Federal  statute  book,  over  thirty 
years,  a  black  monument  of  Federal  usurpation,  injustice,  and 
degradation  to  tbe^-South.  The  United  States  Bant — that  un- 
constitutional fiionstet,  which  aspired  to  reign  over  an3  fiile 
the  Government  and  people  as  a  monied  king — ^maintained  its 
existence  and  its  power  tnrough  a  series  of  conflicts  with  the 
Government,  unprecedented  in  violence  and  audacity,  for  about 
the  same  length  of  time,  before  it  was  finally  conquered  and 
crushed  by  that  stern  and  iron-nerved  man,  Andrew  Jackson, 
at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  the  constitutional  treasury  in- 
augurated in  its  stead.  Tlie  protective  tariffs  another  old  Fed- 
eral assumption,  has  yet  its  zealous  adherents;  but  its  struggles 
for  a  continued  existence  are  growing  more  feeble,  and  we 
hope,  ere  long,  to  see  that  unequal  ana  unjust  system  gradu- 
ally and  entirely  supplanted  by  the  more  e5[ual  and  just  plan 
of  direct  taxation.  And  still  another  relict  of  old  Federal 
usurpation  yet  remains  in  full  force,  to  the  dishonor  and  injury 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  violation  of  their  reserved  rights; 
we  allude  to  the  acts  of  assumption  by  Congress,  prohibiting 
the  slave-trade  and  declaring  it  piracy,  ^e  history  of  the 
Federal  Government,  from  its  early  existence,  exhibits,  unde- 
niably, a  continued  exertion  of  its  weight  and  influence  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  and  growth  of  negro  slavery  in  tho 
South,  to  its  healthy  development  and  increase  as  well  as  to 
its  extension  into  other  territory  where  it  does  not  exist. 
Tear  after  year  has  Congress  assumed  and  exercised  powers 
over  the  question  of  negro  slavery,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  most  unjust  and 
oppressive  character.  At  this  very  moment  the  weight  and 
innuence  of  the  Federal  Government  are  being  brought  into 
most  vigilant  requisition  against  the  adoption  of  one  of  the 
most  necessarv,  vital,  and  rightful  Southern  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  ner  agriculturS  prosperity  and  wealth  that  can 
possibly  engage  the  attention  of  her  people.  The  prohibition 
of  the  slave-trade  by  flie  Federal  Government,  and  the  long 
acquiescence  and  submission  to  this  flagrant  usurpation,  has 
fixed  and  almost  fastened  upon  the  country  a  policy  far  more 
false  and  unjust  to  the  Soutn  than  either  of  those  which  we 
have  already  referred  to ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  false 
policy,  conflicting  with  the  highest  interests  and  rights  of  the 
Southern  States,  that  the  public  mind  is  now  being  aroused 
and  directed  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  change^ 
and  the  inauguration  of  one,  more  constitutional,  iust,  and 
liberal,  commensurate  with  the  great  interests  of  the  South 
and  the  urgent  necessities  which  demand  it. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Southern  States — ^more  espe- 
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cially  those  in  which  are  grown  the  great  staples  of  cotton, 
sugar,  and  rice — demand  a  greater  number  of  ne^ro  laborers 
than  can  now  possibly  be  acquired  by  natural  increase  or 
from  those  home  sources  which  have  heretofore  yielded  but 
a  sparse  supply,  and  this  demand  is  rapidly  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  tnat,  unless  it  ^hall  be  supplied  from  other  sources, 
the  price  of  slaves  -^ftill  soon  become  so  exorbitant,  and  the 
need  for  their  labour  so  urgent,  that  their  accumulation  and 
concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few  will  be  the  unavoidable 
consecjuence,  and  thereby  a  monopoly  of  slave  labor  will  bo 
established,  whether  designedly  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no  dif- 
ference, eminently  dangerous  to  the  institution  itself.  Indeed, 
the  price  of  negroes  has  already  reached  that  point  which  is 
beyond  the  means  of  small  planters,  and  thev  cannot  afford 
to  invest  their  small  amounts  of  spare  capital  in  a  species  of 
property  that  may  be  swept  away  by  the  diseases  of  the  cli- 
mate— ^perhaps,  the  very  next  week  after  its  purchase — and 
thus,  in  the  loss  of  one  negro  fellow,  a  three  years'  saving  is 
ffone  with  him.  From  two  different  and  important  points  in 
fliis  State,  as  evidence  of  what  we  have  stated,  we  give  the 
following  authentic  accounts  of  the  ruling  prices  of  slaves, 
and  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  are  about  the  same  in 
the  other  cotton  States: 

From  the  ZotUtiana  Dwioerat,  July  20th, 

PRIOIS  OF  SLAYSS  Df  RAPIDS8. 

At  the  Suceeaaion  Sale  of  the  Blaves  beloneiog  to  the  Minor  heira  of  S.  A.  and 
A.  X.  Baillio,  at  the  Conrt  Honse^  on  Saturday,  17th  inat,  long  sums  were  bid, 
as  follows : 

Mike,  aged  60  years,  brought $1 ,225 

Dick,      "     86      ♦'  "       1,885 

Polly,     "     20      "  " 1,800 

Julianne,  aged  30  years,  and  two  children,  aged  respeo- 

tiyely  6  years  and  1^  years,  brought 2,245 

Payments  in  three  installments^  1st  of  April,  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  with  in- 
terest after  maturity. 

There  was  a  family  of  six  other  negroes^  some  children,  sold  by  the  Sheriff, 
as  auctioneer,  for  $3,800  cash. 

We  saw  three  other  slaves  pass  at  private  sale  for  $4,000  cash,  making  alto- 
gether fifteen  slaves  that  changed  owners  on  Saturday  at  respectable  figures. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune^  Auguet  Bth, 

HIGH  PRICE  FOR  SLA  VIS  AT  SHERIFF'S  SALE. 

Seven  slaves  were  sold  by  the  Sheriff  yesterday,  under  orders  of  court,  and 
without  guarantee,  at  an  average  of  $1,588.  The  highest  price  was  paid  for 
Octave,  aged  about  26  years,  $2,050 ;  the  lowest  was  paid  for  Olivia,  $l,14a 
They  were  purchased  for  weU- known  prominent  families.  When  such  priees 
as  these  for  slaves  are  obtained  at  Shenff*s  sale,  two  things  are  clear — that  they 
are  in  strong  demand,  and  that  they  are  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  depreci- 
ated by  being  sold  by  the  Sheriff. 

It  is  evident  and  clear  that  the  demand  for  slave  labor  is 
urgent,  and  that  its  supply  is  a  necessary  and,  must  needs  be, 
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a  hiffhly  beneficial  policy.  Indeed,  should  this  supply  be  de- 
nied, and  a  continued  prohibition  kept  up  against  the  im^r- 
tation  of  negro  laborers,  as  is  now  unjustly  and  unconstitu- 
tionally enforced  by  Federal  authority,  the  evil  consequencee 
which  will  most  surely  follow,  in  a  few  yeare  more,  will  far 
outweigh  any  that  are  possible,  or  may  be  supposed  will  re- 
sult, from  any  material  and  well  regulated  supply  of  negro 
laborers  from  abroad. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  general  investigation  of 
this  important  question,  and  endeavor  to  present  facts  in  re- 
lation to  it  worthy  of  tiie  serious  reflection  of  the  Southern 
people.  We  need,  then,  more  and  cheaper  slave  labor  than 
can  now,  or  in  the  future,  be  procured  from  home  sources. 

First  To  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  the  cotton  and 
sugar  States,  the  more  fully  to  develop  their  agricultural  re- 
sources, in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  con- 
sumption of  their  staple  products. 

Second.  To  difi'use  it  more  generally  among  the  people,  and 
thereby  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  basis  of  slavery 
where  it  already  exists. 

Third.  To  expand  the  area  of  slavery,  by  supplying  ad- 
ditional territory  with  that  species  of  labor,  which,  alone,  is 
adapted  to  its  culture  and  development,  and  thereby  to  en- 
large the  circle  of  the  slave  States,  and  establish  the  equality 
of  the  South  within  the  Union. 

FiBST. — By  the  census  of  1850  the  aggregate  number  of 
slaves  of  all  the  slave  States,  amounted  to  3,204,313 ;  it  is 
estimated  that  in  1860  this  population  will  reach  4,000,000. 
We  do  not  believe  it  will  reach  that  number  if  we  mav  taie 
tiie  increase  in  Louisiana  since  1850  as  a  fair  standard  tor  the 
general  increase.  The  slave  population  of  Louisiana  in  1850 
amounted  to  244,985.  The  report  of  the  State  Auditor  to  the 
legislature  of  1858  puts  it  at  264,985 — ^an  increase  of  20,167,  or 
about  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  seven  years.  At  this 
average  increase  for  the  remaining  three  years,  and  we  shall 
have  a  slave  population  in  the  State  in  1860  of  about  272,000. 

The  slave  population  of  the  cotton-growing  States  has  in- 
creased less  rapidly  since  than  previously  to  1850,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  hiffh  prices  of  slaves  which  have  been  going 
up  regularly  since  uiat  time ;  and  owing,  also,  to  the  increase 
demand  for  their  labor  in  the  tobacco  and  wheat-growing 
States  of  the  South.  Li  the  eight  cotton  growing  States,  viz: 
South  Carolina,  Geor^a,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  ana  Texas,  the  total  number  of  slaves, 
male  and  female,  aged  fifteen  years  and  up  to  sixty,  whom 
we  class  as  Idborerd^  amounted  m  1850  to  933,886 ;  the  total 
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,  ^Ve  population  in  the  eight  States,  at  the    same  time, 
amounted  to  1,750,607 ;   up  to  1857,  we  compute  it  to  have 
increased  to  1 ,900,607,  which  will  proportionately  increase  the 
K  \  '  number  of  laborers  of  fifteen  to  sixty  years  to  1,013,905 ;  from 
\  0    this  number  we  may  safelv  deduct  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 
,    \j  from  those  otherwise  employed,  as  mechanics,  house  servants, 
and  other  labors  not  agncultural,  and  we  have  the  total  num- 
ber oi  Jiddrlaborers  of  the  cotton  States  for  the  year  1857,  at 
^  about  925,000  in  round  numbers,  which,  at  an  average  of  three 

-  and  one-third  bales  to  the  hand,  old  and  young,  male  and 

,  female,  gives  the  cotton  crop  of  that  year  at  3,083,000  bales; 

the  actual  crop  was  3,100,000  bales,  showing  the  correctness 
of  our  basis  of  estimation. 

The  slave  population  of  Louisiana,  in  1860,  of  244,809,  gave 
145,652  laborers,  male  and  female,  of  fifteen  years  to  sixty;  the 
increase  of  our  slave  population  up  to  1857  ^ves,  in  the  same 
ratio,  157,645  laborers  for  the  State ;  from  this  number,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  slave  population  of  New  Orleans  of  22,000,  or 
23,000,  we  deduct  the  proportion  of  11,000  as  laborers,  leaving 
146,645  for  the  balance  of  the  State ;  from  this  number  we 
must  now  deduct  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  those  other- 
wise employed,  and  we  have  in  1857  the  number  of  133,830 
actual  field-laborers  for  the  State,  male  and  female,  aged 
fifteen  up  to  sixty  years.  By  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor, 
-  abeady  referred  to,  the  returns  of  amount  of  lands  cultivated 
\in  the  State  from  all  the  parishes  but  four,  amounted  in  1857 
to  1,600,000  acres;  to  which,  add  100,000  more  for  \he  other 
four  parishes,  and  we  have  upwards  of  1,700,000  acres  culti- 
vated in  the  State  in  1857  by  133,830  field-laborers,  aged 
fifteen  to  sixty  years — an  average  of  about  thirteen  acres  to  the 
hand,  which  we  consider  very  full  cropping  when  we  class 
those  of  fifteen  and  sixty  years  as  full  field-hands. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  field  laborers  in  the  eight 
cotton  States  in  1857  amounted  to  925,000,  male  and  female, 
aged  fifteen  to  sixty  years ;  allowing  an  average  of  three  and 
a  naif  bales  to  the  hand,  and  we  nave  the  cotton  crop  of 
1857-58  as  estimated  in  this  way  at  3,237,600  bales ;  the  ac- 
tual crop  of  the  same  year  falls  short  of  these  figures  by  some 
100,000  bales,  although  the  year,  in  all  respects,  was  as 
favorable  as  usual.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  number  of 
negro  laborers  is  far  short  of  the  wants  and  demands  of  the 
cotton  and  sugar  States.  If  the  aggregate  slave  population 
shall  reach  4,000,000  in  1860,  the  proportion,  as  compared 
with  the  ratio  of  increase  up  to  1857,  for  the  eight  cotton 
States,  will  be  about  2,100,000 ;  this  will  give  about  1,120,273 
laborers  for  1860,  aged  fifteen  up  to  sixty  years  inclusive, 
male  and  female ;  from  which,  we  deduct  twelve  and  a  half 
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per  cent,  for  those  otherwise  employed,  and  we  have  for 
1860,  in  the  eight  cotton  States,  1,022,946  field  laborers,  and 
allowing  three  and  a  half  bales  to  each  hand,  and  we  have  the 
crop  of  1860,  with  a  favorable  year,  at  3,580,307  bales.  We 
will  venture  the  prediction  that  it  does  not  go  over  thoee 
figures,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  fall  below  them. 

The  increased  demand  and  consumption  of  cotton  have 
already  exhausted  all  previous,  surpluses,  and  now  overreaches 
the  production.  The  crop  of  1868,  to  1st  September,  (see  New 
Orleans  Price  Current,)  assumed  at  3,100,000  bales,  whilst  the 
total  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  same  time  amounted 
to  2,329,283  bales — an  increase  of  216,167  bales  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  crop  of  1867-'68  is  undoubtedly  an  average 
one ;  the  weather  or  season  for  its  growth  and  maturity  were 
averagely  favorable,  and  if  it  has  been  no  larger,  the  most 
reasonable  cause  is  die  want  of  more  labor  for  the  cultivation 
of  more  lands  in  cotton.  The  foreign  demand  upon  the  crop 
of  1867-'58,  ending  1st  September,  will  be  scarcely  suppliea, 
or,  if  fully,  tiien  our  home  demand  must  be  considerably 
diminished. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  immense  increase  in 
the  use  and  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years : 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  State*  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  ftn 
the  last  tfseniy  year». 

From  1886  to  1840 1,841,159,698  pounds.  « 

"      1841tol84fi 2,490.879,279       " 

"       1846tol860 2,494,463,884       " 

'*       1851tol855 3,424,502,072       " 

Single  year  1857 969,318,896       " 

Single  year  1858 1 , 056 , 1 80, 546       " 

Total  quantity  exported  from  the  United  8t€Ue$  to  all  eounirieefor  the  last  twenty- 
Jive  yearty  aefotUnos : 

From  1881  to  1885 1 ,695,970,409  pounds. 

"      18S6tol840 2,621,469,414       " 

"      1841tol845 3,448,767.674       " 

«*      1846  to  1850 8,651,086,817       " 

"      1851tol855 5,128,285,805       " 

The  general  European  consumption  from  all  countries  since 
1860,  has  increased  as  follows : 

In  1850 2,451,000  bales. 

1851 2,618,000  " 

1852 8,112,000  ** 

1868 8,013,000  " 

1854 8,116,000  " 

1855 8,316,000  " 

1856 3,673,000  ** 

The  European  supply,  from  other  countries  than  the  United 
States,  is  not  increasing  at  this  time ;  in  fact,  the  supply  from 
those  sources  in  1868,  is  estimated  at  200,000  bales  less  than 
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in  1S57;  and  nDless  there  shall  be  a  snpply  of  more  labor  to 
increase  the  production  in  the  United  Btates,  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  Europe,  it  will  necessarily  force  renewed  perseve- 
rance and  most  strenuous  eflforts  to  produce  a  supply  m  other 
countries  which  may  ultimately  prove  successnil  and  of  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  cotton-crowing  interest  of  the  South. 
In  the  English  Parliament,  ol  this  year,  this  subject  was 
earnestly  discussed.  The  West  Coast  of  Africa  seems  to 
promise  more  favorable  prospects  than  India.  In  reference  to 
this  subject,  Lord  Palmerston  said : 

'I  We  eball  find  on  the  African  coast  a  most  valuable  «oarce  of  supply  for  the 
article  of  cotton,  which  is  essential  to  our  manufactures.  It  is  considerably 
nearer  to  us  than  India ;  its  cotton  districts  are  more  extensive ;  access  to  them 
is  more  easy ;  I  will  undertake  to  assert  that  our  commerce  with  that  coast  for 
this  all-important  article  will,  in  a  few  years,  prove  far  more  valuable  than 
that  with  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  the  North  American  States  excepted." 
On  the  same  occasion,  Sir  John  Pakington  held  this  language :  "  The  fact  is, 
that  we  are  looking  for  a  supply  of  cotton  from  Africa,  where  alone  we  can  ex- 
pect to  obtain  what  is  so  indispensable  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this 
eountry ;  this  end  we  can  achieve  only  by  crushing  the  slave-trade,  and  pro- 
tecting regular  industry  by  our  fleet" 

Mark  it,  there  are  two  purposes  here  distinctly  set  forth 
to  crush  the  slave-trade,  in  order  to  cut  off  from  the  South 
additional  negro  labor  for  the  production  of  cotton,  and  to 
use  that  labor  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  to  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  from  that  source  to  compete  with  tne  South- 
em  production  of  the  United  States.  The  great  policy  of  the 
cotton  States  of  the  South  is  so  to  regulate  the  production  of 
cotton,  in  sufficient  quantity,  in  quality  and  price,  as  to  be  able 
to  sujpply  the  world  against  all  competition  and  all  attempts 
to  produce  it  in  other  countries. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  since  1850 
ranges  as  follows : 

1849-*60. 448,000  bales. 

1860-'61 404,000  '* 

l«61-*5^ 608,000  '* 

1852-*68 671,000  «* 

1863-*64. 610,000  '* 

1854^*66 698,000  ^* 

1865-'66 694,000  " 

1866-'57 702.000  " 

1867-'68 824,000  " 

Showing  also  a  steadjr  increase  in  the  home  demand,  and 
though  not  so  rapid  as  m  Europe,  but  from  the  growing  and 
rapidly  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritories of  the  great  West,  will  soon  outstrip  and  run  far 
ahead  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  since  1851 ;  the  annual 
crop  stands  as  follows : 
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Crop  of  1851-'62 8,015,000  balea- 

**       185a-*68 8,362,000  " 

"       1853-'64 2,980.000  " 

"       1864-'56 2,847,000  " 

"    -vl865-*6e 8,627,000  •* 

"       1866-'57 2,940,000  " 

"       1867-58 8,100,000  " 

The  crop  of  1855-'66  is  apparently  greater  than  any  other 
year ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  some  250,000  bales  of  the  previous 

J  rear's  crop  was  kept  back,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
ow  water  of  all  the  upper  rivers,  and  added  to  the  crop  of 
1866-'56. 

We  have  seen  that  the  increasing  demand  and  consumptioii 
of  cotton,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  have  been 
rapidly  gaining  upon  and  exceeding  the  supply.  We  have 
estimated  the  crop  of  1860  upon  the  basis  of  our  calculation 
at  3,680,307  bales,  with  our  doubts  of  its  going  up  to  that 
mark,  for  the  very  best  reason  that  there  wifl  not  be  the  labor 
to  produce  it,  unless  the  year  is  extremely  favorable.  The 
home  consumption,  from  1860-'51  to  1855-'56,  increased  from 
400,000  to  693,000  bales ;  at  this  rate  of  increase  it  will  re- 
quire in  1860-'61,  1,000,000  bales  at  least  to  supply  the 
home  demand.  The  general  European  consumption  has  in- 
creased from  2,451,000  in  1850  to  3,673,000  bales  in  1856;  at 
this  rate  of  increase,  to  1860-61,  it  will  require  nearly  5,000,- 
000  of  bales  to  supply  the  general  European  demand,  and 
thus  will  stand  the  figures  in  1860-'61 : 

Oenerml  European demaDd,  say 4,900»000  bales. 

Home  demand. 1,000,000    '' 

Making  the  total  demand  at 5,900,000    " 

Estimated  crop  in  1860 S, 580, 000    *< 

Leaving  to  be  supplied  from  other  countries...  2,820,000    *' 
V  The  imports  into  Europe  &om  other  soils  in  1 856 
was  848,000;  in  1857, 1,006,000;  and  in  1858» 
850,000  bales;  in  I860, say 1,000,000    •« 

Leaving  a  dear  general  deficiency  from  all  soor- 
oesinl860,of 1,820,000    «* 

For  the  supply  of  this  general  deficiency  short  of  the  de- 
mand in  1860-'61,  the  cotton  States  of  the  South  must  be 
looked  to ;  but  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  supply  it  without 
the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it?  It  will  require  a  crop  of 
4,900,000  btdes  to  do  it,  which,  with  an  average  season,  will 
require  a  supply  of  at  least  350,000  additional  neld-hands,  at 
three  and  a  naif  bales  to  the  hand.  Where  are  they  to  come 
from?  Not  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  KentncKy;  negro 
laborers  are  too  valuabie  in  those  States  for  the  production  of 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be  dia- 
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posed  of;  they  are  all,  if  not  more,  needed  where  they  are, 
J     and  they  could   not  be    purchased  under  an   average  of 
$1,000  each,  and  at  an  agOTegate  cost  of  $350,000,000 ;  for 
recollect  they  are  field-hands  mat  are  wanted. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  uncultivated  lands  in  the  eight 
\  cotton  States  is  immense;  their  area,  in  square  miles,  is 
575,000,  and  they  contain  over  868,000,000  of  acres,  but  a 
■very  small  proportion  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  A  vast 
extent  of  Soutnem  soil  of  the  highest  fertility,  and  most  ad- 
"mirably  adapted  to  the  production  to  every  valuable  species 
of  agricultural  commodity,  yet  remains,  in  the  cotton  States, 
an  useless  waste  for  the  want  of  that  kind  of  labor  which  alone 
can  be  useful  for  its  cultivation. 
-  The  State  of  Louisiana  contains  29,715,200  acres  of  land ; 

how  much  of  this  is  uncultivatable  we  are  unable  to  say. 
By  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor  to  the  last  Legislature,  the 
number  of  acres  owned  cmd  tmcuZtivated  was  5,670,079.  In 
reference  to  these  lands  alone,  100,000  additional  African 
negroes  can  be  most  profitably  employed  in  Louisiana,  and 
gtill  leave  4,370,000  acres,  owned  and  uncultivated  in  the 
State,  besides  the  immense  quantity  of  public  lands.  Thus 
are  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  Soutli  cramped  and 
contracted ;  a  supply  of  needful  labor  prohibited  to  her  people, 
and  the  valuable  resources  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  States, 
together  with  the  necessary  development  of  their  vast  wealth 
and  power,  restricted  and  fettered  by  the  foolish  predjudice, 
hypocritical  cant,  short-sighted  and  false  policy  against  the 
importation  of  negro  laborers  from  abroad. 

feut,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  outset,  the  absolute  necessity 

of  an  increase  of  neffro  labor  is  already  forced  upon  us,  ana 

it  cannot  be  avoided,  except  at  the  hazard  of  more  serious 

injury  to  the  great  interests  of  the  South  than  could  possibly 

^  befall  her  from  any  other  cause.    The  people  of  the  cotton 

^  States,  seeing  and  feeling  the  shackle^hat  are  unjustly  thrown 

around  them,  will  speedily  deman^n^b^r  release,  tiiat  they 

shall  be  left  free  in  the  exercise  of 'those^ights  which  they 

^  have  never  alienated,  and  the  employment  of  those  means 

.    ^  which  shall  conduce  most  to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

Already  is  Europe  forced  to  endorse  the  demand  and  the 

^  employment  of  negro  labor.    The  Northern  States  will  soon 

find  it  necessary,  and  the  better  discretion,  to  second  that 

endorsement;  indeed,   their  greatest    interest  and  highest 

prosperity  are  inseparably  involved  in  the  employment  of 

negro  labor  in  the  South,  and  every  blow  they  may  attempt 

to  strike  against  it  falls  upon  their  own  vitality,  and  still  more 

exhausts  me  bread  and  raiment  of  their  existence,  whilst  it 

will  surely  hasten  the  day  when  the  slave  States  will  find  a 
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union  with  them  no  longer  tolerable.  The  Northern  people 
will  find  it  to  be  their  wisest  policy  to  sanction  the  demands 
of  the  cotton-growing  States  for  more  negro  labor,  and  to  aid 
them  in  the  acqidsition  of  more  slave  territory. 

Second. — To  diffv^e  negro  slavery  more  generally  among 
tfiepeojple^  and  ther^  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  its  basis 
wKere  %t  al/ready  exists. 

In  1850,  the  number  of  slaveholders  in  all  the  slave  States, 

with  a  white  population  of  over  six  millions,  was  347,525 ;  of 

this  number  68,820  held  but  one  slave  each,  and  105,683  held 

^     i    under  five  slaves  each — showing  that  174,503  slave  owners 

■^  \   held  but  8S5j869  slaves,  whilst  178,022  held  the  balance  of 

^^   '\  the  whole  slave  population — ^amounting  to  2,818,444. 

^  In  the  eight  cotton  States  the  number  of  slaveholders  ranges 

*  ^        as  follows : 

^  S.  Carolina,  No.  of  slaveholdere  25,696  of  which   9,656  hold  under  5  slaTes  ea«h. 

r  Georgia...       •*  •*  88,456        "        18,270"    5  each. 

Alabama..       "  " 


% 

■^•T 


uppi, 
Arkansas.. 


\  .^  Texas 


\ 


Florida. 


88,456 

tf 

18,270  " 

29,295 

«( 

12,941  ** 

28,114 

«( 

9,886  " 

5,999 

« 

8,884  « 

7,747 

u 

4,575  ** 

8,520 

u 

1,690  " 

\  -  In  Louisiana,  with  a  white  population,  in  1860,  of  255,491, 

^  :         and  a  slave  population  of  244,809,  there  were  but  20,670 
^  >       daveholders;  of  tliis  number  4,797  held  only  one  slave  each, 
,     ^\        and  6,072  held  under  five  slaves  each — makiuff  10,869  who 
^  held,  in  all,  about  25,000  slaves,  and  9,801  who  held  the  bal- 

ance of  the  slave  population  of  the  State — ^amounting  to 
,   \  '  219,809.    Such  has  been  the  high  price  of  slaves  since  1850, 

^  that  the  number  of  slave  owners  in  the  cotton  States  cannot 

"^^  have  increased  but  slightly  up  to  this  time  ;  perhaps  the  only 

material  increase  has  been  by  the  immigration  of  slave  owners 
from  other  slave  States  to  the  cotton  States.  At  the  present 
high  prices  of  slaves,  the  number  ©f  slaveholders  cannot  be 
expected  to  increase  by  purchase,  as  purchases  are  now  most 
generally  confined  to  those  who  alreaay  hold  slaves,  and  more 
especially  to  the  larger  class  of  slaveholders. 

These  statistics  and  facts  require  no  comment;  every  in- 
telligent mind  must  see,  that  with  the  present  and  increasing 
deficiency  of  negro  labor ;  the  high  and  still  advancing  price 
of  negroes;  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  cotton  and 
sugar  over  the  supply,  or  the  ability  to  supply,  to  what  serious 
consequences  such  a  state  of  things  may  inevitably  lead,  un- 
less they  shall  be  corrected  by  wise  policy,  and  timely  and 
wholesome  legislation.  What  shall  that  policv  and  legisla- 
tion be  for  Louisiana  ?  There  is,  unquestionably,  no  design, 
or  purpose  in  any  one  to  build  up  a  slave  aristocracy,  or  a 
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V    ;^ '      monopoly  of  negro  labor :  but  those  natural  tendencies  which 

^        arise  from  such  a  state  of  circumstances,  in  relation  to  negro 

^        labor,  and  the  production  of  cotton,  as  now  present  themselves, 

j'        are,  most  certainly,  and  not  slowly  leading  to  such  results, 

contracting  an  institution  that  should  be  general  and  broad, 

to  a  more  diminutive  basis,  and  weakening  the  strengjth  of 

its  foundation.    When  we  reflect  that  in  Louisiana,  with  a 

white  population  of  over  300,000  at  this  time,  only  some 

12,000  holdShi  great  body  of  the  slave  population — say 

V\[  225,000  out  of  ^75^0  slaves;  with  this  disparity  regularly 

i-^         increasing,  th^  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  some  ade- 

i^  quate  policy  Aught  to  be  adopted,  which,  while  it  should  not 

*f -f  \         effect  the  nghts  and  privileges  of  any,  shall  more  generally 
^  diffuse  the  institution  and  extend  its  benefits  to  the  reach  of  a 

larger  number  of  the  people ;  and  there  is  no  class  of  our  citi- 
zens, we  are  confident,  wno  would  more  readily  urge  such  a 
policy  than  our  present  slaveholders  of  Louisiana,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  they  would  also  equally  participate  in  its 
benefits.  The  only  measures  that  we  can  now  see,  calculated 
to  effect  this  most  desirable  object,  are :  first,  to  reduce  the 
price  of  slave  labor  by  authorising  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  from  Cuba,  Brazil,  or  Africa,  so  that  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  citizens,  with  their  smaller  means,  shall  be  able  to  pur- 
chase and  supply  themselves  with  negro  labor;  second,  to 
exempt  one  slave,  to  each  and  every  person,  from  execution 
and  sale,  and  thereby  insuring  to  every  citizen  the  certainty 
of  holding  one  slave,  under  whatever  misfortunes  that  may 
befall  him,  and  to  encourage  others  to  possess  themselves  of 
at  least  one  or  more  slaves,  as  assistant  laborers,  either  as  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  or  as  mechanics.  Such  a  measure  could 
not  injure  the  rights  or  interests  of  any  one,  whilst  it  would 
benefit  thousands,  and  greatly  strengthen  the  institution  of 
slavery  everywhere. 

As  regards  the  first  of  the  measures  here  proposed,  the 
right  of  tne  State  of  Louisiana  to  authorize  such  importation, 
is  a  controverted  question.  "  With  a  vast  quantity  of  wilder- 
ness lands  in  the  cotton  States  yet  to  settle,  subdue,  and  im- 
prove; with  its  numerous  swamps  to  drain,  and  poor  uplands 
to  improve  and  enrich,  it  places  the  cotton-growing  industry, 
eflQterprise,  and  interest  of  the  South  in  an  unequal,  unjust, 
and  unnatural  position,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  negro 
laborers  adapted  to  the  work  of  such  a  climate."  In  our 
humble  opinion,  if  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  shall  deem 
it  proper  to  authorize  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  from 
foreign  countries  into  the  State,  there  is  no  power  that  can 
rightfully  prohibit  it.  But  such  Southern  editors,  as  they 
of  the  Kichmond  "/Sw^A"  and  ^^ Enquirery^  would  call  this 
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an  infamous  traffic — a  piracy ,'  but  the  people  will  not 
believe  it  to  be  so.  Would  a  Louisiana  planter,  in  going  to 
Havana,  and  purchasing  half  a  dozen  negroes  for  his  planta- 
tion, believe  mat,  in  so  doing,  he  was  any  more  guilty  of  an 
infamous  act  or  a  piracy  than  if  he  should  go  to  Hichmond 
and  do  the  ^ame  thing?  Indeed,  if  any  infamy  or  piracy  be 
attached,  in  either  case,  it  would  be  in  the  latter,  for  in  that 
case,  he  would  be  robbing  himadf  oi  his  own  rights,  and  at  a 
higher  cost.  The  African  slave-trade  was  not  piracy  previoBS 
to,  or  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  up  to  1808 ; 
that  Constitution  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  create^  or  de- 
clare, new  piracies^  but  simply  to  define  and  punish  piracy. 
Define  cannot  mean  to  create^  to  make  new  things  /  and  if 
Congress  had  no  power  to  declare  the  slave-trade  as  piracy 
for  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
from  whence  has  it  derived  that  power  since  ?  We  hardly 
think  that  any  sound  Virginia  statesman  will  sanction  this  act 
of  Congress  as  constitutional ;  certainly  most  unjust  and  op- 
pressive to  the  slave  States. 

The  power  over  negro  slavery,  with  all  its  appertaining 
rights  as  property,  is  reserved  to  each  State,  to  be  exercised 
as  their  own  discretion  may  authorize  and  direct.    There  it 
no  power  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  over  negro  slavery, 
eitner  inside  or  outside  its  territorial  limits ;  whilst,  at  the  sanoie 
time,  it  is  bound  to  protect  it  as  a  common  right  of  its  citizens 
wherever  it  finds  it  in  their  possession,  as  any  other  property. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  his  great  decisi<Hi 
upon  this  question,  says :     "  The  only  two  provisions  (of  the 
Q  Constitution)  which  point  to  them,  and  include  them,  treat 
-'    them  2i&  property^  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
J  protect  it."    The  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  has  lately  decided 
%    to  the  same  eflfect.    No  other  authonty  beyond  mese  two 
>>.  provisions  can  be  constitutionally  exercised  by  the  Federal 
T  Government  in  reference  to  slavery;  and  the  State  of  Louisi- 
^    ana  has  the  full  and  clear  right  to  authorize  its  citizens  to  im- 
^    port  negro  slaves  from  Cuba  or  Africa  under  such  regulationB 
as  it  may  deem  proper  to  make,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right  to  interfere  for  any  other  purpose,  tlian  ixy  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  owners  in  such  slave  property. 

TfflRD. — To  expand  the  area  of  slavery^  hy  supplying  addi- 
tional territory  \pith  that  species  of  labor^  which^  mons^  is 
adapted  to  its  eutHire  rtnd  deodopmenty  and  therSy  to  enlnrM 
the  circle  of  the  slave  Stales^  and  establish  the  equality  of  tm 
South  within  the  Union. 

Tlie  policy  of  acquiring  additional  southern  territory,  that 
requires  negro  labor  for  its  culture  and  development,  in  order 
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to  extend  the  area  of  slavery  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  the 
slave  States,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  necessity,  and  meets  the 
general  ajpproval  of  the  Southern  people ;  indeed,  it  is  regarded 
aa  a  settled  and  vital  policy  that  cannot  be  abandoned,  or 
permitted  to  remain  dormant  and  inactive.  The  acquisition 
of  Cuba,  where  slavery  already  exists,  will  give  important 
Btren^h  to  the  South,  and  vastly  enlarged  benefits  to  her  com- 
mercial interests  as  well  as  to  the  whole  Union,  and  upon 
which  the  regeneration  of  Hayti  may  soon  follow ;  yet,  with 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  the  South  will  only  have  made  an 
important  step  towards  her  future  greatness  and  power.    The 

feat  eye  of  the  South  has  become  steadily  fixed  upon  Central 
merica;  it  sees  there  a  vast  extent  of  territory  yet  in  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  its  native  growth — ^a  soil  yet  untilled,  as  fer- 
tile as  God's  earth  can  be,  that  will  yield,  in  abundance,  all 
the  tropical  and  staple  productions  tnat  can  add  wealth  and 
luxury  to  mankind,  but  with  a  climate  that  renders  negro 
labor,  alone,  absolutely  necessary  for  its  cultivation — and  me 
development  of  its  ricn  agricultural  resources,  some  idea  of 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  statement  of  facts 
recently  given  by  the  British  consul,  G.  H.  Foote,  Esq.,  at 
San  Salvador,  who  has  long  resided  in  the  State,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  raising  cotton  and  coffee.    He  says : 

''I  am  planting,  according  to  my  capital,  slowly,  and  enrely^both  coffee  and 
cotton.  The  cotton  of  this  country  is  of  a  beautiful  fibre,  short  staple,  but  as 
fine  as  silk.  In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  seen  such  a  fine  staple  as  that  in 
a  parcel  grown  near  Izalco.  My  own  smaU  crop  is  not  a  bad  specimen,  although 
grown  between  my  coffee  trees.  On  some  of  the  shrubs  1  counted  ninety  to 
one  hundred  bolls. 


of  sun,  the  rains  never  drown  or  injure  the  plant  This  continues  unfil  about 
the  end  of  the  month  of  November,  when  the  rains  cease  altogether,  the  boU 
bursts,  and  the  cotton  shows  itself<*-fine,  white,  and  unsullied.  Nature  has 
done  all  for  Central  America — man,  nothing  as  yet ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a 
country  so  blessed  in  climate  and  productiveness  can  remain  much  longer  un- 
known to  the  world." 

Nicai^gua,  Mnsquito  and  Honduras,  which  join  and  form  a 
compact  and  immense  area  of  uncultivated  territory,  some 
honored  million  of  acres,  can  never  be  successfully  cultivated 
e?:cept  by  ne^ro  labor.  Nicaragua  will  make  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  wealthy  affricultural  slave  State.  The  larger  portion 
of  it  consists  of  plains  and  gentle  slopes  of  fertile  soil,  emi- 
nently favorable  to  agriculture,  but  very  slightly  cultivated* 
Com,  rice,  beans  and  plantains  are  raised  in  great  abundance; 
its  staple  products  are  cotton,  su^,  coffee,  tobacco  and  indi- 
go, both  climate  and  soil  being  highly  adapted  to  tlieir  growth 
m  abundance  and  perfection.  iTicaragua  contains  about 
80,000,000  of  acres,  a  little  larger  than  Louisiana,  and  the  total 
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amount  of  her  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo 
and  all  others,  toffether,  amount  only  to  some  $900,000  an- 
nually. What  a  field  for  the  successful  and  beneficial  em- 
ployment of  negro  labor !  With  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoua- 
ana  negro  laborers  gradually  introduced  into  Nicaragua, 
regulated  and  applied  to  agricultural  labor  by  Soutibem  plant- 
ers, it  would  soon  become  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
wealthy  of  the  slave  States. 

Musquito  is  yet  entirely  an  Indian  country ;  its  limits  are 
not  fully  assertained ;  it  lies  north  of  Nicaragua,  along  tho 
gulf,  or,  more  properly,  the  Caribbean  coast,  and  contains  not 
less  than  20,000,000  of  acres,  two-thirds  the  size  of  Louisiana. 
The  soil  of  the  whole  country  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  highly 
adajjted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  and  other 
tropical  products.  A  hundred  thousand  negro  laborers  would 
make  Musquito  a  slave  State  of  considerable  importance. 

Honduras  is  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  States;  it 
lies  adjoining  north  and  west  of  Nicaragua  and  Musquito, 
and  contains  over  45,000,000  of  acres,  with  a  varied  soil  adapt- 
ed to  all  the  staple  tropical  productions,  but  very  partially 
and  indifferently  cultivated.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this 
State,  in  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  is  said  to  be  consider- 
able. The  value  of  its  exports,  of  all  kinds,  amount  only  to 
about  $750,000  annually,  and  this  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
need  of  a  vigorous  Southern  population  and  negro  labor  to 
make  it  a  slave  State  worthy  of  the  South.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  further  speculate  upon  Central  America; 
the  South  has  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  ac- 
quired by  her  people  and  annexed,  the  better;  but  the  pro- 
fi  cess  which  shall  "Americanize"  it,  must  also  Southernize  it. 
""^  Let  that  process  be  looked  to. 

We  need  not  now  look  to  the  future  of  Mexico ;  suflBicient 
unto  the  day  is  the  great  work  already  laid  out  before  us  and 
necessary  to  be  accomplished,  and  wmch  demands  the  united 
energies  and  efforts  of  the  Southern  people.  Mexico,  with 
the  diaracter  of  her  population  and  the  backward  stage  of 
their  civilization,  is  yet  too  large  ever  to  be  stable  and  per- 
manent in  her  government:  her  people  are  yet  ignorant  and 
incapable  of  self-government,  ana  Ae  larger  the  extent  of  her 
territory,  the  more  of  anarchy  and  comusion  prevails,  and 
the  less  her  ability  to  rule  her  people.  One  resolute  Soutibem 
man,  vdth  military  skill  and  statesmanship,  at  the  head  of 
'  fifteen  hunctfed  men,  from  the  Southern  States,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  would  create  order  and  harmony  out  of  chaos  and 
-  confusion,  establish  regulated  libertv,  with  a  free  and  perma- 
nent government,  spread  the  mantle  of  peace  over  that  dis- 
tracted land,  and  insure  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
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piness  to  its  people.  We  wonld  barely  intimate,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon,  and  Cohahuila,  embrace  a 
most  extensive  and  desirable  territory  for  negro  labor. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  slave-trade,  onoe 
reopened,  would  flood  the  country  with  miserable  Africans, 
&c. ;  this  idea  is  so  preposterous  and  absurd  that  it  scarcely 
requires  notice.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  1808,  or  from  1790  to  1808,  when  nearly  all  the 
States  held  slaves,  and  the  "  infamous  traffic^^  was  not  only 
free,  but  protected  by  the  Government — a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years — only  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  were  im- 
ported in  all  that  time ;  and  the  whole  number  ever  imported 
into  the  country  previously,  and  including  the  period  just 
named,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand. 
It  has  been  seriously  asked,  "  if  one  hv/ndred  th(msand  slaves 
mi^ht  not  be  imported  into  a  single  State  in  one  year?  What 
an  idea?  At  the  low  price  of  $300  each,  it  would  require  an 
investment  of  thirty  million  of  dollars ;  the  whole  eight  cot- 
ton States  would  not  have  that  mnch  spare  capital  to  invest  in 
slaves  for  three  years  put  together.  Suppose  the  eight  cotton 
States  wanted  a  hundred  thousand  additional  negro  l^iborers 
each,  which  they  will  actually  require  by  1865,  these,  at  $300 
each,  would  require  an  investment  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
million  of  dollars,  and  a  fleet  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
vessels,  of  three  hundred  tons  each,  and  making  two  trips  in 
one  year,  to  import  them."  But  why  dwell  upon  this  absurd 
idea  of  flooding  the  country  with  these  negro  laborers  ?  It  is 
like  all  other  trades,  it  requires  capital  to  carry  it  on,  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  law  of  all  other  trades ;  that  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  profits  that  may  justify  it.  Besides,  the 
States  have  the  whole  control  of  the  matter,  each  for  itself; 
and  either  one  may  forbid  the  importation  of  a  single  negro 
within  its  border,  if  it  shall  so  determine,  or  import  whatever 
number  it  may  want. 

Again ;  there  is  a  species  of  immorality,  even  infamy,  at- 
tempted to  be  associated  with,  and  thrown  around  the  trade 
in  African  negroes.  This  first  originated  in  English  philan- 
thropy, which  is  always  governed  by  English  interest,  and  she 
is  far  more  philanthropic  about  it  now  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause her  interest  is  more  seriously  threatened  by  it.  Eng- 
land sees,  very  clearly,  that  if  the  slave-trade  is  open  to  the 
cotton  States  of  the  South,  it  will  have  the  certain  effect  of 
cutting  off  her  own  supply  of  neero  labor  for  western  Africa, 
and,  ot  consequence,  sne  will  not  oe  able  to  compete  with  the 
Southern  States  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  Whilst  the  Southern 
planter  is  in  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  African  negro 
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labor,  England  cannot  expect  to  procure  it  bo  cheap  as  she 
now  does,  or  at  such  reduced  prices  as  would  justify  her  in 
attempting  to  produce  that  supply  of  cotton  for  whicn  she  is 
now  compelled  to  look  to  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
wonder  then  at  the  extrenae  anxiety  and  vigilance  which  Eng- 
land now  manifests  in  reference  to  the  slave-trade ;  there  is  a 
deeper  interest  than  either  morality  or  philanthropy  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  England  has  no  objection  to  the  employment 
of  African  labor  as  long  as  she  can  monopolize  it  on  her  own 
terms,  for  little  or  nothing ;  but  when  Southern  planters  desire 
to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  this  labor,  all  at  once  the 
slave-trade  becomes  most  horrid  and  infamous,  and  must  be 
exterminated  by  all  means;  and  even  in  the  slave  States  them- 
selves, these  English  denunciations  and  this  English  morality 
are  re-echoed  and  imitated  with  that  hypocritical  sanctity  that 
would  astonish  Belzebub  himself. 

The  neffro  of  Africa  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  great  pur- 
pose whicn  is  evidently  designed  for  him  in  his  creation :  all 
the  efforts  to  enhghten,  improve,  and  raise  him  above  hia 
natural  condition  and  the  order  of  his  creation,  have  utterly 
and  hoDelessly  failed,  save  only,  and  preciously  little,  by  that 
one  ana  single  means,  slavery,  the  purpose  of  his  creation. 
The  mysterious  designs  of  God,  in  his  great  creation,  are  hid- 
den treasures  to  mankind,  until  He,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
shall  develop  them  to  his  creatures  when  the  time  and  the 
hour  shall  require  it.  In  the  very  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  African  negro,  he  is  fitted  only  for  slavery,  and  slavery 
for  him  ;  impervious  to  the  burning  suns  and  miasmas  of  the 
tropics,  hardy  and  enduring,  docile  and  manageable,  ignorant 
ana  timid  with  the  natural  instinct  of  his  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence, he  takes  to  his  natural  element  of  slavery  with  that 
alacrity,  cheerfulness,  and  submission,  that  marks,  unerringly, 
the  purpose  of  his  creator.  That  jjreat  purpose  is  now  heme 
unfolded  and  developed,  and  the  civilized  world  will  see  ana 
feel  its  truth.  Africa  was  designed  to  supply  that  great  field 
of  labor — ^which  is  to  clothe,  and,  in  a  great  extent,  to  feed  the 
world;  to  develop  the  mighty^  wealth  that  lies  buried  in  the 
vast  and  rich  soil  of  the  tropics,  where  the  white  man  fleeth 
from  toil  for  his  life,  and  the  poor,  puny  attempts  of  crazy 
men  and  fanatics  to  subvert  this  srand  design  of  the  creator, 
sinks  down  into  that  utter  infiignincance  that  can  only  be  con- 
ceived of  or  imagined,  in  the  ridiculous  idea  of  a  contest  be- 
tween a  whining  abolitionist  and  the  Great  God,  to  change 
the  order  of  his  creation. 

Respectfully,  your  fellow-citizen, 

EDWAED  DELONY. 
Clinton,  La. 
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ART.  n -THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH,  AHCIENT  ART,  AND 
MODERN  PROGRESS. 

Wb  were  Btanding  near  the  Capitol,  a  short  time  since,  ad- 
miring its  ^ndenr,  its  beauty,  and.  its  magnificence,  and 
reflecting  with  pride  on  the  greatness  of  onr  country  which 
already  required  additions  to  the  building  larger  than  the 
original  structure.  Additions  which,  even  if  they  somewhat 
mar  the  symmetry  of  the  building,  will  more  than  compensate 
for  any  want  of  harmony  of  proportion  in  the  historical  asso- 
ciations which  they  will  always  excite  in  the  mind.  The 
original  building  is  of  coarse  free-stone,  and  its  architectural 
construction  comparatively  plain.  The  vast  wings  that  have 
just  been  added  are  of  fine  marble,  and  all  the  workmanship 
most  costly  and  elaborate.  But  a  sudden  feeling  of  mortin- 
cation  passed  over  us  when  I  reflected  here  are  displayed 
American  growth,  American  wealth,  American  handiwork, 
but  there  is  no  American  thought  here — ^that  is,  all  Greek — 
it  is  a  Grecian  Capitol  reared  in  America.  Architecture  has 
undergone  no  improvement  for  two  thousand  years ;  and  the 
doquence  that  oft  reverberates  within  the  magnificent  Halls 
of  tnis  Greek  structure,  is  but  an  unconscious  attempt  to  imi- 
tate Grecian  models.  Demosthenes  is  still  the  great  master 
of  oratory  J  we  say  "  A^  tV'  because  he  yet  lives  with  us  in 
his  Phillipics.    He  might  well  have  exclaimed  with  Horace, 

Homer  is  the  father  and  the  greatest  of  poets :  he  has  been 
imitated  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  but  never  equaled. 
The  Greek  tragedians  excel  all  others,  unless  Shakspeare  be 
an  exception.  Pindar  and  Horace,  as  writers  of  odes,  are 
incomparably  superior  to  any  of  the  modems.  In  historical 
composition,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  livy,  Tacitus,  and  many 
others  of  the  ancients,  are  the  masters  from  whom  the  moa- 
ems  learn  their  art.  The  Greeks  surpassed  all  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  no  doubt  in  painting 
also.  Here  has  been  no  advance,  no  improvement,  in  the 
science  of  politics,  of  ethics,  of  economics,  of  pure  meta- 
physics, or  of  logic,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  one  of 
the  fruits,  and  best  fruits,  of  the  social  and  political  reaction, 
which  is  now  progressing,  will  be  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Aristotle.  The  pretended  discoveries  of  Bacon,  in  the  art  of 
logic,  was  but  the  giving  names  to  thincs,  that  every  one, 
who  reasoned  at  all,  had  been  practising  mroughout  all  time. 
What  Butler  says  of  rhetoric  is  equally  true  of  logic : 

"For  all  the  Rhetoricians  rules 
Bat  teach  to  name  his  tools." 
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Though  "  reading  and  writing  (do  not)  come  by  nature/* 
the  art  of  reasoning  does ;  and  tnere  is  not  a  county  court  in 
the  Union  at  whose  bar  there  is  not  a  better  practical  logician 
than  Bacon  or  Ajristotle. 

In  medical  science  and  in  apiculture  the  world  seems  to 
have  been  stationary  for  two  thousand  years;  for  crops  have 
not  improved,  the  implements  of  agriculture  scarcely  changed 
at  all,  and  the  labor  of  farming  and  of  rearing  agricultural 
products  has  not  been  lessened.  We  have  no  reliable  evi- 
dence that  human  mortality  is  less  now  than  in  the  days  of 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

Whilst  we  were  indulging  (for  melancholy  is  often  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  idle  man)  in  rather  gloomy  refiiecticms  on  this 
immobility,  if  not  retrogression  of  mankind  in  all  the  field  of 
art,  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  reached 
us,  and  suddenly  gave  a  new,  hopeful,  and  triumphant  turn 
to  our  thoughts.  J3y-the-by,  we  would  here  remark,  that  the 
swelling  pnde  and  exultation  felt  and  expressed  by  hi^h  and 
low,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  each  one  had  participated  m  this 
grand  achievement,  is  a  phenomenon  that  speaks  well  for  hu- 
man nature,  shows  an  innate  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of 
mankind,  and  seems  to  say,  ^^  why  man  has  done  this  glorious 
deed,  and  I  am  mam,r^ 

When  our  surprise,  our  wonder  and  exultation  had  some- 
what cooled  down,  we  begun  to  ask  the  question,  oui  bono  f 
What  good  is  to  come  of  all  this?  Have  not  all  the  mighty- 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  physical  science  and  mechanical 
construction  of  modem  times  but  increased  the  distinction 
and  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  toili^  millions?  Kol 
(the  mought  flashes  across  my  mind.)  ^^SH  the  other  day 
these  improvements  and  these  inventions  had  that  effect  Bat 
within  a  few  years  past  the  rich  fruits  of  modem  process  have 
descended  to  the  masses.  Starving  Ireland  has  been  sud- 
denly relieved  of  a  redundant  population,  and  she  is  starving 
Ireland  no  longer.  Germany  is  annually  sending  out  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  her  industrious,  intellectual,  but  once 
dense  population,  to  new,  fertile,  unoccupied  lands,  that  in- 
vite the  hands  of  the  husbandmen.  Our  West  is  filling  up ; 
swarms  of  immi^ants  are  settling  on  our  whole  Pacific  coast ; 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  no  longer  idle  wastes ;  the  great 
continent  of  New  Holland,  in  fine,  all  the  vacant  spaces  of 
the  earth  are  opening  their  bosoms  to  receive  and  to  cherish 
the  destitute  and  the  oppressed.  The  excess  of  toil,  and  the 
incubus  of  poverty,  which  have  made  life  with  the  masses  in 
western  Europe  but  one  prolonged  agony,  are  about  to  give 
way  to  happier  times.  These  mighty  results  are  all  the  fruitB 
of  new  discoveries  in  physical  science,  of  new  inventions  and 
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mechanical  contrivances — ^in  fine,  of  modem  progress.  The 
compass,  the  merchant-ship,  the  steam-ship,  the  railroad,  the 
ateam-car,  the  cheap  and  rapid  mail,  and  that  lightning  mes* 
senger,  the  telegraph,  combine  to  keep  together  those  whom 
they  but  seem  to  separate.  The  steam-ship  and  the  steam-car 
will  in  vain  convey  us  from  coimtry,  from  friends,  and  from 
kin,  to  the  far  off  antipodes ;  for  the  telegraph,  witn  lightning 
speed,  will  bring  country,  friends  and  En  to  our  door.  But 
for  modem  facihties  of  intercommunication  of  ''  hearing  from 
home,"  there  would  be  much  less  emigration.  So  eminently 
social  is  man's  nature,  that  there  is  at  all  times,  in  civilized 
conmiunitiee,  that  intercommunicate  much  more  sameness  of 
thought,  and  of  feeling,  than  the  unobservant  and  the  un- 
learned are  aware  of.  We  think  it  is  hardly  chimerical  to 
predict — ^looking  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  telegraph,  and 
especially  to  this,  its  last  and  greatest  triumph — that,  ere  long, 
it  will  become,  with  its  thousand  ramifications,  the  nervous 
system  of  the  earth,  and  will  so  bind  men  together,  that,  in 
a  great  degree,  one  thought  and  one  feeling  shall  fill  all 
minds  and  pervade  all  bosoms;  at  least,  it  cannot  but  be- 
come a  mighty  agency  in  diffusing  civilization  and  preserving 
peace. 

Modem  progress  excels  ancient  art  The  modems  are  far 
ahead  of  and  superior  to  the  ancients,  for  they  have  retained 
all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  arts  of  anticj^uity.  and  added 
vastly  thereto,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remind  tne  reader  of 
the  hundreds  of  labor-saving  machines  of  modem  invention. 
These  inventions  have  so  far  redounded  chiefly  to  the  advant- 
age of  the  wealthy,  but  no  doubt  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
all  will  show  their  benefits.  This  result  will  occur  so  soon  as 
the  dominion  of  capital  over  labor  becomes  less  rigorous  and 
exacting.  Emigration  to  new  countries,  in  a  ^eat  degree, 
relieves  the  labor  from  the  grinding  dominion  of  capital ;  for 
in  such  countries  labor  is  scarce,  in  great  demand,  and  well 
paid.  But  emigration,  where  it  is  extensive,  is  as  advantage- 
ous to  those  who  stay  at  home  as  to  those  who  stay  away ; 
for  by  lessening  the  number  of  laborers  left  behind,  it  begets 
an  increased  demand  for  labor,  competition  among  employers, 
and  higher  wages  and  constant  employment  for  operatives. 
We  have  taken  but  one  view  of  modem  progress,  and  that, 
as  connected  with  the  telegraph,  because  the  successful  lay- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  telegrapn  was  the  occasion  of  our  writing. 

It  is  very  fashionable  to  charge  the  present  age  with  being 
utilitarian  in  all  its  objects  ana  pursmts.  The  charge  is  in 
great  measure  true ;  but  we  think  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
are  in  ffreat  measure  owin^  to  the  fact,  that  after  two  thousand 
years  (^  arduous  and  contmuous  experiment,  the  world  has 
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discovered  that  if  the  ancients,  especially  the  Greek,  had  not 
attained  perfection  in  the  fine  arts,  tlie  j  had  at  least  approach- 
ed it  as  nearly  as  is  permitted  to  man.  (We  employ  the  term 
fine  arts  in  a  broader  sense  than  is  probably  justifiable,  for 
we  include  poetry  and  elocution  as  well  as  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  &c.)  Now  the  world  instinctively  'per- 
oeivmg  this  fact,  has  turned  all  its  efforts  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  study  of  the  physical  and  exact  sciences,  in  which  di- 
rection progress  and  improvement  seem  indefinite,  and  each 
step  of  progress  promises,  in  the  application  of  new  discove- 
ries, to  add  something  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man. 
The  ancients  scorned  to  employ  philosophy  for  purposes  of 
utility ;  they  valued  knowledge  only  as  an  intellectual  treas- 
^  ure.  The  modems  prosecute  and  employ  science  solely  for 
purposes  of  utility.  Knowledge  is  certainly  desirable  for  its 
own  sake,  for  it  confers  happiness  as  well  in  its  pursuit  as  in 
its  possession,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  sentiments  and  purify 
the  heart  of  its  possessor,  but  it  is  chiefly  desirable  as  a  means 
of  promotinff  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  mankind.  The 
utilitarian  philosopher  of  to-day  has  as  noble  and  elevated 
purposes  and  pursuits  as  the  most  abstract  dreamer  of  the 
old  Platonic  school. 

The  reader  will  be  sure  to  ask  himself  the  question :  And 
why  is  it,  that  whilst  such  wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  physical  and  exact  sciences,  and  in  their  application  to 
utilitarian  purposes,  has  nothing,  nay,  less  than  nothing,  been 
done  towaras  the  advancement  of  the  other  sciences  and  the 
arts?  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  doubt  and  diflScnlty,  and 
the  suggestions  which  we  shall  make,  by  wav  of  solution,  aie 
put  forward  with  much  hesitancy  and  diffidence  as  to  their 
^correctness. 

Poetrjr,  oratory,  and  historical  and  biographical  writing, 
3tave  chiefly  to  do  with  man,  his  passions,  Sections,  motives, 
und  pursuits,  and  with  external  nature — ^in  these  there  has 
heen  no  change  for  two  thousand  years.  Men  and  external 
nature,  as  they  now  exists  are  better  described  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament than  by  the  latest  poet  or  novelist  As  no  new  phe- 
nomena have  arisen,  or  can  arise,  there  is  no  chance  of  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  unless  some  one  should  arise  su- 
perior in  intellectual  capacity  to  the  ancients.  But  no  one 
has  appeared,  or  will  appear,  who  will  equal  them,  because 
the. simplicity  of  their  mode  of  living  gave  them  time  for 
concentrated  and  continuous  thought,  and  uninterrupted  at- 
tention. Homer  and  Milton,  two  of  the  greatest  poets,  were 
blind ;  and  probably  owed  much  of  their  greatness  to  their 
blindness,  which  enabled  them  the  better  to  absorb  their 
tiioughts  in  reflections  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote. 
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There  is  a  nsefnl  moral  in  the  small  house  of  Socrates  and 
the  tub  of  Diogenes.  They  wished  to  exclude  all  bores  and 
troublesome  visitors,  who  would  interrupt  their  philosophical 
studies,  break  their  chain  of  thought,  and  divert  their  atten- 
tion. Modem  discoveries  and  inventions,  aided  by  the  resist- 
less caprices  of  fashion,  have  introduced  such  a  multitude  of 
artificial  wants,  that  half  of  the^time  of  most  men,  however 
rich,  is  employed  in  supplying  those  wants,  and  the  other 
half  haunted  with  plans  and  sdiemes  to  supply  them.  The 
greater  simplicity  of  the  lives  of  the  ancients  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  their  intellectual  superiority.  We  have 
unjpremeditatedly  anticipated  the  suggestions  we  intended  to 
ofier  on  the  want  of  progress  in  the  sciences  of  pure  Meta- 
physics, Politics,  Ethics,  and  Economics.  These,"  too,  have  to 
do  with  man,  his  habits  and  customs,  passions  and  propensi- 
ties, and  with  the  faculties,  organization,  and  operation  of  his 
mind.  Here  experience  has  added  nothing  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge — ^no  new  phenomena  have  appeared — ^for  man, 
to-day,  is  in  mind  and  body  as  like  man  of  three  thousand 
years  ago,  as  the  hens'  eggs  of  the  days  of  Pharoah  were  to 
those  layed  yesterday. 

In  medicine  and  agriculture  no  advance  has  been  made, 
because  the  secrets  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  health  and 
disease,  and  what  will  promote  the  one  and  prevent  the  other 
are,  and  ever  will  be,  hidden  from  mortal  ken.  New  diseases 
iq)pear  and  old  ones  disappear  both  in  the  vegetable  and 
ammal  kingdom,  and  none  can  account  for  their  causes,  their 
appearance  or  disappearance.  It  is  quite  as  much  as  the  phy- 
sician and  the  farmer  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the  changes. 
Medicine  and  agriculture  are  useful  and  necessary,  but  con- 
tinuous progressive  improvement  in  them  seems  hopeless. 
Often,  for  a  time,  great  progress  appears  to  be  made,  when 
suddenly  new  diseases  and  blights  appear,  which  prostrate 
and  destroy  both  men  and  crops,  and  baffle  the  skill  alike  of 
the  physician  and  the  farmer.  Architecture  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  the  world  has  agreed  that  in  the  whole  domain  of 
taste,  the  Greeks  are  to  be  copied  and  imitated.  Improve- 
ment is  hopeless,  because  there  is  no  attempt  to  improve,  but 
to  imitate.  No  one  reared  in  Southern  Europe  would  have 
invented  Gothic  architecture,  because  it  is  a  gross  violation  of 
Grecian  rules  of  art,  which  all  are  taught  to  revere  and  obey. 
Besides,  we  think,  that  Greek  architecture,  like  the  honey- 
comb, is  perfect,  and  that,  therefore,  although  new  combina- 
tions may  give  us  agreeable  varieties,  nothing  can  be  hoped 
for  more  beautiful  or  more  excellent  than  the  Ionic,  Doric, 
and  Corinthian. 
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Thx  following  exposition  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  Um 
District  of  Colambia,  and  is  given  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  from  the  ao- 
thoi<s  manoscripts,  as  other  articles,  pro  and  con,  have  been  given  by  us  upon 
this  recent  and  very  important  topic— SEnrroa. 

THE   PRESENT   STATE  OF  THE   AFRICAN   SLAVE-TRADE AN   BXPOSITIOS 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  ITS  CONTINUANCE  AND  PROSPERITTy 
WITH  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  MEANS  OF  REPRESS- 
ING AND  EXTINGUISHING  IT,  BT  RICHARD  8.  COXE,  LL.  D^  COUNSELOR 
AT  LAW,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

On  the  2l8l;of  April,  1868,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  an  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body, 
passed  on  the  19th  of  January  preceding.  By  that  resolution  the 
President  had  been  requested  to  communicate  any  information  in  his 
possession,  derived  from  the  officers  connected  with  the  American 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  from  the  British  or  French  gov- 
ecnments,  &:c^  concerning  the  condition  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  message  of  the  President  in  response  was  accompanied  with 
reports  from  Uie  Departments  of  State  and  the  Navy,  containing  seve- 
ral communications  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  information  thus  given,  although  highly  important  and  inter- 
esting, was  restricted  to  a  very  narrow  and  recent  period  of  time. 
The  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  would,  we  thinl:,  have  au- 
thorized a  reference  to  correspondence  of  a  remoter  date,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  exists,  among  the  archives  of  the  Navy 
Department,  reports  from  the  officers  in  command  of  the  African 
squadron,  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  all  substantially  relatinff 
the  same  story,  and  fully  corroborating  the  statements  now  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  The  papers  emanating  from  British  anthoritieB 
n^essarily  imply,  that  a  great  mass  of  information  exists  among  the 
archives  or  under  the  control  of  that  government,  which  would  tbxow 
a  broad  and  distinct  light  upon  this  interesting  subject 

The  African  slave-trade,  for  near  a  century,  has  excited  the  eamesA 
attention  of  Christian  philanthropists  and  statesmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Recently  it  has,  in  real  or  pretended  efforts  to  extirpate 
it,  assumed  an  importance  independent  of  its  original  character.  The 
measures  which  have  been  taken,  ostensibly,  at  least,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  African  slave-trade,  have — whether  from  a  misconception  of  the 
means  best  calculated  to  effect  that  object,  or  from  errors  in  the  exe- 
ontion — given  rise  to  proceedings,  not  only  involving  the  original  sub- 
ject in  new  complications,  but  threatening,  at  times,  results  of  the 
most  serious  character,  and  most  deeply  to  be  deprecated.  The  avowed 
object  of  Great  Britain  to  extinguish  the  African  slave-trade,  at  all 
hazards  and  by  any  means,  has  led  to  the  assertion  of  a  maritime 
right  of  detention  and  search,  which  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  an  unanimity  rarely  exhibited,  as  absolutely 
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refose  to  acknowledge.  It  is  belieyed  that  this  right  is  claimed  and 
certainly  exercised  in  relation  to  the  vessels  of  no  other  nation,  with 
the  sinffle  exception  of  the  United  States,  unless  snch  right  has  been 
expresdj  conceded  by  treaty.  We  never  hear  of  a  French  vessel,  or 
one  under  the  French  flag,  being  detained,  searched,  or  captured  as  a 
prijse.  This  distinction  renders  the  procedure  especially  galling  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  like  adding  insmt  to  wrong, 
and  we  certainly  regard  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  outrage.  How- 
ever we  may  abhor  this  traffic,  this  nation  can  never  recognize,  even 
as  a  means  to  the  suppression  of  this  stupendous  evil,  a  right  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power  to  accomplish  the  object  by  the  exercise  of 
a  right  claimed  by  it  to  invade  our  own  jurisdiction,  and  to  violate, 
what  we  apprehend  to  be,  our  national  dignity  and  independence. 
We  are  ready  to  pass  any  laws  to  suppress  this  trade  in  human  flesh — 
a  traffic  which  reduces  tne  Afirican  to  slavery,  consi^^im  to  all  the 
horrors  of  the  middle-passage,  and  places  him  andliis  posterity  in  a 
perpetual  position  of  the  most  hopeless,  helpless,  degraded,  and  cruel 
•ervitude^ 

We,  however,  entirely  concur  in  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by 
Lord  Stowell.    That  eminent  Judge  remarks,  that — 

^  ''No  natioD  lias  a  right  to  foree  its  way  to  the  liberation  of  AMoa  by  tramp- 
ling upon  the  independence  of  other  states,  on  the  pretence  of  a^  eminent  good, 
by  means  that  are  nnlaw^  or  to  press  forward  to  a  sreat  principle  by  break- 
ing through  other  great  principles  -which  stand  in  their  way." 

The  great  principle  which  we  assert  is  briefly  this;  that  to  every  na- 
tion appertains  the  common  duty  of  enforcing  and  obeying  the  law  of 
nations,  but  that  each  has  the  exclusive  right  to  compel  obedience  to 
its  own  municipal  laws  and  institutions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  two  governments,  are  sincere 
in  their  denunciations  of  this  odious  traffic,  and  would  willingly  adopt 
measures  calculated  effectually  to  suppress  it  It  has  been  stigmatized 
by  both  as  an  atrocious  crime,  and  both  have  denounced  it  in  their 
penal  codes  as  meriting  the  most  severe  punishment.  They  had,  each 
acting  in  its  separate  sphere,  enacted  the  most  stringent  laws  designed 
to  accomplish  this  result,  and  had  entered  into  mutual  stipulations,  bj 
the  treaty  of  1842,  to  maintain  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  A^ca  to 
enforce,  separately  and  respectively^  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of 
the  respective  parties^  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  was 
further  agreed,  that  the  two  governments  would  unite  in  all  becoming 
representations  and  remonstrances  with  any  and  all  powers,  within 
whose  dominions  markets  for  African  slaves  were  allowed  to  exist,  and 
would  urge  upon  such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing  such 
markets  effectually,  now,  and  forever. 

It  was  hoped  and  believed  by  the  two  distinmiiBhed  statesmen  who 
negotiated  tnis  treaty,  as  well  as  by  their  respective  governments  which 
ratified  it,  that  a  powerful  restraint,  if  not  an  absolute  stop,  would,  by 
these  measures,  be  put  to  this  nefarious  traffic.  Experience,  however, 
has  shown  that  no  mere  treaty  stipulations  or  legislative  enactments 
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can  execute  themselves  or  ensure  the  obsenrance  of  them  by  unprinci- 
pled men. 

The  administration  of  the  law  must  be  entrusted  to  subordinales 
not  always  vigilant  or  honest  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  and 
its  most  cautiously  guarded  provisions  may  be  violated  or  evaded  by 
individuals,  restraint  by  no  obligations,  human  or  divine,  and  stimu- 
lated to  the  criminal  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  by  the  all-powerful 
expectation  of  large  pecuniary  profit 

It  is  believed  mat  the  two  nations,  so  far  as  their  respective  gov- 
ernments are  concerned,  have  faithfully  performed  the  obligations  Siey 
had  assumed.  They  have  each  kept  up  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  they  have,  it  is  believed,  united  in  representations  to,  and  re- 
monstrances with,  the  powers  within  whose  dominions  markets  for  the 
African  slaves  existed. 

The  insufficiency  of  these  means  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  is 
but  too  apparent  and  is  universally  conceded.  The  slave-trade  not 
only  continues  to  exist,  but,  as  we  are  informed  from  various  auarters, 
may  be  said  to  flourish.  Despite  the  watchfulness  exhibited  bv  the 
GQstom-house  and  other  officers  in  the  home-ports,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  naval  forces  on  the  coast,  numerous  slavers  constantiy  accom- 
plish successful  voyages;  cargoes  of  their  unfortunate  victims  are 
transported  across  the  Atlantic,  and  notwithstanding  the  earnest  and 
repeated  efforts  of  the  two  governments,  are  almost  weekly  landed  in 
Cuba. 

The  unprincipled  avarice  of  the  slave-dealer  has  outwitted  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  diplomatist.  It  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all 
who  were  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  1842.  Spain, 
either  regardless  of  the  treaty  obligations  into  whidi  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  enter  for  a  high  pecuniary  consideration,  or  impotent  to  en- 
force tiieir  execution,  has  utterly  failed  to  perform  that  duty,  which, 
as  a  Christian  nation,  she  was  under  the  most  positive  obligations  to 
enforce,  and  to  which  she  had  solemnly  pledged  herself 

The  honest  opponents  of  this  odious  trade  have  witnessed,  with 
amazement  and  sorrow,  the  disappointment  of  all  the  hopes  which 
they  had  fondly  cherished.  The  inquiry  is  constantly  made,  to  what 
causes  is  this  fiulure  to  be  attributed  ?  How  has  it  happened  that  the 
results,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  follow  from  the  treaty  of  1842, 
have  not  been  realized  ?  That  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  sagacioua 
statesmen  and  real  philanthropists  have  been  so  utterly  baffled  ?  Have 
the  provisions  of  tnat  convention  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish  their  professed  object  ?  Have  thene 
been  defects  m  the  administration  of  the  law,  negligence  or  faithless- 
ness in  the  performance  of  their  duty  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
its  execution  was  entrusted  ?  Does  anything  remain  yet  to  be  done, 
in  either  aspect  of  the  case,  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
design? 

We  think  that  in  the  interesting  document,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded in  our  introductory  remarks,  much  may  be  found  responsive  to 
these  interrogatories.    Glimpses,  at  least,  are  furnished,  whicn  indicate 
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to  118  the  real  causes  of  the  &ilnre  whidi  all  acknowledge,  and  whidi 
all  good  men  sincerely  regret.  The  masterly  reply  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Cass,  in  his  communication  to  Lord  Napier,  of  the  10th  of  April,  1858, 
(p.  42,)  has  exhibited  very  clearly  some  of  the  points  which  are  sng- 
sested  by  the  papers  accompanying  the  President's  message.  General 
Cass  was,  however,  restricted  by  diplomatic  courtesy  ^m  that  full 
presentation  of  the  case  which  he  might  have  drawn  from  that  and 
other  sources.  It  shall  be  our  object  in  the  following  pages,  while 
following  the  track  which  the  Secretary  has  opened,  ^nd  passUnm 
cequis,)  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  dim  lights  thus  afforded,  and  with 
such  additional  aid  as  may  be  derived  from  other  quarters,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  deplorable  results,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  to  suggest  a  remedy  which  may  be  applied  to  the  dia- 


As  preliminary  to  this  more  immediate  purpose,  it  may  not  be 
deemea  altogether  inappropriate  to  advert  to  some  points  which  have 
been  suggested  from  different  quarters,  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  question. 

Various  and  sometimes  antagonistic  views  have  been  taken  bv  the 
different  individuals,  or  we  may  say  parties,  who  have  discussea  this 
interesting  subject — various  causes  have  been  assigned  to  account  fi>r 
the  fSftilure  of  the  experiment,  as  it  may  be  called.  It  is,  however,  ap- 
parent that,  in  the  assignment  of  these  causes,  extraneous  motives,  or, 
at  least,  fedings  and  prejudices  have  been  allowed  to  operate,  which 
not  only  mislead  the  judgment  by  raising  false  issues,  but  have  som^ 
times  produced  exacerbation  of  feeling  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  which  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
real  and  substantifd  points  of  inquiry.  In  this  case,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  the  parties  immediately  concerned  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  influenced  by  a  desire  rather  to  present  every  ground  of  self- 
eKculpation  and  to  cast  blame  on  others,  than  impartially  to  submit  to 
the  fair  examination  of  the  entire  case,  with  no  controlling  influences 
to  guide,  and  no  desire  to  exculpate  one  at  the  expense  of  another. 
This  is  a  too  common  inclination  in  all  controversies  in  which  cnmi- 
nality  and  consequent  responsibilities  are  assumed  to  exist  somewhere; 
and  the  respective  parties  seem  to  be  more  inclined  to  discover  or 
imagine  grounds  upon  which  to  inculpate  others,  than  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient justification  in  the  actual  truth  for  their  own  conduct 

Thus,  in  the  present  case,  we  perceive  among  our  cousins,  (as  they 
sometimes  call  us,)  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that,  without  ex- 
ception, every  diplomatist,  every  speaker  in  Parliament,  every  de- 
olaimer  at  the  hustings,  every  contributor  to  the  numerous  journals, 
concurs  in  attributing  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  African 
slave-trade  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  law,  the  negligence  or  imbecility 
of  the  American  Government  and  its  officials,  or  to  the  persevering 
activity  of  our  people  in  opposition  to  and  despite  the  professed  wishes 
of  that  government  It  is  intimated  in  no  very  measured  terms  that 
slavery  being  an  institution  actually  existing  among  us,  recognized  by 
our  Constitution  and  laws  as  one  which  is  entirely  m  accordance  with 
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the  ordinances  of  God,  the  pTecq[>t8  of  CknsAiamty^  the  obligations  of 
hnmanity,  and  thorooghly  incorporated  into  onr  very  national  policy 
and  feeling ;  the  trade  itself  by  which  Africans  are  originally  placed 
in  the  position  of  slayery,  cannot  be  held  in  such  entire  and  abBolote 
abhorrence  as  in  a  country  whose  erery  sentiment  is  hostile  equally  to 
its  existence  and  continuance ;  whose  laws,  and  the  {principles  upon 
which  those  laws  are  founded,  breathe  nothing  but  hostility  to  slavery 
in  every  form;  a  nation  which  proclaims,  with  what  is  sometimes, 
perhaps,  not  unjustly  thought  the  pharisaical  self-congratulation,  we 
thank  God  we  are  not  shmers  as  other  men,  or  even  as  this  publican, 
that  its  soil  is  too  sacred  and  its  atmosphere  too  pure  to  permit  under 
any  form  and  to  any  extent  the  simide  existence  of  slavery ;  that  as 
soon  as  the  wretched  slave  touches  the  hallowed  soil,  or  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  England,  his  manacles  disappear,  the  fetters  fall  from 
his  limbs,  and  he  stands  erect,  ^  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disinthrall- 
ed  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation.'^  Ever  since 
Ounan,  in  1794,  employed  this  eui^onions  phrase  in  one  of  his 
splendid  declamations,  it  has  been  m  substance,  if  not  in  its  precise 
terms,  embodied  in  the  language  of  England,  imbedded,  as  it  were, 
into  all  the  habitudes  of  thought  of  the  nation.  Of  late  years,  adopt- 
ed in  Exeter  Hall,  it  has  become  as  absolutely  an  article  of  religious 
as  of  political  faith.  So  entirely  has  this  sentiment  become  incorpo- 
rated into  the  very  substance  of  English  thought,  that  it  is  recognized 
almost  as  an  axiomatic  truth  among  large  claraes  of  the  British  nation, 
that  no  one  of  their  people  can  possibly  be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  countenancing  this  atrocious  crime  of  trading  in  human 
flesh  or  profiting  by  the  continuance  of  the  traffic.  The  l^al  guilt  of 
such  a  party  would  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  extinguished  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  more  heinous  offense  of  violating  by  such  enormity  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  infer- 
ence from  this  mode  of  reasoning,  entirely  conclusive  upon  many  minds, 
is,  therefore,  that  no  portion  of  the  guilt  of  the  present  African  slave- 
tcsde  is  attributable,  either  in  the  concrete  or  individually,  to  Greal 
Britain  or  her  subjects,  but  is  mainly  to  be  chained  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  leagued  in  feeung  and  in  jmncipk 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  operators.  England  has,  in  all  the 
ramifications  of  her  society,  frt>m  the  crown  to  the  peasant,  in  every 
sphere  in  which  public  opinion  is  either  created  or  manifested,  her 
Parliament,  her  judicial  tribunals,  her  pulpits  and  religious  associations^ 
her  popular  meetings  and  her  pr^  condemned  and  denounced  this 
nefiurious  traffic,  whUe  in  tiie  united  States  slavery  is  in  friU  vigor, 
recognized  by  our  laws,  advocated  by  our  statesmen,  defended  by  oar 
clergy,  and,  consequently,  the  means  in  which  this  cherished  institu- 
tion originated  cannot  be  severely  condemned  or  be  regarded  as  very 
repugnant  to  our  principles  of  morality. 

Starting  from  these  original  grounds,  assuming  these  as  undeniabk 
troths,  it  is  not  surprising  that  £e  real  merits  of  the  matter  at  present 
in  controversy  are,  if  not  wholly  lost  sight  of^  decided  in  advance ; 
that  whatever  of  investigation  into  those  merits  occurs,  is  conducted 
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nnder  the  mflnence  of  pre-existing  prejudices  and  of  a  forgone  concln- 
sion,  and  that  a  condemnatory  judgment  is  formed  and  pronounced 
before  the  evidence  has  been  examined  or  the  case  heard. 

It  does  not  comport  with  our  present  design  to  present  so  ample 
and  conclusive  a  reply  to  this  a  priori  argument  as  the  ease  admits. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  facts  are  too  familiar  to  require  much 
detail  in  such  an  answer.  On  the  other  side  they  would,  as  has  re- 
peatedly happened,  be  either  ignored  or  disregarded.  We  cannot, 
nowever,  foibear  presenting  a  very  brief  and  concise  view  of  the  an- 
tecedents in  the  history  of  the  two  countries  which  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  some  candid  inquirers,  and  which,  to  some  extent, 
suTOly  an  answer  to  the  argument  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

It  is  unnecessary  particularly  to  advert  to  our  colonial  history. 
While  subjected  as  we  were  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  we  possessed  no  ability  to  firame  our  own  laws,  but 
every  legislative  action  on  our  part  was  subordinate  to  the  superior 

Government,  and  amounted  rather  to  the  expression  of  our  wishes 
[lan  to  the  force  of  a  legislative  enactment  which  we  were  competent 
to  ordain  and  empowered  to  enforce.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
under  these  circumstances  several  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  did  pass 
laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves,  but  these  laws  were  wholly 
inoperative  untn  they  were  approved  l^the  competent  authority  in  Eng- 
land. Under  the  influence  of  the  political  and  mercantile  interests  of 
the  mother  country,  identified  with  the  slave-trade,  these  colonial  laws 
were  uniformly  vetoed.  Out  expressed  wishes  and  our  repeated  efforts 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic  were  overruled,  and  African  slaves  were 
forced  upon  the  Colonies,  despite  all  their  remonstrances,  by  the  abso- 
lute autnority  of  the  British  nation.  If  necessary,  numerous  facts 
might  be  adduced  from  our  Colonial  history  corroborative  of  this 
statement.  We  proceed  to  our  future  and  more  independent  action. 
Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  stmgffle,  be- 
fore we  had  absolutely  and  forever  thrown  off  the  British  yoke,  the 
Continental  Congress — which  possessed  no  actual  legislative  power,  but 
oould  only  operate  by  the  way  of  recommendation — as  early  as  April, 
1776,  passed  a  resolution  in  these  words :  **  Resolved^  that  no  slaves  be 
imported  into  any  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonic." — 1  Joum,  Cong^ 
•07.  This,  it  will  be  perceived  from  its  date,  was  anterior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1778,  Virginia,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  of  the  Colonies,  and  emphatically  at  the 
head  of  those  who  then  possessed  slaves,  passed  a  law  interdicting, 
under  very  severe  penalties,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  Com- 
monwealth by  land  or  water.  Every  slave  introduced  in  violation  of 
Uiis  law  was,  by  the  very  act  of  importation,  declared  fi^e. — 9  Hen. 
Siat,  471. 

The  language  of  this  law  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  precise 
to  include  any  importation  into  the  Commonwealth  from  even  a  sister 
colony ;  and,  under  its  provisions,  a  slave  could  no  more  be  intro- 
duced from  Maryland  or  North  Carolina  than  frt)m  Africa,  without  the 
act  being  followed  by  the  same  consequences  and  entailing  the  same 
penalties. 
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In  a  recent  number  of  De  Bow^s  Review  may  be  found  an  abstract 
of  the  laws  of  South  Caroliua  on  this  subject,  during  a  period  extend* 
ing  from  1698  to  1803,  even  more  peremptory  in  their  character  than 
the  Vii^nia  enactments.  See  De  Bow's  Keview  for  September,  1858, 
pp.  302,  303. 

Lej^slative  enactments  of  a  similar  chiu*acter  were  passed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  Colonies  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1780. 

Another  important  enactment,  anterior  to  the  formation  of  our  pre- 
sent Constitution,  and  characteristic  of  the  men  and  principles  which 
influenced  the  operations  of  our  Goremment  and  people,  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  In  July,  1787,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  Among  its  provisions  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes." 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  in  1789,  it  was  provided 
that  Congress  should  pass  no  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  si^h  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  permitted  the  same  prior  to 
the  year  1808.  Such  is  the  universally  recognized  interpretation  of 
this  clause  in  that  instrument ;  we,  therefore,  preferring  to  use  sucL 
interpretation,  have  not  quoted  the  precise  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  expressed  in  very  precise,  at  the  samo 
time  in  very  guarded,  terms.  The  word  slave  is  not  once  employed 
in  the  Constitution — ^though,  beyond  question,  it  is  implied.  Within 
the  period  limited,  the  General  Government  was  not  at  liberty  to  sel 
at  nought  the  laws  of  such  of  the  States  as  allowed  the  importation 
of  slaves— of  which  there  still  were  a  few — but  it  was  left  perfectly 
free  to  interdict  that  trade  in  every  other  particular.  When,  ther^ore, 
any  new  acquisition  of  territory  was  made,  any  new  State  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  constitutional  prohibition  did  not  apply.  The 
importation  of  slaves  into  Louisiana,  when  we  became  the  owners  of 
that  region,  was  promptly  interdicted  by  laws. 

Inasmuch,  also,  as  the  only  restraint  laid  upon  the  power  of  Oon- 
gress,  was  that  of  prohibitingtheimportation  of  slaves;  that  bodywaa 
left  perfectly  free  to  adopt  any  other  measures  calculated  to  suppress 
the  African  slave-trade.  As  early,  therefore,  as  March,  1794,  five 
years  after  the  Government  had  gone  into  operation,  a  statute  was 
passed,  entitled  ^*an  act  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  slave-trade 
from  ^e  United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  country."  The  provis- 
ions of  this  law  were  very  comprehensive  and  very  stringent.  It 
prohibited  the  building,  fitting,  equipping,  loading,  or  otherwise  pre- 
paring any  ship  or  vessel  wi&in  the  limit-s  of  the  United  States  (or 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  to  any  foreign  country, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  a  fine  of  two  thous- 
and dollars,  to  be  incurred  by  the  offender.  The  owners  of  foreign 
vessels  clearing  out  for  any  part  of  Africa,  or  suspected  to  be  intended 
for  the  slave-trade,  were  required  to  give  bond  that  no  one  should  be 
taken  on  board  to  be  transported  or  sold  as  a  slave  in  any  foieign 
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port  or  place  whatever;  and  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  Stales 
should  take  on  board,  receive,  or  tran9port  any  persons  for  the  pnrpoee 
0^  selling  them  as  slaves,  he  was  sabjected  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred 
dolUirs  for  every  person  so  taken  or  received  on  board.  Additional 
legislative  enactments,  designed  more  fully  to  carry  out  these  princi- 
ples and  more  effectually  to  guard  against  the  violation  or  evaaon  of 
them,  were  passed  in  the  ^ears  1802  and  1808. 

In  March,  1807,  in  anticipation  of  the  termination  of  the  constita- 
tional  restriction,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  by  which  the  import 
aiion  of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of 
January,  1808,  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  au- 
thority was  conferred  upon  the  President  to  employ  armed  vessels  to 
cruise  off  any  part  of  our  coast  where  violations  of  the  law  were  ap- 
prehended. Still  more  strin^nt  laws  were  enacted  in  1818  and  1890, 
m  furtherance  of  the  same  oDJects.  It  is  believed  that,  since  the  1st 
of  January,  1808,  the  law  has  proved  entirely  efficacious,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  the  importation  of 
African  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Another  im- 
portant feature  in  these  laws  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
notice.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  this  traffic,  and  the  severe  pecuniary  fines  to  which  the 
parties  were  subjected,  tiie  offense  was  now  denounced  in  our  criminal 
code,  stigmatized  as  piracy,  and  the  offenders  subjected  to  capital 
punishment  Nor  did  the  American  l^slation  stop  even  here.  In 
March,  1819,  even  a  further  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  President  to 
cause  any  of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  employed 
OQ  any  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  or  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  and 
to  seize  and  bring  in  for  adjudication  any  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  in  contravention  of  our  laws — on  condemnation  of  any  such  ves- 
sel, the  proceeds  of  the  same  to  be  divided  between  the  Government 
and  the  captors.  The  negroes,  &c.,  so  found  on  board  the  captuied 
vessels,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
safely  kept  and  transported  to  Afhca.  It  further  directed  that  a 
bounty  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  n^ro,  so  taken,  should  be  paid 
to  the  captors,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated to  carry  into  execution  the  provisions  of  this  law.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  have  omitted  any  particular  reference  to  the  act  of 
April,  1818,  on  the  same  subject,  and  carrying  out  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  accurate 
and  frtithfhl  history  of  the  public  proceedings  and  legislative  action  of 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade.  The  various 
enactments  of  our  State  and  Federal  authorities  have  been  rigidly 
enforced.  Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  against  offenders  when- 
ever they  have  been  detected,  and  punishment  has  uniformly  followed 
on  conviction.  It  thus  appears  that,  frx>m  an  earlv  period  in  our 
colonial  history,  it  was  the  policy  or  interest  of  tne  English  peo- 
ple and  government  to  force  upon  us  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Our 
control  over  this,  as  over  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  indeed  of 
industrial  occupation  of  all  sorts,  was  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
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and  restricted  within  the  narrowest  limita.  We  did  all  Chat  was  in 
oar  power  to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  class  of  persons  among 
us ;  Dut  every  act  of  every  colonial  legislatiirey  designed  to  accomplish 
this  object,  was  summarily  annulled  by  the  paramount  authority  <»  the 
Britnh  government  The  odious  tiafSc  was  carried  on  within  our 
own  borders^  and  we  were  powerless  to  prohibit  or  even  to  regulate 
it.  As  soon  as  we  were  liberated  from  these  restraints^  and  were  free 
to  pursue  our  own  system  of  policy,  we  addressed  ourselves  heartily  to 
the  work.  We  enacted  many  and  stringent  laws,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  l^islative  authority,  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
territories  which  had  been  acquired  since  the  adoption  oi  the  Consti- 
tntion;  interdicted  the  very  existence  of  slavery  in  all  the  north- 
western territories  then  included  within  our  national  domain.  As  cir- 
cumstances arose,  the  original  laws  w^^  followed  up  by  supplem^itary 
acts,  designed  and  calculated,  so  £Ar  as  human  capacity  could  provide, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  we  nonestly  proressed  to 
have  in  view ;  and  these  laws,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  our  institutiona 
admitted,  were  carried  into  execution  by  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  Government,  and  enforced  by  the  iudicial  power  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  now  briefly  advert  to  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  the  same  subject.  As  early  as  1787,  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  to  procure  a  resolve  by  the  British  Pariiament  denunci- 
atory of  the  African  slave-trade.  He  scarcely  obtained  a  hearing.  Thia 
eminent  philanthropist  exhibited  his  case  on  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  Christianity :  he  was  seconded,  out  of  Parliament,  by  Clarkson  and 
other  warm  adherants  of  Uie  cause  on  the  same  grounds ;  by  Long  and 
others,  on  those  thought  to  be  more  available  of  interest  and  policy. 
These  efforts  were  annually  renewed.  In  1791,  the  [diilanthi^pic 
movers  were  warmly  assisted  by  the  powerfrd  eloquence  of  Buriceand 
Fox;  and  Pitt,  then  swaying  with  almost  omnipotent  authority — ^in 
other  respects  the  voice  of  Parliament — zealously  aided  in  the  contest, 
but  all  in  vain.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1807^  with  all  the  strength 
which  could  be  brou^t  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  with  all  the  appods 
that  coTild  be  addressed  to  the  humanity,  the  morali^,  the  Christianity, 
the  policy,  the  interests  of  the  nation,  tiiat  Great  Britain  passed  her 
first  law  condemnatory  of  the  slave-trade  and  interdicting  its  oon- 
tinuance. 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  action  of  the  two  nations  will  thus 
show,  that  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  set  her  &ce  against 
this  nefarious  traffic ;  that  so  &r  as  Congress  could  act  on  the  8m)ject, 
under  the  restrictions  which  the  Constitution  itself  imposed,  we  had 
prohibited  all  connection  with  the  slave-trade  fourteen  years  before 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  moved  on  the  subject ;  we  had 
peremptorily  prohibited  it  before  it  was  stopped  in  any  of  the  colonies 
of  England ;  we  had  comprehended  it  in  our  criminal  code,  and  im- 
posed the  severest  penalties  of  human  law  upon  all  over  whom  we 
could  exercise  jurisdiction  who  participated  in  it ;  and  we  had,  as  we 
still  do,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  terms,  rigidly  enforced  our  laws  long 
before  England,  with  all  the  appeals  to  her  humanity,  her  Christianity, 
and  her  interests,  had  taken  the  first  step  in  the  same  direction. 
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So  much  for  the  antecedents  in  l^e  history  of  the  two  natkmi« 
This  vieW'  of  the  case  has  been  bri^y  sketched  and  rapidly  examined*- 
a  more  minnte  investigation  wonM  only  corroborate  the  statements 
we  have  made,  and  show  that  the  United  States  first  set  l^e  exam- 
ple of  employing  all  her  energies  in  the  annihilation  of  the  .^Hcan 
slare-trade,  aiid  that  Great  Britain  has  only,  at  a  mneh  later  period, 
followed  in  the  same  career.  Yet  Lord  Castiereagh,  as  recently  as 
the  year  1818,  in  the  Honse  of  Conmions,  had  the  temerity  to  mabe 
it  a  matter  of  boast,  that  England  had  led  the  way  in  the  suppression 
of  this  odious  tra£Qc  How  ranch  more  fidthfhl  to  the  truth,  how 
much  more  furly  and  honorably  did  a  far  higher  authority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  express  himself.  Lord  Brou^hano,  as  Mr.  Secretary 
Cass  says,  ^  honorably  and  truly  remarked,  tnat  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  United  States,  at  the  very  earliest  period  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so  by  the  Federal  Union,  had  adopted  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  first  to  make  it  piracy  for  any 
one  of  its  subjects  to  carry  it  on."  Within  the  last  few  years  an  un- 
wonted zeal  has  been  manifested  among  certain  portiotis  of  the  peoj^ 
of  England  on  this  subject ;  a  warmer  sympathy  manifested  towards 
the  negroes  themselves,  exhibited  in  their  highest  fashionable  circles 
by  Dutchessee  and  Peers,  which  have  excited  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt even  more  than  the  indignation  of  Americans.  More  severe 
critics  have,  as  is  well  known,  traced,  or  thought  theiy  could  distinctly 
trace,  this  new  bom  zeal  to  its  origin  in  important  political  occur- 
rences, which  interfered  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  that  it  did  not  fiow  from  the  pure  convictions  of  humanity  and 
Christianity  by  which  these  new  converts  professed  to  have  been  stim- 
ulated. With  this  mere  passing  allusion  to  this  topic,  as  we  all  know 
the  subject  has  become  one  of  prominent  importance  at  Exeter  Hail, 
and  hostility  to  the  slave-trade,  as  well  as  to  the  very  existence  of 
slavery  as  an  institution  is  proclaimed,  and  the  institution,  as  well  as 
the  traffic,  is  branded  with  the  harshest  epithets  which  our  language^ — 
even  in  that  righest  exhibition  of  it,  the  English  Bible— can  supply, 
we  let  i^  pass.  This  aspect  of  the  case  might  suggest  much  of  com- 
ment, and  Justify  retorts  as  pointed  and  pernaps  more  applicable  than 
the  assaults  which  have  been  made  up9n  us.  Such  discussions  neither 
gratify  our  taste  nor  add' strength  in  our  jud^ent  to  the  argument. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  one  of  mutufu  recrimi- 
nation. On  the  one  side  it  is  urged  that  the  present  flourishing  state 
of  this  trade,  nay,  its  very  existence  at  this  time,  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  American  bottoms,  in 
vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  the  Union,  especially  constructed  fbr 
that  purpose,  fitted  out  for  that  object,  owned  and  navigated  by  resi- 
dents of  this  country,  and  protected  by  American  papers.  That  there 
is  much  foundation  for  this  charge,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  cannot 
be  questioned;  but  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  detail  of 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  charges  rests,  there  is  somewhat  of 
distortion  and  much  of  exaggeration.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  cases 
are  numerous  in  which  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  sometimes 
constructed  especially  for  this  employment,  are  engaged  in  the  African 
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aUye-trade,  are  in  the  habit  of  hoisting  the  American  flag  when  en- 
ooontering  a  British  cruiser,  and,  when  overhaoled  by  her,  exhibiting 
either  genuine  or  simulated  American  papers.  In  the  progress  of 
these  remarks  some  facts  will  be  presented  calculated  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  judgment  which  so  grave  an  accusation  womd  seem 
to  involve,  if  not,  to  some  extent,  divert  much  of  the  criminality  which 
it  implies  to  other  quarters. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  per- 
haps with  equal  exaggeration  both  as  to  facts  and  conclusions,  that 
the  principal  part  of  me  commodities  used  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  in 
Africa  are  manufactured  for  that  market  in  England,  exported  by 
English  merchants  in  British  ships,  and  disposed  of  to  the  traders  on 
the  coast  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  slaves.  If,  then,  it 
be  said  on  the  one  side,  that  America  supplies  the  vessels  which  trans- 
port slaves  from  Africa — on  the  other  it  is  retorted,  that  England 
mainly  contributes  the  means,  in  the  shape  of  her  manufactures,  by 
which  these  wretched  beings  have  become  the  property  of  the  dealer, 
and  placed  under  his  authority.  Such  recriminatory  accusations  have 
obviously  no  one  good  tendency.  The  argument  does  not  admit  of  a 
satisfiwitory  application  or  answer.  If  an  American  ship-builder  con- 
structs a  vessel  to  the  order  either  of  a  Spanish  resident  of  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  or  Havana,  or  an  American  merchant  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  vessel,  disposes  of  it  to  a  party  who  will  pay  him  his 
stipulated  price,  can  he  be  held  more  responsible  for  the  employment 
in  which  she  shall  be  subsequently  engaged,  than  the  individual  whose 
regular  business  it  is  to  sell  guns,  revolvers  and  dirks,  is,  for  the  murder 
oi  which  Uiese  articles,  in  other  hands,  may  become  the  instrument,  or 
than  the  English  manufacturer  or  merchant  is  for  the  disposition 
which  may  be  made  of  the  fabrics  made  or  sold  by  him,  which  have 
been  employed  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  in  Africa?  This  view  of  the 
case  is  presented  with  great  clearness  and  force  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Cass  in  his  communication  to  Lord  Napier,  already  quoted,  "  no  doubt 
(says  the  Secretary)  many  vessels  constructed  in  the  United  States 
have  been  purchased  by  foreigners  and  employed  by  the  traflSc  Ther« 
is  a  class  of  American  ships  famed  for  their  speed,  and  these  are 
eagerly  sought  for  this  purpose.  But,  as  was  well  remarked  by  Lord 
Brougham,  the  people,  thus  disposing  of  their  property,  are  no  more 
answerable  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted  than  an  English 
ship-builder,  who  sold  vessels  constructed  in  his  yard,  and  which  were 
afterwards  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Africa."  In  short,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  finite  intellect  to  approximate 
even  to  any  precise  rule  by  which  the  criminalty  charged  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  various  parties  comprehended  within  its  terms, 
or  for  any  legislature  to  provide  against  the  violation  or  evasion  of  its 
enactments.  The  guilt  cannot  be  established  in  any  such  case,  and 
what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  no  remedy  can  be  provided  to  cure  the 
evil,  no  precaution  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  Without  adverting 
further  to  these  general  topics,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  some  more 
practical  views  of  the  subject,  suggested,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
developed  in  the  interesting  document  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  early  pages  of  these  remarks. 
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It  is  agreed,  on  all  bands,  that  the  Webster  and  Asbburton  treaty  of 
1842  bas  utterly  failed  to  accomplisb  tbe  objects  contemplated  and 
unquestionably  desired  by  the  parties  to  it  A  similar  result  has  fol- 
lowed the  vanous  treaty  engagements  which  Great  Britain  has  entered 
into  with  several  of  the  European  governments  and  with  Brazil,  osten- 
sibly  designed  and  calculatea  to  accomplish  the  same  object  The 
slave-trade  continues  to  exist  and  to  flourish,  "notwithstanding"  (to 
use  the  language  of  Lord  Napier)  "  the  severity  of  your  (our)  laws, 
and  the  creditable  vigilance  of  your  (our)  officers  in  the  ports  of  New 
Orleans  and  New  York."  His  lordship  would  seem,  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  attribute  the  existing  evil  to  "the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  flag  may  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  traffic" 

We  cannot  but  think  that  a  careful  perusal  of  all  the  papers  accom- 
panying the  President's  message,  even  portions  communicated  by  his 
Lordship  himself,  and  others  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  might 
have  suggested  other  causes  operating  on  the  case  and  other  reasons 
explanatory  of  this  seemingly  mysterious  subject. 

The  fact  is,  that,  for  the  first  time,  there  have  been  exhibited  to  the 
public  eye  some  startling  and  extraordinary  secrets  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  These  are  only,  as  it  were,  casually  and  accidentally  de- 
Teloped,  but  sufficient  is  shown  to  indicate  a  settled  and  systematic 
course  of  procedure  in  quarters  not  generally  suspected,  explaining 
what  before  seemed  inexplicable,  and  leaving  a  strong  impression,  if 
not  an  entire  conviction,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  has 
been  revealed,  and  that  much  more  remains  undisclosed  which  would 
go  far  to  lead  us  to  absolute  conclusion;  we  firmly  believe  from  the 
proofs  thus  furnished,  that  there  exist  among  the  archives  of  the  two 
governments,  or  at  least  such  as  are  accessible  to  them,  proofs  the 
most  abundant  and  clear,  which,  if  elicited  by  persons  capable  of  fully 
comprehending  the  subject  and  properly  conducting  their  investigation, 
would  throw  a  broad  and  distinct  light  over  the  entire  case.  If  the 
two  governments  are,  as  they  profess  to  be,  sincere  in  their  expressed 
desire  to  suppress  this  monstrous  evil,  we  think  that,  by  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts,  the  motives  which  lead  to  it,  the  means  by 
which  it  is  continued  may  be  fully  developed,  and,  if  a  cure  is  to  be 
discovered,  that  remedy  may  be  applied. 

If  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  these  proofe  is  now  made  pub- 
lic, and  that  affords  us  reason  to  believe  that  a  much  larger  mass 
remains  undeveloped,  let  further  inquiries  be  made.  If  we  have  yet 
but  faint  glimpses  of  the  truth,  let  the  imperfect  light  which  has  been 
cast  upon  the  subiect  be  faithfully  employed,  and  little  doubt  can 
exist  but  that  either  it  will  lead  us  into  the  full  blaze  of  day,  or 
satisfy  us  that  the  mystery  is  insolvable,  and  the  darkness  which  shrouds 
it  not  susceptible  of  illumination.  We  may  arrive  at  one  or  other 
conclusion,  either  that  the  evil  is  irremediable  by  any  human  agency, 
or  that  the  disease,  being  within  our  control,  we  may  effectively  apply 
the  appropriate  remedy. 

In  the  document  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  we  find  a  pretty 
distinct  expression  of  the  opinions  of  British  functionaries  upon  the 
subject    Mr.  Crampton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marcy,  (p.  2,)  speaks  of  the 
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existence  of  **  the  traffic  which  is  carried  on  under  the  American  flag." 
Lord  Napier  (p.  3)  sajs  it  is  carried  on  in  vessels  '^  built  and  fitted 
out "  in  an  American  port,  "  notoriously  for  the  slave-trade,"  having 
"  American  papers."  Mr.  Consul  Campbell  speaks  of  its  being  con- 
ducted "  in  vessels  fitted  out  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  purchase 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  six  hundred  slaves  each." — {p.  4.)  Mr.  Grabriel 
(p.  10)  says,  "  that  lately,  by  the  abuse  of  the  American  flag,"  the 
trade  ^*  has  arrived  at  as  great,  if  not  greater  height,  than  ever  in  this 
quarter;"  and,  finally,  Lord  Napier  (p.  12)  employs  this  language: 
^^  The  demand  for  slaves  in  the  Cuban  market  is  supplied  by  ves^ls, 
constructed,  purchased,  and  often  possessed  and  fitted  out  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  ships  so  employed  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained,  but  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  it  is  con- 
siderable and  increasing."  These  are  certainly  ^ve  chaises,  though 
as  certainly  not  very  precise  in  Uieir  term,  commg  from  high  pubuc 
functionaries,  and  should  not  have  been  made  without  ample  and  cer- 
tain grounds.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Crampton  or  Lord 
Napier  would,  for  a  moment,  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  from 
their  own  personal  knowledge.  Their  statements  were,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  official  communications  made  to  them,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  reiteration  of  what  is  contained  in 
these  conmiunications,  and  drawing  no  additional  weight  even  from 
the  high  individual  character  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  accusations,  vague  and  indefinite  as 
they  are,  with  some  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  President's 
message  to  the  Senate.  In  page  9,  we  find  a  conununication  from 
the  same,  Mr.  Commissioner  Gabriel,  from  whom  we  have  above  made 
a  citation,  addressed  to  the  American  Commodore  Conover,  in  October, 
1857,  dated  at  Loanda,  in  which  he  says : 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that /or  many  yean  past,  I  have  never  known  an  in- 
stance or  any  vessel  under  the  American  flag,  naving  been  searched  or  detained 
by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  squadron  on  this  coast,  except  that  of  a  barque 
sent  to  New  York  for  adjudication  by  H.  Bl  S.  Sappho,  in  May  last" 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  from  the  same  Mr.  Gabriel,  who,  in  the 
very  same  paper,  used  the  language  above  quoted.  In  page  69,  we 
find  what  purports  to  be  *'  a  list  of  vessels  captured  during  the  pre- 
ceeding  three  months." 

"Jupiter,  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Antelope,  with  seventy  slaves  on  board, /iy 
and  paper*  dettroyed  by  her  mattery  dte. 

**  Onward,  of  Boston,  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Aleeto,  &c,  ker  matUr  hamng  «!»- 
Hr&yed  her/ag  aind  papers, 

<*  William  Clark,  brig  of  New  Orleans,  captured  bv  H.  M.  &  Firefly.  Her 
master  confessed  that  she  was  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  threw  hir  eoUrs 


and  papers  overboard. 

"  Charles  of  Boston,  witHout  any  colors  or  papers^  dee. 

"  Abbot  Devereux,  Ac,  captured  by  H.  M. ».  Teaale,  papers  and  flag  wohmtarily 


destroyed  by  her  master. 

"  aIm)  several  vessels  under  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  flags,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  who  sailed  under  American  colors,  proving  on  examination  to  have 
been  fraudulently  assumed.** 

Hero  we  have  the  pregnant  fact  exhibited,  that  every  one  of  the 
vessels  designated  by  name  is  made  to  appear  as  without  papers  or 
flag.    How  this  occurs  will  perhaps  more  clearly  appear  hereafter. 
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We  may  then  be  pennitted  to  ask,  where  is  the  fact  presented  that 
the  great  bulk  of  these  African  slave  vessels  have  been  bnilt  and  fitted 
out  m  the  United  States  expressly  for  this  traflSc,  that  they  sail  under 
the  American  flag,  are  the  property  of  American  residents,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  American  papers  ?  In  every  case  thus  enumerated  there 
would  seem  to  be  neither  flag  nor  papers.  And  as  to  the  Portuffueso 
and  Spaniards,  we  are  told  5iey  admitted  the  papers  "  to  havel)een 
frandmently  assumed/' 

As  to  the  unauthorized  assumption  of  the  American  flag  by 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  it  is  preposterous  to  make  that,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  a  matter  of  complaint  against  this  counlxy.  Botb,  in  times 
of  war  and  peace,  public  vessels,  private  merchantmen,  as  well  as 
pirates,  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  hoisting  colors  other  than  those  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  In  many  cases,  this  may  honestly  bo 
done ;  at  all  events,  there  is  now  no  law,  public  or  municipal,  which 
prohibits  it.  In  regard  to  fraudulent  papers,  we  know  that  laws  exist 
to  punish  forgery ;  we  are  yet  to  hear  of  any  which  can  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  the  oflense.  It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record,  that, 
during  the  war  which  England  waged  against  the  combined  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  purious  American  papers  were  a  regular  article  of 
traflSc  on  the  London  change;  and  any  belligerent  6ould  purchase,  at 
a  reasonable  market  price,  documents  to  show  the  neutral  character  of 
his  vessel  and  cargo. 

Still,  we  should  be  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  Gabriel — residing  on 
the  spot  where  these  atrocities  are  committed,  representing  the  British 

fovemment,andin  constant  communication  with  the  British  squadron — 
ow  it  has  happened,  that  while,  for  many  years,  he  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  any  vessel  under  the  American  flf^  having  been  searched 
or  detained  by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  squadron  on  that  coast,  with 
a  single  exception,  he  could  assert,  that  lately,  by  the  abuse  of  the 
American  flag,  the  trade  has  alrived  at  as  great,  if  not  greater  height, 
than  ever,  in  tiiat  Quarter.  If  no  vessel  under  the  American  flag  had 
been  searched  or  detained  for  many  years,  the  inquiry  is  naturally 
made,  how  the  assertions  made  by  so  many  functionaries  of  the  Briti^ 

fovemment  are  to  be  verified  ?  If  no  papers  were  found  on  board,  or, 
aving  been  seen,  were  allowed  to  be  thrown  overboard,  what  evidence 
can  be  produced  that  they  were  spurious  or  the  use  of  them  fraudu- 
lent ?  Under  what  pretext  are  vessels  under  such  circumstances  seized 
as  lawful  prize  by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  squadron  ?    Upon  what 

S rounds  are  they  libelled  as  prize  m  tfie  courts  of  Admiralty? 
pon  what  evidence  can  they  be  condemned  ?  These  are  questions 
which  it  is  easier  to  propound  than  satisfactorily  to  answer.  In  refer- 
ence to  some  of  them,  certain  glimpses  of  light  are  thrown  in  the  doc- 
ument before  us.  We  have,  m  the  first  instance,  the  account  of  the 
conduct  and  language  of  Commodore  Wise,  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty's  steamer  Vesuvius,  (pp.  7,  8.)  It  appears  from  the  statement 
of  this  officel*,  that  the  Vesuvius  was  m  chase  of  a  vessel  oflf  the  coast 
of  Africa, "  as  we  neared  her,  the  chase  hoisted  American  colors  and 
hove  to ;  Commodore  Wise  hoarded  her  in  person^  and  having  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  the  trade,  informed  her  corn- 
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mander  (who  appeared  to  be  Portuguese)  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
take  the  vessel,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her  papei's — at  the  same 
time  giving  him  his  choice,  whether  to  be  taken  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  or  otherwise.  The  captain  made  some  unintelligible  expres- 
sion about  being  taken  as  a  pirate,  and  the  mate  hauled  down  the 
colors  immediately.  The  papers  were  then  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
vessel  was  seized  as  a  prize,  without  colors  or  papers.*'  **  The  officers 
and  crew  of  the  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the  cook,  were  landed  on 
the  nearest  part  of  the  coastj  and  she  was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone^ 
What  subsequently  became  of  this  vessel,  whether  libelled  and  con- 
demned as  a  prize,  and  if  so,  upon  what  proofs,  we  are  not  iuformed. 
Such  is  the  representation  made  by  the  Ck>mmodore  himself^  in  answer 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  American  officer  who  visited  him.  Can  there 
be  a  balder  case  exhibited  or  even  imagined  ?  Here  was  a  vessel  sail- 
ing on  the  broad  ocean,  under  the  American  flag ;  she  is  brought  to, 
and  boarded  from  the  English  cruiser ;  she  is  thus  boarded  by  the 
British  Commodore  in  person — certainly  a  novel  circumstance.  Not- 
withstanding the  national  colors  flying  at  her  mast-head,  the  "gallant 
Commodore  having  reason  to  suppose  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,"  (what  that  reason  was  he  never  intimated  to  the  Captain 
nor  to  the  American  officer,)  **  informed  the  Captain  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  the  vessel."  By  what  color  of  right,  or  under  what 
pretext,  he  is  entirely  silent.  "  jffe  did  not  wish  to  see  her  papers  !  " 
He  gave  the  Captain  his  choice,  ^'  whether  to  be  taken  under  the 
American  flag  or  otherwise."  How  courteous  and  how  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  duty  of  a  Naval  Commander,  acting  under  the  pei^ 
emptory  instructions  and  orders  of  his  government,  and  limited  in  his 
action  towards  foreign  vessels  by  the  well-deflned  rules  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  mate,  nowever,  hauled  down  the  flag,  the  papers  were 
thrown  overboard  ;  by  whom  this  last  act  was  performed  we  are  not 
informed.  The  Commodore  would  seem  to  be  the  only  witness  to 
.these  transactions  on  board  with  the  exception  of  the  crew  of  the,  sup- 
posed slaver.  "•  The  vessel  was  then  seized  as  a  prize  without  colors 
or  papers."  Yet  she  had  both  when  Commodore  Wise  boarded  her. 
Her  national  character  was  thrown  off  in  the  presence  of  the  Commo- 
dore himself.  The  next  proceeding,  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  had 
previously  occurred,  was  to  land  tne  officers  and  crew  on  the  nearest 
part  of  the  coast,  and  then  send  the  vessel  to  Sierra  Leone,  without 
nag,  without  papers,  without  officers  or  crew,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  cook.  Now,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  was  no  one  in- 
dividual from  the  British  cruiser,  with  the  exception  of  Commodore 
Wise  himself,  on  board  to  witness  the  transaction  which  he  relates, 
80  there  was  no  one  to  testify  to  them  before  the  prize  court.  The 
prize-master  and  crew  knew  nothing  of  these  circumstances,  and  their 
testimony,  if  confined  to  what  they  uiemselves  saw,  would  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  fact  that,  when  they  went  on  board  the  captured  vessel, 
she  had. neither  colors  nor  papers.  They  may  have  been  kept  in  equal 
ignorance  as  to  how  and  where  the  officers  and  crew  were  put  ashore 
on  the  African  coast  We  venture  little  in  asserting  that  if  any  officer 
in  command  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  had  made  to  his  own 
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goyernment  a  report  of  his  deportment  similar  to  that  which  Com- 
modore Wise  is  thus  stated  to  have  given  to  his  American  friend,  he 
would  either  have  been  promptly  dismissed  from  the  service,  or  handed 
over  to  a  court-martial  and  ignominiously  cashiered.  It  is  possible 
there  may  have  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  what  transpired,  but 
assuredly  there  is  ample  ground  to  insist  upon  a  thorough  investigation. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  fate  of  this  vessel.  It  seems  she  was 
captured  as  a  prize  and  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  If  prize  proceedings  were 
instituted  in  the  Vice  Admiralty  court  at  that  place,  it  would  gratify 
our  curiosity  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  libel.  If  tes- 
timony was  adduced  to  justify  the  seizure,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  what  it  was,  and  from  what  quarter  derived.  If  condemnation 
followed,  still  more  desirous  are  we  to  know  upon  what  grounds  the 
decree  passed.  There  were  no  papers  which  ordinarily  furnish  the 
first  evidence  admissible  in  prize  proceedings ;  there  were  neither  offi- 
cers nor  crew  of  the  captured  vessel,  who  are  next  to  be  submitted  to 
examination ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  witness  who,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  could  account  for  the  absence  of  the 
primary  proof.  We  are,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  had  in 
the  British  Vice- Admiralty  court  in  this  and  in  other  cases;  nor  are  we 
furnished  with  sufficient  data  to  form  more  than  a  mere  conjecture  as 
to  the  course  pursued  or  the  result  in  which  it  terminated.  Had  such  a 
case  been  presented  before  an  American  court,  or  before  an  English 
one,  where  such  men  as  Lord  Stowell  or  Dr.  Lushington  administered 
the  law,  condemnation  might  have  been  decreed  for  want  of  a  claimant ; 
but  had  the  whole  truth  been  disclosed,  the  conderaijation  would 
have  been  as  a  droit  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  conduct  of  the  captors 
would  have  received  a  severe  rebuke  if  not  a  condign  punishment  It 
can  hardly  be  controverted  that  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  British 
Commander,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it,  was  grossly  illegal. 
The  vessel  displaying  the  American  flag,  he  was  warranted  neither  by 
the  law  of  nations  nor  by  treaty  stipulations  to  put  his  foot  on  board 
her  without  the  assent  of  her  captain.  In  the  absence  of  such  assent, 
resistance,  even  to  the  extent  of  destruction  of  life  would  have  been 
justifiable,  according  to  an  express  decision  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott;  at  the 
farthest,  without  previously  well  established  ground  of  suspicion  of 
piracy,  the  whole  was  inexcusable. 

The  account  which  we  have  thus  given  of  the  case  of  the  Bremen,  is 
furnished  by  Lieutenant  Pelot  to  Commander  McBlair  on  the  10th 
October,  1857,  (p.  7.)  On  the  12th,  Commander  McBlair  ordered 
another  of  his  officers  to  have  an  interview  with  Commodore  Wise  on 
the  same  subject.  Ilis  report  of  what  transpired  will  be  found  on 
pages  10  and  73  of  the  same  document.    He  says : 

'*  I  called  on  Commodore  Wise,  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Vesuvius,  to  ascertain 
clearly  the  circumstances  regarding  his  seizure  of  the  brig  Bremen,  about  this 
locality  on  the  10th  inst  The  statement  of  Commodore  Wise  was  to  this  effect — 
that  he,  Commodore  Wise,  boarded  the  Bremen  in  person,  and  informed  the 
Captain  of  her,  that  he,  Commodore  Wise,  had  undoubted  information  that  said 
^  Bremen  was  a  slaver,  and  her  papers  notoorrect^  which  was  a  violation  of  the 
American  flog  she  was  then  under.  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  thfO 
Captain  of  the  Bremen,  he  determined  to  throw  his  flag  and  papers  overboard, 
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which  he  did  with  weights  attached  to  them,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  rather  he  taken  hv  the  English  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dale^ 
in  which  latter  case  he  should  hehnng  as  a  pirate.  I  then  stated  to  Commodore 
Wise,  that  the  point  in  question,  anil  on  which  Commander  MoBlair  desired  to 
be  fully  satisfied,  was,  whether  he,  Commodore  Wise,  used  lansuage  or  other 
means  to  intimidate  the  Captain  of  the  Bremen,  and  influence  him  in  hauling 
down  his  colors  against  his  wilL  To  this,  Commodore  Wise  replied.  Oh  no,  ciiv 
no  sir ;  Commodore  Wise  also  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever,  thftt 
the  papers- of  the  Bremen  were  fraudulent  and  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  any 
but  the  proper  authorities^  That  they  consistea  of  several  different  pieces  stuck 
together  by  sealing-wax,  and  that  the  Captain  of  the  Bremen  himself  acknowl- 
eogod  his  papers  were  not  eenuine,  and  also  expressed  great  surprise  that  the 
Captain  of  her  Majesty's  Ship  Myrmidon,  who  boarded  him  a  short  time  before, 
haa  not  perceived  that  the  Bremen's  papers  were  worthless,  and  inmiediately 
taken  her  as  a  prize.  Finally,  I  askea  Commodore  Wise,  that  in  the  ereot  of 
his  meeting  with  an  Amencan  slaver,  under  American  colors,  and  bearioff 
eenuine  papers,  (which,  of  course,  would  have  been  obtained  when  she  cleared 
for  other  purposes  than  slaving,)  if  he  would  use  means  to  induce  the  Captain 
to  throw  his  colors  overboard.  He  replied,  *well  I  might  stretch  a  point  and 
tell  the  Captain,  the  Dale  was  just  near  us  here.*  This  reply  satisfied  me  regard- 
ing the  method  which  our  Maiesty's  officers  on  this  coast  adopt  to  seize  Ameri- 
can slavers,  as  the  latter  would  never  choose  the  other  alternative  of  being  taken 
by  an  American  man-of-war,  and  sent  to  the  United  States  and  tried  for  their 
lives." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  some  important  and  significant  dis- 
crepancies in  these  two  versions  of  the  same  transaction.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  all  of  them  oat  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking, tliat,  while  Commodore  Wise,  in  his  interview  with  Lientenant 
Pelot,  stated  that  he  had  told  the  Captain  of  the  Bremen,  who,  while 
he  appeared  to  be  a  Portugese,  yet  was  named  Smith,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  his  papers ;  ne  informed  Lientenant  Davidson  that  be 
both  saw  and  examined  the  papers,  and  describes  the  indications  of 
trsxkd  which  they  exhibited.  To  the  one  he  says,  ^  the  Captain  made 
some  nnintelligible  expression  about  bein^  taken  as  a  pirate.''  To  the 
other,  that  the  Captain  remarked,  ^^  that  he  would  ratner  be  taken  by 
the  Endish  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dale,  in  which  latter  case 
he  woiJd  be  hung  as  a  pirate.''  In  this  last  report,  also,  we  find  some 
details  of  a  conversation  between  Conmiodore  Wise  and  the  Captain 
of  the  Bremen,  indicating  anything  but  *^  unintelligible  expressions  '^ 
and,  finally,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  aspect  of  the  case,  in  response  to  a 
direct  interrogatory.  Commodore  Wise  says,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Captain  of  an  American  slaver  to  throw  his  flag  overboard,  "  well  I 
might  stretch  a  point  and  tell  the  Captain,  the  Dale  was  just  near  ns 
here."  We  presume  that  this  is  only  an  example  or  instance  in  which 
a  point  would  be  stretched  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  that,  when 
occasion  required,  it  would  be  done  in  other  ways.  Certainly  Captain 
Conover  was  perfectly  justified  in  his  remark,  on  receiving  these  re- 
ports, that  "  the'action  of  Commodore  Wise,  in  this  seizure,  appears  to 
me  only  an  instance  of  the  method  generally  adopted  by  H.  B.  M. 
cruisers  on  this  coast  to  secure  as  prizes,  American  slavers ;  and  may 
serve  to  explain,  what  before  seemed  very  strange,  that  so  many  ves- 
sels should  be  reported  by  the  British  commanders  as  having  been 
captured  without  flag  or  papers.  I  accordingly  feel  it  to  be  my  duty, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  action  of 
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Commodore  Wise  in  this  capture,  which  I  did  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  her  Majesty's  squadron  on  this  coast,"  &c. 
This  protest  is  at  once  explicit,  manly,  and  American ;  p.  10. 

Notwithstanding  these  discrepancies  to  which  we  have  briefly  ad- 
verted, the  two  versions  correspond  in  the  more  important  facts.  Both 
represent  Commodore  Wise  as  having  boarded  the  Bremen  in  person, 
not  through  the  intervention  of  any  subordinate.  They  concur  in 
stating  that,  when  thus  boarded,  the  Bremen  had  the  American  flag 
flying,  and  was  provided  with  papers ;  that  the  flag  was  hauled  down, 
and,  with  the  papers,  thrown  overboard  in' the  presence  of  the  British 
Conmiander.  Both  substantially  concur  in  the  statement  that  her 
Captain  preferred  being  a  prize  to  the  English  rather  than  to  an 
American  cruiser ;  and  the  one  asserts  what  may  be  inferred  from  the 
other,  that  the  option  was  offered  to  him. 

Commander  Hunt,  of  H.  B.  M.  steamer  Alecto,  also'  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  this  history.  On  pf^es  36  and  37,  will  be  found 
nis  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Louis  McLane.  On  approaching  her, 
she  hoisted  the  American  flaff.  Her  Captain  made  no  objection  to 
exhibiting  his  papers,  when  boarded  by  Commander  Hunt,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Thompson.  After  making  such  examination,  he 
returned  to  his  own  vessel.  Shortly  after,  he,  himself  again  went  on 
board,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  on  this  second  visit  he  was  accom- 
panied by  any  one,  and  now  discovered  that  the  Captain  was  deceiving 
oim  with  his  statements  and  papers.  He  then  took  the  suspected  ves- 
sel in  tow,  and  the  Captain  took  the  opportunity  to  sink  his  colors  and 
papers,  and  afterwards  "  deliver  himself  up  as  having  no  right  to  the 
protection  of  tiie  flag  of  any  State  or  nation."  She  was  dispatched 
with  a  Lieutenant  and  prize  crew  on  board,  to  Sierra  Leone.  On  page 
S8  is  another  communication  fit)m  Commander  Hunt,  of  the  capture 
of  the  Clara  B.  Williams : 

**0n  eearchiog  her,  I  found  her  f^lly  equipped  for  the  elave-trtde;  and  on 
ascwtaining  thiS)  the  Captain  immediatelv  deetroyed  hie  colors  and  papers^  and 
I^  therefore,  seized  her  as  a  lawful  prize. 

The  crew  of  this  vessel  was  also  landed  and  she  sent  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Page  76,  another  characteristic  relation  is  given  by  this  same  officer 
of  his  capture  of  the  Williams : 

"He  boarded  this  vessel,  which  at  the  time  was  under  American  colors,  and 
demanded  the  necessary  papers.  The  master  refused  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand. Commander  Hunt  then  took  the  vessel  in  tow  of  the  Alecto,  and  made 
known  tohermaster  his  intention  to  proceed  south,  and  loin  this  ship  (the  Dale) 
when  his  case  would  be  disposed  of  by  you,  (Conmiander  McBlair.)  He  pro- 
ceeded thus  about  ten  hours,  when,  at  sunset,  the  Williams  hauled  down  ner 
colors,  and  an  officer  fVom  the  Alecto,  again  boardintr  her,  found  her  without 
colors  or  papers,  Commodore  Hunt  then  took  charge  of  her  as  a  vessel  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade,  and  abusing  the  American  flaff,  without  papers.  On  raising 
her  hatches,  her  slave  deck  was  found  ready  Imq,  and  every  preparation  made 
ibr  the  iomiediate  shipping  of  slaves.  She  was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  be 
tried  before  a  British  Admiralty  court" 

Of  coarse  there  were  no  inducements  held  out  to  the  master  of  this 
vessel  to  denationalize  herself.  When  first  boarded,  she  had  the 
American  flag  flying,  and  refused  to  submit  her  papers  to  the  ezami- 
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nation  of  the  British  Commander.  She  was  then  taken  in  tow  by  the 
Alecto,  and  her  master  was  informed  that  she  was  to  be  carried  down 
to  the  Dale,  handed  over  to  Commander  McBlair,  and  to  be  disposed 
of  by  him.  She  was  thus  held  by  the  Alecto  in  durance  for  ten  hoars, 
when  her  Captain  threw  overboard  flag  and  papers ;  and  the  vessel^ 
instead  of  being  delivered  over  to  the  American  man-of-war,  was  sent 
to  Sierra  Leone,  to  be  tried  by  a  British  Admiralty  court. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  narrative  with  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  what  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  British  Commander. 
His  boarding  a  vessel  sailing  under  the  American  flag ;  and  on  being 
refused  permission  to  inspect  her  papers,  taking  her  in  tow  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  handing  her  over  to  the  Dale ;  retaining  control 
over  her  for  ten  hours,  then  suffering  her  papers  to  disappear,  and  her 
colors  to  be  destroyed — each  and  every  of  these  acts  was  clearly  illegaL 
But  worse  than  all,  was  that  when  suspicion  was  thus  confirmed,  and 
her  hatches  being  opened,  evidence  of  her  being  a  slaver  was  exhibited ; 
the  guilty  vessel  and  her  crew,  instead  of  being  handed  over  to  the 
lawful  authorities  of  the  nation  whose  laws  she  had  violated,  is  sent  as  a 
prize  to  Sierra  Leone.    May  we  not  be  excused  for  inquiry,  upon  what 

Eretence  of  right  was  this  vessel  first  taken  possession  of  by  an  £ng- 
sh  cruiser?  What  law  was  she  suspected  of  having  infringed! 
Why,  when  such  suspicion  as  was  entertained  was  confirmed,  was  she 
sent  to  Sierre  Leone,  to  be  tried  before  a  court  who  could  not  right- 
fully entertain  jurisdiction  over  her  ? 

While  penning  these  pages,  another  case  has  met  our  eyes  in  which 
Commander  Hunt  and  his  ship,  the  Alecto,  again  appear  in  a  very 
questionable  character.  The  account  to  which  we  now  refer  has  not 
appeared  in  an  official  shape,  but  the  character  of  the  paper  from  which 
we  extract  it,  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  as  related,  cany 
with  them  strong  evidence  of  faithfulness  in  the  narration : 

Fr<m  the  Bottan  Courier  of  July  28d;  and  New  York  Herald  of  July  SSM. 

"  The  briff  Caroline,  of  Boston,  Captain  Bradford  Gibbs,  on  her  passage  from 
Boston  to  Matacong  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was  seized  on  the  8th  day  of 
May  last,  by  the  British  steamship  Alecto  off  the  Rio  Nuner,  and  from  thence 
taken  and  anchored  off  the  port  of  Sierra  Leone  where  she  was  liberated. 
Captain  GIbbs,  in  his  report  or  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  states  that  th« 
brie  Caroline  left  Boston  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  with  a  full  cargo  of  sneh 
articles  of  merchandize  as  are  usaally  taken  for  the  purpose  of  legitimate  com- 
merce on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  that,  on  the  8tn  day  of  May,  the  brig  was 
hailed  from  theeiteamer  Alecto,  and  ordered  to  heave  to.  The  Caroline  had  the 
United  States  flag  flyinff  from  her  mainmast  head  at  the  time.  The  brig  was 
boarded  by  an  officer  of  the  Alecto,  who  examined  the  papers  of  the  Caroline^ 
and  also  inspected  her  hold.  Word  was  then  sent  to  the  steamer,  that  the  bris^a 
papers  appeared  to  be  all  right,  but  that  she  had  a  suspicious  cargo.  T& 
Commander  of  the  Alecto  then  came  on  board  of  the  brig,  and  inspected  her 

tapers,  and  afterwards  ordered  Captain  Gibbs  to  go  on  board  the  steamer  with 

is  papers.    On  board  the  steamer,  the  Commander  asserted  that  the  brig*! 

lapers  were  false,  and  told  the  Captain  that  he  had  better  let  them  swim. 

Saptain  Gibbs  was  then  returned  to  his  own  vessel,  the  main  hatches  of  which 
were  broken  open  by  order  of  one  of  the  steamer's  officers  without  the  consent 
of  Captain  Gibbs;  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  taken  out  and  examined,  and  after> 
wards  replaced,  and  the  hatches  put  on  aeain.  Towards  evening  a  prize  officer 
and  crew  from  the  Alecto  were  put  on  board  the  Caroline  with  mreetioni  to 
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follow  the  steamer.  The  next  day,  they  arriyed  off  Sierra  Leone ;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  two  officers  of  the  Alecto  came  on  board  the  brig,  one  of 
whom  told  Captain  Oibbe  that  he  had  come  on  board  for  the  last  time  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  let  that  ensign  swim— pointing  to  the  American  ensign.  Captain 
0ibbe  declined  to  adopt  his  advice.  The  officer  then  again  examined  the  Caro- 
line's papers,  which  they  sealed  up  and  gave  them  to  Captain  Gibbs,  forbidding 
him  to  open  them  till  they  should  be  given  to  the  American  Consul.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  brig  was  bronght  to  an  anchor  off  Cape  Sierrm 
Leone.    The  next  morning,  the  Commander  of  the  Alecto  came  on  board  the 


brig,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  advised  to  give  her  up,  and  offered  to  tow 
her  to  Sierra  Leone  or  to  Mataeong.  Captain  Gibbs  saia,  that  he  had  no  re* 
quest  to  make,  and  the  Commander  then  left  the  brig.    Captain  Gibbs  at  onoe 


proceeded  to  Freetown,  and  caused  a  protest  to  be  noted  against  the  proceed- 
ings to  which  he  had  been  snbjeeted,  and  also  served  the  Commander  of  the 
Alecto  with  a  notification  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  eonduot" 

To  return  to  the  first  cited  document.  On  page  69  will  be  found  a 
curious  paper  called  "  a  list  of  vessels  captured  during  the  preceding 
three  months."  It  is  without  date  or  any  authentication,  but  would 
seem  to  have  been  furnished  to  Commander  McBlair  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Antelope.  We  have  already  quoted 
this  paper,  but  as  it  is  brief,  and  open  to  comment,  we  agam  advert 
to  it.    The  substance  of  this  paper  is  as  follows : 

**  Jupita,  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Antelope,  with  seventy  slaves  on  board,  ^o^ 
and  papers  destroyed  hy  her  master  in  July  last 

'*6nward,  of  fikwton,  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Alecto,  in  September;  her  master 
having  destroyed  herfiag  and  papers, 

'^  William  Clarke,  brig  of  New  Orleans,  captured  by  H.  M.  a  Firefly.  Her 
master  confessed  that  she  was  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  threw  her  colors 
and  papers  overboard 

•*  Charles,  of  Boston,  without  any  colors  or  papers, 

**  Abbot  Devereux,  schooner,  papers  and  flag  voluntarily  destroyed  by  her 
master, 

"Also  several  vessels  under  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  flags  in  addition  to 
the  above,  who  sailed  under  American  colors,  proving,  on  examination,  to  have 
been  fraudulently  assumed." 

The  case  of  the  Onward,  one  of  the  above  enumerated  vessels,  is 
referred  to  in  two  other  parts  of  the  document  under  consideration. 
In  a  communication  from  Mr.  Gabriel,  a  British  official,  dated  Loanda, 
October  13,  1857,  (p.  9,)  it  is  said  she  "was  recently  detained  by  her 
Majesty's  ship  Alecto^  without  any  papers  of  nationality  whatever  on 
board."  In  Lord  Napier's  communication  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cass, 
under  date  of  December  24th,  1867,  it  is  tlius  spoken  of:  (p.  13.) 

*'  The  brigantine  Onward,  of  Boston,  was  more  than  once  remarked  and  sur 
pected  under  American  colors.  When  at  length  searched  by  her  Majesty's  ship 
Alecto,  the  ensign  was  voluntarily  struck,  and  all  pretensions  to  American 
nationality  renounced." 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  difference  of  the  statements  thus 
ffiven  from  three  British  functionaries  of  the  same  transaction.  Whether 
uie  flag  and  papers  had  been  destroyed  before  the  intervention  of  the 
British  officers  before  the  capture  was  made,  as  is  obviously  intimated 
in  the  two  statements  first  above  given,  or,  after  the  search,  as  stated 
by .  Lord  Napier,  does  not  distinctly  appear ;  yet,  admitting  to  the 
fullest  extent,  any  or  all  of  these  various  and  not  easily  reconcilable 
representations,  the  vessel,  cargo,  officers,  crew,  owners,  and  other 
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participants  in  the  transaction,  had  not  subiected  themselves  to  cap- 
ture by  a  British  craiser,  had  not  made  tnemselves  amenable  to  a 
British  court,  had  not  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
property  to  the  British  government  or  her  English  captors,  but  had, 
by  the  violation  of  American  law,  incurred  all  mese  responsibilities  to 
their  own  country.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  captain  is 
permitted  to  divest  himself,  his  crew,  and  car^o  of  their  nationality,  to 
escape  personally,  with  impunity,  and  to  dispose  of  every  evidence 
which  could  affect  his  owners,  and  the  other  participators  in  the  trans- 
action. 

In  Lord  Napier's  communication  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  already  cited, 
of  December  24,  1867,  there  are  some  sentences  which  deserve  notice. 
Page  13  :  "The  Adams  Gray,  which  carried  American  papers,  thrown 
overboard  before  the  seizure."  Probably,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  already 
referred  to,  after  the  boarding,  the  Captain  was  "  allowed  his  option 
whether  to  be  taken  under  the  American  flag  or  otherwise."  He 
chose  to  denationalice  himself;  threw  his  papers  overboard  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  captured,  as  without  flag  or  papers.  If  the  papers  were 
thrown  over  before  the  British  officer  was  on  board,  what  evidence 
existed  of  tliat  fact  or  of  the  character  of  the  papers  ?  The  Jupita,  the 
American  papers  and  ensign,  thrown  overboard  before  the  seizure.  The 
Eliza  Jane,  captured  without  papers  or  colors.  The  Onward,  already 
noticed.  The  William  Clark:  when  her  Majesty's  officers  finally 
decided  to  open  the  hatches,  the  flag  and  documents  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  she  became  a  lawful  prize.  We  would  respectfully  ask 
of  his  Lordship  to  whom  did  she  become  lawful  prize,  and  by  what 
law? 

It  is  presumed  that  it  would  be  altogether  supererogatory  to  adduce 
more  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  course  of  action  pursued  by  the 
British  cruisers  delegated  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of 
AMca.  The  testimony  which  has  been  exhibited,  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  themselves,  or  those  who  rely  upon  their  representa- 
tions. 

What,  thei,  is  the  summary  of  the  entire  story  ?  The  commanders 
of  these  vessels  overhaul  every  vessel  which  they  encounter,  no  matter 
under  what  flag  she  sails.  They,  in  person,  board,  demand  to  inspect 
the  papers — no  one,  even  of  their  own  subordinates,  is  present  to  witness 
the  proceedings.  These  papers  are  denounced  as  fraudulent;  sometimes 
without  being  examined,  tne  fl^  affords  no  protection.  The  master 
is,  if  ffuilty,  alarmed  by  the  information  that  the  Dale  is  near  at  hand, 
and  UL&t  he  will  be  delivered  over  to  the  custody  and  disposition  of  an 
American  man-of-war.  If  he  yields  to  this  menace,  he  is  allowed  to 
denationalize  himself,  and  throw  into  die  sea  his  national  colors  and 
papers.  The  vessel  is  then  seized  as  a  lawful  prize,  without  flag  or 
papers ;  her  officers  and  crew  are  landed  on  the  neighboring  coasts, 
released  from  all  personal  responsibility,  subjected  to  no  punishment 
for  their  criminal  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
captured  property  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  to  be  tried  before  a  British  court 
of  Admiralty ;  and,  as  we  presume,  condemned  as  a  prize  for  the  benefit 
of  the  captors.  ,  Among  the  papers  transmitted  by  Lord  Napier  to  Mr. 
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Secretary  Cass,  (p.  14,)  is  a  copy  of  a  sentence  of  a  Portuguese  court 
in  the  case  of  the  barque  Yeiha  Aunto,  alias  the  Splendid.  It  would 
seem  more  germane  to  the  matter  had  his  Lordsnip  communicated 
records  of  the  British  courts  of  Vice- Admiralty,  where  prize  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  those  vessels  which  had  been  seized  as 
without  colors  or  papers,  when  both  had  been  thrown  overboard  at 
the  instance  and  witn  the  connivance  of  the  captor.  Our  curiosity 
would  be  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  these  prize  proceedings.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  provision  in  the  law  of  nations  which  pro- 
hibits the  hoisting  a  false  fiag,  much  less  which  subjects  the  vessel  on 
board  which  it  is  done  to  condemnation  as  lawful  prize.  It  is  a  thing 
of  usual  occurrence  among  ships  of  all  characters  and  of  all  nations. 
British  national  vessels,  American,  French,  and  indeed  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, both  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace,  are  in  the  habit,  whenever 
occasion  requires,  of  exhibiting  colors  not  belonging  to  their  own 
country;  merchantmen  of  all  descriptions  do  the  same,  and  we  are  yet 
to  learn  where  it  is  inhibited  or  subjected  to  punishment  in  any  public 
or  municipal  law. 

An  American  vessel,  or  one  claiming  to  be  such,  found  without  the 
papers  which  our  municipal  laws  require,  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
those  laws,  and  such  violation  subjects  the  offender  to  punishment. 
We  are  not,  however,  aware  of  any  such  provision  in  the  code  of  pub* 
lie  law.  By  certain  treaties,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  ships  of 
different  nations  are  required  to  be  provided  with  documents  to  show 
their  national  character ;  but  even  under  such  circumstances,  the  ab- 
sence of  such  papers  amounts,  as  between  the  parties  to  such  con- 
ventions, to  nothmg  more  than  a  want  of  proof  of  nationality.  We 
are  yet  to  learn  how  the  mere  fact  of  bemg  found  without  papers 
furnishes  sufficientground  for  theexerciseof  prize  jurisdiction  by  a  British 
court  of  Admiralty.  Nor  is  the  case  essentially  changed  if  spurious 
papers  are  found  on  board.  Hie  forgery  of  papers  may  be,  and  usually 
IS,  an  offense  against  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  or  party  belongs,  or  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  act  has  been 
committed,  punishable  by  her  own  courts;  but  England  has  long 
since  recognized  and  acted  upon  the  doctrine,  that  her  judicial  tribunals 
cannot  and  will  not  administer  or  enforce  the  penal  laws  of  any  other 
country. 

By  one  of  the  provisions  of  our  revenue  code,  a  pecuniary  penalty 
is  imposed  on  every  American  vessel  not  provided  with  certain  pre- 
scribed documents.  The  want  of  such  papers,  or  the  possession  of 
such  as  being  spurious,  purport  to  be  wnat  the  law  requires,  is  con- 
sequently a  violation  of  such  law.  The  offense,  however,  is  cognizable 
exclusively  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  No  foreign  tribunal 
can  rightfully  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  case ;  but  to  make  it  the 
ground  of  condemnation  as  prize  by  an  English  court  of  Admiralty  is 
preposterous  and  absurd. 

Itj  then,  we  were  surprised  to  find  it  so  repeatedly  advanced  by  the 
naval  officers  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  ship,  seized  without  colors  or 
papers,  became  thereby  a  lawftil  prize,  we  were  utterly  astonished  to 
perceive  that  so  able  a  diplomatist  as  Lord  Napier  adopted  the  same 
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doctrine,  and  asserted  in  page  13,  in  the  case  of  the  William  Clark,  that 
"  the  flag  and  documents  were  thrown  into  tlie  sea,  and  she  became 
a  lawful  prize."  In  page  12,  his  Lordship  uses  other  language,  which, 
while  it  seems  somewhat  at  variance  witn  what  has  just  been  quoted, 
is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  particularly  wben  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  the  various  cases  which  have  occurred,  scarcely  less  objec- 
tionable.    On  page  12,  we  find  this  passage — 

"  When  the  vessel  is  overtaken  with  negroes  on  board,  or  in  snch  a  state  of 
preparation  that  no  doubt  can  exist  of  her  immediate  intention,  the  Ameriean 
ensign  and  papers  are  made  away  with.  The  origin  and  ownership  are  then  de- 
duced from  the  nationality  of  the  master,  supercargo  and  crew,  from  documentary 
evidence  discovered  on  board,  or  from  information  elicited  on  trial" 

If  we  correctly  apprehend  the  language  of  his  Lordship  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted  from  page  13,  he  gives  hissanction  to  the  doctrine  thai 
the  simple  fact  of  a  vessel  being  found  without  flag  or  papers  con- 
stitutes licr  'per  se  a  lawful  prize — a  doctrine  from  which  we  wholly 
dissent.  If  such  be  the  doctrine  of  the  British  prize  courts,  in  a  period 
of  profound  and  general  peace— of  which,  however,  we  have  as  yet  seen 
no  evidence — the  records  of  those  courts,  if  produced,  would  exhibit  the 
fact.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  of  the  law  with 
the  statement  made  (by  his  Lordship  himself.^  The  American  ensi^ 
and  papers  having  been  made  away  with,  "  tne  origin  and  ownership 
are  then  deduced  from  the  nationality  of  the  master,  supercargo,  and 
crew,  from  documentary  evidence  discovered  on  board  or  from  informa- 
tion elicited  on  trial." 

This  representation  obviously  implies  a  judicial  proceeding.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  entire  truth  were  to  be  laid  before  the  court,  it  would 
appear  that  the  flag  and  papers  had  thus  been  "  made  away  with," 
under  the  eye,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  entire  acquiescence  of  the 
captor  himself,  who  thus  has  incurred  the  penalties  prescribed  for 
spoliation  of  papers ;  sometimes  under  the  menace  of  being  handed 
over  to  an  American  cruiser,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  which  he  has  insulted  and 
outraged.  Is  not  this  a  palpable  case  of  compromising  a  felony! 
Can  it  be  distinguished  from  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  detective 
police,  appointed  to  ferret  out  the  offender  as  well  as  the  property 
which  has  been  stolen,  and  hand  over  both  to  the  appropriate  tribunal, 
who  should  accept  and  pocket  the  stolen  goods,  and  suffer  the  criminal 
to  escape  unwhipped  of  justice? 

Again,  we  are  disposed  to  inquire  to  what  purpose  is  an  inquiry 
instituted,  as  to  the  origin  and  ownership  of  property,  when  thi 
simple  fact  of  being  denuded  of  flj^  and  papers  constitutes  the  vee- 
sel  a  lawful  prize  ?  It  is  hoped,  that,  while  such  an  investigation 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  rights  of  the  captors,  it  is  not  insti- 
tuted merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  pnirient  curiosity,  or 
still  worse,  to  discover  some  ground  upon  which  to  heap  additional 
odium  upon  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
charging  them  with  being  the  real  culprits  in  the  case.  Again,  how 
is  the  origin  and  ownership,  if  at  all  material  in  the  question  of  priae 
or  no  prize,  to  be  deduced  from  the  nationality  of  the  master,  super- 
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cargo,  and  creiv,  when  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  captor  is  to  get  rid 
of  any  evidence  to  be  derived  from  this  source  by  lauding  the  whole 
of  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  From  whom  can  information  be 
elicited  on  trial?  The  papers  are  destroyed,  the  crew  put  on  shore, 
no  one  sent  in  with  the  prize  who  knows  anything  about  her. 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  these  apparent  irregularities, 
whatever  attempt  may  be  made  to  reconcile  these  inconsistencies,  we 
hazard  little  in  asserting,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  British  com- 
manders, as  given  by  themselves,  is  a  deviation  from  the  existing  usage 
of  the  English  and  American  navies,  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  ot  the  best  established  rules  of  the  British  courts  of  Admiralty, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  positive  instructions  from  their  own 
government. 

The  Commodore  in  person  boards  the  suspected  vessel.  This  is  a 
duty  ordinarily  committed  to  a  Lieutenant  or  other  subaltern  officer. 
He  is  unaccompanied  by  a  single  witness.  The  evidence  of  the  captor 
as  to  what  transpired  on  board  is  inadmissible  in  prize  proceedings, 
and  consequently  there  can  be  no  testimony  to  exhibit  to  the  court  to 
account  for  the  circumstances  under  which  the  flag  and  papers  had 
disappeared,  or,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  disposed  of  at  all.  Neither 
the  prize  master,  nor  the  prize  crew  knew  anything  of  these  matters, 
and,  of  course,  could  shed  no  light  upon  the  transaction.  They 
probably  knew  as  little  of  the  time,  place,  or  manner  in  which  the 
officers  and  crew  were  disposed  of.  They  could,  if  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses before  the  prize  court,  testify  only  to  the  simple  fact  that,  when 
ihey  went  on  board,  neither  colors  nor  papers  were  to  be  found.  Ex- 
penence  has  long  since  demonstrated  tliat  no  positive  falsehood  con- 
veys a  more  unfaithful  representation  of  the  truth,  than  a  narrative, 
which,  while  it  gives  us  an  account  of  some  fact  or  facts  which  really 
occurred,  yet,  either  from  design  or  ignorance,  omits  evenr  one 
which  gives  character  or  color  to  the  story.  Is  it  a  harsh  sus- 
picion vi&i  Commodore  Wise  took  the  precautions  which  he  did 
with  an  eye  to  these  results  ?  That  he  boarded  in  person  that  no 
one  might  be  able  to  contradict  or  explain  his  statements  ?  Where 
18  the  evidence  that  the  Bremen  carried  spurious  papers  ?  Although 
the  Commander  of  the  Myrmidon  had  examined  them  without  detect- 
ing anything  irregular  in  them.  Commodore  Wise,  instead  of  bringing 
them  in  to  verify  his  accusation,  allows  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
ocean,  and  rests  his  charge  upon  his  own  uncorroborated  statement. 

To  any  one  versed  in  the  admirable  course  of  practice  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  prize  tribunals  of  every  civilized  nation,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  uniform  and  systematic  deviations 
from  that  code,  which  has  characterized  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
British  naval  commanders  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  such  an  investigation  as  the  present,  not  designed  exclusively  for 
professional  men,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  allude  briefly  to  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  these  tribunals.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  the  writings  of  the  late  distinguished  jurist,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  whose  reputation  as  a  publicist  stands  high  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  European  continent,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country.    The 
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paper  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  is,  as  he  himself  informs  ua, 
"  principally  copied  from  the  rules  of  the  British  courts,  which,  as  &r 
as  cases  have  arisen  to  which  they  could  apply^  have  been  recojniized 
and  enforced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  are  conformable  with  the  prize  practice  of  France  and  other 
European  countries."  "  As  soon  as  a  ressel,  or  other  thing  captured 
as  prize,  arrives  in  our  ports,  notice  should  be  given  thereof  by  the 
captors  to  the  District  Judge  or  Commissioners  appointed  by  him,  that 
the  examination  of  the  captured  crew  who  are  brought  in  may  be 
regularly  taken  in  writing  upon  oath,  in  answer  to  the  standing  inter- 
rogatories." "  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  prize  master  to  deliver  up  to 
the  District  Judge  all  the  papers  and  documents  found  on  board,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  affidavit  that  they  are  delivered  up  as 
taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  subduction  or  embezzlement*"  "In 
general,  the  master  and  principal  officers  and  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
captured  vessel  should  be  brought  in  for  examination.  This  is  a  settled 
rule  of  the  prize  court"  "The  examination  must  be  confined  to 
to  persons  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  unless  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  court  is  obtained  for  the  examination  of  others."  "  It 
is  upon  the  ship^s  papers  and  depositions  thus  taken  and  transmitted 
that  the  cause  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  heard  and  tried.  This  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  practice  and  form ;  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  admu*alty  law."  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  code  of 
admiralty  practice  in  cases  of  prize,  acknowledged  by  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

By  the  VIII.  article  of  the  treaty  of  August,  1842,  the  two  ffovem- 
ments,  whilst  agreeing  to  maintain  on  the  coast  of  Africa  an  aaequate 
naval  force  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively^  the  laws,  rights  and 
obligations  of  each  of  die  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  also  "stipulated  to  give  such  orders  to  the  officers  com- 
manding their  respective  forces,  as  shall  enable  them  most  efiectually 
to  act  in  concert  and  cooperation,  upon  mutual  consultation  as  exigen- 
cies may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article ; 
copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  communicated  by  each  government  to 
the  other  respectively." 

Nothing  is  further  from  our  design  or  wish  than  to  be  understood 
as  casting  any  imputation  upon  the  government  of  Great  Britain  as 
having  omitted  or  neglected  faithfully  to  perform  to  the  fall,  the  obli- 
gation assumed  by  her  in  this  article.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
evidence  of  any  such  dereliction  of  duty.  But  with  the  evidence  we 
have  already  adduced,  we  feel  authorized  and  bound  to  charge  home 
upon  the  British  Conmianders  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  systematic 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  both  as  to  its  spint  and  its 
precise  terms. 

The  obligation  is  not  so  imperative  upon  us  to  show  that  the 
conduct  of  these  officers  has  oeen  equally  in  open  disregard  of 
and  contempt  for  the  orders  of  their  own  government.  As  the 
fact,  however,  may  become  important  in  any  fature  attempt  to  unite  the 
efforts  of  the  two  nations  in  their  endeavors  to  attain  an  object  which 
both  profess  to  have  at  heart,  and  can  at  present  at  least  have  a  ftirther 
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efiect  in  directing  pablic  censure  and  indignation  to  the  right  quarter, 
we  proceed  to  substantiate  this  article  of  our  indictment  We  have 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  instructions  prescribed  by  her  Britannic 
Majesty  to  her  officers,  in  reference  to  prizes  and  prisoners,  chap.  8, 
p.  82.  It  will  be  observed  how  completely  they  are  in  accordance 
with  what  we  have  represented  as  the  prize  law  recognized  by  that 
government    We  quote  the  following: 

1. 
*' When  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  an  enemy  eh  all  be  captured,  or  any 
ship  or  veeBel  belonging  to  a  neutral  power  shall  be  detained  on  suspicion  of 
haying  the  property  of  an  enemy  on  board,  the  hatches  are  to  be  securely 
fastened  and  sealed,  and  her  lading  and  furniture,  and  in  general  everything 
on  board,  are  to  be  carefully  secur^  from  embesslement ;  and  the  officer  hav- 
ing charade  of  such  ship  or  vessel^  shall  prevent  anything  being  taken  out  of 
her,  until  she  shall  have  been  tried  and  sentence  shall  have  been  passed  on 
her  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty  or  Vice-Admiralty. 

2. 
**  The  commanding  officer  of  her  Majesty's  ship  shall  cause  the  principal 
officers  of  any  vessel  he  may  detain,  and  such  other  persons  of  the  crew  as  ne 
shall  see  fit  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  or  Vice 
Admiralty,  to  prove  to  whom  the  vessel  and  carso  belonged,  and  he  shall  send 
to  the  said  court  all  passports,  custom-house  clearances,  log  boolc^  and  all 
other  ship's  papers,  whicn  shall  be  found  on  board,  without  suffering  any  of 
them  to  be  on  any  pretence  secreted  or  withheld." 

True  it  is,  that  the  exact  language  does  not  enumerate  the  throwing 
overboard  of  papers  as  one  of  the  acts  prohibited.  Bat,  unquestiona* 
bly,  the  allowance  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  detained,  and  to  whom 
the  intention  to  seize  as  prize  was  communicated,  to  throw  his  flag 
and  papers  overboard,  was  as  gross  a  violation  of  orders  as  the  whole 
proceeoing  was  of  the  treaty  above  quoted. 

Such  then  are  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  powers^ 
such  the  instructions  given  by  the  British  Qovernment,  such  tne  pro- 
visions of  the  general  law  as  to  cases  of  prize.  After  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  pages,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  adduce  farther 
proof  to  establish  tne  truth  of  our  accusation.  As  we  remarked  in  an 
early  part  of  these  pages,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  !n  avy,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Senate,  confined  his  communica- 
tion to  aocuments  all  bearing  a  recent  date.  We  have  learned  from 
high  authority,  such  as  to  commend  our  entire  confidence^  that  the  in- 
stances we  have  presented  of  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Wise  and 
Commander  Hunt  are  not  insulated  cases,  but,  as  Captain  Conover 
observes,  indications  of  a  system,  and  one  which  has  been  pursued  for 
a  series  of  years. 

Upon  the  same  evidence,  although  not  so  direct  and  positive,  but 
as  strong  as  circumstantial  evidence  can  well  be,  we  now  proceed 
to  amufl^  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  the  Judges  and  Officers  of  the 
Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  we  are  warranted  in  in- 
cluding that  at  St  Helena,  in  the  charge,  as  accomplices,  in  the  same 
guilty  transactions.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  the  several  British 
commanders  on  the  coast  would  persist,  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
in  captaring  vessel  aftei;  vessel,  under  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  detailed,  and  sending  them  to  Sierra  Leone  as  lawful  prize,  with- 
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out  flag,  papers  or  crew,  unless  the  action  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  conrt 
at  that  place  sanctioned  and  encouraged  such  proceedings.  Should 
this  countenance  and  encouragement  have  been  afforded  by  the  court, 
it  would,  as  has  been  shown,  be  not  only  a  departure  from,  but  in 
positive  violation  of  the  principles  of  public  law,  which  we  have  cited 
of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  of  the  instructions  from 
the  British  government  to  their  cruisers.  The  uniform  silence  which 
has  prevailed  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  omission  to  produce 
one  solitary  record  of  a  condemnation  by  that  court,  certainly 
heightens  the  suspicions  which  other  facts  had  awakened.  The  com- 
manders in  their  various  statements  have  disclosed  facts  which  establish 
an  unlawful  collusion  between  themselves  and  the  captains  of  the  al- 
leged slavers,  by  which  the  latter  escape  all  personal  punishment,  and 
the  captured  property  is  saved  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  alone  had  been  violated,  and  to  which 
alone  it  was  rightfully  amenable,  and  is  made  to  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  scarcely  less  culpable  captors.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  unjuat 
were  we  to  surmise,  that,  this  guilty  collusion,  so  systematic  and  so 
persistent,  indicates  at  least  the  probability  that  a  similar  understand- 
ing between  these  parties  existed  prior  to  the  capture,  and  provided  in 
advance  for  that  event.  We  are  informed  from  high  authority,  that 
so  profitable  is  the  business  thus  carried  on,  that,  in  the  brief  period 
of  two  years,  the  enormous  sum  of  £70,000  was  distributed  as 
prize  money  among  the  oflScers  and  crew  of  these  cruisers.  Where 
such  enormous  profits  are  derived  from  transactions,  which,  in 
their  mildest  aspect,  are  obviously  illegal  and  criminal,  we  cannot 
wonder,  if,  not  only  one  point,  but  many  are  stretched  for  the  purpose 
of  realizing  such  emoluments.  As,  also,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that  such  a  system  would  be  carried  on,  without  the  aid  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  courts  of  Admiralty,  sanctioning  the  open  and  direct 
violation  of  law — and  men  do  not  usually  ^  file  their  hands  for  others 
use,"  without  an  equivalent  compensation  or  share  in  the  plunder — 
the  prize  court  at  Sierra  Leone  must  rest,  without  some  explanation 
not  yet  communicated  to  the  public,  under  the  grave  suspicion  of 
being  deeply  implicated  in  these  nefarious  transactions.  We  are  aware 
that  when  a  vessel  is  libelled  in  the  prize  court,  any  individual  inter- 
ested in  the  property  may  make  himself  a  party  to  the  proceedings 
by  filing  his  claim  and  asking  restitution ;  but  we  also  know,  that 
when  the  prosecution  is  in  a  British  prize  court,  for  being  concerned 
in  the  slave-trade,  no  claimant  is  allowed  a  hearing  who  is  a  citizen 
or  subject  of  a  country  by  whose  laws  that  trade  is  interdicted.  No 
American,  Spaniard,  or  Portuguese  would  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, present  himself  as  a  claimant  in  any  such  case.  Nor  after 
the  officers  and  crew  have  been  landed  on  a  distant  part  of  the  coast, 
and  the  ship's  papers  have  disappeared,  would  it  be  practicable  for  even 
a  party,  wholly  i^  from  any  imputation  of  being  a  participator  in  a 
guilty  transaction,  to  know  when  and  where  to  assert  his  rights  ! 

The  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  furnish,  at  lea&t,  a  plausible 
solution  to  much  of  the  mystery  connected  with  this  subject  They 
explain  how  a  trade,  denounced  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  ahonld 
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conthme  to  exist,  and  even  flourish,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
made  to  put  it  down.  They  explain  how  it  happens  that  so  few 
captures  are  made  by  the  Amencan  cruisers  off  the  African  coast ; 
how^  notwithstanding  the  number  seized  by  the  British  squadron,  so 
many  nK>re  escape  with  impunity ;  and  how  it  happens  that,  while 
so  many  of  those  which  are  captured  are  denounced  as  American^ 
nearly  every  one  is  found  without  a  flag  or  papers  to  indicate  her 
nationality  or  ownership ;  and,  finally,  how  so  few  of  the  guilty  per- 
petrators of  the  crime  are  brought  to  punishment  It  might  be  in* 
nrred  a  priori^  that,  so  long  as  wiree-fourths  of  the  vessels  concerned 
in  this  traffic  escape,  either  by  their  own  adroitness  and  skill,  or  by 
collusion  with  the  parties  employed  to  detect  and  bring  them  to 
punishment ;  so  long  as  the  trade  continues  to  yield  such  profits,  that, 
if  one  of  three  escape  capture  the  owners  are  amply  renumerated ;  so 
long  the  trade  will  continue.  So  long  as  the  offense  is  held  by  our 
laws  to  be  more  heinous,  and  visited  with  far  more  severe  consequen- 
ces than  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  criminals  will 
prefer  the  simple  loss  of  property  without  personal  punishment,  which 
n  all  they  apprehend  if  captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  to  the  for- 
feiture of  both  property  and  life  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
That  so  long  as  under  British  law  the  entire  profit  of  the  capture 
enures  to  the  benefit  and  emolument  of  the  captor.  ,That  they  will 
consent  to  denationalize  themselves  by  the  destruction  of  the  evi- 
dences of  nationality,  and  submit  to  the  consequences  of  British 
capture,  rather  than  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
American  man-of-war;  and  British  cruisers  make  such  a  compro- 
mise. 

In  reference  to  diseases  of  all  descriptions,  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  which  engender  them,  and  which  continue  and  exacerbate  them, 
is  the  first  and  surest  step  in  effecting  a  cure.  Let  us  begin  by  ascer- 
taining if  practicable  the  real  causes  of  the  acknowledged  evil.  If  tiiiat 
can  be  traced  to  its  sources,  its  root  be  exposed,  then  let  the  appro- 
{ffiate  remedy  be  applied;  and  if  none  be  available,  then,  but  not 
tUl  then,  let  the  disease  be  deemed  hopeless  and  incurable. 

liy  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  have  recently  occurred  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  which  for  a  time 
tiireatened  to  disturb  the  harmony  existing  between  the  two  nations— 
a  calamity  most  seriously  to  be  deprecated,  not  only  by  iJie  immediate 
parties,  but  by  every  friend  of  liberty,  civilization,  and  Christianity — a 
measure  or  system  of  measures  can  be  devised  and  practically  adopted 
which  shall  preclude  the  recurrence  of  such  causes  of  disturbance,  a 
most  important  and  a  happy  result  will  ensue.  There  are  difficultiesi 
and  we  apprehend  insurmountable  ones,  in  the  way  of  attaining  this 
desirable  object  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy.  The 
routine  of  diplomatic  intercourse  creates  impediments  which  cannot 
readily  be  overcome,  and  would  certainly  and  necessarily  lead  to  de- 
lays which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  and,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  new  ques- 
tions which  ma^  still  more  embarrass  and  complicate  the  subject 
Gentlemen,  holding  the  high  position  of  ministers  at  a  foreign  court, 
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have  not  the  tune  or  the  means  for  institating  and  prosecnting  the  va^ 
rioos  and  minute  inquiries  and  investigations  which  such  a  subject  aa 
we  are  now  considering  demands.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  busi- 
ness could,  with  a  prospect  of  more  satisfactory  results,  be  confided  to 
a  commission,  consisting  of  one  or  two  competent  persons,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  government,  invested  with  ample  powers  to  elicit 
Kom  the  public  archives  and  other  authentic  sources  all  iJie  informa- 
tion re<][uired,  and  finally  to  submit,  either  jointly  or  severally,  such 
propositions  as,  if  adopted,  may  in  their  judgment  best  conduce  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  accomplish  th^ 
object,  and  the  least  likely  to  offend  national  honor  and  national  dig- 
nity. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  in  some  of  the  recent  debates  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  specifically  mentioned  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  barrister  of  Nova  Scotia,  (Mr. 
Whitman,)  that  "  the  very  occurrences  of  which  Mr.  Cass  complains 
as  outrageous  proceedings,  have  happened  as  the  natural  result  of  his 
own  request  and  directions." 

To  substantiate  this  extraordinary,  assertion,  a  quotation  is  made 
from  a  communication  addressed  by  the  American  Secretary  to  the 
British  Minister,  under  date  of  the  10th  of  April,  1858.  Even  did 
the  paper  of  General  Cass  fairly  admit  of  the  construction  which  has 
been  given  to*  it,  which,  however,  we  distinctly  repudiate,  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  fallen  into  a  serious  anachromsm  in  at- 
tributing to  a  document,  dated  at  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
the  transfer  of  British  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  when  in  point  of  fact  these  vessels  were  in  the  Gulf  at  and 
before  the  date  of  that  despatch,  and  the  conduct  of  one  of  them  is 
particularly  referred  to  in  that  very  paper.  Had  the  letter  of  General 
Cass,  which  is  assi^ed  as  the  cause  of  occurrences  anterior  to,  con- 
current with,  and  immediately  subsequent  to  its  date,  been  written 
months  or  even  years  before,  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
the  proceedings  complained  of  ^  have  happened  to  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  his  own  request  and  direction."  The  extract  from  the  letter  of 
the  10th  of  April,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Whitman,  is  as  follows,  vix : 

**  Experience  has  come  to  teet  the  meaanres  proposed,  and  they  have  been 
found  inadequate  to  the  extinction  of  the  evil;  so  much  so,  that,  in  Uie  opinion 
of  your  fforernment,  its  present  actiYity  demands  increased  exertions  on  the 
part  of  uie  United  States  with  a  yiew  to  accomplish  the  object  These  exer- 
tions, it  is  suggested,  should  be  directed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to  render 
the  blockade  more  effectual,  and  especially  to  examine  and  deal  with  yeesela 
bearing  the  American  fla?  and  suspected  of  bdng  engaged  in  this  trade.  This 
system  of  a  joint  blockade  has  been  pursued  for  some  years^  and  the  benefit  H 
has  produced  bears  no  reasonable  proportion,  I  regret  to  say,  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  life  and  treasure  it  has  cost  But  this  failure  need  not  discourage  the 
anxious  hopes  of  Christendom. 

**  There  is  another  way  of  proceeding  without  tiie  dangers,  and  doubts^  and 
difficulties,  and  inefficiencv  which  beset  a  blockade,  and  which  is  sure  to  succeed 
if  adopted  and  perseverea  in,  and  that  is  to  close  the  slave-mart  of  Uie  world, 
or  rather  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  is  now  almost  the  only  region  when 
the  slave-dealer  can  find  a  market  If  these  unfortunate  victims  could  not  be 
sold,  they  would  not  be  bought  To  shut  the  ports  of  Cuba  to  their  entrance 
is  to  shut  the  ports  of  Africa  to  their  departure ;  and  to  effeet  this  nothing 
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ironld  seem  to  be  wantiog  but  the  cordial  oo5peration  of  the  Spanish  Goyeni* 
ment  The  conventional  arrangements  which  exist  between  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  and  Spain,  for  their  mutual  cooperation  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  me ;  but  it  is  understood  that  Spain  has 
entered  into  engagements  with  Great  Britiun,  if  not  with  France  also,  that  she 
will  use  her  best  exertions  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into  her  do- 
minions. This  pledge,  if  given,  has  certainly  not  been  redeemed,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  Siat  the  Spanish  government  would  resist  or  neglect  the 
firm  remonstrance  of  these  two  great  powers,  or  even  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
if  she,  alone,  has  the  right  by  treaty  stipulations  to  demand  of  Spain  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  duties. which  bhe  has  voluntarily  assumed.  Upon  the  course  ' 
of  the  Spanish  government  far  more  depends  than  upon  the  most  rigorons 
blockade  of  the  Afncan  coast" 

With  all  the  italics,  small  capitals,  and  large  capitals  with  which 
Mr.  Whitman  has  marked  this  passage,  it  has  not  been  within  our 
capacity  to  see  how  it,  even  remotely,  bears  npon  the  position  or  for- 
tifies the  conclusion  for  which  it  was  cited.    The  writer  remarks : 

"It  is  in  accordance  with  such  views  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cass,  that  the  British 
government  turned  its  attention  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  from 
Africa  to  Cuba,  deeming  that  the  right  of  visit,  as  it  had  been  exercised  on  the 
one  coast,  would  be  unobjectionable  on  the  other." 

Similar  language  is  reported  to  have  been  uttered  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  view  we  have  taken,  as  well  of  the  paper  itself  as  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  the  whole  comment  is  er- 
roneous. It  has  been  shown  that,  from  the  dates  of  the  occurrences, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  action  of  the  British  government,  in 
transferring  any  part  of  their  blockading  squadron  from  the  coast  of 
Afirica  to  that  of  Cuba,  could  have  been  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  General  Cass,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  transfer 
preceded  in  point  of  time  the  suggestions  in  which  they  are  thought 
to  have  originated. 

It  also  appears  from  a  report  of  a  recent  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  retired  from  the  Pre- 
mier ship  in  February,  1^58,  asserted  that  the  orders  for  tranferring 
the  British  blockading  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  Cuba 
were  issued  under  his  administration,  and  that  this  was  done  ^^  in  de- 
ference to  the  expressed  wishes  of  Parliament ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  repeated  deputations  which  came  to  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment urging  that  course.*' 

In  the  next  place,  the  idea  that  *'  the  right  of  visit  as  it  had  been 
exercised  on  the  one  coast,  would  be  unobjectionable  on  the  other,"  is 
equally  unfounded.  The  right  of  visit  and  search,  as  occasionally  ex- 
ercised by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  been  the  in- 
cessant ffTound  of  complaint  and  remonstrance  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Of  this,  the  whole  document  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  especially  the  letter  of  General  Cass  thus  cited,  exhibits 
abundant  evidence.  As  the  claim  of  right,  under  which  the  practice 
had  to  some  extent  been  exercised,  as  has  been  already  shown,  was 
the  subject  of  remonstrance  and  complaints,  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that,  when  again  exercised  in  our  own  immediate  neighborhood,  on 
our  own  coast,  it  would  have  been  deemed  "unobjectionable,"  it  is  not 
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within  our  limited  cf^acily  to  c<^ceive.  Bat  the  gravest  part  of  the 
•asertioii  remains  to  oe  examined.  How  the  "ontraffes"  complained 
of  are  to  be  considered,  despite  the  anachronism,  as  the  nataral  resoh 
of  *Hhe  re<][ae8t  and  directions  of  Mr.  Cass,"  is  not  explained,  and  to 
oar  understanding  is  not  sasceptible  of  explanation. 

The  language  of  the  American  Secretary  appears  to  us  perfectly  in- 
telli^ble  and  plain.  Having  replied  to  the  suggestions  of  the  British 
Minister  as  to  the  means  most  advisable  to  be  adopted  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  having  remarked  that  the  experi- 
ence of  years  had  demonstrated  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1842,  by  which  the  two  nations  had  stipulated  for  a  naval  squadron  to 
act  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  involved  an  expenditure  of  money  and 
of  life  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  results  actually  accomplished. 
General  Cass  suggests,  as  a  means  fan  more  likely  to  accomplish  the 
desired  object,  tJh^  closing  of  Cuba  to  the  trade.  To  effectuate  this, 
he  observes,  ^nothing  would  seem  to  be  wanting  but  the  cordial  coop- 
eration of  tbe  Spanish  ffovemment."  Alluding  then  to  the  conven- 
tional arrangement  already  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  the  right  of  the  former  power  to  enforce  their  performance,  he 
concludes  with  saying,  "upon  the  course  of  the  Spanish  government 
flEur  more  depends  than  upon  the  most  rigorous  blockade  of  the  Afri- 
can coast" 

By  what  train  of  reasoning  these  suggestions  can  be  construed  as 
leading  to  the  proceedings  of  which  we  complained  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  they  are  not  explained,  we  freely  admit  that  we  are  unable 
to  conjecture. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  conventional 
arrangements  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  than  Gen.  Cass.  But, 
with  him,  we  understand  that  by  them,  Spain,  for  the  pecuniary  com- 
pensation of  £600,000,  expressly  stipulated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  her  dominions.  This 
contract  was  made  with  Great  Britain — the  consideration  money  was 
paid  by  the  latter  power — and  Gen.  Cass,  with  his  accustomed  saga- 
city, in  discerning  the  real  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  3ie 
obiect  to  be  attained,  and  the  effectual  mode  of  doing  it — assuming 
tills  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case — suggests  that  England,  having 
the  right,  should  demand  of  Spain  '^  the  mithfiil  performance  of  tiie 
<luties  which  she  has  voluntarily  assumed,"  adding  that  "  upon  the 
course  of  the  Spanish  government  fax  more  depends  than  unon  the 
most  rigorous  blockade  of  the  African  coast"  Such  is  the  plain  un- 
varnished statement  of  the  case.  There  have  been  no  •*  directions* 
mven  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no  "  request,"  and, 
mdeed,  no  language,  hint  or  suggestion  of  any  sort,  which  could  lead 
as  its  **  natural  result"  to  the  acts  of  which  we  complained. 

We  have  perhaps  digressed  from  our  appropriate  path  to  comment 
upon  this  misunderstanding  of  the  language  of  our  distinguished  Se- 
cretary of  State ;  but  we  cannot  leave  this  subject  and  resume  our 
direct  purpose  without  expressing  our  entire  and  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  views  taken  by  Gen.  Cass,  when  he  remarks,  "  there  is  another 
mode  of  proceeding,  without  the  dangers  and  difficulties  and  ineffi- 
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ciency  which  beset  a  blockade,  and  which  is  sure  to  succeed  if  adopted 
and  persevered  in ;  and  that  is,  to  close  the  slave-marts  of  the  world, 
or  rather  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  is  now  almost  the  only  region 
where  the  slave-dealer  can  find  a  market  If  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims could  not  be  sold  they  would  not  be  bought.  To  shut  the  ports 
of  Cuba  to  their  entrance  is  to  shut  the  ports  of  Africa  to  their  de- 
parture." 

In  the  enunciation  of  the  general  proposition,  Gen.  Cass  merely  ex- 
presses one  of  the  axiomatic  truths  of  political  economy.  Where  there 
IS  no  demand  there  will  be  no  supply.  In  his  application  of  this  ob- 
vious principle,  he  but  foUpws  the  footsteps  of  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  sagacious  among  British  statesmen.  The  same  truth,  with  the 
same  application,  was  made  more  than  sixty  years  since  by  a  no  less 
eminent  man  than  Edmund  Burke. 

The  learned  writer  has  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the  remark 
that  the  British  government  was  justified  in  "  deeming  that  the  right 
of  visit,  as  it  had  been  exercised  on  the  one  coast,  womd  be  unobjec- 
tionable on  the  other.**  Surely  Mr.  W.  must  have  read  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  governments — and  particularly  the  despatch 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  which  he  quotes — with  very  little  attention,  to 
have  &iled  to  observe  that  the  right  of  search  on  the  African  coast, 
80  far  firom  being  unobjectionable,  was  the  constant  theme  of  complaint 
and  remonstrance.  Indeed,  until  recently,  when  similar  annoyances 
were,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  in  our  more  immediate  vicinity, 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  presented 
the  prominent  ground  of  difference  between  the  two  nations. 

IVoperly  understood,  the  American  Secretary  in  his  dispatch  alluded 
to,  so  far  from  inviting  the  British  government,  either  separately  or 
conjointly  with  our  own,  to  establish  a  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Cuba 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  pomts  out  the  right  which  Eng- 
land has  obtained  by  her  " conventual  arrangements'*  with  Spain  "to 
demand"  of  that  power  **  the  faithful  performance  of  duties  wnich  she 
had  voluntarily  assumed." 

He  expresses  his  decided  conviction  that  the  extinction  of  this 
trafSc  depends  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  that  Great  Britain  possesses  the  right  to  direct  that  course, 
and  never  intimates  a  word  as  to  the  transfer  of  a  blockading  squadron, 
far  less,  of  the  asserted  right  of  search,  from  the  one  coast  to  tne  other. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Spanish  West  India 
Islands  are  now  the  only  places  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where 
the  slave-trader  finds  a  martet  for  the  disposition  of  the  victims  of  his 
neferious  traffic.  It  is  equally  true,  that  if  the  market  is  closed,  the 
trade  must  cease.  It  is  not  questioned  that  Great  Britain  has  acquired 
by  treaty  an  engagement  upon  the  part  of  Spain,  that  such  markets 
shall  be  closed,  and  it  is  eaually  clear  that  with  the  right  to  demand 
and  the  power  to  enforce  tne  performance  of  this  obligation,  it  still  re- 
mains unexecuted.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  posture  of 
things  remain  among  the  mysterious  arcana  of  English  and  Spanish 
diplomacy.  So  fiar  as  the  world  knows,  for  some  reasons  not  yet  dis- 
dosedf  Great  Britain  has  omitted  to  insist  upon  and  enforce  tne  per- 
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fonnance  of  an  obligation- for  which  she  has  paid  a  large  pecuniary 
consideration,  and  Spain,  having  pocketed  the  stipulated  pnce  which 
she  required  for  the  concession,  withholds  a  compliance  with  her  side 
of  the  bargain. 

Similar  arrangeraents  were  made  with  Brazil,  the  only  other  Chris- 
tian power  which  allowed  and  afforded  encouragement  to  the  African 
slave-dealer.  That  government  was  slow  in  the  performance  of  its 
engagements.  Did  Great  Britain  silentiy  submit  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  allow  Brazil  to  evade  or  avoid  the  performance  of  her 
duties  ?  Far  from  it ;  finding  all  remonstrance  meffectual,  she  took 
the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  stretching  to  the  utmost  extent  the 
rights  she  had  purchased,  if  not  transcending  any  authority  derived 
from  the  law  of  nations,  to  compel  their  execution.  Parliament  enacted 
a  statute,  empowering  her  cruisers  and  her  courts  to  enforce  upon  the 
people  of  Brazil  the  obligations  which  their  government  had  assumed. 
This  measure,  the  right  of  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  questionable^ 
upon  any  principle  of  public  law,  at  once  accomplished  the  desired 
object  Tne  slave-trade  has  become  extinct  along  the  entire  coast  of 
that  extended  and  prosperous  empire. 

While  British  statesmen,  in  their  o£Scial  annunciations,  and  British 
orators,  in  their  periodical  declamations,  are  continually  lauding  this 
energetic  policy  of  their  government  in  its  dealing  with  Brazil,  they 
refer  to  the  continuance  of  the  odious  traffic  within  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  a  very  different  strain.  Some  portion  of  their  vituperation 
is,  of  course,  heaped  upon  Spain  for  her  faithlessness  in  the  discharge 
of  her  obligations ;  but  their  fiercest  denunciations  are  poured  out 
against  the  united  States.  The  continuance  of  the  trade  is  attributed, 
as  we  have  seen  in  all  quarters,  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  laws  and  the 
want  of  energy  in  their  administration ;  to  the  illegal  and  unwarranted 
assumption  of  our  flag ;  to  the  forgery  of  American  papers.  It  doee 
at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  an  innocent  individual,  whose  ap- 
parel has  Deen  stolen  from  nim  and  worn  as  a  disguise  by  the  burglar 
or  the  murderer,  should  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  the  crimes  Uius 
perpetrated  under  color  of  his  dress ;  that  the  bank  or  merchant,  whose 
name  has  been  forged  by  the  adroit  swindler,  should  be  denounced  as  the 
culprit,  instead  of  the  actual  rogue  by  whom  the  fraud  has  been  commit- 
ted ;  that  the  United  States  should  be  loaded  with  all  the  odium  of  the 
transaction,  because  her  flag  has  been  unlawfully  assumed^  and  forgery^ 
has  been  committed  in  simulating  papers,  purporting  to  be  issued  un- 
der her  sanction,  and  this,  too,,  when  the  British  cruisers  who  make 
this  representation  of  the  case,  according  to  their  own  statements, 
having  ascertained,  by  personal  inspection,  that  such  frauds  have  been 
committed,  and  the  parties  to  it  known,  and  actually  in  their  power, 
suffer  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based  to  be  destroyed,  the  guilty 
offenders  to  escape  with  impunity,  and  content  themselves  with  pocket- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  crime,  and  throwing  the  entire  odium  and 
responsibility  upon  the  United  States, 

K  this  view  of  the  case,  drawn,  if  not  entirely,  yet  mainly  from 
British  sources,  did  not  at  once  present  itself  to  every  observing  mind, 
the  questions  would  readily  suggest  themselves,  with  a  frill  knowledgj^ 
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of  the  coarse  which  has  heen  panned  by  England  towards  Brazil,  and 
the  effects  which  that  policy  has  accomplished,  why  have  not  the 
same  energetic  measores  been  adopted  in  regard  to  Spain  ?  If  the 
one  was  bound  by  treaty  to  close  the  market  for  African  slaves,  is  not 
the  other  under  die  same  obligation  ?  If  the  remissness  on  the  part 
of  Brazil  to  perform  the  duty  she  had  assumed  justified  England  in 
taking  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  enforcing  the  obligation  by 
her  own  means,  and  if  such  policy  has  f>een  proved  by  experience  to 
be  thoroughly  effective,  why  is  not  the  same  measure  of  coercion  em- 
ployed to  enforce  the  same  duty  on  Spain  ? 

These  and  similar  interrogatories,  naturally  mowing  out  of  the  real 
fiicts  in  the  case,  and  suggested  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  so 
frequently  referred  to,  will  continue  to  be  put,  and  in  our  judgment 
they  merit  a  response.  The  United  States,  its  Government,  and  its 
people,  its  legislature,  and  its  judiciary,  its  civil  and  military  function- 
aries, have  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  preferred  are  of  the  gravest  character;  they  pro- 
fess to  be  founded  upon  testimony,  which,  if  it  does  not  in  all  quarters 
conunand  implicit  credit,  yet,  on  its  face  is  at  least  plausible,  and  has, 
in  the  estimation  of  British  functionaries,  been  regarded  as  Aimishing 
a  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  found  these  heavy  charges.  On  be- 
half of  the  parties  thus  arraigned,  I  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charges. 
I  deny  both  the  competency  and  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  profess  to  be  sustained.  I  object  to  the  accusing  party  as 
being,  from  his  own  representations,  so  obviously  the  criminal,  not 
merely  as  accessory,  but  as  principal,  that  he  has  no  right  to  attempt 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  his  own  acts  and  omissions  from  his  own 
shoulders  and  fasten  it  upon  another.  Unless  I  have  entirely  misap- 
prehended the  whole  matter,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  acquire 
a  iust  comprehension  of  the  subject,  if  not  in  all,  yet  certainly  in  most 
of  its  principal  features,  I  feel  authorized  to  demand  and  insist  iqpon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  case.  Unless  very  much  deceived, 
the  result  of  such  an  in(]|uiry,  as  has  been  suggested,  would  not  only  be 
to  pursue  the  strategetic  policy  of  Scipio  by  carrving  the  war  into 
Africa,  but  it  would  he  followed  by  equal  results,  which  would  not  only 
exonerate  my  countir  and  its  various  representatives  from  unmerited 
censure,  but  throw  back  upon  the  accuser  the  obloquy  due  to  the 
offender. 


ART.  IV.-REACTIOK  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Oppobitb  systems  of  philosophy  have  alternately  sacceeded 
each  other,  and  determined  in  great  measure  the  action  of 
governments  and  the  conduct  of  individuals  throughout  all 
recorded  time.  No  doubt  all  of  these  systems  were  partially 
true,  and  when  moderately  applied  in  practice,  calculated  to 
alleviate,  if  not  to  correct,  tne  prevalent  social  evils  of  the 
day.  But  the  diseases  of  society  are  as  changeable  as  those 
o{  the  human  body,  and  require  frequent  change  of  remedies; 
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yet,  the  social  bodj  will,  we  hope,  soon  acquire  a  healdiier 
tone  nnder  the  more  stringent  role  that  will  grow  out  of  the 
reactionary  movement  of  the  (Iots,  and  which  requires  mar* 
<rf  government  instead  of  lees.  Not  only  do  the  mobs,  riots^ 
revolutions,  and  self-constituted  vigilance  committees,  so  prev- 
alent throughout  great  part  of  Christendom,  attest  the  necessity 
of  this  reaction,  but  the  further  fact,  that  great  nart  of  the 
most  gifted  genius  of  the  day  is  continually  inculcating  the 
doctrine  that  human  government  may,  and  should  be  dis- 
j>ensed  witbLshows  that  the  philosophy  originating  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  has  run  into  ridiculous,  yet  danger- 
ous, excess. 

We  saw  in  the  New  York  Herald  lately  an  enumeration  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  Free-Love  establishments  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  and  these,  it  stated,  were  but  the  larger  and  more 
important  concerns.  Senator  Seward,  in  a  speecn  during  the 
last  Session,  maintained,  that  a  part  of  the  Nefw  Idea  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  day  was,  that  every  man  should  till  his  own 
lands.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Seward,  the  politi- 
cal leader  of  the  opposition,  has  given  utterance  to  agrarian 
doctrines.  No  doubt  his  gratitude  to  the  anti-renters,  who 
made^  him  Governor  of  New  York,  influences  him  in  the 
repetition  of  doctrines  which  he  must  feel  are  out  of  place,  at 
least  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He  is  no  observer  of  tne  signa 
of  the  times,  or  would  have  discovered  that  his  New  Idea  is 
effete,  and  just  about  to  give  place  to  a  more  sacred  regard, 
and  more  rigorous  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  property. 
He  is  no  philosopher,  or  he  would  have  seen  that,  it  all  held 
lands,  societv  must  return  to  the  savage  state — for  men  leam 
to  produce  the  luxuries  of  life  for  others,  in  order  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  themedves.  We  would  all  wear 
skins,  and  live  in  caves  or  wigwams,  if  we  all  owned  lands ; 
for  nobody  would  build  a  fine  house,  or  make  fine  clothes  for 
himself.  It  is  land  monopoly,  the  command  of  capital  over 
labor,  that  originates  and  sustains  civilization.  This  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  a  passage  we  were  reading  the  other  day 
in  Proudhon.  He  says,  "  that  the  chestnut  trees  afforded  food 
and  shelter  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
Island  of  Corsica,  and  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  cut  them 
down  to  civilize  these  idlers.'*  "No,"  says  Proudhon,  "ap- 
propriate them  I "  If  chestnut  trees,  in  common,  suffice  to 
make  men  savages,  how  much  more  certainly  would  a  few 
acres  of  land  to  all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing;,  the  holding 
of  lands  in  common  ?  All  history  shows,  that  it  is  the  holf 
ing  of  the  land  by  the  few  that  begets  and  sustains  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  that  where  lands  are  in  common,  or  where  every 
body  may  till  his  own  lands,  the  people  are  savage  or  bar- 
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baronfl.  The  great  Frondhon  calls  ^^  property  a  thief,"  and 
vet,  nncoiiBcioasly,  proyes  this  theft  to  be  the  greatest  bene- 
lactor  of  mankind.  I  fear,  however,  Mr.  Seward,  that  yonr 
mind  is  rather  brilliant  than  analytical,  and  that  yon  will  not 
comprehend  oar  doctrine;  bnt  it  may  be  useful  to  some  who 
have  been  deluded  by  your  seductive  eloquence. 

Your  New  Idea  is  in  truth  a  defunct  idea.  It  received  its 
ooup  de  grace  in  the  last  Presidenlial  election,  when  the  De- 
mocracy— ^for  the  first  time  in  its  annals,  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  Conservatism — overcame  the  hosts  of  the  Isms, 
headed  and  led  on  by  you  and  Greely,  and  Parker  and  Gkuv 
Tison,  et  id  om/ns  gernts.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  reac- 
tion of  a  reaUy  new  idea,  that  will  sweep  you  and  your  old 
anarchical  idea  out  of  existence,  and  substitute  in  its  stead 
the  conservative  idea.  Your  doctrines  propose  to  destroy  all 
the  institutions  of  tibe  country.  North  and  South — those  of 
the  present  Democracy  to  conserve  them  all.  A  rigorous, 
active,  energetic  conservatism,  which  shall  promptly  exert 
all  the  powers  of  Government  to  preserve  order,  and  punish 
erime,  is  alike  needed  by  all  sections;  and  we  see  not  why  an 
Administration,  elected  and  instructed  by  the  terms  of  its 
election,  as  the  present  was,  may  not  allay  and  heal  all  sec- 
tional discord,  bo  fhr,  it  has  certainly  done  much  to  promote 
this  desirable  end.  A  conservative  party,  and  a  conserva- 
tive administration,  will  always  be  sure  to  protect  and  defend 
alike  the  rights  and  institutions  of  each  or  the  States,  and  of 
every  section. 

The  first  fruits  of  reaction  have  been  good :  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  the  future  will  brine  forth. 

There  M-e  two  subjects  on  which  the  Democratic  party  and 
its  Administration  wiU  have  ere  long  to  act,  with  which  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  conservatism  are  intimately  connect- 
/ed.  ^  The  one,  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  bigamy,  or 
rather  polygamy,  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  U  tah ;  the 
'^^  other,  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  should  she  apply 
for  admission  before  her  population  has  reached  the  number 
6f  ninety-three  thousand.  The  latter  (question  is  easily  dis- 
posed OL  Some  requisite,  as  to  population,  must  be  required. 
It  is  hardly  consonant  with  fair  dealing  and  Eepublican 
equality,  that  new  States^  with  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  should  have  equal  weight  in  the  Senate  with  the 
State  of  New  York,  with,  a  population  of  over  three  millions. 
The  old  States  were  equal  and  independent  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  and  the  smaller  ones,  very  properly,  in- 
sisted on  preserving  that  equality  in  the  Senate.  Territories 
have  no  right  whatever  to  admission  as  States,  and  should  be 
put  on  reasonable  terms.    But  the  gross  impropriety  of  r^ 
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<]^niring  of  the  existing  States  a  certain  ratio  of  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  Honse,  and  then  permitting  a  mere  novice 
to  enjoy  the  same  representation  with  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion, shocks  our  sense  of  justice.  It  wonld  be  undignifi^,  as 
well  as  unjust,  in  Congress  to  depart  flx)m  its  requirements  as 
to  the  requisite  population  to  give  a  ri^ht  to  representation 
in  favor  of  a  mere  territory,  whilst  it  rigorously  adheres  to 
those  requirements  as  against  the  existing  States.  Moreover, 
when  we  once  depart  from  the  proposed  rule  of  admission, 
where  shall  we  stop  ?  If  thirty  thousand  people  suffice  to 
constitute  a  State,  why  not  five  thousand,  or  five  hundred  ? 

Former  precedents  of  reckless  and  inconsiderate  admission 
are  beacons  to  deter,  not  examples  to  follow ;  for  they  occur- 
red under  the  old  regime,  when  squatter-sovereignty  wanton- 
ed in  power,  and  the  Democratic  party,  under  the  banner  of 
"the  world  is  too  much  governed,'*  was  hurrying  into  the 
abyss  of  anarchy.  This  party,  like  the  Whig  party  of  Eng- 
land, is  practical  and  pathological,  and  adapts  its  principles, 
its  practices  and  policy,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  If 
the  Ship  of  State  were  always  steered  in  a  straight  line  under 
the  guiaance  of  unyielding  principles,  she  would  be  sure  at 
last  to  be  wrecked,  midst  rocks  or  shoals. 

If  men  could  forsee  the  future,  with  all  its  wants  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  well  to  talk  of  uniform,  established 
principles ;  but,  as  they  cannot,  temporary  expediency  is  the 
only  practical  guide  of  action. 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  subject  of  polygamy  in 
Utah  seems  to  us  easy  of  solution.  The  Federal  Government, 
as  trustee  for  each  and  all  of  the  States,  is  the  Gk>vemment, 
and  the  only  Government  of  the  Territories.  Territorial  gov- 
ernments are  its  mere  agents ;  and  it  is  bound  to  see  that 
such  governments  perform  their  duties  faithfally,  wisely,  and 
efficiently.  Their  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  appoints  them.  If  they  abuse  their  a^ncy,  the 
laws  creating  them  should  be  promptly  repealed,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  resume  the  immediate  and  direct 
execution  of  its  trust. 

This  very  proposition  was  made  by  Senator  Douglas,  in  a 
certain  contingency,  as  to  Utah.  Now,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  Federal  Government,  if  ruling  Utah  directly  and  imme- 
diately, should  punish  polygamy  as  a  felony.  ^But  we  have 
shown  that  the  intervention  of  the  Territorial  government 
does  not  differ  the  case,  for  that  is  a  mere  agency.  The  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  amounts  to  this :  for 
if  a  Territorial  government  may  not  exclude  or  abolish  slavery, 
it  is  because  it  is  the  agent  and  servant  of  the  Federal  Gk>v- 
ernment,  which  is  bound  to  supervise  and  control  its  action ; 
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and  as  the  latter  possesses  no  such  power,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obliged  to  protect  the  institution,  it  may  and  should 
prevent  such  unconstitutional  exclusion  or  abolition  by  the 
former.  Now,  the  obligation  to  punish  polygamy  as  a  crime, 
is  greater  and  more  obvious  than  to  prevent  abolition;  for 
the  former  is  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  Union,  for 
it  practically  excludes  all  but  Mormons  from  the  territory, 
whilst  the  latter  only  excludes  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  a 
section  of  the*Union  that  are  slaveholders.  Again ;  suppose 
Utah  lav  along  side  the  existing  States,  and  was  a  place  of 
refuge  K)r  all  dissatisfied  wives  and  husbands,  who  had  form- 
ed new  attachments,  and  miffht  contract  new  marriages  by 
removing  to  Utcdi,  is  it  possible  that  the  Federal  Government, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  affairs  of  territories,  would 
have  no  power  to  abate  the  nuisance  ?  No  doubt  it  possesses 
such  power ;  and,  in  the  supposed  case,  would  speedily  ex- 
ercise it.  But  the  distance  ot  Utah  neiUier  affects  die  prin- 
ciple nor  the  obligations  of  Government.  This  doctrine  of 
territorial  soverei^ty  is  the  most  abominable  phase  of  squat- 
ter soverei^ntv ;  lor  the  unorganized  body  is  not  half  so  eflBl- 
cient  for  miscnief  as  the  territorial  government  that  succeeds 
it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  cases  are  not  identi- 
cal, and  only  make  the  suggestion,  because  most  Southern 
men  repudiate  squatter  sovereignty,  eo  nomdney  and  yet  main- 
tain the  right  of  Territorial  governments  to  manage,  without 
control,  all  social  relations,  except  that  of  master  and  slave. 
Now,  we  really  think  the  South  is  grosslv  inconsistent  in  this 
matter ;  and,  as  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  more 
sacred  than  that  of  master  and  slave,  the  former  is  entitled  to 
at  least  equal  protection  with  the  latter.  It  is  true  slaves  are 
property,  and  wives  are  not ;  but  the  protection  of  property 
18  not  the  sole  function  or  duty  of  Government. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in  this  matter 
has  been  satisfactory.  It  has  shown  no  squeamish  respect  for 
the  rights  of  Sodomites,  but  has  seized  upon  Utah  with  the 
strong  arm  of  military  force.  Should  it  continue  to  act  with 
that  energy  and  promptitude  in  suppressing  commotion  and 
preserving  order,  with  which  it  has  begun ;  should  it  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  sectional  impartiality,  and  an  active  and  rig- 
orous conservatism ;  should  it  realize  and  act  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  elicited  to  carry  out — ^that  is,  change  the  current 
of  Democratic  action,  not  to  follow  former  precedents;  in 
fine,  should  it  adopt  as  its  motto  and  guide  of  conduct  the 
maxim,  "  the  world  is  too  little  governed,"  it  will  restore  or- 
der and  harmony,  allav  dissension,  preserve  the  Union,  and 
render  itself  historical.  We  say  it  will  become  historical, 
because  it  will  be  the  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
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the  nation,  the  inaugnrator  of  a  salntary  and  necessary  reac- 
tion. 

Note. — ^We  employed  such  strong  language  of  dennncia- 
tion  in  our  last  articles  towards  the  Political  EconomiBts, 
and  towards  Adam  Smith  in  particular,  that  we  feel  it  incam- 
bent  on  us  to  prove  more  fully  the  charges  we  preferred.  We 
said,  and  we  repeat,  they  are  mere  charlatans,  nojt  philosophers, 
because  their  pretended  philosophy  had  for  its  great  leading 
ftmdamental  maxims,  ^^LmsBez-favre^'*  or  "  Let  Alone,"  ana 
"  Pas  trop  gouvemer" — equid  to  "  the  world  is  too  much  gov- 
erned." They  lay  down  these  priBcii)les  without  any  demite 
scientific  line  of  restriction  or  limitation,  and,  of  course,  the 
socialist  doctrines  of  Free-Love  and  No-Government  are  in- 
evitable sequences  from  their  promises.  Ton  only  "Let- 
Alone"  when  you  cease  altogether  to  govern.  So  much  for 
their  charlatanism.  But  we  also  charged  that  Adam  SmiA 
was  a  dunce.  We  prove  this  from  a  quotation  from  his 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  conclusion  of  chapter  12,  Book  3 : 

"  At  other  timee  manufactures  for  distant  sale  ^^row  up  naturaUy,  and,  aa  it 
were,  of  their  own  accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  those  household  and 
coarser  manufactures  which  must  at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  pooresil 
and  rudest  countries.  Such  mannfaetures  are  generally  employed  upon  the  ma- 
terials which  the  country  produces^  and  they  seem  frequently  to  have  been  first 
refined  and  improved  in  such  inland  countries  as  were  not,  indeed,  at  a  Tery 
ffreat,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  and  somelames  eT«a 
from  all  water  carriage.  An  inland  country,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  ouki- 
▼ated,  produces  a  great  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  cultivators ;  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  and 
ineonveniency  of  river  navigation,  it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  sena  thk 
surplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore,  renders  provisions  cheap,  and  encoiv- 
ages  a  great  number  of  workmen  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood,  who  find  that 
their  industry  can  there  procure  them  more  of  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
enees  of  life  than  in  other  places.  They  work  up  the  materials  of  manufaotur* 
which  the  land  produces,  and  exchange  their  uiished  work,  or,  what  is  tibft 
same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials  and  provisions.  They  give  % 
new  value  to  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving  the  expense  of  cany- 
ing  it  to  the  water-side,  or  to  some  distant  market ;  and  they  furnish  the  culti- 
vators with  something  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to 
them,  upon  easier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained  it  before.  The  onltiv*- 
tors  get  a  better  price  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchase  cheaper  other 
oonveniencies  which  they  have  occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a  further  improvement  and  bet- 
ter cultivation  of  the  land ;  ana  as  tne  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth  to 
the  manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  re-acts  upon  the  land,  and 
increases  still  further  its  fertility." 

Now  he  was  twelve  years  preparing  and  writing  his  book 
to  advocate  Free  Trade,  and  yet  here  tries  to  show  that  abso- 
lute non-intercourse  is  best  for  a  people.  Can  it  make  any 
possible  difference  whether  such  non-intercourse  is  brought 
about  by  inaccessibility  or  prohibitory  legislation  ?  Have  we 
not  clinched  the  proof  of  both  charges  ? 
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AET.  Y.-ORIGIB  AHD  PEOGRESS  OF  THE  TELEGEAPH. 

Thb  experiments  of  Franklin  in  passing  currents  of  free 
electricity  throngh  long  wiree  are  familiar.  In  the  hands  of 
other  experimenters  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  turn  the 
instantaneous  transmission  to  account  for  purposes  of  commu- 
nication. But  these  suggestions  have  never  come  to  any  di- 
rect practical  use  to  tms  daj.  As  long  since  as  1798,  now- 
eyer,  Betanconrt  operated  successfully  in  transmitting  signals 
by  firee  electricity  through  a  wire  twenty-six  miles  in  length, 
from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez. 

With  the  discovery  of  voltaic  or  galvanic  electricity  such 
suggestions  were  renewed — ^the  experimenters  not  attempting 
to  work  hj  the  electric  spark,  but  by  the  new  properties  in 
the  electnc  current  now  discovered. 

The  telegraphs  proposed  by  Soemmering,  in  Munich,  in 
1809,  by  Dr.  Cole  in  this  country,  and  by  Schweigger,  are 
early  prominent  instances  among  these  suggestions.  They 
used  the  electric  power  of  decomposing  salts  and  water  as  the 
means  for  their  sisals.  At  a  later  period,  we  may  here  state, 
Yerselmann  de  J^er  proposed  ten  wires,  one  connecting  witli 
•ach  finger  of  the  listeners  hands,  and  an  alphabet  of  electric 
shocks  1  Nearer  the  point  was  H.  G.  Dyar,  an  American, 
who,  in  1828,  put  up  a  wire  around  the  race  course  at  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  proposing  to  mark  a  long  litmus-paper  regis* 
tor  with  the  sparks  generated  by  free  electricity,  bchweigger 
had  proposed  a  register,  but  this  of  Dyar  was  the  introduction 
of  the  system  now  used  of  notification  by  dots  and  points. 
All  these  suggestions,  however,  though  they  embodiea  hints 
which  have  since  been  wrought  up,  were  in  themselves  fail- 
ures. In  1820  Oersted  made  the  new  observation  on  which 
the  first  practical  development  of  the  electric  telegraph  de- 
pended— the  magnetic  power  of  the  electric  current.  He 
deflected  a  needle,  hung  like  a  compass  needle,  by  passing 
the  current  near  it.  .^onp^re  at  once  suggested  a  telegrepn 
of  twenty-five  wires,  by  wnich  an  alphabet  of  needles  mijmt 
be  deflected.  Such  a  telegraph  was  afterwards  made  bjr 
Bitchie  and  Alexander,  in  1837.  But  this  arrangement,  as  is 
dear,  is  at  the  best  clumsy  and  ineffective.  Ana  all  progress 
in  this  direction  was  stopped  by  the  discovery  of  Barlow,  of 
Woolwich,  in  1825,  that  the  power  of  the  galvanic  current  to 
affect  the  needle  diminishea  very  rapidly  as  the  length  of 
wire  increased.  At  even  two  hundred  feet  distance  the  demi- 
nution  began  to  be  serious.  He  estimated  it  asproportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  wire.  There  needed 
still  in  science  the  great  development  made  by  Henry  at 
Albany  in  1829  and  1830.    In  the  course  of  some  experiments, 
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in  which  he  ehowed  the  use  and  powers  of  lon^  wires  in  the 
formation  of  electro-magnets,  he  obtained  sncn  magnets  of 
very  great  power,  and  was  able  to  state  their  laws  with  pre- 
cision. In  the  course  of  his  experiments  with  long  wires  he 
made  the  critical  observation,  tnat^  fdthough  the  mminution 
of  force  noted  by  Barlow  took  place  when  a  single  battery  of 
one  pair  of  plates  was  used,  no  perceptible  diminution  took 
place,  even  m  a  wire  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  when  an 
xntendty  battery  of  twenty-five  pairs  was  used.  This  critical 
observation  depended  on  a  series  of  studies  of  short  and  long 
wires,  intensity  batteries,  and  quantity  batteries,  which  we 
need  not  attempt  to  describe. 

In  this  critical  observation  the  magnetic  telegraph  of  modem 
times  was  bom.  Let  our  unscientific  reader  take  coura^ 
But  he  is  not  at  an  end.  It  has  jeX  a  long  childhoo  1  await- 
ing it  before  it  assumes  the  working-power  of  a  man.  Of  its 
manhood  let  no  man  in  1858  dare  say  a  word.  It  is  not  even 
yet  of  age. 

In  announcing  his  observations,  Henry  said  at  once  that 
it  was  now  demonstrated  that  a  galvanic  current  could  be 
made  to  develop  electro-magnetism  at  a  distance,  and  that 
Barlow's  objections  to  a  telegraph  were  thus  removed.  This 
is  the  first  announcement  of  the  possibility  of  a  magnetic 
telegraph,  after  it  was  possible.  Tne  suggestion  of  Ampere 
was  practically  useless,  until  the  means  of  acting  with  long 
wires  were  suggested. 

As  soon  as  these  discoveries  were  made  known,  the  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  world  had- only  to  step  in  and  devise 
the  arrangements  by  which  they  were  to  be  used.  The  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  world  took  up  the  problem.  Morse, 
who  is  indissolubly  connected  with  our  popular  idea  of  the 
telegraph,  first  thought  of  it  and  proposed  it :  he  tells  us,  in  a 
conversation  on  board  the  Sully  packet  ship,  in  the  autumn 
of  1832,  in  which  Dr.  Jackson  was  describmg  the  instanta- 
neous effects  of  electricity^  through  long  wires.  The  two 
gentlemen  are  at  issue  which  went  on  to  suggest  the  methods 
of  application  of  the  power.  Neither  of  them  carried  the 
suggestion  to  any  immediate  practical  result 

iSie  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  constructed  was  made 
at  Gottingen,  in  1833,  by  the  natural  philosophers  Gauss  and 
Weber,  lor  the  purpose  of  regulating  clocks.  It  worked  so 
well  that  words  and  sentences  were  transmitted  by  means  of 
it.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  a  friend  and  former  pupil  of  Gh^uss, 
built  a  line  ten  miles  long,  from  Munich  to  the  observatory 
at  Bogenhausen.  Here,  m  1837,  he  recorded  messages  by  a 
dot  and  line  alphabet.  What  was  vastly  more  important,  he 
made  the  observation,  then  remarkable,  that  no  return  wire 
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was  necessary,  as  had  been  before,  supposed,  in  the  incomplete 
system  of  electrical  science.  The  "  electric  current,"  indeed, 
as  we  still  call  it  for  want  of  better  language,  instead  of  re- 
turning by  a  closed  circuit,  as  the  old  theories  demanded, 
may  be  regarded  as  flowing  into  a  vast  reservoir— our  mother 
earth — "  a  species  of  drain,  which  sucks  up  and  absorbs  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  wire  the  free  electricities  which 
the  battery  or  any  apparatus  that  is  the  generator  of  electri- 
city sends  into  it. 

Among  a  crowd  of  others  in  Eneland,  Bain  and  Wheatstone, 
whose  names  are  since  distinffuisned,  were  carrying  on  their 
experiments.  Bain  employed  the  earth  as  "  a  moist  conduc- 
tor," making  the  same  important  observation  as  Steinheil. 
Meanwhile,  m  America,  it  was  not  till  November,  1835,  that 
Morse  was  able  to  experiment  on  his  invention.  He  assigns 
to  the  ^ear  1836  his  idea  of  using  a  second  battery  at  the 
registering  station,  whose  power  is,  so  to  speak,  turned  on 
ana  ofi*  by  the  signal  current,  which  thus  has  very  little 
heavy  work  to  do.  In  April,  1837,  he  published  the  first 
accounts  of  his  experiments,  and  on  the  27th  of  September 
addressed  a  letter  describing  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Popular  gratitude  is  apt  to  be  blind ;  and  it  is  as  blind 
when  it  has  found  its  object  as  it  is  in  finding  him.  The 
people  of  America  have  indissolubly  and  very  justly  con- 
nected Morse's  name  with  the  telegraph,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  general  conviction  that  he  fiirst  conceived  the 
idea  of  applying  electricity  to  the  conveying  of  information. 
Mr.  Morse  himself  says,  distinctly  enough,  "  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current 
or  currents  of  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  teleffraphic  com- 
munications generally.''  In  hig  letter  to  the  Secretary  he 
speaks  of  the  magnetic  telegraphs  already  described  in  the 
European  journals.  ^  But  he  claims  as  his  invention,  in  what 
he  calls  the  "  American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,"  what 
is  a  great  advance  on  any  system  destitute  of  such  a  process 
— ^that  he  had  invented  a  simple  and  efiective  means  for  re- 
cording the  message  sent  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  infe- 
rior is  any  system  which  requires  the  constant  watch  of  an 
operator,  who  must  observe  a  fieeting  gesture  and  write 
down  its  import  on  the  moment.  The  very  admirable  adapt- 
ation of  machinery  and  signals  made  by  Mr.  Morse  and  nia 
coadjutors  constitutes  his  tele^aphic  invention.  But  the 
pubhc,  careless  of  such  nice  distinctions,  recognizes  him  as 
the  man  who,  through  all  its  stupidity  on  this  subject,  held 
to  the  idea,  and  womd  not  be  driven  from  it — ^as  the  man 
who  forced  the  magnetic  telegraph  on  its  own  unwilling  in- 
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credulity;  and,  therefore,  in  the  trinmphs  of  the  telegnwph,  is 
not  very  particular  in  its  language,  as  it  pronounces  Morse 
the  author  of  his  practical  system.  In  fact,  the  system  of 
recistry,  which  he  did  invent,  holds  its  place  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  as  the  best  for  many  purposes,  if  not  for  all,  in 
use.  It  is  operated  in  Switzerland,  for  instance,  under  the 
direction  of  that  very  Steinheil  who  was  at  work  independently 
on  the  telegraph  while  Morse  was  making  his  early  experi- 
ments in  America. 

This  year,  1837,  was  a  critical  year.  Wheatetone  took  out 
his  first  patent  in  June,  based,  says  De  la  Bive,  the  mat 
authority,  "  on  the  same  principle  which  serves  as  the  basis 
of  Morse's  telegraph,  inventea  at  nearly  the  same  time.** 
Bteinheil,  as  we  have  seen,  was  operating  in  Bavaria. 

Indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that,  till  about  tiiis  time,  science 
had  not  attained  the  means  for  making  the  telegraph  of  com- 
mercial value.  It  was  little  more  than  a  '^  philosophical  toy'' 
with  the  galvanic  batteries  employed  in  the  first  experiments. 
They  were  so  inconstant  and  required  such  frequent  readjust- 
ment that  the  regular  operation  of  anysystem  of  signals  de- 
pending upon  them  was  impossible.  The  question  who  first 
operated  with  these  impenect  batteries  is  of  the  less  im- 
]>ortance,  therefore,  as  the  practical  importance  of  the  tele- 
craph  as  a  method  for  the  regular  transmission  of  intelligence 
aates  only  to  DanielPs  invention  of  a  ewtairUng  battery,  in 
or  about  the  year  1836.  From  this  epoch  the  name  of  the 
improvers  has  been  legion.  As  early  as  1838  Wheatstone 
named  sixty- two  claimants  of  the  honor  of  the  invention. 
Constant  improvements  have  been  made  in  details  of  the 
mechanism.  Baine  returned,  in  his  machine,  to  the  chemical 
property  of  the  electric  current ;  and  the  immense  rapidity  of 
ids  contrivance,  which  has  recorded  fifteen  hundred  letters  in 
a  minute — ^more  than  most  fast  speakers  use  in  declamation — 
gives  his  arrangement  an  advantage  for  certain  purposes.  The 
very  ingenious  contrivances  for  telegraphic  printing  are  of 
great  value  for  their  purposes ;  but  both  of  these,  for  ordinaiy 
uses,  have  generally  given  place  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  Morse's  register,  the  manipulation  of 
which  is  so  simple  and  convenient  as  to  recommend  it  in- 
stantly. 

"We  need  not  speak  at  such  length  of  the  history  of  sub- 
marine telegraphs,  which  are  indeed  in  their  infancy.  It  is 
scarcely  fifteen  years  since  gutta-percha  was  introduced  into 
the  civilized  world  from  the  tropical  islands  of  Asia.  Hiis 
wonderful  gum  enabled  the  electricians  to  carry  their  tele- 
graphic victories  into  the  sea  itself.  Dr.  Ohanning,  to  whom 
we  in  Boston  owe  our  magnetic  fire-alarm,  suggested  tery 
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«arly  the  possibilitj  of  carrying  sisals  even  by  a  naked  wire 
through  tne  water.  That  snggeBtion  may  still  prove  to  be  of 
practical  value.  Meanwhile  the  insulation  oi  the  wire  by 
gutta-percha  has  given  us  all  our  cross-sea  telegraphs  thus 
fer.  The  first  was  laid  by  Brett  from  Dover  to  Calais  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1850.  signals  were  sent  and  returned^  but 
tiie  line  broke  the  next  day.  It  was  renewed  the  next  year, 
and  the  cable  then  laid  is  still  in  use.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  three  lines  between  England  and  the  continent,  two 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  others  between  Northern 
Europe  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  In  the  Crimean 
war  a  line  ^  four  hundred  mileslonj?  was  laid  between  Yama 
and  Btdaklava,  in  the  Black  sea. — Uhristiom  Eaximmer. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 


1.— DIALOGUES  ON  FREE  TRADE  AND  DIRECT  TAXATION, 

(OONOLUDBD.) 

2>,  a  Farmer;  O,  a  PolUician  in  office;  B^  a  PUaUer. 
«,  DuLOoux  8. 

D.  When  lart  togother,  I  gaTe  yon  to  tmdentand  that  I  was  withyou  in 
fayor  of  freo-trade  and  direct  taxes.  Since  then,  I  feU  in  with  a  Mr.  ti.  He 
seems  to  be  as  much  opnosed  to  the  tariff  as  you  are ;  he  says  about  it  as  you 
do,  that  it  is  unequal  and  unjust,  and  compels  the  South  to  bear  almost  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Qovemment ;  still,  **  he  can't  go  for  entire  free-trade ;  that 
it  IS  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  Government;  forther,  that  c(na- 
meroe  is  a  very  large  interest  and  ought  to  bear  its  full  proportion  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  that  protects  it."  Now,  I  have  come  over  to  hear 
what  you  say  to  that 

B,  That  I  disagree  with  Mr.  H.  in  his  first  proposition,  and  insist  that  free- 
trade  and  direct  taxes  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
our  Government  than  with  any  other.  Ours  is  a  Government  of  a  free  people^ 
and  they  ought  to  be  left  to  trade  when,  where,  and  with  whom  they  please; 
without  fee  or  reward,  tax  or  tariff.  Again ;  our  Government  is  a  Government 
of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  made  *'to  establish  justice  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  us  and  our  posterity .**  What  government 
can  carry  out  that  purpose  bettor  than  one  which  extends  to  each  and  every 
citizen  the  same  rignts,  immunities  and  privileges^  and  exacts  from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  the  same  restraints^  duties  and  burdens. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  H.  that  **  commerce  is  a  large  interest  and  should  bear  its 
full  proportion  to  the  support  of  the  government  that  protects  it"  Wl^at  is 
commerce  f  An  exchange  of  commodiues.  The  conmierce  in  cotton  is  between 
the  planter  and  manufacturer,  (a.  e.  d.,)  and  I  contend  that  when  the  planter 
pays  10,  20  or  80  cents  in  the  dollar  on  the  value  of  his  lands,  negroes  and 
mules  with  which  he  makes  his  cotton,  he  pays  his  full  proportion  to  the  sup- 
port of  kie  government  that  protects  his  commerce. 

D.  Fairly  answered;  but  the  Editor  of  •  •  •  (a  fire-eater,  I  believe,)  seemi 
to  think  if  a  resort  is  had  to  direct  taxation,  the  Northern  minority  will  levy 
the  whole  tax  on  negroes.    What  is  to  prevent  their  doing  sol 

B,  The  Constitution.  '*  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless 
ia  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken." 
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(Art  1,  Se«.  9.  ClauBe  4.)  Saytlie  Goyeroment  need  four  or  five  years  heoce^ 
(remember  we  have  a  plenty  to  last  that  lonr,)  thirty  milHona.  Hie  land  brings 
in  fifteen  millions.  Suppose  there  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  RepresentatiTes  ; 
Georgia  has  eight  Representatives,  and  her  share  will  be  8. 250tbs ;  and  if  tho 
Northern  majority  lays  all  the  tax  on  negroes,  Georgia  will  say,  "  here  is  your 
money «"  and  there  is  an  end  to  it 

D.  But  suppose  the  Government  refuses  the  money  fmm  the  States  and 
sends  her  collectors  among  the  people! . 

B.  Ko  Southern  man  will  accept  the<  office,  and  if  the  Northern  majority 
sends  Northern  collectors  here  unaer  such  circumstances,  we  will  supply  them 
with  a  close  sticking  coat  and  a  ride  on  a  rail 

JD.  Well ;  agree  free- trade  and  direot  taxes  is  right,  and  all  the  Somth  go 
for  it,  you  will  be  out- voted  and  can't  ^et  it 

£.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  believe  if  all  the  people  of  the  South  caa 
be  got  to  see  the  injustice,  iniquity  and  oppression  of  the  tariff,  and  the  bene- 
its  of  free  trade,  and  determine  to  have  it,  we  can  force  the  Northern  people 
into  measures.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  Southern  States  of  this  confeaeraey 
is  the  strongest  nation  on  earth,  and  if  united  in  a  just  cause,  we  can  force  any 
nation  on  earth  to  accord  us  justice.  Commerce  controls  the  world,  and  eot- 
ton  is  king  of  commerce ;  and  by  relying  to  let  the  Yankees  have  any  of  our 
cotton  to  oany  or  to  spin,  we  can  starve  them  into  submission.  Moreover,  I 
believe  the  West  will  oe  with  us;  her  meat  and  her  ^rain  have  within  the 
last  five  years  become  regular  exportable  commodities;  the  foreign  price 
governs  the  market,  and  the  tariff  effects  their  pork  and  grain  just  as  it  effects 
our  cotton.  Then,  the  burdened  masses  North  are  in  the  same  interesti  and 
it  is  the  greater  honest  interest  to  have  a  great,  patriotic,  national  party. 


I>iALoevs4. 

D.  Well  B.,  here  is  my  friend  £.  that  I  have  been  talking  to  about  your- 
notions  of  free-trade,  and  he  says  it  wouldn't  do  him  any  g^ood    I  want  yoa 
to  exphuD  it  to  him. 

F.  Yes,  your  direct  taxation  might  help  men  that  wear  fine  clothes  and 
drink  fine  brandy  and  such  like,  but  I  don't  do  any  of  these  things,  and  I  don't 
see  how  it  could  help  me. 

B.  Well,  let  us  see.    How  much  property  have  you  got  t 

JS,  Well,  not  more  than  four  or  nve  hundred  dollars  worth — say  five  hon- 
dred 

B.  Any  family  f 

JS,  A  wife  and  six  children. 

B,  I  suppose  you  all  eat  something,  and  sometimes  wear  clothes  f 

JS.  Of  course  we  do. 

B.  Then  I  can  show  vou  that  you  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  free-trade. 

Sometime  ago  when  I  showed  you  that  the  Government  collected  last  year 
sixty- four  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  of  the  country,  I 
showed  you  then  that  at  that  rate,  Astor,  who  is  worth  ten  millions  of  dolUre 
and  ought  to  have  paid  $64,000,  could  not  have  paid  more  than  $5,200;  leaving 
$61,600  for  somebody  else  to  pay.  Now  I  want  to  show  you  how  much  of  it 
you  paid  At  the  rate  of  sixty-four  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  your  share 
was  three  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  You  say  you  do  not  wear  fine  clothes, 
Ac ;  how  many  blankets  did  you  buy,  and  what  did  you  pay  for  them  t 

B.  I  paid  for  blankets  four  dollars  and  a  hal£ 

B.  For  sugar 9  ^ 

£,  Twelve  dollars. 

B.  Saltf 

JS.  Two  dollars. 

B.  Molasses! 

R  Six  dollars. 

B.  Woolen  clothes? 

J^,  I  bought  an  overcoat  for  myself,  and  some  stuff  for  the  old  lady  and  the 
rest  of  the  fiimily,  I  suppose  about  fifteen  dollars. 
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R  Any  silV  dreeses  f 

If,  Tes;  one  for  my  oldest  daughUr;  the  rest  of  the  drls  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  one,  and  she  must  have  one  too ;  but  she  paid  lor  it  with  butter  and 
egfffl,  twelve  doHara 

B,  Well,  that  will  do  now.  Here  are  goods  to  the  amount  of  $51  50— the 
duty  upon  them  averages  25  per  cent,  making  $12  87^  that  jou  paid  to  the 
Government.  Your  share,  according  to  yonr  property,  was  $3  20 ;  so  you 
have  paid,  over  and  above  your  share,  $9  67  of  Mr.  Astor's  share. 

E.  But  some  of  these  thmgs  are  not  important  and  therefore  pay  no  duty. 

£,  True ;  bat  you  gain  nothing  by  that  Tour  blankets,  your  salt,  woolen 
gDodf  and  silks  were  imported,  and  upon  them  you  paid  the  dnty.  Tour 
sugar  and  molasses  might  or  might  not  have  been  imported ;  if  they  were 
mfde  in  this  conntry  you  paid  no  duty  on  them  to  the  Government^  but  you 
paid  it  to  the  manuracturer. 

S,  Paid  it  to  the  manufacturer?  Doea  the  tariff  put  duties  on  things  made 
ia  this  country  ? 

B,  No,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Goremment  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
faeturer ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  iniquities  of  the  system.  We  not  only  pay 
higher  prices  for  those  things  that  are  imported  from  forei^  countries,  ana 
that  goes  to  the  Government,  but  we  pay  higher  prices  for  what  is  made  in  this 
country,  and  that  goes  to  the  manufacturer. 

B.  How  is  that? 

B,  Why  here  is  a  case  now  just  in  point:  The  duty  upon  sugar  was,  until 
the  1st  of  July,  thirty  per  cent  Sugar  from  abroad  had  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
that,  of  course,  had  to  be  added  to  the  price.  Say  that  sugar  m>m  Cuba  cost, 
laid  down  in  New  York,  ten  cents  a  pound — thirty  per  cent  upon  that  is  three 
cents — so  that  it  could  not  be  sold  in  New  Tork  for  less  than  thirteen  cento. 
New  Orleans  sugar  of  the  same  quality  would,  of  course,  sell  for  the  same 
price.  Since  the  1st  of  July,  the  duty  has  been  twenty-four  per  cent,  and  the 
sugars  from  Cuba  have  declined  in  price  about  to  that  extent,  and  of  course 
New  Orleans  sugars  have  fallen  in  about  the  same  proportion.  So  it  is  with 
other  things.  The  difference  in  price  does  not  always  eaual  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  but  as  a  general  rule,  whatever  that  is  made  in  this  country  and  comee 
in  competition  with  the  same  article  from  abroad,  is  enhanced  in  price  by  the 
duty,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 

E,  Then  yon  mean  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  I  not  only  pay 
more  for  all  the  foreign  goods  I  consume,  and  that  that  iircrease  of  price  goes 
to  the  Government,  but  that  I  also  pay  more  for  such  goods  as  are  manufactured 
in  this  country  that  come  in  competition  with  those  of  other  countriea 

B,  Exactly ;  and  I  think  you  may  put  down  twenty-five  per  cent  on  all 
your  store  account  as  the  cost  of  the  tariff  to  you. 

E,  Tou  say  the  Government  collected  last  year  sixty-four  cents  on  eyery 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  property  of  the  country ;  is  not  that  a  very  hig^ 
tax  f  I  think  I  paid  only  nine  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  last  year  for  State 
tax.    I  should  think  it  monstrous  to  pay  sixty-four  cents. 

B,  Tet  you  did  pay  that  and  more  too ;  there  are  the  facts  and  the  figures; 
the  Government  got  the  money  in  gold  and  silver,  and  somebody  paid  it 
Now  you  paid  more  or  less  than  your  equal  share ;  either  was  wrong.  Ton 
ought  to  have  paid  your  full  share  and  no  more  nor  less ;  that  is  justice.  I 
have  shown  you  that  the  very  rich  cannot  possibly  pay  their  share ;  conse* 
quently  the  poor  must  pay  more  than  theirs;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  a 
great  many  industrious,  nard-working,  economical  men  find  it  so  hard  to  get 
along. 

E,  But  ean*t  the  Government  get  along  with  less  than  sixty-four  cents  ott 
the  $100. 

B.  Why  of  course  it  could ;  and  if  the  tax  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
|>eople  directly,  so  that  they  know  how  much  they  paid,  it  would  get  along 
with  less  than  half  it;  but  they  would  have  to  reduce  the  expenses,  or  rather, 
they  would  have  to  quit  squandering  money  as  they  have  been  doing.  If 
they  will  quit  giving  the  public  lands  to  incorporated  companies,  and  quit 
making  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  for  party  purposes,  and  quit 
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payiDg  away  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  pariizaiis  and  bribe  editors,  if  the^ 
wul  rednoe  salaries  and  pay  np  Government  officers  to  a  reasonable  rate^  if 
they  will  sell  the  public  lands,  and  the  custom  houses,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty, which  is  of  no  use  but  to  keep  up  the  tariff,  they  can  raise  money  enoi^ 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government  without  taxing  the  people  a  aoUar. 

DiALOOUX  5. 

J).  When  we  first  talked  about  free-trade,  you  said  that  you  believed  H 
would  raise  the  price  of  cotton  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tariff  taken  otL 
Why  do  you  think  so  ff 

There  are  several  concurring  and  convincing  reasoni^  but  I  fear,  if  I  attempt 
to  flnive  you  aU,  I  shall  make  you  tired  of  free-trade  and  me  too. 

J).  1^0  danger.  I  want  to  understand  about  it,  and  you  talk  so  plain  and  I 
imderstand  you  so  well,  I  like  to  listen  to  you ;  so  do  tell  me. 

JL  In  the  first  p1m«,  Oen.  Bethune  made  out  a  table  from  the  report  of  tfa« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  made,  and  the  average 
price  from  1821  to  1866,  by  which  it  appears  that  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  the  crop  was,  when  the  tariff  was  high  cotton  was  low,  and  when  tfa« 
tariff  was  low  cotton  was  high ;  but  you  have  seen  all  that  in  the  Oomtr 
Stone^  and  I  pass  it  over. 

In  the  second  place,  whatever  decreases  the  expenses  of  transportation  and 
other  charges  between  different  producers  exchanging  their  products,  increases 
the  price  of  the  product ;  and  free-trade  Will  proiduce  a  dii^ct  trade  between 
other  countries  and  our  Southern  ports,  and  we  will  save  the  expense  of  coast- 
wise transportation,  drayage,  wharfiage,  stealage,  and  commission  in  New  York* 
and  the  transit  tax  which  we  pay  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  city  ot 
New  York. 

J).  How  is  that  f    Do  we  pay  a  tax  to  New  York  State  and  city  f 

B.  Certainly  we  do.  Tlie  State  and  city  both  tax  all  the  goods  landed  there^ 
and  it  is  added  to  and  swells  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  wem. 

J).  But  how  will  free-trade  bring  about  direct  trade? 

B,  Free-trade  will  only  reproduce  what  existed  before  the  high  tariff  of 
1819.  When  I  first  knew  Savannah,  in  1811,  there  were  ten  or  twelve  im- 
porting houses  there.  Savannah  is  six  times  as  large  now  as  it  was  then,  and 
now  there  is  but  one ;  and  it  brings  its  ffoods  through  New  York  to  Savannah, 
and  all  the  goods  have  to  be  entered  in  New  York,  because  the  ^old  and  silver 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  tariff  can  be  got  nowhere  else.  Last  sprms,  I  cut  from 
a  New  York  paper  this  notice :  *'  The  import  of  drygoodt  this  week  have  been 
very  heavy,  exceeding  those  of  the  corresponding  week  last  year  by  more  Ihan 
three  ooiUion  of  dollars ;  the  payment  for  duties  (the  tariff)  at  the  custom 
house  have  amounted  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars."  Now  dont 
lEou  know  one  and  a  half  milhon  of  dollars  a  week  can't  be  got  in  any  of  our 
Houthem  cities.  I(  however,  the  goods  would  come  in  tariff  free,  the  mer- 
•«hants  of  the  world  t&ke  them  direct  where  they  are  wanted.  All  the  goods 
for  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  the  interior  States  back  of  us,  would  be  brought 
to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  all  the  expense  of  goinff  by  New  York  saved. 
This  would  make  the  goods  cheaper  to  us,  and  we  would  get  more  for  our  pro- 
duce. 

2>.  It  seems  reasonable.  But,  I  interrupted  you ;  I  believe  you  were  about 
to  give  another  reason  why  free-trade  will  enhance  the  price  of  cotton. 

S,  Yes,  two  more.  There  are  two  propositions  received  by  political  eeono- 
mists  4M  axiomatic  truths.  l«t  Those  who  cannot  sell  cannot  buy.  2dL  A 
man's  purchases  are  not  measured  by  his  wants,  but  by  his  capacity  to  purdiase. 
Kow  it  our  Government  restricts  the  sales  of  other  people  to  us^  it  acts,  just 
to  that  extent,  to  restrict  their  purchasee  from  us. 

Let  us  take  the  article  of  iron.  Eastern  Europe  can  produce  an  immense 
ooaotity,  iwd  can  sell  it  very  low  under  a  system  of  free  commerce ;  because 
they  can  sell  an  immense  amount  And  just  here  I  lay  down  another  axiom: 
reduce  the  price  of  any  article  one-hal^  and  you  increase  the  oonsumption  ten 
'fold.    You  and  I  recollect  that  when  nails  were  ten  cents  per  pound,  all  tlia 
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cabins  were  covered  with  weight  poles.  Nails  fell  to  five  cents,  and  all  the 
boards  were  nailed  on,  and  the  cracks  lined  in  the  place  of  being  daubed,  and 
ten  times  the  nails  were  used  at  'five  as  were  nsed  at  ten  cents.  Now  if  we  lei 
the  iron  of  Eastern  Europe  in  duty  free,  so  that  they  can  sell  readily  all  they 
can  make,  it  will  be  laid  down  in  Savannah  at  |16  or  |20  per  ton,  and  all  our 
piaxza,  yard  and  garden  posts  will  be  of  iron  when  transportation  is  cheap : 
and  f^e  Eastern  Europeans  will  buy  six  shirts  instead  of  two,  and  three  outer 
suits  instead  of  one ;  and  so  it  will  be  of  eveiy  product  of  every  other  people ; 
the  woolens,  cottons,  and  cutlery  of  England,  the  linens  of  Ireland,  the  silki^ 
crapes^  oils,  wines,  and  brandies,  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Ihey 
would  idl  be  able  to  buy,  and  cotton  being  the  cheapest  article  of  clothing  in 
the  world,  there  would  not  be  enough  unUl  all,  not  able  to  use  richer  clothmj^, 
were  comfortably  clad  in  cotton.  'Hiere  are  ten  thousand  million  of  people  in 
the  world,  and  each  of  six  thousand  million  would  need  ten  pounds ;  it  would 
take  twelve  million  bass,  of  five  hundred  pounds  each,  to  supply  the  demand. 
We  could  not  produce  it,  and  cotton  would  rise  until  it  come  in  competition 
with  Uncus,  silks,  and  woolens,  and  would  range  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
cents,  as  it  did  before  the  tariff  of  1819. 

Again,  go  back  to  history.  Cotton  never  was  never  less  than  twenl^  centa 
when  there  was  open,  uninterrupted,  unrestricted,  free  commerce;  and  if  we 
will  return  to  that  sort  of  commerce.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  same  sort  of  prices,  and  believe  we  wiU. 

D.  Your  reasoning  seems  good ;  still,  the  point  you  bring  it  to  appears  ex* 
travagant — too  good  to  be  true,  and  I  am  afraid  to  believe  that  cotton  can  ever 
get  to  thirty  cents. 

B,  Why  not  thirty  cents  in  1859  or  1860,  as  well  as  in  1815,  '16  and  '17 1 
Hie  demand  has  been  encroaching  on  the  supply  rapidly  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  if  we  establish  free-trade,  I  am  satisfied  the  demand  will  double  in  two 
yearsL 

«.— THE  BANKS  AND  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
From  the  very  interesting  financial  summary  for  1857-'58,  prepared  by  the 
editors  of  the  Crescent,  we  obtain  the  following,  which  must  be  gratifying  to 
every  citizen  of  New  Orleans: 

New  Orleans  BANxiNa  STSTXMa  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  «>  into  a  re- 
view of  our  admirable  bankinff  system.  It  has  been  tested  and  not  found  want- 
ing. It  IB  gratifying  to  find  that  it  has  been  highly  commended  and  approved 
in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  and  financial  world.  True,  three  of  the  banks^ 
under  the  general  banking  law,  were  in  difficulty  and  forced,  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  succumb  to  the  unexpected  troubles  of  October.  The  issues  of  these  banka 
were  never  refused  in  the  general  sales  trade  of  the  city.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
the  country  at  large,  the  entire  United  States  of  America,  that  the  merits  of 
our  banking  system  are  not  more  fully  understood.  Efforts  have  been  made 
■inoe  the  revulBion  by  the  Legislatures  of  several  States  to  re-organise  and  re- 
model their  banking  laws,  but  nothing  approaching  our  system  has  yet  been 
successful,  aod  of  course  panics  and  revulsions  will  affain  occur. 

During  l^e  year  the  bankiug  capital  of  New  Orleans  has  been  increased 
$1,500,000  by  the  organization  of  the  Crescent  Cit^  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,002,000  now  paid  up,  and  the  Bank  of  America  with  $600,000.  The  privata 
Biuok  of  James  Robb,  which  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1867,  and  which, 
during  the  trying  crises  withstood  the.run,  redeeming  all  its  obligations  faith- 
fully and  in  the  most  commendable  manner,  was,  in  the  month  of  November, 
re-orffanized  and  incorporated  as  a  joint  stock  association,  under  the  general 
banking  law  of  1853— capital  $600,000.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  privi- 
leges the  old  chartered  banks  enjov  by  their  charters  over  the  free  banks,  it 
stands  recorded  that  the  banks  under  the  general  bankrupt  law,  when  manased 
with  prudence,  economy  and  talent,  can  be  depended  on  and  be  classed  with 
the  old  chartered  institutions.  This  is  exempbfied  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
Btfik,  which  was,  during  the  crisis^  beyond  its  reach  and  beyond  all  possibility 
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of  a  raspenuon ;  and  though  we  may  hereafter  be  taunted  that  thi^ee  of  onr 
banks,  from  a  too  liberal  diaposition  on  the  part  of  their  managers,  did  commit 
themselves  to  an  undue  extent,  and  temporanly  suspend  coin  payment,  we  haTe 
yet  to  learn  of  the  first  sensible  individual  who  has  lost  a  dollar  by  them  ;  and 
as  for  the  depositors  of  the  Citizens*  Bank,  it  is  due  to  justice  and  honor  to  say 
that  not  a  depositor  lost  a  dollar  from  the  temporary  difficulty  of  October  last 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  our  remarks  on  the  old  chartered  banks;  their 
■olvency,  soundness  and  strength  are  manifest  to  the  world ;  they  need  no  en- 
loeizing  at  this  time. 

it  was  the  opinion  when  the  two  new  banks,  the  Orescent  City  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  America,  were  projeeted,  that  we  had  already  a  surplus  of  associated 
capital  for  banking  purposes.  Yet  the  business  of  the  year  shows  that  all  has 
been  well  employed,  for  the  Citizens'  Bank  has  paid  16  per  cent,  and  added  to 
its  reserve  fund  largely,  making  during  the  year  about  28^  per  cent  The  State 
Bank  has  divided  12  per  cent,  making  15^  per  cent  for  the  last  twelve  montha 
The  Bank  of  Louisiana  has  divided  16  per  cent,  making  16^  per  cent  The 
Canal  and  Banking  Company  has  paid  10  per  cent  out  of  the  profits,  which 
were  18^  per  cent  for  the  year.  The  free  banks  have  paid,  with  one  exoep- 
tion,  8  per  cent  The  Mechanics'  Bank  passed  the  January  dividend,  paying 
6  per  cent  in  July.  The  Bank  of  James  Robb  paid  4  per  cent  in  July,  and 
has  now  a  handsome  surplus. 

Sfbois  Reokiptb. — ^There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  general  receipts  of 

e«in  and  bullion  the  past  year.    From  the  1st  September,  1867,  to  the  present 

date,  twelve  months,  the  receipts  have  been : 

From  Mexico,  through  Brazos  St  Jago,  Tampico,  and  Yera  Cru^ 

silver  coin  and  bullion. $6,425,769 

From  California 133,000 

*•    Acapulco  (Pacific) 360,250 

••    Havana 2,043,201 

'«    New  York,  gold  coin 1,766,660 

**    the  westwa^  via  the  river,  which  Include  all  manifested. . .     1 ,048,243 

Total $11,782,088 

Beceipts  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1867,  from  Mexican  ports.  $3,668,663 

Beeeivedfrom  California,  gold. 478,000 

Imported  by  the  banks  from  New  York,  eold^ 2,830,000 

Eeceived  from  the  interior,  chiefly  in  gold,  with  old  coinage  of 
American  silver. 648,000 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1867 $7 ,609,66S 

Beeeived  in  1866,  of  Mexican  dollars. $8 ,  144 ,  650 

"        in  gold,  by  the  banks 1,413,000 

*'        from  other  points,  of  silver,  of  old  coinage 

and  gold. 1,158,602— $6,716,062 

Increase  for  1867  over  1866 $1 ,793 ,611 

Baceipts  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1866. $4, 124,907 

Increase  for  1867  over  1866 8,384,766 

New  Oblbahs  Banks  nr  ram  Cbibib. — ^The  great  financial  revolution  of  1867 
made  the  first  developments  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  August^ 
led  off  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  "a 
thing,"  we  term  it,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  having  its  principal  in  Cin- 
oinnati,  with  a  branch  in  New  York,  followed  by  the  Mechanics*  Banking  As- 
■ociation.  Island  City  Bank,  Empire  Bank,  institutions  of  New  York  city,  with 

S'vate  firms,  denominated  bankers,  followed  daily  for  weeks  by  merchants, 
ders,  and  stock-jobbers  of  every  class  and  hue.    And  one  of  the  most  noted 
iBflldents  was  the  failure  of  an  exehange  house  connected  with  New  Orleans^ 
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involyioff  its  merchanta  and  banbi  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
thouBand  dollar^  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  New  York. 

The  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  commenced  like  charlatans  in  commerce 
and  empirics  in  finance  and  banking,  to  curtail  and  rednce  their  loans  and  dis- 
coontSy  after  attaining  an  expansion  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  finance,  so,  that 
by  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  their  dis^counts  were  reduced  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  milhons  of  dollars,  in  August,  to  one  hundred  and 
eeven  millions  of  dollars  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  September,  which  was  a 
aeason  of  the  year  when  the  produce  of  the  country  had  all  been  forwarded  to 
market^  the  proceeds  realized  and  disbursed^  and  at  the  time  there  was  nobasisi 
no  foundation  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  country  and  contend  aeainst  tb« 
miffhty  conyulsion  then  progressing.  The  policy  of  contraction,  the  dogmatisni 
and  imperiousness  assumed  by  New  York  and  dictated  to  most  eyery  city  and 
State,  met  with  no  response  in  this  city.  We  cared  not  for  the  balances  held 
by  New  York  banks  against  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  other  places. 
Our  banks  and  community  went  forward  regardless  of  any  course  that  might 
be  foUowed  by  New  York  financiers  and  stock-jobbers..  There  was  no  contrac- 
tion in  loans  and  discounts  by  our  banks  in  the  month  of  September.  Neither 
did  our  merchants  and  traders  follow  those  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  suspend  paymentsi  One  failure  only  occurred.  On  the  25th  and 
26th  days  of  September,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  suspended  payment  Wt, 
also,  began  to  receire  accounts  from  England  of  ffreat  closeness  and  stringency 
in  the  London  and  continental  markets.  Neyert£ele8S»  saneuine,  confident  aaid 
haying  full  £aith  in  the  commercial  and  financial  structure  of  our  city,  we  passed 
the  month  of  Sei)tember  without  pressure  or  alarm,  not  anticipatins  that  tha 
rottenness  and  wild  inyestments  of  other  places  would  redound  on  us  in  a  diort 
time,  although  in  a  mild  ibnn. 

Comparative  condition  of  the  Banke  of  New  Orleans  for  the  la$t  ten  yeare,  on 
the  loit  Saturday  of  August^  for  each  year. 


Tear.  Specie.  Olreulattoo.  Deposits.  Dlsooanis.  Ezobange. 

1849 6,907,887  4,566,660  6,077,840  18,746,489  1,291,187 

185a 4,801,050  4,607,508  6,515,542  15,072,890  1,495,807 

1851 4,894,409  8,960,850  6,792,140  15,742,096  1,272,540 

1852. 6,382,840  6,770,886  8,220,000  14,968,917  1,168,607 

1858 7,280,059  6,456,860  8,652,802  16,787,698  1,488,458 

1864. 7,696,876  6,209,914  10,160,817  18,286,110  1,928,207 

1855. 6,328.841  5,946,289  9,152,874  19,849,270  1,570,677 

1856. 6,661,690  7,442,650  10,668,795  28»612,278  2,682,029 

1857 6,566,052  8,825,894  9,706,008  24,294,988  2,265,624 

1858. 11,178,021  6,731,599  18,848,988  21,465,648  4,081,875 

J^atsment  of  the  operatiom  of  the  United  Statee  Branch  Mint  of  New  Orloom 

for  twelve  monthe,  eayfrom  thejiret  of  Aug,  1857,  to  the  SUt  July,  1868. 

oou>  Dxpoem. 

OaHfomia  gold  bullion. $425,276  74 

Other  gold 709,556  28 

ToUl  gold  deposits. $1,181,882  97 

SILyXE  DEPOSITS. 

Extracted  from  California  gold $2,771  57 

Other  silyer  bullion 8,642,074  89 

Total  silyer deposits..., $8,644,846  4^ 

Total  gold  and  silyer  deposits $4,776,679  48, 
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CK>U>  GOOTAOB. 

PieoMb  Talne. 

DoubleeAgles , 46,750  $905,000  00 

Eaffleai 21,500  216,000  00 

HJf  eaglet. 18,000  66,000  00 

Quarter  eagles. 4,000  18,000  00 

Pieces. 84,240  $1^206,000  CO 

BILTXB  OOINAOX. 

Halfdollam 5,844,000  $2,672,000  00 

Quarter  dollars. 1,186,000        284,000  00 

Dimes 1,640,000        154,000  00 

Half  dimes. 2,540,000        127,000  00 

Pieees. 10,560,000  $8,287,000  OO 

ToUlooinage. 10,644.240  Pieces  $4,442,000  00 


Heeapitulaiion  of  the  footing  up 
of  each  months  for 

1867.  Specie.  Ciieolatloii. 

September  26..  |6<486,061  $lyVlB,4H 

October  81 8,919,685  6,868,999 

HoremberSS...    8,088,087  4,188,874 

December  86...  lO,8ao,n4  4,886,624 
1668. 

Jtniuir7  80 1(.     i746  4,808,701    18,678,696 

Febnuu7  87....  11.1': -88  5,584,869    14,894,744 

lCareb87. 10,(^^:.'^  7,068,840    15,798,644 

April  84 l(M:f^,«S6  7,888,899    16,689,161 

Ma789. lO.r.MMSS  7,916,858    14,648,164 

Jane  86 lCJ-J.r80  7,888,084    14,641,857 

July  81 1G/K'J,147  7.881,179    18,860,161 

Ali«a«t88 ItU^oai  6,781,599    18,844,988 


of  the  Bankt  of  thU  CfUy  on  the  loBt  Satwrday 
the  year  ending  Augutt  81,  1858. 

Bepodli.  ShnkMiiB.  ai^dtod?^^^*^      CspitsL 
19,790,454  180,889,786  184,876,668  |8.165,886  |l&,907,m» 
6.688,169    18,050,867    81,058,885    1,988,788    16,887,D0<^ 
10,081,448    16,805,918    17,851,794    8,089,906    15,600,006 
11,579,043    14,945,489    17,741,860  8,086,989    16,100,006 


14,674,817 
15,988,046 
16,167,998 
16,094,781 
18,581,684 
18,888,984 
18,458,804 
14,196,161 


17,666,084 
17,940,881 
19,890,889 
90,116381 
80,888,888 
80,984,016 
81,147,811 
91,465,648 


6.901,868 
7,688,7W 
8.880,791 
9,881,809 
8399,770 
8,105,778 
6,185,849 
4^1,876 


16,100,006' 
16,400,000 
16,600,006 
16,700,006 
16,900,066 
17,900,006 
17,880,006 
17,806,006 


BANK  Ain>  llfBITKANOB  STOCKS  AND  DIYIDENDS. 


StookB  and  BondiB.         Ang .,  1868. 


Bemarki. 


Bank  of  LoniBlana. . . .. 
Loolilana  State  Bank. 


Oaaal  Bank. 


Oltiaens'  Bank 

Mecbanics'  and  Traders*  B'k 

Union  Bank 

BoatbemBank 


Bank  of  New  Orleans. 
Bank  of  Jamea  Bobb . . 
Greacent  City  Bank. .. . 

Bank  of  America 


Hew  Orleans  Insoranoe  Co, 
Oommerclal  Water  Worki. . 
New  Orleans  Oas  Llgbt  Co. 
Jackson  BaUroad 


Opelonaaa  Ballroad. . . . 
Fontebartrain  Railroad. 
CarroUton  Ballroad 


Cltj  Ck>naoUdated  Bonds. 
City  Bonda  for  Ballroads. 
State  of  Loaialana  Bonda. 
St.  Obariea  Hotel  Stock. . . 
Jackaon  Railroad  Mort  B*da 
Star  Insnranoe  Company. . , 
Union  Inanrance  Company , 
Hope  Insoranse  CompSny. 


166al56 
164  al66 

198ial88 

188al90 
99  alOO 
99  alOO 

lOOialOl 

98  0.100 
91  a  98 
98ial00 

06a97 

990  0800 
50  0  51 
186  fl- 
ea  6^ 

nomlnsL 
66a68 
87a89 

88^84 
74o75 
98a95 

nominaL 
70O71 

ll2ioll8 
41 


Paid  5  per  cent  In  January ;  10  per  oenL  9d  Angiut. 
Paid  6  per  oent.  in  Febroary  and  Aiutiat;  proflfi  fiw 

the  year,  15». 
Paid  6  per  cent  in  Febroary  and  Jtme;  profits  18^ 

percenL 
Paid  6  per  cent  In  Febroary ;  10  per  cent  In  AQUst 
Paid  only  one  dlTidend  for  the  year,  aay  5  per  cent 
Paid  8  per  coit  in  Janaarr  and  5  per  cent  in  July. 
Paid  4  per  cent  in  Jan.  and  4  per  cent  in  Joly;  shares 

reduced  from  6600  to  6100. 
Paid  4  per  cent  in  January  and  Ja|y. 
Paid  4  per  cent  in  July. 
Organbwd  October,  1867 ;  flrrt  diridend  to  be  deolaied 

in  January,  1858. 
Organized  October,  1857 ;  first  diridend  to  be  deolsied 

in  January,  1858. 
Paid  60  per  coit  for  the  year. 
Paid  4  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent  on  the  market  Tatas. 
Paid  two  dividends  or  6  per  cent 
A  general  change  in  the  Board  of  Dlreeters  at  Iha 

last  election. 
AfllBcted  by  the  Inundation  since  AprIL 
The  bnsinees  of  the  road  holds  Its  own. 
One  sale  at  auction  during  the  year.    Buslnsss  of  the 

rosd  increaainff. 
One  sale  of  66,0(w  in  June  at  86. 

Terr  fow  bonds  of  the  State  on  the  market 

Made  no  dlTidend  this  year. 

Some  settlements  made  with  contractors  in  bonds. 

Doing  s  safe  business. 

Remsrksbly  good  business  for  the  first  year. 

IX)ing  a  limiled  bostasss,  bat  withal  good  and  ssik, 
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Inbubanos  CoMPANm. — ^In  our  review  for  two  years  past  we  have  had  oeca- 
sion  to  remark  on  the  general  prosperous  condition  of  oar  Insurance  Companieap 
The  past  year  has  been  attended  wiU^  highly  satisfactory  results.  Large  diri- 
dends  of  scrip  have  been  made^  redemption  of  scrip  heretofore  much  issued 
been  carried  out,  and  this  great  adjunct  ci  commerce,  thus  one  of  the  fini 
elements  of  commercial  and  social  security,  has  now  attained  in  our  community 
a  standing  and  credit  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  and  equaled  but  by 
few.  We  can  boast  that  we  nave  one  of  tne  oldest  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States.  The  New  Orleans  Insurance  Company  was  organized  under 
the  Territorial  Gk>yemment  of  T<ouisiana  in  the  year  succeeding  the  session  of 
the  Territory  to  the  United  States.  It«  sharea— on  the  joint  stock  system — 
originally  were  of  one  thousand  dollars  ^sach.  Two  years  since  thej^  were  re- 
duced to  one  hundred  dollars,  retaining  the  original  amount  of  capital  The 
losses  paid  by  this  company  during  its  fif^-four  years  of  .existence  have  been 
Tcry  large. 

llie  remainder  of  our  insurance  eompaniei,  with  the  exception  of  the  Star 
and  Hope,  are  conducted  on  the  mutual  system,  which  thus  far  has  proved 
very  successful  with  us;  though  in  Northern  cities  there  have  been  many  mis- 
fortunes and  bad  management  attending  the  system,  companies  being  forced 
into  liquidation  every  year. 

The  nret  of  our  mutual  companies,  the  Crescent,  was  organized  and  com- 
menced business  in  July,  1849.  The  capital  is  limited  to  one  million  of  dollars, 
which  has  been  made  up.  It  has  returned  to  its  customers  in  scrip,  for  tha 
term  of  existence,  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars, 
and  redeemed  all  scrip  up  to  the  year  1856.  The  scrip  dividend  of  the  year 
ending  29th  June  last  was  sixty  per  cent  net  profits  tor  the  year  $561,000 ; 
losses  paid  during  the  year  $815,000. 

The  Home  Mutual  organized  in  January,  1852.  The  limitation  of  capital  ia 
$1,000,000,  which  is  all  made  up.  The  scrip  dividend  for  the  last  years  busi- 
ness was  fifty-eight  per  cent  The  losses  paid  $228,600 ;  net  cameo  profits  for 
theycar  $886,000.    The  total  assets  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $1,118,000. 

Tne  Merchants'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  formerly  the  old  joint  stock 
company  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  incorporated  in  1829,  re-organized  in 
1854.  It  has  been  attended  with  great  success,  doisg  a  large  business.  Tha 
scrip  issued  for  l855-'56  has  been  redeemed,  and  fifty  per  cent  of  1857,  and  ia 
now  working  on  assets  of  $1,190,588.  The  scrip  dividend  for  the  last  year, 
ending  the  81st  May,  was  sixty-five  per  cent 

The  Louisiana  Mutual  Insurance  Company  orffanized  alid  commenced  bnn- 
nees  in  March,  1854.  Its  business  year,  ending  the  last  of  February,  has  good 
and  reliable  assets  to  the  amount  of  $672,000.  The  net  profits  last  year  wera 
$268,000 ;  dividend  of  scrip  forty-two  per  cent,  and  the  scrip  of  1855  redeemed 
in  May  last    The  losses  paid  the  last  year  amounted  to  $279,000. 

The  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company  for  the  last  year  made  an  exhibit  of 
losses  paid  to  the  amount  of  $826,000 ;  earned  profits  $842,000 ;  total  amount 
of  assets  $840,000 ;  scrip  dividend  forty-seven  per  cent ;  and,  with  the  others^ 
paid  six  per  cent  interest  on  outstanoing  scrip.  Organized  in  1856.  Actual 
capital  at  this  time  $600,000. 

The  Citizens'  Mutual  Company  organized  in  November,  1856,  and  the  first 
year's  business  proved  a  ffood  one,  the  net  earnings  being  $180,000 ;  losses  paid, 
$72,000 ;  total  amount  of  capital  and  working  assets,  $290,000.  The  scrip  di- 
vidend was  forty  per  cent 

Star  Insurance  Company  (joint  stock)  organized  June,  1 857.  It  is  a  prudently 
and  well  conducted  company ;  stock  hcN  and  managed  by  some  of  our  oldest 
and  most  experienced  merchants ;  also  safe  and  reliable.  Losses  for  the  year, 
$20,000;  net  earned  premiums,  $90,000;  capital  and  assets  now,  $825,711; 
conducted  on  the  stock  system.    It  is  the  youngest  of  our  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Union  Insurance  Company  (joint  stock  and  mutual)  organized  in  April, 
1857.  with  a  capiUl  of  $200.000— total  assets  in  May,  1858,  $372,805.  Out  of 
the  first  year's  business  a  scrip  dividend  of  forty  per  cent  was  declared  and 
ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  paid  up.  The  losses  for  the  year  were  only  $46,000, 
and  the  net  profito  $88,00a 
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Tlie-  Hope  Inioranoe  Company,  orffaniied  on  the  joint  stock  mode.  Tliis 
eompaoy  now  iMa«8  do  scrip,  returning  fifteen  per  cent,  on  preminms  in  Hen 
thereot  Doing  a  SDug  bosiueee ;  very  fortnnAte  in  its  first  year's  operataona, 
and  with  its  compeer,  the  Union,  attaining  high  credit,  with  increasing  busi- 
ness.    Capital  and  assets,  $294,00a 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  capital  and  assets  of  each  company  at  tba 
dose  of  the  working  year  of  each ; 

LosMS  paid.       Capital  and  anels. 

Crescent  Matnal  Insurance  Company ISIM^I  $1,628,608 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company 228,02$  1,1 1 8,402 

Merchant's  Mutual  Insurance  Company. . .     292,610  1,190,588 

Louisiana  Mutual 2^9,285  672,608 

Sun  Mutual 826,079  849,840 

Citizens'  Mutual 71,296  290,660 

Union 46,386  872,805 

Hope 6,225  294,000 

Star 20,828  825,711 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Company,  original  capital  $200,000,  paid  sixty  per 
cent  dividends  the  last  year.  These  companies  furnish  security  to  any  extent 
against  losses  of  every  kind^  with  all  the  required  appliances  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  gigantic  commerce,  giving  protection  to  every  merchant,  every  owner 
of  a  dwelling  house  or  building ;  giving  protection  to  each  and  every  class  of 
citizens  engaged  in  any  of  the  manifold  employments  and  occupationa  which 
go  to  make  up  a  mighty  city. 


8.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OP  NEW  ORLEANa 


Vakte  qfEsrpofi9  and  tMpmmU  ^  Doms$Hc 

J*rodueeJrom  ths  port  cfRtvo  Orl^a/Myfor 

th6jUoal  ysar  qf  ths  GovtmmmU,  enddna 

onthembqrJuMylSb^ 

To  Foreign  Goantries : — 

Ist  qaarter  ending  Sept.  80, 1857. . .  $7, 228,  l.TT 

9d  qaarter  ending  Dec.  81, 1867. . .  21, 586,668 

8d  quarter  ending  March  81, 1858.  29,868,179 

4Ui  qaarter  endii^  Jane  80, 1858. .  29, 642, 186 


$83,270,184 

OomparaUvs  f)alu€  qf  Bpports  qf  DometHo 

Produce  far  the  yeart  ending  June  80, 1858, 

1854, 1655, 1856, 1857  and  1858. 

For  year  end'g  Jane  80,  '58,  toUl,  $98, 464, 192 

**       '*      Jane  80, '54,  tutal,    88,978,606 

•*       "      Jane  80, '56,  total,    88,667,926 

•*       **      Jane  80,  '56,  total,  110, 858, 486 

•*       *«      Jano80,'57,  total,  119,222,615 

**       **      Jane  80, '56,  total,    88,270,184 

OmmparatiDe  value  qf  Baeporte  of  DomeMe 
Produce  to  Foreign  Oountrieejor  tkeyeare 
ending  June  80,  /or  «to  yeare. 

For  year  ending  June  80, 1853. . .  $88, 270, 184 


Jane  80, 1857.. 
Jane  80,  ia')6... 
Jane80, 1S55... 
Jane80,  ia%4... 
June  80, 1858... 


91,514,286 
80,547,968 
65,688,552 
60,172,628 
67,768,724 


X1CP0RT8. 

Importe  of  Merchandise^  BulUon  and  Specie 
at  the  Port  of  Hmo  Orletme  f&r  ik%  Fieeal 
year  ending  June  80, 1858. 
1867.  Dutiable.     Free.  Specie,  &e. 

July 671,987     809,487       121,022 

▲Dgost 680,869      141.204         60,700 

Beplember . . .  1,107,018     414,471       104,198 

October 798,787      294,299       968,502 

Horember  ...  1 ,  084, 708     179, 906    2, 064, 846 
Deoember...      942,074     462,888      824,688 


1858.  Datlable. 

Janoary. 1,844,228 

February.....  1,181,876 

March 1,084,106 

AprIL 677,946 

May 867,468 

Jane 611,686 


Free.  Specie,  4e. 


974,768 
178,780 
261,554 
484,456 
898,784 
788,074 


888,86$ 
164,840 
118,828 

68,866 
107, 6$1 

18,4«9 


10,247,098  4,813,069  4,6aO,«l 
10,247,098 

16,066,162 

Comparative  Statement  cf  vahu  of  imporU 
through  the  Cuetom-^oueey  Ifew  Orleane^ 
for  the  Jttoal  yeare  ending  onthe90thJum^ 
1868, 1864, 1855, 1856, 1857  and  1868. 

1864.  18S& 

8,272,449  6,989,fOS 

8,876,578  4,297,170 

2,268,128  1,687,48$ 


Year  end'g  Jone,  1868. 
DntiaUe....  8,019,029 

Free. 4,272,262 

Bul'nAspec  1,862,882 


18,664,118  14,402,760  12,928,60$ 
Year  end'g  June  1866.         1867.  1808. 

Dutiable....  8,990,688  16,417,000  10,247,008 

Free 6,417,596  6,687,076  4,816,000 

8peo.*bal'nl,n6,148  1,927,069  4,500,801 

17,188,827  24,962,440  19,586,018 


BMAPITULAnON. 

Total  ralue  of  imports  for  year  ending 

Jane  80, 1863 $19,586,018 

•*  1857 24,932,140 

«•  1856 17,188,827 

**  1856 12,928,000 

•*  1864 14,401,760 

**  1868 18,664,11$ 
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4.— RECEIPIS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS— COMPAKATIVE  VALUE  FOR 
SEVERAL  YEARS. 

TALUE  OF  PBODUOl   OF  THC  DTTKBIOR. 

1867-68.              1866-6T.  1865-5«. 

Cotton $88,127,840  $86,266,079  $70,871,720 

Sugar 17,900,608      8,137,860  16,199,890 

ToWco. 18,628,827     11,978,646  8,072,776 

Floup 7,078,216      9,084,179  8,407,806 

Pork. 6,769,180      6,869,287  6,684,606 

Lard 4,606,630      4,262,968  8,881,278 

Lead 696,964            91,466  409,940 

Holaasee. 4,601,016      2,686,809  4,682,242 

Bacon. 6,666,488      6,772,241  4,670,868 

Corn 1,904,211      2,688,237  8,020,081 

Whiakey 1,001,666      2,829,182  1,786,086 

Wbeat. 802,650      2,827,886  2,788,476 

Bagring 463,983          612,448  610,290 

Beef 497,490          484,686  824,289 

Hemp. 844,676          890,090  604,640 

Bale  Rope 1,066.208      1,123,460  1,018,810 

Butter. 880,276          860,550  895,065 

Hay 273,934          296,806  612,360 

Hides 809,622          679,411  456,298 

Coal 1,260,500      1,150,600  444,160 

Potatoee. 478,682          186,882  456,890 

SUyea. 747,600          456,000  232,360 

Tallow 27,160            28,950  82,266 

Feathers. 44,800            41,160  82,676 

Oats 682,878          629,078  687,180 

CornMcal 8,600              4,280  960 

Other  articles. 8,808,416      9,667,967  8,888,412 

6.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS^ 

Fob  teres  tsabs,  oomxknoino  Sxptembeb  1. 

From  the  New  Orleane  Price$  Current, 

OOTTOK— BALM.  HOGSBXASS  TOBJLOOO. 


wuinuB  sxpoino. 


1867-68. 

LlTerpool W«,Tia 

London  

Glasgow.  Green%  &c 11,081 

Oowes,  Falmoaih,  AiO 6,621 

Oork,  BeUiial,  dto 

HaTTe 226,624 

Bordeaux 8,254 

ManeiUet 966 

NanU,  Celte,  and  Bouen. 6,753 

Amsterdam 8,91i 

Bottardam  and  Ghent 1,816 

Bremen. 50,788 

Antwerp,  &0. 10,749 

Hamburg. 8,464 

Gottenburg  andbiockbolm...         M,56 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  dfcc 66,948 

M^co,Ac 22,616 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c 45,891 

Bt  Petersburg,  Jfcc 42,527 

Other  Foreign  ports 

BewYork 84,076 

Boston. 126,679 

ProTidence,  Kbode  Island ....         2, 288 

Philadelphia. 1,974 

Baltimore. 670 

Portsmouth 

Other  coastwise  ports. 

Western  States. 


1866^7. 

1865-56. 

1857-68.  1856-«7.  1855-66. 

721,111 

981,641 

6,996 

6,164 

2,981 

7,241 

6,179 

4,600 

18,980 

26,018 

..... 



5,494 

8,605 

497 

108 

^8,900 

20,458 

247,461 

227,162 

7,885 

148 

8,844 

2,886 

2,811 

8,261 

218 

194 

2,888 

8,819 

6,063 

982 

1,904 

6,468 

6,083 



4,88) 

7,807 

668 

14 

6,786 

6,400 

... 

628 

660 

65,886 

68,288 

8,791 

10,667 

S'?*2 

?f'£S 

18,147 

1,744 

8,726 

8.747 

11,500 

21,882 

19,294 

20,167 

108 

121 

828 

58,580 

88,174 

16,416 

4,6n 

14,279 

17,787 

17,291 



68,859 

78,847 

8,468 

5,45T 

4,472 

48,666 

80,684 











7,198 

8,587 

4,824 

60,658 

61,840 

8,088 

6,246 

7,176 

158,188 

151,469 

906 

1,446 

1,408 

4,090 

2,884 





18,979 

10,582 

671 

848 

410 

1,256 

8,178 
1,540 
1,212 

161 

66 

94 

160 

82 

162 

fotal... 1,659,707       1,616,921     1,795,028     72,216     60,181     69,074 
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BlOAnrUIJLTIOV. 

OrMtBrltatn I,016,n6  749,485 

Fnnoe 88«,696  858,168 

NorthofEorope 116,804  156,450 

Boath  Europe,  Mezioo,  fto . . .      125, 454  199, 619 

CkMWtwlw 164,687  928,S04 

Total 1,669,707  1,516,921 


244,814 
168,675 
178,812 
228,100 


18,788 
16,164 

6,806 
86,081 

9,981 


11,446 
1,288 
15,150 
18,666 
8,682 


7,881 
5,9«1 
U.870 
28,079 
9,19« 


1,795,028  72,215  60,181  69,074 


BwporU  Sugar  and  Molauet  from  yew  OrUam^  for  two 

eepied, 
1857-68. 

WHITUKE   IXFOSnD.              #  ■              ■                *                ■  » 
VUQAM.                   MOLAMM. 

hhds.     bbls.     hhds.  bbta. 

NewTovk 40,011     2,750      ....  48,812 

Philadelpbia. 4,859          10      ....  5,998 

CbariMton, 8.  0 8,513            0      ....  10,847 

BATftimab 888          10      ....  988 

ProTidenoe  and  Bristol,  B.L 1,408 

Boston 1,981        841      ....  18,818 

Baltimore 8,610        685      ....  11,016 

Norfolk,  Riobmond,  and  Petert- 

burg,  Va 8,486      6,061 

Alexandria,  Ya 884  8      868         

MobUe 7,508      84,170 

Apalachloola  and  Pentaoola 1,026        867      ....  6,988 

Oiberporta 8,505     8,216      ....  4,618 

TotaL 72,401     6,400     ~  186,809 


^ar9,  up  the  riifr  em* 

1868-67. 
#      ■  I.  *      ■  ^ 

auOAB.         MOLAiBM. 

hbda.   bblt.bbds.    bbto. 
887         40    ...      6,91T 


66 

171 


15 


16 


8,872    2,526 


84,66C 


ExporU  of  Flow ^  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Serf,  Lead,  Whiekey,  and  Com» 
18e7-68. 

VLOira,      POKE,      BAOOH,      LABD, 

bbla. 

89,106 

42,650 

870 

8,986 


bbls. 

NewTork. 189,842 

Boston 258,892 

Pbfladelphla. 

Baltimore. 

Other  ooast  ports....     178,881 

GreatBrttain 868,428 

Cuba 8,566 

Other  Foreign  ports. .     819, 807 

TotaL 1,058,756    188,046    89,860    681,846    19,6U    108,576    49,891    868,906 

l^r  In  theaboTe,  (he  exports  to  Mobile,  Ao.,  tU  the  Pontoharlratn  railroad,  and  new  canal, 
are  inolnded. 


kegs. 

4,180    180,888 

8,887     97,988 

....        8,494 

7  6B6 

85,' 617    81,089     28|442 

448    77,477       8,799 

8,450     1,965    287,418 

6,562         888     46,151 


Monthly  arrivali  of  Bhipe,  JBarki,  Brige,  Sehoonere,  and  SteamboaU  at 

Orleans, 


Kem 


1867-58. 


ill 

§  S  s 

September....    44  22  9 

October.......    47  18  7 

Norember....  104  82  22 

December....    88  88  21 

January 76  89  84 

FebnuuT 89  85  86 

March 78  20  14 

ApriL 89  88  15 

May. 58  82  81 

Jane 55  88  80 

JnlT. 9  9  6 

Angost 87  11  10 

Total 754  m  804 


1866-67. 


867    1,906   8,864    728    821   881    441    818    1,964   8,746 
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6.— IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  PRODUCE  INTO  MOBILE 
{From  the  MereharU^  Exchange  Fricee  Current) 

1858.  1867. 


Blocks.  BeeetptB. 

Baggbg. pieces  5,858  18,858 

Bagging— India balea  665  5^,  875 

Rope ooila  8,980  87,607 

Bacon,  sidee,  shonlden . . .  hda  601  7 ,  480 

Hams. tierces  210  8,087 

Beef bbla  190  1,8^7 

Coffee bags  8,500  29,877 

Cotton — ^Alabama  and  Misaia- 

■ippi bales  10,678  528,049 

Florida bales      ....  9 

Louisiana  and  Tezas^ 

bales 472 

Hour bbis  2,425  76,714 

Alabama bbls  ....  2,788 

Com— Alabama,  dielled. . .  sks  8 ,  850  45 ,  250 

Alabama,  in  ears,  .bbls  ....  86,430 

Western. sacks  1,540  62,242 

Oats sacks  5,900  44,912 

Hay bales  4,690  28,709 

Fodder. bales  200  1,111 

Lard. bbls  90  2,828 

Lard kegs  650  8,749 

Cbeese. boxes  ....  15,817 

Butter. kegs  98  5,601 

Candles. boxes  8,486  16,674 

Cement bbls  1,200  12,090 

Lime— Alabama. bbls  4 ,  200  20 ,  858 

Northern bbls  1,200  9,482 

Stayes thousand  20  885 

Molasses bbls  696  40,488 

Potatoes bbls  100  80,779 

PoUtoes sks  ....  1,879 

Pork bbls  922  27,050 

Rice tierces  102  2,088 

Sngar hhds  220  8,725 

Sugar. bbls  528  5,504 

Salt sacks  16,221  116,227 

Whiskey bbls  8,950  25,679 

Wheat sacks  ....  898 

Bran sacks  4,720  88,199 

Leather rolls  ....  514 

Wool bales  ....  669 

Gnnny  Bags bales  150  126 

Soap boxes  200  8,870 

Tobacco boxes  564  16,912 

Codfish boxes  1  2,928 

Mackerel bbls  ....  5,287 

Plaster bbls  989  8,489 

jArdOil bbls      2,264 

Coal — ^Alabama tons  None  880 

Foreign tons  450  1 ,760 

Pennsy  Wania tons  500  2 ,  447 

Pig  Iron tons  ....  411 


Stocks. 
4,480 

4,981 

274 

188 

67 

6,885 


BeoelptB. 
16,424 

88,286 

18,221 

8,782 

1,225 

28,940 


4,497        48,4597 


1,192 

69,708 

470 

2,846 

800 

84,871 

60 

1,900 

4,604 

108,065 

8,178 

27,280 

1,668 

25,472 

«... 

851 

58 

2,094 

855 

7,557 

8 

7.486 

226 

2,527 

1,940 

8,280 

630 

4,919 

900 

20,891 

.... 

«... 

60 

198 

287 

6,871 

897 

16,758 

.... 

• . . . 

897 

12,914 

114 

2,440 

216 

7,169 

(2.681 

180,587 

6,185 

29,180 

80 

1,954 
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7.— COTTON  CROP  OF  SOUTH  ALABAMA  FOR  TWENTY-EIGHT  TEAR9^ 


Yean. 
1831... 
1882... 
1888... 
1884... 
1685... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1848... 
1844... 


Bales. 
118,076 
125,606 
129,866 
149,618 
197,847 
237,690 
282,686 
809,807 
261,742 
446,726 


An.  Ine. 
10,891 
12,530 
8,761 
20,147 
48,384 
89,748 

'77ii22 


An.  Deo. 


4,906 
'68,066 


198,988 

817,642     126,088 

818,816  678     

482,681  164,816  

468,126  •. 14,606 


Yean. 
1846... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1861... 
1852... 
1858... 
1864... 
1855... 
1856... 
1857... 
1858... 


Bales.  An.  Inc.  An.  Deo. 

617,660  49,424     

421,669     95,881 

822,616     69,168 

488,324  115,808     

517,846  79,522     

850,296     167, M9 

451,697  101,400  

98,076 


649,772 
646,514 
688,110 
454,695 
659,738 


8,268 

8,404 

88,516 


205,143 

603,177  166, 6«1 

622,843   19,666  


8.--00MPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  MOBILE; 

Foa  FOUR  TKAB%  OOXmNCING  IST  SePTBMBBR. 

posm  1857-58.       165^-57.        1855-56.       18&1-0B. 

Liverpool 268,812     196,866    840,812    218, 61« 

Hull 4,774    

Glasgow  and  Greenook 952        8,059        6,183     

Cowee  and  a  market 1,200        6,533        6^696        1,692 

Brifltol 


Total  to  Great  Britain 265,464    211,231     851,690    216,848 

Havre 89,887      84,668      94,012    110,0^4 

Rochelle,  <&c 132  304        1,016 

Marseilles  and  Dieppe 146        1,946     

Nantes^  <bo.. 


Total  to  France 89,887      84,840      96,262    111,090 


AmBterdam  and  Rotterdam 1,858  1,470  966  2,900 

Antwerp 2,^297  9,901  2,689 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  St  Petersburg.     16,954  10,736  10,779  1,560 

Stockholm,  Ghent,  Ao 8,150  2,068  7,881     

Gibraltar  and  Barcelona 2,800  1,226  6,017  8,777 

Havana,  &c 

Genoa,  Trieste,  4bo 7,419     8,060  1,989 

OtherPorts 1,123     1,268 


Total  to  other  foreign  ports. 


81,681       18,918      87,088       18,978 


New  York 15,277 

Boston 26,488 

Providence. 12,097 

Philadelphia 2,m 

Baltimore 2,220 

New  Orleans 67,453 

Other  Ports 


28,736 

28,492 

80,966 

47,412 

66,807 

26,968 

22,932 

17,672 

16,876 

6,631 

2,976 

1,818 

6,898 

4,648 

8,804 

60,036 

73,707 

82,087 

1,123 

1,268 

Total  Coastwise 128,013     174,065    196,286     112,79S 


GrandTotal 616,046    489,044    681,821    468,108 
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EKAPlTULATIOlf. 

Great  Britain 265»464    211.281     861,690    215,248 

Prance 89,887      84,840      96,262     111,090 

Other  Foreign  Porto 81,681       18,918      87,083      18,973 

TotalPoreign 887,032    814,989    486,085     840,311 

Total  Vnit^  SUtee 128,018     174,056     196,286     112,792 

Grand  Total 515,045    489,044    681,821     468,108 

9.— BEEADSTUPPS— TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  review,  and  atatietiee  of  the  breadstuffs  trade  of  the  United 
States,  are  taken  from  the  New  York  circular  of  Edward  Bill,  Broker: 

The  tables  below,  to  the  end  of  the  cereal  year,  are  made  tip  with  care,  and 
■how  the  extent  of  oar  export  business  to  England  for  the  past  five  jearsi  The 
only  important  change  in  the  floor  market  for  the  fortnight  has  been  that  of 
inactiTity  and  dullness.  The  inspection  continues  as  heretofore  noticed,  and  a 
Tory  small  portion  only  of  State  floor  is  in  condition  to  be  properly  branded. 
Aa  the  season  advances^  and  the  new  wheat  is  more  extensively  used  by  the 
millers,  we  may  look  for  an  improyement;  until  that  period,  our  market  for 
the  inferior  descriptions  must  remain  unsettled.  The  quotations  below  for 
State  super  and  extra  are  for  the  rejected  artide,  the  inspected  selling  for 
pk  90  a  $5  for  superfine,  and  $5  40  a  $6  50  for  extra.  The  English  market  con- 
tinuing depressed,  there  are  but  few  orders  here,  and  those  for  good  quality, 
and  at  rates  considerably  below  our  present  quotations.  Our  home  trade  buy 
caotionsly  for  immediate  wants,  and  the  closing  rates  yesterday  for  all  descrip- 
tions were  greatly  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  inferior  grades  selling  with  difficulty, 
and  at  irregular  prices.  Shipping  brands  of  Ohio  and  other  good  Western  are 
less  plenty  and  more  inanirea  for.  Southern  kinds  are  in  larger  receipt,  but 
with  a  moderate  demand  are  less  firmly  held.  Regarding  the  crop  of  new 
wheat,  there  are  no  favorable  aocoonto  to  alter  my  former  statements  of  antici- 
pated deficiency;  and  the  yield  in  many  sections  is  light,  and  the  samples  at 
hand  of  new  Illinois  Spring  are  very  onsatisfactory.  As  yet»  at  this  port,  wa 
haye  had  but  limited  supplies,  and  those  the  city  millers  have  used.  Prices 
haye  receded  the  past  week,  dosing  heavily.  Rye  remains  unchanged  in  value. 
Indian  corn  for  home  use  is  a  few  cento  lower. 

Export  of  Breadttufi  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  Ut  September^  1857. 

To  date.  Floor.             Wheat  Cora. 

New  York September  1st  761,866  5,484,819  1,709,107 

NcwOrleans "            "  282,149        610,261  816,184 

PhiUdelphia «*            •'  24,043        170,400  498,888 

Baltimore *•            "  96,805        217,076  250,288 

Boston •«            "  8,667  8,920 

Other  porto "            «  54,411        128,597  8,920 

ToUl  from  September  1 !..  1,296,480  6,660,648  8,817,842 

To  the  same  time,  1857 849,600  7,479,401  4,746,278 

"          1856 1,641,265  7,906,406  6,781,161 

1855 176,206  824,427  6,679,188 

TO  THE    OOirnNINT. 

Floor,  bbls.  Wheat,  trash.  Ooni,bash.  Bye,  hull. 

PromNew  York,  to  Sept  1st,  1858  126,186  287,958  10,818  18,100 

Other  porto  to  last  dates 176,914  162,476  6,080          

Totia  from  September  1,  1868. .  888,100  890,438  16,848  13,190 

1867..  483,344  2,875,663  542,690  216,162 

1866..  748,408  2,610,079  282,088  1,976,478 

1856..       7,763  4,972  808,428  86,669 

1864.,  791,028  1,904,893  90,656  818,882 
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10.— BANKING  CAPITAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Bt  recent  official  retnnis,  it  appean  that  the  Bankiiig  capital  of  the  United 
Statee  stands  as  follows : 

18Sr.  18561 

Number  of  banks 1,41»  1,4M 

Capital $870,884,686      $894,622,799 

Loans 684,466,887        688,166,242 

Specie. 68,849,888  74,412,882 

Bank  notes  on  hand. 28, 124,008  22,447 ,436 

Circulation. 214,778,822        186,982,049 

Deposits ,  .* 280,861 ,822        186,982,049 

Hie  circulation  of  the  Union,  as  affected  by  the  banks,  was  as  follows: 

Clroolation.         Holes  on  hand.  Net 

1867 $214,778,822        28,124,008        186,664,214 

1868 166,208,844        22,447,486        182,760,908 

Decrease..   $68,898,800 

The  net  circulation  of  the  Banks  is  now  $68,000,000  against  $76,000,000  in 
1 887.  The  private  banking  capital,  issuinff  no  notes,  is  estimated  at  $140,000,000, 
which  swells  the  banking  capital  of  the  Union  to  somewhat  over  $600^000,000. 

11.— OUB  COMMERCE  WITH  CHINA. 
Thb  recent  treaties  made  with  the  ciyiliaed  powers  by  China,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  an  immensely  increased  trade  with  that  Empire.  What  effect 
the  opening  of  a  market  to  400,000,000  people  will  have,  may  be  readily 
imagined.  In  the  artide  of  cotton  goods  alone,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
more  than  repay  the  large  annual  balances  against  us  for  teas  and  silka 


DometUc  goods.  Foreign  goods.  TotaL                    Imperii. 

1821 $888,685  $8,902,026  $4,290,660  $8»111,961 

1881 244,790  1,048,046  1,290,886  8,088,206 

1841 716,822  486,494  1,200,816  8,096,888 

1851 ..  2, 155, 945  829,842  2,486,287  7,065,144 

1868 8,212,874  624,418  8,786,992  10,578,710 

18&4 1,298,926  104,168  1,898,088  10,586,821 

1867 2,019,900  2,875,280  4,896,180  8,856,982 

The  rise  in  domestic  articles  sent  to  China  up  to  1858,  was  in  domestic  cot- 
tons. Of  the  $3,212,574  sent  in  that  jear,  $2,801,081  was  in  white  cottons. 
These  since  fell  off,  mostly  under  the  influence  of  political  difficulties  there. 
The  laree  ex]>orts  of  foreign  merchandize  in  1857  consisted  of  silver  and  gold, 
of  whidi  $2,074,465  was  sent  thither,  aiid  nearly  the  whole  amount  from  San 
Francisco.  The  disturbed  state  of  China  has  to  a  considerable  extent  caused 
the  hoarding  of  specie,  the  disposition  to  sell  produce  for  specie  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  economize  the  purchases  of  soods.  The  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
uctures  for  some  years  to  China  were  as  foUows : 

Printed.  Ookwed.  OOmis. 

1851 $1,894,418 

1862. 2,201,496 

1858 $80,246  2,801,081  $82 

1864 79,106  880,676  8,602 

1866 78,620  511,582  8,819 

1856 107,108  720,981  80,680 

1867 181,816  956,768  6,485 
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The  imports  of  tea  into  the  United  States  from  China  as  given  in  the  Ohineea 
OfBcial  Report  for  1867  and  1858,  were :  (those  for  1858  are  firom  July  1, 1857, 
to  April  12,  1858.) 


BLACK. 

1857. 

Souchoof. lbs.  1,980,989 

Oap«r 

Pooohong 86,800 

OoloBg.. 6,686,860 

Flowery  Pekoe 18, 800 

Orange  Pekoe 80,000 


1858. 

8,T17,08« 

600 

84,777 

8,808,807 


448,448 


Total 8,178,796      11,489,884 


1868. 

903,848 

888,581 

699,008 

8,840,006 

1,588,891 

1,954,609 


1867. 

Twmnkav lbs.   1,077,756 

H7«on8kin 896,040 

njton 1,898,377 

TonngHTson 11,603,578 

ImpeAal 1,580,807 

Oanpowder 1,607,881 

TWal 17,878,688       18,708,090 

Total-Green, Blaok  85,666,488      86,196,864 

These  amounts  are  ffenerally  laraer  than  those  given  in  the  returns  of  onr 
own  Cnstom-honse,  wnieh  makes  S[r.  Kettle,  the  able  editor  of  the  United 
States  Economist  remark,  and  we  commend  what  he  says,  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  who  distrusts  the  census,  and  r^^ards 
infallible  the  Treasury  Reports : 

*"T1ie  quantities,  as  exported  from  China,  are  correct — ^they  are  known  to  and 
can  be  verified  by  the  owners,  while  the  figures  as  given  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  are,  and  always  have  been,  incorrect  The  cause  of  the  incorrectness 
remains  to  be  discovered,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  all  the  returns  of  the 
Government  are  liable  to  the  same  discrepancy,  there  is  no  wonder  that  tfie 
official  estimates  vary  from  year  to  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  offices 
are  sometimes  filled  with  very  incompetent  persons,  and  too  much  neglect  by 
far  is  practiced  by  heads  of  departments  in  examining  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  of  sullordinates  are  filled.  It  may  be  said  that  the  teas  not  paying 
duties,  the  error  is  not  essential,  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  returns 
of  goods  which  do  pay  duties  are  not  more  accurate." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


1.— HEALTH  OF  NEGROES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the  Southwest  we  find 
the  following  letter  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  fluently  discussed  by  us 
through  the  pages  of  the  Review : 

I  propose  to  offer  a  few  practical  observations  on  the  above  subject,  and  it 
is  one  to  which,  I  fear,  many  planters  and  managers  are  wont  to  oestow  too 
little  attention.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  can  do  much  to  promote  the  health 
of  their  negroes  by  timely  care  and  attention,  and  thus  avoid,  in  some  measure, 
what  I  have  often  heard  them  say  gives  Uiem  the  greatest  trouble  in  the 
management  of  their  plantations,  namely,  the  nckneM  amongst  the  negroes. 

Their  food  should  be  sound,  of  sufficient  quantity,  well  cooked,  and  served 
at  regular  intervals.  It  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  it  cooked  for  them 
than  to  give  them  their  allowances  to  be  cooked  by  themselves,  as  is  frequently 
done.  I  am  aware  that  they  prefer  to  cook  for  themselves,  but  there  are 
always  some  negroes  on  every  place  who  are  too  careless  and  indolent  to  cook 
their  food  in  a  proper  manner,  consequently  they  eat  it  but  imperfectly  cooked, 
if  not  entirely  raw.  With  their  meat  and  bread  they  should  nave  vegetables 
of  some  kino,  at  least  three  times  a  weel^  and  where  it  is  practicable,  it  were 
better  that  they  have  them  daily. 

The  next  thing  in  importance  is  the  water  which  they  drink.    The  purest 

and  beet  is  cistern  wUer,    I  will  here  state,  as  the  i^ult  of  my  experience  and 

observatidn  as  a  physician  in  the  low-lands  of  Louisiana  during  the  Cholera 

epidemics  of  1849  and  1860,  that  those  places  on  which  cistern  water  alone 
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was  used,  were  nearly  exempt  from  that  dreadful  disease.  The  few  eaaee  that 
did  occur  on  those  places  were  attributable  to  some  imprudence  in  eating,  or  to 
the  drinking  of  unwholesome  water.  On  one  plantation,  where  the  dift^aM 
made  fearfol  havoc,  until  the  negroes  were  remored  to  the  woods  and  given  eu- 
tern  water^  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  their  custom  to  make  use  of  stagnant 
water  from  a  laeoon  near  the  quarter.  Spring  and  well-water,  00  much  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  contains  salts  which  are 
unwholesome,  and  in  some  instances  positively  deleterious.  The  water  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  when  filtered  or  settled,  is  Mtter  than  this,  but  not  so  good 
as  cistern  water.  The  cost  of  cisterns  prevents  many  planters  from  having 
them;  but  they  would  be  doubly  remunerated  for  bmlding  them,  in  that 
greatest  of  blessings,  health.  Negroes  generally  drink  too  much  water  when 
they  are  in  the  field  at  work ;  this  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do,  and  more 
especially  when  much  heated. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  negro  knows  how  susceptible  he  is  to 
the  effects  of  cold  and  atmospherie  vicissitudes.  The  sickness  and  mortality 
from  the  winter  diseases^  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia,  are  distressing;  besides 
being  the  cause  of  a  serious  loss  to  the  planters.  Being  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  a  plantation  without  some  degree  of  exposure  of  the  hands  to  the 
rains  and  colas  in  the  winter,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance  that 
their  clothing  be  particularly  attended  to  at  this  season.  Besides,  the  heavy 
linsey  clothing,  the  hats  and  shoes  given  them,  I  would  recommend  that  each 
should  wear  a  flannel  under-shirL    The  beneficial  effects  from  wearing;  Uiis 

farment  are  very  greats  and  have  been  verified  in  many  instances  within  my 
nowledge,  but  in  none  more  strongly  than  on  a  certain  plantation  in  this 
county,  where  the  hands  are  very  mucn  exposed,  being  obliged  to  travel  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  their  quarters  to  get  to  a  part  of  their  work. 
The  past  has  been  a  very  wet  winter.  They  were  often  out  in  the  cold  rains 
and  mud,  yet  they  seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the  exposure ;  ai 
there  was  no  case  of  sickness  amongst  them ;  nor  has  there  been  a  case  of 
Pneumonia  on  the  place  in  many  years.  I  ascribe  their  exemption  from  disease, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wearing  of  flannel  shirts.  They  should  be  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  begins  in  the  fall,  and  worn  till  the  warm  weather 
in  spring.  When  one  is  inclined  to  be  sickly,  besides  the  shirt,  give  him 
drawers  of  the  same  materiaL  The  importance  of  giving  their  negroes  flemnel 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  planters. 
'  In  the  sunmier,  negroes  should  be  made  to  wear  hats  to  protect  their  heads 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  this  is  very  important  with  unacclimated  n^roes, 
who  are  more  apt  to  be  sun-struck. 

Their  houses  should  be  good,  their  beds  comfortable,  with  a  plenty  of  com- 
forts and  blankets  for  the  cold  nights  of  winter.  A  negro  is  uimt  for  a  ffood 
day's  work  if  he  has  passed  a  large  portion  of  the  previous  night  without  eueep. 
Their  houses,  as  well  as  the  quarter  lot  should  be  kept  free  from  all  filth.  Thu 
matter  will  demand  the  frequent  attention  of  the  owner,  or  manager,  as  the 
negro  is  proverbially  filthy  in  his  mode  of  living. 

The  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  whiskey  and  tobacco  by  n^roes  is  highly 
injurious  to  them,  though  they  have  an  innate  desire  for  both.  It  is  better 
not  to  allow  them  to  have  the  former  at  all,  except  as  a  medicine,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  in  small  quantities  and  at  regular  intervals.  When  sick  they  require 
constant  care  and  attention,  and  it  is  very  important  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
dulging their  appetites  for  food,  as  they  will  frequently  do  if  not  held  in  re- 
straint They  siiould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  houses,  but  be  placed 
in  the  hospital  as  soon  as  taken  sick.  Here  they  can  be  attended  to  with  much 
less  inconvenience,  and  their  chances  for  recovery  are  greater  than  when  left 
at  their  own  houses.  Calomel  (an  excellent  remedy  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
knows  its  proper  use)  is  in  very  many  cases  injurious  to  sick  negroes  given  as 
it  is  so  indiscnmlnately.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  cases  of  fever  can  be  cured 
without  it. 

If  you  deem  the  above  practical  remarks  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  popular 
and  useful  magazine,  they  are  at  your  service.  • 

Tours,  Ralph  Buttsriield. 

Near  Natchsz,  Miu.,  1858. 
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'      2.— UNITED  STATES  COTTON  CROP,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
Foft  the  ftonezed  valuable  Bummary  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Priees 
Current,  the  highest  authority  on  eommercial  statistics : 


OBOP  or—  OOMPARATIYX  8TATIHINT  OF  GROWTH. 


1857-68 bales..  8,1  02 

.      .       .,     1856^7 «,1  19 

\»./     '^vl886-66 •,!  45 

\\    >«l^54-56 «,f  89 

<..    X  1»*-M «»<  27 

,  V  *  *lS5a-68 8»5  82 

V^S^1861-62 8,(  29 

,   t -,     1850-51 «,«  67 

-      -'     1849-60 «,(  0« 

1848-49 BJ  9« 


A; 


1847-48.... hales..  9,1  M 

1845-47 1,1  51 

1846-46 «,:  B7 

1844-45 2,1  08 

184*-44 2,(  99 

1&12-48 2,1  75 

1841-42 1,(  74 

1840-41 1,(  15 

1889-40 2,:  B6 

1888-89 1,1  B2 


1887-88 bales..  1,801,497 

1886-87 1,422,980      > 

1886-86 1,860,725 

1884-85 1,254,828 

1888-^ 1,206,894        ., 

1882-88 1,070,488 

1881-82 987,471 

1880-81 1,088,848     \  ' 

1829-80 976,845       , 

1828-29 857,744       ^ 


Crop  of  Sea  Island  Cotton. — ^The  crop  of  this  staple  the  past  year  (included 
in  the  general  statement)  was  as  foUows:  Florida,  25,685  bales;  Georffia,  8,240 
bales ;  and  South  Carolina,  16,569.  Total  50,494  bales,  against  45,8 14  last  year, 
and  44,512  Uie  year  before. 

SXFOBT  TO  FOBXIGN  P0BT8»  FROM  8EFTKHBER  1,  1857,  TO  AUGUST  81,  1868. 

^^„  To  Great  To        To  North      Other  m«,., 

"^**—  Britain.       France,    of  Europe.  F'n  Ports.       ^<**'' 

New  Orleans bales.  1,016,716  286,696  116,804  126,464  1,496,070 

Mobile 266,461     89,887     21,462     10,219  887,082 

Texas 88,983       1,689     14,716 60,888 

Florida 26,771 26,771 

Savannah  149,846      7,876      7,680      8,800  167,702 

Charleston 192,261     86,603    88,126     88,624  299,404 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina             496 495 

Baltimore 164 164 

Philadelphia 996 995 

NewYork 110,721     12,961     20,808      8,841  147,821 

Boston 14,110 1,649              4  16,668 


Grand ToUl 1,809,966  884,002  216,146  181,342  2,690,466 

Total  last  year 1,428,870  418,867  246,798  164,682  2,262,667 

Decrease. 29,866    80,668 

Increase 881,096 16,710      887,798 

OONSUMFTION. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated bales.  8 ,  118 , 962 

^<M— Stocks  on  hand  at  commencement  of  the  year,  1st  Sept,  1857 : 

In  the  Southern  ports 28,580 

In  the  Northern  ports 26,678 —    49,268 

Makes  a  supply  of 8, 168,220 

Deduct  there/ram — 

The  export  to  foreign  ports 2,690,466 

Less,  foreign  included 723-2 ,  689 ,782 

Stocks  on  hand,  1st  September,  1858: 

In  the  Southern  ports 67,604 

In  the  Northern  ports 46,822 —  102,926 

Burnt  at  New  York,  Apalaohicola  and 

Galveston , 711 

Burnt  and  manufactured  at  Mobile  and 

Charleston 2,678 

Manufactured  in  Virginia 16 ,088 —    18 ,  877 

2,711,085 

Taken  for  home  use  north  of  Virginia bales.     462, 185 

Taken  for  home  use  in  Virginia  and  south  and  west  of  Virginia    148 ,  877 

Total  consumed  in  the  United  States,  (including  bumt»)  1867-8    596 ,  662 
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North  of  Y«.  Ebewliflrai  Total. 

1856-6T batos.  666,718    154,918   819,886 

18W-M 688,0«7    187,T1«    710,789 

1864-65 571,117    185,S96   706,412 

1868-54 692,884    144,952    787,286 

1862-68 660,896    168,882    806,725 


KortkoTTa.  Siewbire.  TotaL 

1851-58 iMlet.  588,822   111,281    609,60$ 

1860-M 886,429     99,185    486,614 

1849-60 476,486   187,012    618,496 

1848-19 604,148    188,842    642,48& 

1847-48 628,892     92,162    616,046 


We  giye  below  our  nsoal  table  of  the  «moiuit  of  cotton  cooanraod  the  j^tat 
year  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  and  not  yicluded  in  the  receipts 
at  the  ports.    Thus: 

186&         1857.         1856.       1856. 
Korth  Carolina,  bales.     26,000    26,000    22,000  18,600 

South  CaroUna 18.000    17.000    16,000  10,500 

Georgia 24,000    28,000    26.000  20,600 

Alabama.... 8,000      5,000      6,500    6,500 

Tennessee 10,000      9,000      7,000    4,000 

On  the  OMo,  <fco 89,000    88,000    42,000  26,000 


1861  1858.  1802. 
20,000  20,000  15,000 
12,000  10.000  10,000 
28,000  20,000  22,000 
6,000  5,000  5,000 
6,000  5,000  7,000 
88,000  80.000  16.000 


Total  to  Sep.  1,  bales.  125,000  117,000  117,500  85,000  105,000  90,000  75,000 

To  which,  if  we  add  (for  the  past  jear)  the  stocks  in  the  interior  towns,  1st 
instant,  (say  6,000  bales,)  the  quantity  now  detained  in  the  interior,  (say  5^000 
bales,)  and  that  lost  on  its  way  to  market  the  past  year,  to  the  crop  as  giyen 
aboTO,  reeeiyed  at  the  shipping  ports,  the  aggregate  will  show,  as  near  as  may 
be,  the  amount  raUed  in  the  United  States  the  past  season— say,  in  round  num- 
b^  8,247,000  bales,  (after  deducting  8,000  bales  new  crop,)  received  this  year 
to  1st  instant,  against 

1857..bales.  8,014,0001 1865.. bales.  8,186,0001 1868. bales.  8,860,0001 1861  .bales.  2,466,660 
1866 8,885,000  1 1854 8,000,000  1 1862 8,100,000  1 1860 2,212,099 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  to  1st  September 
was— in 

1866 bales.  8,081 1 1865..... bales.  26,0791 1862 batof.  6,12811849 bales.     675 

1867 100    1854 1,890    1851 8,200    1848 1,606 

1856 1,800|1868 6,716|l850 266  1 1847 1,121 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  statement  of  the  crop  is  that 
of  the  United  States,  ae  a  whole,  and  docs  not  purport  to  give  the  erops  of  the 
States,  though  the  8hii)ments,  stocks,  &c,  are  necessarily  arranged  under  the 
different  leading  shipping  ports  or  States,  as  the  case  may  be  Thus,  the  crop 
of  Texas,  as  given  aoove,  is  that  shipped  bv  $ea  only — say  two-fifths  only  of  tha 
whole,  the  remainder  going  by  way  of  Red  River  to  New  Orleanii^  and  is  oount* 
edthera. 

8.— WHEAT  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  si^  the  United  States  Economist,  that  there  are  no  ac- 
curate means  of  estimating  the  wheat  crop  than  the  few  data  derived  from  the 
census  of  1840  and  1850,  the  annual  receipts  at  certain  localities  of  trade,  and 
the  annual  exports  of  the  country,  with  the  prices,  as  reported.  These  are  the 
only  means  that  exist,  and  when  individuals  have  the  effrontery  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  an  unharvested  orop  on  the  strength  of  a  railroad  ride  throufh  a 
portion  of  the  country,  it  affords  far  greater  e^ndence  of  their  own  stock  of  im- 
pudence and  ignorance,  than  of  the  amount  of  grain.  The  most  accurate  mode 
of  approximating  the  grain  supply  is  to  follow  the  actual  exports  and  prices  for 
a  series  of  years,  assuming  the  census  reports  as  a  basis.    These  were  as  follows : 


Popnlatfon. 

1840 17,069,658 

1850 28,267,728 


Product 
Wheat  crop,      per  head. 


84,827,272 
104,799,280 


6 
4* 


Wheat  ex- 
ported, 
busheto. 

11,198,865 
8,656,982 


Szpott 

varae, 


$1  06 
1  02 


In  the  year  1847  the  United  States  wheat  orop  was  estimated  as  a  large  one^ 
and  that  year  was  known  as  the  "  famine  year^  abroad.  The  Gpnmussioners  of 
Patents  made,  in  that  year,  from  the  best  aothorities  at  their  command,  the 
following  estimate  in  relation  to  the  wheat  crop: 
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Crop  of  184Y bushels. .  114,245,600 

Seod 11,424,560 

Surplus 102, 820, WO 

OooBumption — 8  bushels  per  head. 62,239,200 

Disposable  for  export -. 40 ,  68 1 ,  750 

We  may  take  the  actual  exports  and  Talues  for  a  series  of  years  as  follows, 
showing  the  census  crop  of  1860,  the  number  of  bushels  actually  exported,  and 
the  export  price  in  eaco  year  since: 

Price  in 

Boahels  England. 

Crop.  exported.  Price.         s.  d. 

1849 12,809,972  $109  40  0 

1860 104,799,280  8,668,982  102  40  0 

1851 114,000,000  18,948,499  96  88  0 

1862 114,000,000  18,680,686  79  41  0 

1868 126,000,000  18,968,998  106  46  0 

1864 111,846,116  27,000,000  180  80  0 

1866 186,866,000  6,821,684  166  76  0 

1866 144,622,000  26,708,018  178  70  0 

1867 144,670,000  88,180,696  160  68  0 

1868 80,210,000  112  44  0 

It  is  to  be  obsenred  that  the  estimate  of  1H246,600  bushels  by  the  Patent 
Report  of  1847,  left  40,681,750  bushels  for  export^  allowing  no  more  than  three 
bushels  per  head  for  consumption.  The  export  was  really  26,812,481  bushels, 
causing  freights  to  rise  to  $2  per  barrel  for  flour,  and  the  price  in  New  York 
firom  ^  44  to  $9  50  per  barrel,  and^e  price  did  not  return  to  its  old  level  until 
1852.  It  follows  that  the  crop  was  not  so  large  as  estimated,  or  that  the  con- 
sumption was  much  greater.  The  census  gare  the  crop  of  1860  at  104,799,280 
bush^,  and  the  popmation  28,257,720.    The  result  would  have  been  as  follows : 

Crop,  1860 bushels..  104,799,280 

Seed 10,479,923 

94,819,807 
Export 18,948,499 

For  consumption , ♦ . . .     80, 870,808 

This  would  give  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  head.  The  export  of  1861,  the 
year  ending  in  June,  was,  of  course,  the  product  of  1860.  x^ow,  it  appears 
aboTe,  that  with  a  crop  of  104,799,280  bushels,  of  which  18,948,499  was  exported, 
the  price  fell  slightly;  the  supply  was  excessiye,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
but  nearly  an  average,  allowing  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  head  for  consump- 
tion. Having  assumed  Uiree  and  a  half  bushels  per  head  as  the  average  con- 
sumption, the  quantity  exported  and  the  price  form  the  best  of  the  extent  of 
the  crop.  In  1864,  the  price  abroad  was  very  high,  and  this  drew  out  lA^<Br 
quantities  of  wheat  than  were  ever  before  exported  from  this  country.  Th^ 
j[uantity  rose  to  27,000,000  bushels^  but  that  that  quantity  exhausted  the  stocks 
IS  evident  from  the  high  price  which  ruled  here,  and  those  prices  were  accom- 
panied by  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  1864,  which  left  but  6,821,684  bushels  for 
export,  although  famine  prices  were  bid  for  it  Those  prices  evidently  stimu- 
lated production,  since  the  export  the  three  succeeding  yeftrs  has  averaged 
nearly  80,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  with  falling  prices.  The  crop  now  being 
harvested  is  represented  as  damaged,  but  the  breadth  of  land  sowed  must  have 
been  very  large,  as  compared  with  1860,  since  we  find  that  the  export  of 
80,000,000  bushels  annually  does  not  sustain  prices.  The  crop  of  1864  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  exhausted  by  the  export  of  6,821,684  bushels  at  famine  prices. 
There  could  have  been  no  old  grain  then  left  in  the  country.  Since  then  we 
have  had  three  oropfr— 1866~'66-'67.    Of  those  crops  89,048,609  bushels  have 
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been  en>ort«d,  and  prioes  now  are  lower  than  for  many  years  before  at  thit 
season,  but  the  quantity  of  old  grain  in  the  country  is  said  to  be  large,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  farmers  to  sell  at  the  low  rates  which  followed  the  panic.  To 
allow  of  16, 000, 000  bushels  on  hand,  the  crop  of  1857  should  have  been  160,000,000 
bushels.  The  crop  of  1858  may  then  stand  thus,  allowing  it  to  be  20,000,000 
bushels  short  of  1857 : 

Grain  on  hand— estimated bushels..     16,000,000 

Crop  of  1868  coming  in 140,000,000 

Supply 156,000,000 

Seed bushels..     15,000,000 

Consumption 105,000,000 

120,000.000 

Excess  for  export bushels..     86,000,000 

The  consumption  is  taken  at  three  and  a  half  bushels  for  thirty  million  of 
people.  This  quantity  for  export  is  larger  than  was  ever  needed,  and  crops  are 
now  good  abroad,  with  little  chance  of  a  large  demand.  Three  years  since,  in 
relation  to  the  harvest,  we  remarked  as  follows : 

If  we  now  take  the  crop  of  1855,  now  being  harvested,  at  135,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  a  large  estmiate,  the  result  worlu  thus : 

Crop bushels..  185,000,000 

Seed 13,500,000 

Available 121,500,000 

Consumption — 8^  bushels 94,670,855 

For  export 26,921,&45 

England  imported  all  she  could  get  in  1854,  and  the  whole  supply  down  to 
the  present  moment  has  not  reduced  the  figure  below  a  famine  price.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  England,  in  1858,  took  less  than  half  the  exports  from  the 
United  States,  and  her  crop  of  1854  was  large,  added  to  which  26,448,628  bushels 
imported  did  not  reduce  the  rates.  If  now  the  United  States  should  have 
27,000,000  bushels  to  spare,  there  seems  to  be  a  customer  for  the  whole  of  it 

As  seen  above,  the  actual  export  for  1865  proved  to  be  26,708,813  bushels, 
something  less  than  our  estimate,  but  at  an  advanced  price.  There  was  a 
•*  customer"  for  more  than  we  had  to  spare.  The  exports  ot  1867  from  the  crop 
of  1856  were  the  largest  ever  made.  The  reverse  is  now  the  case,  and  wita 
crops  grown  up  and  extended  in  a  series  of  high  price  years,  the  market  seems 
to  be  wanting.  The  freights  are  low,  however,  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  undersell  other  coimtries  may  be  tested  this  year. 

4— FARMING  ON  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

The  editor  of  the  Sea-Coast  Democrat  gives  the  following  very  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the  farm  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
Southwest    We  extract  it  in  order  to  excite  emulation  in  so  good  a  field : 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  the  sea-shore  farm  of 
Col.  J.  F.  IL  Claiborne,  of  Hancock,  two  miles  west  of  Breadwell  P.  O.,  Bay 
St  Louis.  It  consists  of  some  four  hundred  acres,  chiefly  in  pasture.  The  por- 
tion in  cultivation  has  been  under  tillage  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  when 
its  present  owner  purchased  it  last  spring  a  year  aso,  was  considered  exhausted. 
It  may  be  classed  as  pine  land,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  black  oak, 
bay  and  other  hard  wood ;  soil  light,  with  something  of  a  substratum  of  clay. 
It  IS  now  planted  in  com,  peas,  pumpkins,  rice,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  Chinese 
sugar-cane,  and  the  pindar  or  ground  nut 
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CoL  C.  has  been  in  possession  of  this  farm  too  short  a  time  to  accnmnlate 
manures,  and  thinks  tnat  £piano  is  too  hieh  to  paj,  nor  is  he  satisfied  of  its 
efficacy  on  onr  sandy  and  drouthy  soila.  He  has  limed  his  fields  freely  where- 
ever  he  conld  find  vegetable  matter  enough  to  render  the  application  of  lime 
safe  ;  but  his  chief  reliance  has  been  on  deep,  very  deep  plowing  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  on  the  cultivator  and  harrow.  We  must  not  omit  to 
say  that  his  first  step  was  to  thoroughly  drain  his  lands.  His  corn  (the  Pea- 
body  and  Wyandott)  will  average  three  large  ears  to  the  stalk,  and  on  many  we 
counted  five  and  six,  on  some  seven  and  eight  ears,  fully  grained  and  now  laid 
by.  He  plants  the  Cliinese  sorgho  exclusively  for  fodder  and  for  feeding  green 
to  his  horses,  hogs  and  milch  cows.  It  grows  most  luxuriantly,  completely  shad- 
ing the  ground.  It  has  already  been  cut  once,  yielding  a  heavy  supply  of  fod- 
der now  safely  housed  for  winter,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  knife  again  m  about 
three  weeks,  and  then  again  before  frost 

CoL  C.  likewise  sows,  extensively,  the  Kescue  Grass,  originated  by  Mr. 
Iverson,  of  Georgia.  For  winter  pasture  for  sheep,  calves  and  colts,  and  an 
early  supply  of  spring  hay,  Col.  Claiborne  considers  it  invaluable. 

Of  Irish  potatoes  he  has  dug  this  year  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  His  sweet  potatoes  are  laid  by,  and  he  estimates  a  yield 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  has  on  hand  now  at  Laurel 
Wood  Plantation,  over  six  hundred  bushels  of  last  year's  growth,  as  sound  as 
the  day  they  were  taken  up.  Of  these,  we  saw  some  noble  specimens,  ^s 
crop  last  year  was  over  two  thousand  bushels.  He  plants  several  acres  in 
Ruta  Baga,  of  different  varieties,  some  of  which,  of  ^collossal  proportions,  are 
yet  sweet  and  full  of  flavor.  CoL  0.  informed  us  that  the  finest  Ruta  Bagas 
ever  grown  in  the  South,  were  grown  last  year  by  Alfred  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Jack- 
son county,  on  his  Bellfontaine  farm,  and  that  he  got  his  method  of  culture 
from  that  i^entleman. 

The  African  ground-nut  or  pindar  is  a  new  crop  to  us.  Col.  C.  plants  two 
varieties — a  large  nut  long  domiciliated  here,  and  a  smaller  and  richer  variety 
sent  to  him  by  President  Roberts,  of  Liberia.  Of  the  latter  he  manufactures  a 
delicious  salad  oil,  used  likewise  for  frying  fish,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to 
the  best  olive  oil.  He  will  next  year  have  fifty  acres  in  cultivation,  and  has 
ordered  from  France  an  apparatus  for  expressing  the  oil.  Col.  C.  thinks  the 
pindar  will  become  a  staple  product  here,  and  that  in  twelve  months  after  his 
apparatus  has  been  set  up,  our  enterprising  neighbors,  Messrs.  Hand,  of  Hands- 
boro,  will  have  many  oraers  for  macninery. 

Col.  C.  having  laia  by  his  crops,  for  the  most  part,  is  now  engaged  with  his 
seine,  hauling  up  sardines,  that  visit  our  coast  in  large  shoals.  He  is  composting 
them  with  marsn  mud,  peat  and  other  vegetable  matter,  adding  the  sweepings 
of  charcoal  pits,  and  refuse  lime,  after  a  plan  which  he  says  he  learned  from 
Dr.  Tegarden,  of  this  place,  many  years  ago. 

We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  we  found  on  CoL  Cs  farm  a  capacious  smoke- 
house, well  stocked  with  home-raised  and  home-cured  bacon.  He  informed  us 
that  he  had  an  unusually  thrifty  breed  of  hogs,  presented  to  him  several  years 
ago  by  Lyman  Randall,  Esq.,  of  Jackson  county ;  that  he  kills  them  at  eighteen 
months,  averaging  one  hunared  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  never  loses  a  joint. 
He  uses  the  b^t  alum  salt,  finely  pulverized,  ana  cures  his  hams  after  a  receipt 
furnished  him  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Col.  Jas.  Wood,  of  Jefferson  County, 
who  exhibited  at  the  great  agricultural  fair  at  Washington,  Miss.,  hams  of  ex- 
quisite flavor,  ^ve  years  old. 

Upon  asking  CoL  0.  on  what  authority  he  most  relied,  he  answered,  on  Thos. 
Affleck,  Esq.  "He  and  I,"  said  CoL  C.  "used  to  have  some  passages  at  arms, 
but  I  have  done  him  injustice,  and  I  now  consider  the  whole  country  deeply  in 
his  debt" 

CoL  C  said  he  was  a  novice  in  rice ;  he  was  trying  it  now  for  the  first  time; 
that  he  was  induced  to  sow  by  some  specimens  he  saw  from  Hon.  J.  J.  M'Caugh- 
an*s,  of  Harrison  county,  superior  to  any  upland  rice  he  ever  met  with  ;  and 
by  a  conversation  he  had  with  Judge  Ramsay,  of  Jackson  county,  of  whose 
form  and  farming  CoL  C.  speaks  in  very  high  terms. 
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«.— THE  BLACK  TONGUE  IN  CATTLE. 
Oks  of  our  exchangee  fnrniehee  the  followiog,  whieh  will  be  veefiil  to  our 
planters  whereyer  this  destructire  disorder  has  spread : 

This  disease  among  the  cattle  still  continues  to  spread,  numerous  ««««• 
haring  occurred  since  our  notice  of  last  week  was  written.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  taken  some  pains  to  study  its  character,  for  the  following 
particulars.  It  commences  with  a  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  and  frequent  stretching, 
lliere  is  a  red,  inflamed  and  congestiTC  appearance  about  the  eye^  a  elAO- 
bering  at  the  mouth,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  gums  are  tender  and  inflamed, 
the  t^th  become  loose,  and  finally  the  g^ums  turn  black.  The  tongue  proiradea 
from  the  mouth,  when  the  patient  can  neither  eat  nor  drink.  In  the  adyanced 
stage  of  the  disease  the  tongue  is  also  black.  Several  cases  haying  occurred 
among  Mr.  Falconer's  cattle  at  Roslin,  he  (Mr.  F.)  adopted  the  following  treat- 
ment, which  has  proved  successful ;  namely,  to  take  a  eallon  of  blood  from  the 
neck  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  The  cow  is  bleo,  like  the  horse,  in  tbe 
jugular  vein,  the  neck  being  corded.  The  bleeding  produces  a  general  relaxft> 
tion  of  the  system ;  the  stiffness  of  the  limbs  disappears  in  ten  or  twelve  hourai, 
and  the  cowoegins  to  eat  again.  The  mouth  is  washed  with  copperas  wat^; 
with  a  email  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  and  Epsom  salts  is  aoministered  aa 
a  purgative.  Dr.  Smith  recommends  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of 
lime,  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth  and  gums.  Diet — anything  green,  or  meal  and 
water. 

The  type  of  the  disease  is  less  malisnant  here  than  it  was  farther  South. 
The  new  cases  are  of  less  frequency,  and  it  appears  to  be  gradually  subsiding. 
Taken  in  time  it  is  easily  numaged.  If  bleemng  is  resorted  to,  it  should  onfy 
be  in  the  early  stase. 

We  annex  the  following  from  the  Raleigh  Standard: 

"We  hear  of  good  many  cases  of  the  disease,  called  '* black  tongue,**  among 
the  cattle  in  this  city ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  termina- 
ting fatally.    The  remedies  generally  used  are  as  follows : 

''Mix  a  quart  of  meal  and  a  pound  of  Epsom  salt  in  about  three  gallons  of 
water,  and  let  the  cow  drink  it,  and  occasionally  swab  her  mouth  with  copperas 
water,  in  which  a  small  auantity  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  A  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prooably  better  than  the  copperas  water,  but  either  wDl 
do.    We  have  treated  two  cases  in  the  above  manner,  and  both  are  recovering.** 

6.— MAMMOTH  TREES  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  the  midst  of  the  Mam- 
moth Grove  of  Mariposa.  On  all  sides  of  me  are  numerous  giants  of  the  forest^ 
varying  from  twenty  to  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  two  hundred  and 
seventv-fi  ve  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-fi  ve  feet  high.  Sublime  sight  1  Each 
tree  fills  tne  with  wonder  as  I  look  at  it  A  glance  at  one  of  these  immense 
trunks  conveys  a  new  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  nature;  **glorious  as  the 
universe  on  creation's  morn"  is  this  grove.  The  Titans  and  the  Gods  fought 
with  such  trees  as  these  for  clubs  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  Heaven 
by  storm,  as  recorded  in  the  Grecian  Mythology.  The  trees  are  so  high  that 
you  must  look  twice  before  you  can  see  the  tops,  and  then  you  cannot  compre- 
hend how  high  they  are  until  you  have  looked  at  them  ftam  many  points  of 
view,  and  comparea  them  with  the  little  pines  in  the  vicinity,  which  do  not 
exceed  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height  No  words^  no 
exclamation,  no  figures,  no  description  can  convey  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen 
these  mammoths,  the  vivid  impression  of  their  sublime  grandeur,  which  fills 
and  overwhelms  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

But  the  idea,  in  its  full  force,  remains  in  the  mind  only  while  the  ideas  are 
fixed  upon  the  trees.  The  conception  is  too  great  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
brain,  except  with  the  aid  of  vision  as  doorkeeper,  and  while  you  have  that 
you  are  delighted.  I  could  lie  and  look  up  for  hours  at  these  mighty^  oolnmajs 
which  seem  to  threaten  the  heavens;  their  sight  fills  my  mind  with  a  rapid 
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•uocession  of  changing  «motioni,  and  I  would  call  them  poedo  thonghta,  bnt  I 
cannot  express  them.  I  feel  as  though  I  am  a  poet  without  the  means  of  ex- 
pression, as  though,  if  I  could  write  what  I  feel,  I  should  produce  a  poem, 
wherein  the  sun  and  planets  would  be  tossed  about  as  I  kick  tnis  grayel  at  my 
feet  Now  that  I  look  up,  these  trees  appear  to  be  among  the  greatest  objects 
of  nature^  and  men  are  but  earthworms  m  comparison. 

The  spire  of  Trinity  Church,  which  is  the  highest  artificial  structure  in  the 
United  States^  and  famed  as  such,  and  therefore  an  object  of  great  curiosity, 
which  towers  up  far  above  the  remainder  of  New  York,  is  but  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  feet  high,  and  would  be  entirely  lost  toTiew  if  put  down  with 
its  church  into  this  grove. 

The  grove  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  it 
contains  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  standing  trees^  which,  in  regard  to 
diameter,  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1  tree. S4  feet  in  diameter. 

d  trees 88  feet  in  diameter. 

18  trees  from 25  to  80  feet  in  diameter. 

86  trees  from 20  to  25  feet  in  diameter. 

82  trees  from 15  to  20  feet  in  diameter. 

Total,  84  trees  above  12  feet  in  diameter. 

Remaining.  898  under  15  feet  in  diameter. 

One  tree  has  fallen,  and  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  it  has  been  burned,  but  I 
think  it  was  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  four  hundred  feet  long. 

The  mammoth  is  an  evergreen,  cone-bearing  trec^  akin  to  the  botanical  genus 
called  cupretsut  (cypress)  by  linnieus.  After  the  time  of  that  naturalist^  a  new 
generic  name,  the  taxodiumt  waseiven  to  some  trees  to  which  the  mammoth  is 
more  nearly  related,  among  which  is  the  redwood  of  the  California  coast  moun- 
tains. At  a  still  later  date,  (about  1850,)  the  redwood  was  declared  by  End- 
licher,  the  German  botanist^  to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  and  he  named  it  the 
Sequoia,  In  1858,  the  mammoth  trees  first  came  to  the  notice  of  botanists. 
Some  of  the  leaves  and  cones  were  sent  to  American  botanists  at  New  York, 
but  were  lost  by  accident;  while  later  samples  sent  to  England  were  placed  in 
the  possession  of  Lingley,  and  lie  declared  the  tree  to  be  of  a  new  genus,  and 
named  it  the  Wellinfftonia  OiganUa, 

The  Beqwna  CHgantea  is  found  only  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  in  Cali- 
fornia at  a  height  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  exists  only  in  small  groves,  five  of  which  are  known — three  in  this 
county,  one  in  Calaveras^  and  one  in  Tuolumne.  These  three  counties  lie  adjoin- 
ing to  each  other,  and  the  five  sroves  are  all  between  87''  40'  and  88**  15'  of  south 
latitude.  The  grove  in  whien  I  now  am  is  one  of  the  largest  and  there  are 
two  other  ^ves  within  a  mile  of  here,  one  containing  eighty-six  trees,  and 
the  other  with  thirty-five  trees.  The  Tuolumne  grove  was  discovered  only  a 
few  days  ago.  It  contains  ten  trees,  one  or  two  of  whieh  are  said  to  be  thirty- 
five  feet  in  diameter. 


DEPARTMEHT  OF  MINUFACTURES  AND  MINING. 


1.— mON  MINING  AND  RAILROAD  IRON  AT  THE  SOUTH. 
A  correspondent,  who  is  well  posted  on  the  iron  resources  of  East  Tennessee, 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  items  on  the  subject    He  says: 

Located  on  White's  Creek,  near  the  Tennessee  river,  in  Roan  county,  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  midst  of  the  best  agricultural  and  stock  growing  section  of  the 
State,  perhaps  in  the  Union,  they  combine  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages 
requisite  to  the  cheap  and  profitable  development  of  their  great  riches;  |n  fact^ 
nature  has  beneficently  tu^wn  together,  almost  in  one  conglomerate  mass^ 
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eyery  element  at  all  necessary  in  the  prodnction  of  iron ;  henoe,  with  the  pro- 
per capital  and  enterprise,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  assume  that  pig  iron  and  even 
railroad  bars  can  be  made  at  this  point  at  as  small  a  cost  as  at  any  given 
locality  in  the  Sonth  or  "West 

The  great  desiderata  in  making  cheap  iron  seem  to  be — 

1st.  An  abundance  of  ores,  cheap  and  of  easy  working  qualities 

2d.  Fuel  and  fluxes  for  smelting,  abundant  and  contiguous  to  the  furnaces. 

8d.  Cheap  labor,  provisions  and  stock. 

4th.  Facilities  for  easy  transportation,  and  extensive  distribution  over  the 
country. 

On  White's  creek  all  these  advantages  have  been  most  graciously  provided, 
at  least  the  proper  elements  to  constitute  them,  are  found  m  the  closest  proxi- 
mity, and  they  only  require  to  be  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  capital,  and 
they  will  come  forth  to  do  man's  bidding. 

Beds  of  the  finest  bituminous  coal,  in  strata,  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  thick- 
ness are  found  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  ore  deposits,  and  ver^  near  the 
most  eligible  sites  for  the  building  of  furnaces  and  fixtures.  Provisions  can 
always  be  had  at  the  lowest  market  rates,  and  everything  reouired  to  build, 
equip,  and  put  in  operation  as  many  furnaces  as  would  be  neeaed  to  furnish  a 
XS,ii  mill  with  pig,  can  be  procured  on  the  very  spot  at  the  least  possible  out- 
lay of  labor  and  capital.  The  subjoined  tables  show  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
making  pig  iron  and  railroad  bars  in  the  iron  belt  of  Ohio,  are  from  the  able 
pen  of  Prof  Mather,  geologist  of  that  State,  and  will  conclusively  show  to 
every  practical  iron  man  in  the  South,  not  only  the  feambility  of  our  success- 
fully competing  with  foreign  capitalists  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  but 
will  also  show  that  his  figures  are  full  high,  when  applied  to  the  cost  of  making 
iron  in  East  Tennessee. 

Estimated  co$t  of  stone  coal,  pig  iron,  4,000  toru,  at  onefwmaee  in  Ohio, 
Interest  on  $40,000  investment  in  furnaces,  lands,  buildings,  etc,  at  $10  $4,000 

Taxes,  incidentals,  repairs,  etc 4,000 

10,000  tons  of  iron  ore  at  $2,  to  make  4,000  tons  iron 20,000 

400,000  bushels  coal,  at  5  cents 20,000 

2,000  tons  limestone,  at  $1  per  ton 2 ,000 

Labor  about  the  furnace,  at  $2  per  ton 8,000 

Handling,  weighing  and  transporting  to  rolling  mill 4,000 

Cost  of  4,000  tons  pig,  at  rolling-mill $62 ,  000 

Or  $16  50  per  ton. 

Etiimaiefor  converting  pig  iron  into  railrodd  barn. 
Interest  on  capital,  $80,000  at  10  per  cent,  13,600  tons  railroad  bars, 

per  ton. $0 ,  69 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  repairs,  per  ton • 1 ,50 

Rolling  furnace  expenses,  per  ton 6 ,00 

Rolling  into  muck  rolls,  per  ton. 0,50 

Catching,  hooking,  dragging  out  and  shearing,  per  ton 0 ,  87 .  50 

Pilling,  strapping,  heating,  rolling,  catching,  drawing  and  straighten- 
ing, per  ton 8,00 

Sawing,  trimming  and  straightening,  per  ton 0,00 

Coal,  26  to  60  bushels,  say  60  bushels,  at  6  cents. 8,00 

En^neer,  oil  and  miscellaneous,  per  ton 1 ,00 

Incidentals,  intjerest  on  floating  capital,  weighing,  drayage,  discounts 

and  extras  of  the  boiling  furnace 5,48.50 

Cost  of  converting  pig  into  railroad  bar,  about $22 ,00  00 

The  cost  then  of  railroad  bars  at  the  depot  or  landing,  would  be— 

Pig  at  the  rail  mill,  per  ton $15  50 

One-fifth  loss  in  manufacture 8  10 

Cost  of  making  pig  into  railroad  bars. 22  00 

Total  cost  of  railroad  bars,  per  ton. $40  60 
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"Tliis  cost  of  (40  60  is  upon  the  suppoeition  that  the  fhrnaces  are  Beparaf  e 
from  eaoh  other,  and  from  tne  rail  mill,  but  that  four  blast  furnaces  and  one 
rail  mill  belong  to  one  company."    Tliua,  according  to  Prof.  Mathers,  with  four 

{>ig  furnaces  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  each,  and  one  rail  mill  costing  |80,000,  all  be- 
onging  to  the  same  company,  after  allowing  interest^  Ac,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  investment,  as  also  an  amount  which  is  deemed 
amply  sufficient  to  cover  contingencies^  it  is  found  that  railroad  bars  can  be 
made  in  Ohio  for  $40  60  per  ton,  or  less  than  the  cost  of  foreign  railroad  iron. 
These  figures  may  do  when  applied  to  the  latitude  of  Ohio,  but  we  think  it 
aaUsfaotoruy  demonstrable,  that  they  are  higher  than  necessary  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  producing  pi^  and  railroad  iron  in  East  Tennessee,  and  particularly 
at  the  White's  Creek  mmes,  with  all  their  advantages  of  timber,  coal,  ore, 
limestone  and  water,  both  as  it  regards  its  application  as  a  motive  power  to 
machinery,  and  for  tiie  purpose  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  furnace  to 
market;  lying  as  they  do,  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  in  quan- 
tities Bujfficient  to  stock  as  many  furnaces  as  would  be  required  to  supply  one 
rail  mill  with  pig,  during  the  life  time  of  two  or  three  generations. 

Prot  Mather's  figures  are  also  based  upon  the  supposition  that  each  of  the  four 
furnaces  have  capacity  to  make  4,000  tons  of  pig  in  two  hundred  days,  assuming 
that,  as  a  basis  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  we  will  go  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  outlay  in  lands,  d^c,  and  the  building  of  eaoh  furnace  will 
not  exceed,  say  $80,000,  and  the  following  amount  will  cover  the  entire  cost 
of  stock,  labor,  Ac,  for  two  hundred  days,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  gross  pro- 
duct of  pig  in  that  time : 

Interest  on  the  investment^  at  ten  per  cent. $8,000 

Taxes,  contingencies^  Ac,  at 8,000 

Ten  thousand  tons  iron  ore,  at  $1  per  ton 10,000 

Four  hundred  thousand  bushels  coal,  at  three  cents  per  bushel . .  1 2,000 

Two  thousand  tons  limestone,  at  fifty  cents  per  ton 1,000 

Labor  about  the  furnace 8,000 

Cost  of  four  thousand  tons  of  pig $87,000 

Or  $9  26  per  ton. 

The  cost  then  of  railroad  bars,  at  the  rail  mill,  would  be — 

Pig,  at  the  furnaces,  per  ton $9  26 

One-fifth  loss  in  manufacture. 1  86 

Cost  of  making  pig  into  railroad  bars. 22  00 

Total  cost  of  railroad  bars  per  ton $88  10 

This  estimate  may  be  deemed  too  low,  but  if  ProC  Mather's  assumptions  be 
correct,  as  adapted  to  the  iron  belt  of  Ohio,  we  think  the  experience  of  iron 
men  in  East  Tennessee,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  particularly, 
will  sustain  this,  in  theory  at  least,  allowing  ten  per  cent  upK>n  the  estimate  to 
find  the  actual  cost,  which  would  be,  say  $36  41  per  ton,  which  will  not  exceed 
more  than  two  or  three  dollars  per  ton  the  cost  of  transportation  and  duties 
on  foreign  railroad  iron,  which  amount  American  railroaa  companies  have  to 
pay  in  cash. 

.  6ut  there  are  other  considerations  of  weighty  import^  which  go  to  show  the 
practicability  of  making  railroad  iron  in  this  section.  These  mines  of  coal  and 
Iron  ore  are  situated  on  the  Tennessee  river,  a  few  miles  above  Chattanooga,  at 
which  point  two  railroads  already  have  independent  termini,  the  W.  <fc  A.,  con- 
necting Chattanooga  with  Charleston,  Savannah  and  the  interior  towns  and  cities 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina :  the  N.  and  C.  R.  R.,  bringing  the  surplus 
wealth  of  West  Tennessee  through  the  coal-beds  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
to  find  the  markets  of  the  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  South. 

The  M.  &  C.  and  the  N.  R  and  8.  VT.  Alabama  ^ailroad^  will  also  be  com- 
pleted to  Chattanooga  in  one  or  two  years,  opening  a  direct  communication 
with  the  Mississippi  river  and  valley  at  Memphis,  and  the  intermediate  points 
along  the  line  of  the  road  towards  Chattanooga,  and  the  richest  agricultural 
and  mineral  sections  of  Alabama,  from  Mobile  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
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through  Uiat  SUte  to  the  Tenneflsee  line^  thence  on  to  Ghattftnoog8»  oonneeting 
with  other  great  links,  in  contemplation,  which  are  to  radiate  into  Yirginia 
and  North  (^trolina,  and  connect  na  with  the  seaporte  of  those  States  and 
eastern  cities. 

CombiniDg  all  these  facilities  and  adTantaees,  it  reouirea  no  extraordinary 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  advantaffeons  results  that  woula  necessarily  flow  from 
the  establishment  of  a  rail  mill  m  the  midst  of  the  rich  coal-fields  surronBdiiig 
Chattanooga. 

2.— RICHMOND  FLOUR  MIUA 

A  Carolinian,  writing  from  Richmond  to  the  Colmnbian  **Sonthem  Goardiaa," 
recommends  the  men  of  his  State  to  tnrn  their  water-power  to  a  similar  nse^ 
and  start  mills  near  Colombia,  Sonth  Carolina.  He  reoonmiends  sound,  practicsl 
men  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  remarks  that  his  "  reflections  have  been 
suggested  by  a  Tisit  made  to  the  flourishing  mills  situated  on  the  James  rtrer 
and  canal,  in  the  city  of  Richmond."  There  are  seren  milli^  some  with  twenty- 
four  pair  of  stones,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  possessing  the  finest  machinenr  that 
has  ever  been  invented  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  turning  out  between 
four  and  five  thousand  barrels  per  day.  This  requires  about  twenty  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  or  al>out  eig^ht  million  bu^els  per  annum.  Theas 
are  said  to  be,  by  good  judges,  model  mills,  both  in  their  machinery  and  in  their 
management,  and  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  enterprising  and  practicable 
readers,  I  will  state  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  mills,  "The  Haxall  MiUs," 
were  established  about  the  year  1807,  by  Mr.  Haxall,  the  father  of  aomo  of  the 
present  owners,  with  only  four  pair  of  stones.  They  have  gone  on  from  that 
period  steadily  increasing  in  capacity  and  capital,  until  they  are  now  nmninff 
twenty  runners,  turning  off  about  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  and 
have  made  large  fortunes  for  their  owners.  In  the  meantime,  other  energefeie 
and  practical  men  in  and  around  Richmond,  seeing  the  Haxall  mills  prospei^ 
ing  so  well,  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  result  is  princely  fortunes  to 
their  owners,  and  furnishing  as  it  were  at  their  own  doors,  one  of  the  best 
wheat  markets  for  the  fanners  of  Yirffinia. 

Upon  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  before  the  manufacturing  of  flour  was  em- 
barked in  so  extensivdy  at  Richmond,  Virginia  was  not  Imown  as  a  wheat 
State.  It  required  nearly  all  the  wheat  raised  in  the  State  for  home  eoMomp- 
tion.  She  relied  aUnost  entirely  upon  her  tobacco  for  her  wealth.  The  watch- 
word was  then,  more  land  for  tobacco.  Their  finest  lands  were  cut  down  and 
run  year  after  year  in  tobacco,  until  the  Virginians  found  out  that,  in  a  few 
more  years,  they  would  not  have  any  more  land  to  cut  down,  and  that  their 
country  was  then  covered  all  over  with  fields  full  of  gullies  and  8car&  They 
discovered  that,  unless  a  different  system  of  cultivation  was  adopted,  they  would 
have  to  abandon  their  lands  and  move  to  the  Southwest,  as  the  thousands  did 
at  that  time  to  Florida  and  Alabama.  They,  like  true  patriots,  set  about  the 
work  of  their  own  redemption,  and  the  first  step  taken  was  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  in  tobacco,  and  increase  their  wheat  in  the  same  proportion. 
Hiey  adopted  a  better  system  of  manuring,  by  the  application  of  comp<Mt,  lime 
and  plaster  to  their  lands,  and,  lately,  have  made  use  of  great  quanUtiee  of 

faano.  They,  in  addition  to  their  manuring  and  fine  preparation  or  their  land^ 
ave  adopted  the  rotation  and  reet  system,  letting  one-fourth  of  their  land  lie 
either  in  clover  or  pea-fallow  every  year.  The  land  now  planted  in  tobacco 
is  better  manured  and  prepared,  and  while  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  tobacco 
crop,  I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  wheat 
crop  from  six  million  of  bushels  in  1830,  to  twenty  millions  in  18S7 ;  and  i>ara 
passu,  with  the  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat,  I  find  that  the  mills  have 
increased.  In  fact  I  was  told  by  several  lar^e  planters,  that  the  great  increaae 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fine  market  afforded  by 
the  Richmond  mills  for  the  purchase  of  the  planters*  wheat,  paying  now  $1  SO 
for  red,  and  |1  60  for  white.  The  planters  of  South  Carolina  only  getting  from 
sixty  and  seventy  cents  per  busheL    I  may  add  another  great  element  in  the 
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inereMed  production,  namel j,  the  great  nulro«d  and  oaaal  fyttem  of  TirsnuA. 
I  believe  theM  enteipriaes  limTe  done  nra4sh  in  developing  Um  reeonreee  of  Yir- 
giniA.    Thej  are  wm  managed  and  pay  good  dividends. 

8.— ROSIK  OIL  WORKS  AT  MOBILK 

The  mannfMtnrisg  of  Roain  Oil  at  Mobile,  has  been  inangnrated  under  veiy 
favorable  aospioei.  An  extensive  factory  has  gone  into  operation  under  a  very 
valuable  patent  We  are  told  by  the  Tribune  that  the  process  is  simple,  and 
such  as  can  be  readily  comprehended  by  any  intelligent  business  mind.  The 
stills  are  three  in  number.  Number  1  is  charred  with  sixty  barrels  of  rosin, 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about  three  nundred  degrees,  (fr.,)  when  the 
naptha  is  volatized.  Then  the  heat  is  increased,  gradually,  to  six  hundred  or 
six  hundred  and  fifty  degreei^  (fr.,)  when  the  oil  comes  over  in  vaporing  to 
the  extent  of  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  rosin, 
or  say  eighteen  gallons  from  each  bairel  of  two  hundred  and  eiffhty  |>ounds. 
Then  after  being  subjected  to  a  bleaching  process,  by  the  action  of  chemicals,  is 
diaoharged  by  a  pipe  into  still  Na  2.  Here  it  goes  through  the  same  process 
of  vaporixittg  at  from  six  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  degree^  (as  ftrom 
attU  number  1,)  to  bleaching  tub  number  1 — subject  again  to  further  action  of 
chemicals ;  thence^  by  a  pipe,  conveyed  to  stiU  number  8.  Here  it  goes  through 
a  similar  process  to  numW  1,  only  that  the  separation  between  the  lubricating 
and  paint  oil  is  made  in  this  stiU.  By  the  action  of  chemicals,  steam,  etc.,  the 
machinery  oil  wsporizee^  and  the  drying  or  paint  oil  remains^  but  is  subsequently 
taken  off  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  machine  oil  vaporised  from  this  still 
is  carried  in  bleaching  kettle  number  %  subjected  to  further  action  of  chemicals, 
and  is  them  conveyed  by  aaother  pipe  to  ^o.  8,  or  what  is  termed  the  refining 
stilL  Then  the  same  process  as  in  iMos.  1  and  2  carries  the  oil  over  in  vapor  to 
the  final  bleachiuK  kettle.  Here  the  introduction  of  chemical  and  steam  com- 
bined, all  impuritaes  are  thoroughly  and  effectually  removed. 

4— COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

T^  Richmond  South  gives  some  details  concerning  the  cotton  mills  in  and 
near  that  city,  whidi  consume  annually  about  8,000  bales: 

The  James  River  Company  has  a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  consumes  2,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually.  iSke  products  of  doth,  chiefly  oenaburgs  and  bag- 
ging are  2,000,000  ysTd&  One  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed,  all 
white,  there  being  about  an  eaual  proportion  of  msJes  and  females. 

The  Manchester  Woolen  and  Cotton  Manufactory  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  establishment  of  the  James  River  Manufacturing  Company,  and  has  been 
in  operation  for  twenty  years.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  |260,000. 
There  are  225  looms  and  about  8,000  spindles.  The  articles  manufaotiured 
are  heavy  osnabnrgs^  bagging,  shirting,  sheetings.  Production  per  annum, 
8,000,000  yards  of  cotton  gowis,  and  150,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarns  and  batts. 
Annual  consumption  of  cotton,  1,400,000  lbs.  Number  of  operatives  employed, 
three  hundred. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  machinery  of  this  establishment  has  under- 
gone a  very  thorough  repair,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of  new 
machinery  of  the  most  improved  kind,  renders  its  present  productive  condition 
superior  to  that  of  any  former  period.  Mr.  W.  Bradley,  the  superintendent^ 
has  recently  invented  and  patented  a  very  superior  sizing  and  dressing  frame, 
four  of  which  he  has  now  in  successful  operation,  by  which  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  is  saved  in  the  cost  of  that  department  The  cotton  for  this  mill  is  pur- 
chased chiefly  in  Petersburg,  NorfoUE  and  Charleston. 

Besides  these  two  mills,  there  are  several  others  in  the  interior,  whose  con- 
sumption of  cotton  may  be  set  down  at  2,000  bales  per  annum,  and  which  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  Southern  market  Uurough  this. 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.— SOUTHERN  PAdFIO  RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 

The  New  Orleans  Plcajnne  contains  a  full  acconnt  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Railroad  Ck>nyention  held  in  Lonisyille,  Kentucky,  in  obedience  to  a  call  upon 
the  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  which  we  present 
the  following  succinct  abstract  The  meeting  was  large,  consisting  of  stock- 
holders and  gentlemen  who  felt  interest  in  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise. 

Hon.  James  Guthrie  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  James  Shannon,  of 
Missouri,  and  CoL  L.  A.  Whiteley,  were  selected  as  secretaries,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Dr.  Jeptha  Fowlkes,  offered  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  company.  A  committee,  to  whom  the  paper  read  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  referred,  made  the  following  report: 

Your  conunittee,  haying  examined  all  the  facts  within  their  reach,  belieye 
that  the  report  read  before  you  this  morning  gives  a  correct  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Notwithstanding 
the  resources  of  the  company,  its  means  are  so  much  embarrassed  by  preTious 
bad  management  that  there  is  nothine  to  pay  pressing  liabilities,  preyeot  a  sal* 
under  execution,  and  consequently  the  ^itire  sacrifice  of  the  stock.  [For  re- 
sources and  .liabilities  see  President's  report] 

As  the  only  available  means  in  the  present  emergency,  we  offer  the  plan  con- 
tained in  the  following  resolutions : 

Besolvedf  That  this  meeting  appeal  to  the  stockholders  in  this  State  and 
vicinity  to  contribute  voluntarily  fifty  cents  on  each  share  of  stock  held  by 
them  before  the  first  day  of  October  next 

Resolved,  That  A.  D.  Hunt  be  appointed  a  trustee  of  Uie  ftind  so  contributed, 
who  shall  receive  and  hold  it  until  he  is  notified  and  satisfied  that  a  sufiScient 
sum  is  raised  to  relieve  the  company  from  its  present  embarrassment;  until  that 
time  no  part  of  the  fund  shall  be  used ;  nor  shall  it  be  paid  over  until  authorized 
by  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  called  together  upon  notice  given  by  the 
trustee. 

Ruolaed,  That  if  a  sufficient  sum  shall  not  be  raised  to  relieve  the  company 
from  its  present  liabilites;  the  trustee  shall  return  to  each  contributor  the 
amount oihis  contribution. 

Resolved,  That  your  committee  have  full  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  that  the  sum  necessary  to  relieve  it  from  its  present  embarrassment 
is  trifling,  and  that  the  contributors  will  be  more  than  remunerated  by  tiie 
immediately  enhanced  value  of  their  stock. 

Resolved,  That  your  committee  believe  that  if  the  necessary  means  are  not 
raised,  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  great  enter- 
prise postponed,  if  not  defeated;  and  we,  therefore,  earnestly  Invoke  the  stock- 
holders to  come  forward  and  protect  their  own  interest 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  present  embarrassment  of  the  company  is  re- 
lieved, the  road  can,  and  will  be  put  under  such  control  as  wiU  secure  its  com- 
pletion, and  increase  the  value  of  the  means  already  invested  ten-fold. 

Resolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  views,  that  J.  H.  Harney,  chairman. 
Rev.  James  Shannon,  and  CoL  L.  A.  Whiteley  prepare  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting,  together  with  an  appeal  to  thestockholaersof  this  company, 
urging  upon  them  the  payment  of  the  per  cent  suggested  in  the  first  resolution 
upon  their  respective  shares  of  stock ;  also  meetings  of  the  stockholders  in  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  Ejioxville,  Memphis,  and 
elsewhere,  be  held  to  cooperate  and  aid  our  efforts  to  provide  the  means  neces- 
sary to  free  the  company  from  embarrassments. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  stockholders,  who  are  indebted  on  their  sub- 
scriptions of  stock,  do  pay  up  the  several  amounts  due  by  them  forthwith. 
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Pending  the  consideration  of  the  reBolntiona,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Oldham,  asked  for 
explanations.  Less  than  twenty-five  miles  of  the  road,  he  said,  had  been  made, 
yet  three  millions,  of  dollars  have  been  squandered.  What  has  become  of  the 
money?  Believing  it  a  legitimate  investment^  he  had  subscribed  to  the  stock. 
He  now  believed  it  would  be  found  good,  if  the  condition  of  the  property  could 
be  ascertained.  There  were  other  pertinent  questions.  How  far  will  the 
$200,000,  received  as  proposed,  go  towards  relief!  He  wished  a  solid  foun- 
dation to  go  on. 

The  committee  who  made  the  report  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  inquire  if 
criminality  in  the  nuinagement  of  tne  affairs  of  the  company  had  existed.  The 
question  was,  shall  the  great  work  be  abandoned!  The  sum  proposed  would 
relieve  the  company,  and  action  for  the  future^  not  regrets  for  the  past,  wai 
necessary. 

CoL  Harney  stated  that  the  company  had  property  worth  more  than  two 
millions,  ^et  it  is  so  embarrassed  it  cannot  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  press- 
ing liabibties.  If  the  relief  proposed  were  offered,  it  could  get  hold  of  its  pro- 
perty and  proceed  so  far  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  aid  of  Texas  to  a  l&rge  amount. 
He  was  assured  that  twenty  miles  of  the  road  were  completed,  five  nearly 
ready,  with  depots  and  lands  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and,  upon  the  completion 
of  a  few  miles  more,  large  contributions  from  Texas  were  guarantied  oy  the 
State. 

Dr.  Fowlkes,  in  response  to  a  general  call  for  information,  informed  the  con- 
vention, that  the  deots  due  amounted  to  $465,986 ;  the  assets  are  $2,098,000, 
of  which  $270,000  are  due  by  stockholders,  and  that  sum,  if  promptly  paid, 
would  give  relief  The  proceeds  of  land  sales  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage, 
were  |880«000;  lands  in  Mississippi  owned  by  the  company  were  worth  $15,0^; 
lands  in  Texas,  depots  and  locomotives,  $40,000 ;  the  twenty  finished  and  fur- 
nished miles  of  tne  road,  and  the  five  nearly  finished,  $625,000;  and  the 
256,000  acres  of  land  donated  by  Texas,  when  tne  five  miles  were  complete,  are 
worth  at  the  best  estimate  $786,000. 

The  debts  have  probably  all  been  presented.  The  present  officers  were  not 
responsible  for  past  rascalities.  The  books  have  not  been  kept  right  The 
amount  of  capital  stock  issued  was  $3,120,000,  but  squandered,  he  could  not 
tell  how ;  the  waste  had  been  reckless. 

The  first  surveys  were  made  years  ago,  when  a  large  force  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  engineers  from  apprehended  attacks  of  the  Camanche  Indians.  This 
led  to  great  expense,  and  it  was  probable  that  then  the  stock  was  sold  for  any 
sum  that  could  be  got  for  it  Since  that  time,  too.  tiiere  had  been  great  men 
and  gp'eat  names  attached  to  the  company,  and  their  extensive  services  requir- 
ed extensive  remuneration,  in  proportion,  not  to  their  value,  but  to  their  own 
estimate  of  them.  The  balance  of  the  installments  now  due,  if  promptly  paid, 
would  pay  off  the  most  pressing  liabilities.  He  could  compromise  them,  indeed, 
for  $50,000,  but  that  would  not  relieve  the  company  permanently. 

lie  present  Board  would  investigate  the  conduct  of  past  agents,  and  the  pnb« 
lie,  as  well  as  the  stockholders,  should  know  all  that  had  been  done.  He  had 
been  in  office  only  sixty  days,  and  was  unprepared  to  go  into  detail  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  Thus  far  the  new  Board  had  done  its  duty,  and  the 
stockholders  were  called  upon  to  do  theirs,  if  they  would  save  their  rights. 

At  the  court,  which  commenced  August  24,  $150,000  In  judgments  may  be 
taken  against  the  company,  and,  after  twenty  days*  notice,  its  property  can  be 
sold  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  any  month ;  so  uiat  m  November  these  sales  can 
be  made. 

The  old  company  holds  its  rights  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas. 
The  new  company  holds  by  presumed  right  of  purchase  under  a  deed  of  trust, 
which  is  regarded  as  invalia,  because  at  the  time  no  law  of  Texas  authorized 
any  sale  of  a  railroad  and  its  franchises.  Some  sixty  days  after  the  execution 
of  this  deed  of  trust  an  act  was  submitted — ex  post  facto  as  regards  our  compa- 
ny, and  not  even  touching  it  by  its  provisions,  for  by  it  the  sales  of  railroad 
franchises  were  legalized  provided  a  sale  was  sanctioned  by  a  by-law,  of  the 
company,  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  proper  body.  Those  who  hold  the  deed 
of  trust  have  converted  securities  and  otherwise  managed  to  become  apparent 
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ereditoTs;  they  are  forcing  sales  under  these  ezeenttons,  and,  if  they  are  made, 
the  old  stockholders  are  ruined. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
fiye  per  cents  for  anj  other  payments,  Mr.  Fowlkes  said  that  there  was  a  con- 
trariety of  legal  opinion,  but  tne  weight  of  authority  had  decided  that,  as  the 
terms  of  subscription  called  for  only  five  per  cent  to  be  collected,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  subscriber,  and  was  inviolable 
from  any  demand  instituted  by  the  company's  creditors. 

After  an  animated  discussion  and  full  interchange  of  opinions^  the  convention 
unanimously  adopted  the  report  and  resolutions,  and  expressed  confidence  in 
the  management  of  Dr.  FowUces. 

2.— HOUSTON  AND  TEXAS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
Tbs  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway   Company  to  the 
stockholders : 

Durinff  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  steady  prose- 
cation  of  this  work. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  forty-eight  miles  in  complete  running 
order. 

In  addition,  ten  miles  beyond  Hempstead  have  been  graded. 

In  the  history  of  all  railroad  enterprises,  the  cost  of  the  first  sections  have 
been,  proportionally,  the  heaviest  With  the  experience  of  the  past^  we  feel 
safe  in  estimating  tne  average  cost  per  mile,  for  the  entire  line,  |1 9,000. 

This  will  not  exceed  the  minimum  cost  of  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  earniags  of  the  fiscal  year  amount  to  |7A,957  68. 

All  roads  now  chartered  north  of  Houston  are  tributary  to  it 

BuperifUendtnCt  RepotL 
Annexed  you  will  please  find  th6  gross  earnings  for  the  month  of  March  and 
April: 

Jteceipts  for  freight $17,766  05 

**  passengers. • 6,864  75 

$23,680  80 

OPBBATING  KXPXASBB. 

Repairs  of  railway $2,716  68 

"  locomotive 526  85 

"  cars. •       801  71 

Transportation  expenses 2,687  29 

Net  proceeds 16,928  82 

$28,680,80 
The  Houston  Telegraph  says  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  at  work  on  the  tiurd  section  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad. 
The  next  ten  miles  will  very  soon  be  ready  for  the  iron.  The  conviction  of 
this  section  will  put  sixty  continuous  miles  of  road  in  operation.  When  the 
remaining  fifteen  miles  of  the  Galveston  road,  between  Virginia  Point  and 
Houston  are  completed,  which  will  be-in  time  for  the  fall  business,  there  will 
be  more  than  one  hundred  and  thir^  miles  of  railroad  conneotaon  between 
Galveston  Bay  and  the  interior. 

8.-.MEliPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 
The  able  Pred dent  of  this  flourishing  road,  Samuel  Tate,  Esq.,  givee  in  bis 
annual  report  the  following  interesting  items : 

Hie  receipts  of  the  road  for  the  year  have  been  $964,410  65,  the  operating 
ezpenaee  $448,272  80;  net  earnings  $516,187  85.    The  gross  recttpts  were 
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tboQt  $85,000  less  than  tha  estimates  made  in  last  report  This,  too,  with  a 
short  crop,  a  commercial  panic,  and  heavy  expenses  and  loss  of  business  from 
two  floods.  The  total  cost  and  outfit  of  the  road  thus  far  has  been  $6,024,642  59 
and  the  net  earnings  being  $516,137  85,  the  road  has  earned  8.57-100  per  cent 
upon  its  entire  cost  and  outfit 

The  amount  paid  by  way  of  interest  and  exchange  last  year  was  $249,878  19, 
which,  deducicKl  from  the  net  earnings,  leaves  them  at  $266,264  66.  The  cap- 
Hal  stock  of  the  road  being  $2,258,115,  the  net  earnings  are  thus  equal  to 
$11  80-100  upon  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  after  paying  interest  and  exchange. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  road  amounts  to  $2,692,000,  consisting  of  $1,092,000 
due  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  $16,600,000  of  its  own  bonds  issued.  The  float- 
ing debt  of  the  road  amounts  to  $887,991  82.  Its  active  assets  amount  to 
$157,758  58,  and  its  own  bonds  unsold,  $72,000.  Floating  debt  over  assets, 
$608,258  24.  Amount  yet  to  be  expended  to  equip  the  road,  $77,897  50— 
which  will  swell  the  floating  debt  to  $686,185  74. 

The  amount  of  the  total  net  earnings  of  the  road  have  been  $1,816,476  82— 
of  which  $651,881  42  have  been  expended  in  paying  interest  and  $654,645  40 
have  gone  into  construction.  This  latter  amount  "  at  a  proper  time  "  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors,  should  be  declared  in  a  stock  dividend,  thereby  in- 
ereaaing  each  stockholder's  stock  to  that  extent 

4.— SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD,  GEORGIA. 
Ws  have  received  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  this  »oad 
to  the  stockholders;  from  it  we  learn  that 

Hie  net  income  for  the  year  ending  81st  July,  1858,  has  been. . .  $208,771  81 

The  extraordinary  expense  has  been. $44 ,  804  26 

Paid  interest  on  Donds. 29,662  50 

Paid  annuity  to  city  of  Macon 1 ,250  00 

Dividend  4  per  cent  Februarv,  1858 60,424  00 

Dividend  4  per  cent  declared  to-day  from  earnings 
of  6  months  ending  31st  July,  1858 72,584  00—208,224  75 

Showing  a  surplus  of $546  56 

The  Board  trusts  that  this  exhibition  of  the  Company's  affairs  will  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  Stockholders.  The  prospects  of  business  for  the  future 
are  certainly  most  encouraging,  The  past  nas  oeen  an  unfavorable  year,  in 
every  respect,  and  the  Stock  of  the  Company  has  been  unusually  depressed. 
But  surely  it  cannot  be  long,  with  reviving  trade  and  returning  prosperity,  be- 
fore a  stock  which  heretofore  has  yielded  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  and  which 
promises  equal  dividends  for  the  future,  will  rise  to  par.  The  Board  continues 
firmly  to  believe  that  when  the  road  shall  find  its  completion  at  Fort  Gunea 
and  Eufaula,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  lucrative  roads  in  opr  country. 

At  the  Annual  Election  for  President  and  five  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year» 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected,  vix : 

President — Richard  R.  Cuyler. 

Direeiors.—Zotm  W.  Anderson,  William  A.  Black,  William  S.  Holt,  T.  M. 
Furiow,  Robert  A.  Smith. 

5.— MEXICAN  RAILROAD. 

Tbs  Vera  Cruz  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta  gives  the  following 
information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  railroad  survey  from  that  city  to 
Hazico: 

In  Mexico  I  met  with  CoL  Talcott  steam  engineer  in  chief  of  the  sunrey 
being  effected  between  this  city  and  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a 
line  of  railroad  for  account  of  Manuel  Escandon.  I  learn  from  his  son  that  uie 
line  had  been  located  as  far  as  Orizaba,  and  that  they  found  that  they  could 
Mcend  the  Cumbus  between  that  city  and  Puebla,  with  not  more  than  twenty 
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milee  of  heavy  grading,  and  with  no  grades  oyer  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mOe. 
Hie  big  barranco  between  Cordova  and  Orifaba  will  require  a  bridge  of  one 
thonsand  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  it  will  be  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  l£e  running  water  beneath.  This  road  is  a  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude, but  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  the  nation.  Manuel  Ee^don  nm 
undertaken  it,  and  he  has  the  energy  to  carry  it  through,  provided  his  country- 
men will  only  give  him  a  chance.  I  was  told  in  Mexico  that  CoL  Talcott's  re- 
port would  be  made  in  September,  and  that  then  Escandon  would  proceed 
to  Europe,  via  the  United  States,  in  order  to  lay  his  plan  before  the  capitalist! 
of  the  world.  If  success  attends  him,  I  hope  to  see  the  work  under  way  within 
the  coming  year.  In  eighteen  months  it  could  be  finished  as  far  as  Oriiaba» 
and  in  four  years  it  could  be  carried  to  Mexico. 

6.— FLORIDA  RAILROADa 

A  late  report  of  the  President  of  the  Florida  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad, 
says  the  Charleston  Courier,  gives  us  some  particulars  of  the  present  conditi<ni 

and  prospects  of  the  railroads  in  progress  in  the  Southern  Peninsular,  and  r 

extracts  therefrom  will  be  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  road  above  mentioned  will  measure  sixty-three  miles  in  all  when  < 
Dieted,  the  direct  straight  line  being  a  fraction  under  sixty  miles,  and  there 
Delng  an  estimate  of  four  miles  for  turnouts,  Ac. 

The  clearing,  grubbing,  dec ,  for  the  road-bed  has  cost  $170,715  ((4^  which  fall 
below  the  original  estimates  to  the  amount  of  $20,00a  The  work  done  bj 
contractors^  as  surveyed  and  accepted  to  the  Ist  June,  1858,  amounted  to 
$145,680  48,  of  which  more  than  a  half  was  executed  within  the  year  ending 
1st  June,  1858.  The  contractors  are  confident  in  expectation  of  deUvering 
their  work  in  July. 

The  expenses  of  road-bed  ready  for  superstructure  will  average  $4,017  06 
per  mile ;  $6,000  per  mile  are  lUlowed  for  iron  and  track- laying,  and  $2,000 
per  mile  for  workshops,  stations,  rolHng  stock,  d^c,  so  that  the  estimatee  for 
the  ultimate  completion  of  the  road  to  and  in  operation  throughout  are  $767,- 
074  97.    The  amount  actually  paid  out  towards  this  is  $194,894  45. 

The  sum  to  be  provided  is  $572,680  52,  for  which  the  assets  and  resources  at 
command  are : 

In  present  assets  over  liabilities $198,697  44 

In  lands,  over  all  liid>ilitie6  and  trusts  for  which  they  are 

chargeable 181,000  00 

Stocks 288,500  00 

And  in  bonds,  Ac,  which  the  Company  will  receive  claims 
in  different  stages  of  progress,  about 525,000  00 

These  figures,  which  are  based  in  great  part  on  actual  results,  shows  an  eseeaa 
of  $610,000  in  favor  of  the  Company  for  the  completion  of  their  undertaking. 

A  contract  has  been  effected  for  a  locomotive,  ($8,000,)  six  platform-cars, 
(which,  with  two  purchased  from  the  Florida  Railroad  Company,  cost  $4,500,) 
one  thousand  tons  of  iron,  at  $5,500,  and  sixty  tons  spikes,  chairs,  &c,  at  $80. 

This  road,  as  our  readers  are  advised,  wul  connect  Jacksonville  (from  the 
wharf)  with  Alligator,  a  distance,  in  exact  result,  of  fifty-nine  miles,  one  thoua- 
and  two  hundred  yards.  From  Alligator  to  Pensacola,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  we  find  the  proposed  line  of  the  Pensacola  and  Georgia 
Railroad  Company,  which  has  effectea  and  arranged  a  junction  at  Alligator 
with  the  line  above  described.  Of  the  Pensacola  road  hne,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles— from  Pensacola  to  the  Apalachieola — have  been  under  eontraet 
for  some  time ;  and  of  this  portion,  twenty-five  miles,  leading  from  PeDBaool% 
are  in  use,  and  the  adjoining  forty  miles  ready  for  grading. 

The  progress  made  in  the  State  of  Florioa,  under  many  disadvantages,  in 
railroad  enterprises,  is  well  stated  in  the  report  of  President  Sanderson,  of  tiie 
F.  A.  and  Gulf  railroad,  from  which  we  have  derived  the  facts  and  figures  above 
given,  in  great  part    He  remarks : 

**  This  enterprise  alone  without  reference  to  the  other  portions  of  the  systeni 
inaugurated  by  the  act  of  January,  1855,  was  a  gigantic  undertaking  for  a 
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young  and  sparsely  settled  State  like  onr  own.  Bnt  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  several  companies  operating  nnder  the  entire  system — the 
advance  has  exceeded  the  most  aangnine  expectations  of  its  wannest  ftiends. 
The  work  accomplished  is  greater  than  has  ever  been  done  in  the  same  space  of 
time  by  any  other  Sonthere  State,  and  may  well  challenge  comparison  with 
those  of  any  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union.  In  little  more  than  two  years, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  road  have  been  put  nnder  contract— one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  completed — over  which  the  locomotive  is  now  transporting 
the  mail— one  hundred  and  sixty  more  graded  and  nearly  ready  for  the  iron. 
All  this,  too,  has  been  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  diflSculties  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  railroad  building.  That  we  have  di£Sculties  still  to  encounter  is 
not  to  be  denied — but  the  great  and  rapid  advance  already  made,  in  so  short  a 
time,  gives  sure  earnest  of  an  early  and  successful  completion  of  the  entire 
•ystem." 

Since  this  report  was  prepared,  the  locomotive  engaged  for  the  Florida,  At- 
lantic  and  Gulf  railroad  has  reached  Jacksonville,  bearing  the  name  Gov.  Perry, 
in  compliment  to  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  Florida,  a  gallant  son  of  the 
Palmetto  State,  whose  citizens  are  deeply  interested,  socially  and  commercially, 
in  the  enterprises  now  in  progress  for  developing  the  resources  of  Florida. 

7.— TELEGRAPH  TO  CUBA. 

Wb  may  expect  at  an  early  day  to  see  the  cable  securely  laid  between  the 
coasts  of  Florida  and  those  of  the  Queen  of  Antilles.  It  seems  that  Captain 
Sands  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Walker  has  already  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  the  work. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that,  between  the  Florida  reefe  and  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  the  depth  of  water  was  so  great  and  the  current  so  strong,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  correct  soundings.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  without 
suceesB.  But  Capt  Sands  determined,  if  the  weather  proved  favorable,  to  give 
it  one  more  trial,  having  confidence  in  the  working  of  his  own  apparatus,  and 
knowing  that  if  it  were  possible,  he  could  accomplish  it  Well,  on  crossins  the 
Tortugas  bank,  everything  being  favorable,  we  determined  to  try  it»  and  ac- 
cordingly shaped  our  course  for  Havana.  We  supposed  that  we  should,  after 
crossing  the  Dank,  have  at  least  fifteen  hundred  rathoms ;  but,  much  to  our 
surprise,  it  was  only  two  hundred  and  seventy ;  the  next  three  hundred  and 
sixty;  the  next  five  hundred  and  thirty,  and  tne  last  and  deepest  was  within 
four  miles  of  Havana,  eight  hundred  and  three  fathoms.  This  was  at  noon  on 
Sunday,  May  9th,  and  we  were  so  near  the  ''ever  faithful  Islitnd"  that  we 
could  see  and  even  count  the  houses  in  Havana.  We  then  shaped  our  course 
for  Key  West,  sounding  as  before,  and  regulating  them  so  as  to  come  between 
those  of  the  first  line.  The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  proves  the 
practicability  of  a  telegraph  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  STATISTICAL,  ETC. 


l.—THE  SOUTH— ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

Tn  New  Orleans  Picayune  is  very  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  South,  and 
speaks  with  much  truth  and  doquence  of^  our  present  condition. 

There  is  probably  no  territory,  of  similar  extent,  in  the  world  that  possesses 
saoh  varied  and  important  elements  of  wealth,  as  that  embraced  within  tiie 
limits  of  the  Southern  States.  It  produces,  in  luxurious  profusion,  the  fruits^ 
grains^  and  esculents,  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  All  the  cereals 
grow  in  such  abundance  and  perfection  that,  when  the  unoccupied  prairies  and 
the  forest  wilds  shall  be  covered  with  the  dancing  tassels  of  coming  harvests, 
it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  future  granary  of  nations. 

Rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  the  great  staples  of  commerce,  are  the  almost  ex- 
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elusive  prodncticn  of  the  Sontli.  These  have  eome  to  exert  soch  ui  influenet 
orer  human  affairs  that  the  prospect  of  the  crop  produced  in  the  South  it 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest  alike  in  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam, 
for  the  comfort  of  millions^  if  not  the  stability  of  governments,  depends  upon 
its  liberality. 

Iron  and  coal,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  ihe  gpreatest  abundance,  lie,  in 
many  places,  in  close  contiguity;  limestone  and  marble  crop  out  of  the  hill- 
sides; lead  underlies  whole  districts  of  country ;  gold  enriches  many  a  barren 
tract ;  and  every  mineral,  useful  in  the  arts  or  valuable  in  coomierce,  has  beea 
discovered  during  the  progress  of  geological  surveys  in  its  different  States. 

Its  forests  abound  in  timber,  valuable  in  domestic  economy  and  unsurpassed 
in  the  world  for  ship-building.  In  the  ship-yards  of  England  and  France  it  is 
preferred  to  that  brought  from  any  other  country.       * 

Whole  Slates  are  found  to  possess  superior  qualities  of  soil  and  climate  for 
the  production  of  wines.  Nature  has  indeed  Men  unusually  bountiful  in  all 
thegifts  which  are  essential  to  comfort,  luxury,  and  indepenuence. 

The  sectional  agitations,  prevailing  for  years  in  the  country,  have  directed 
the  attention  of  Southern  men  to  a  consideration  of  the  resources  of  the  South, 
and  the  conviction  is  now  almost  universal,  that  whatever  is  demanded  to  sup- 
ply necessary  wants,  to  gratify  luxurious  tastes,  to  contribute  to  cultivated 
pleasures,  to  enlarge  public  and  private  wealth,  and  to  give  consideration  to 
States,  exists  in  profusion  in  this  Southern  portion  of  the  Federal  Union.  De- 
velopment— ^home  development  is  all  that  has  been  wanting  to  make  the  South 
not  simply  prosperous,  not  merely  independent  of  its  neighbors,  but  great  in 

E)Utioal  influence ;  to  give  her  a  control  over  public  opinion,  a  power  in  the 
epublio,  against  which  popular  majorities  would  struggle  in  vidn.  And  the  full 
aopreciation  of  Southern  resources  is  the  first  step  towards  this  development 
'Die  belief  in  the  capacities  of  soil  and  climate,  in  the  suocess  of  Southern  man- 
ufactures, mining  and  commerce,  will  stimulate  enterprise  until  the  whole  coun- 
try shall  be  aglow  with  well  directed  activity,  and  no  field  of  profit  lie  unex- 
plored. 

Without  this,  the  South  has  impressed  its  ideas  uiM>n  the  policy  of  the  nation. 
Its  peculiar  condition  of  society  has  given  its  public  men  positions  in  public 
affairs  to  control  its  destiny.  Acting  as  isolated  communities,  lookins  to  the 
Korth  as  the  thinking  head  and  skillful  hand  of  the  body  politic,  undervaln- 
ing  all  that  was  Southern,  and  not  appreciating  its  resourcei^  the  South  yet 
made  progress ;  slow,  it  is  true,  but  real  and  positive. 

Like  a  DOW  in  the  heavens  after  the  storm-clouds  have  swept  by,  we  may 
now  see,  in  looking  upon  the  results  of  the  sectional  agitations  of  the  immediate 
past,  indications  of  tne  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  the  South — an  era 
aingnlarly  marked  with  home  progress.  Southern  men  begin  to  appreciate  and 
to  love  the  South. 

The  springs  and  popular  watering  places  and  mountain  retreats  of  the  North- 
ern States  are  not  now  crowded  as  in  past  years  with  families  from  the  South, 
but  amid  her  own  sublime  mountain  scenery,  by  the  health-giving  waters 
gashing  out  of  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  beautiful  hamlets  along  her  own  sea- 
coast,  Uiey  are  gathering  freshness  and  vigor,  enjoying  rastic  pleasures  and  re- 
laxation ;  and,  the  contrast  between  the  formal  show  and  the  bollow-hearted- 
ness,  the  petty  intrigues  and  the  perpetual  annoyances  of  the  former,  and  the 
quiet  ease,  the  careless  abandon,  and  the  habits  of  home-life  of  the  latter,  will 
secure  the  future  course  of  summer  travel  for  the  South.  Every  month  the 
steam-train  penetrates  some  new  Southern  valley,  or  reaches  some  unexplored 
and  romantic  mountain  region ;  opening  up  new  retreats  for  health  and  pleasure 
for  our  citizens  in  their  own  sunny  clime,  and  within  the  influence  of  their  own 
social  institutions. 

In  this  manner,  indentify  with  home  the  Southern  men  of  wealth,  who  have 
means  and  opportunities  of  spending  half  of  the  year  abroad,  and  we  shall  sooa 
have  less  of  the  investment  of  surplus  capital  in  the  enterprises  and  property  of 
the  North,  and  the  advantages  presented  in  the  Southern  States  for  new  modes 
of  industry  will  gain  overwhelming  prominence.  But  this  is  one  of  the  least 
indications  of  Southern  preparation  for  progress. 
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Sonthem  railroad  schemeB  and  manufaoturiDg  property  begin  to  attract  ae- 
cumulated  capital  Ag^cuUural  societies,  parish,  county  and  State,  ha7« 
awakened  an  unusual  interest  in  the  improYement  of  agriculture,  and  the  ex- 
citements and  uncertainties,  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  free  labor  accumu- 
lating faster  than  production,  contrasted  with  that  relied  on  at  the  South,  are 
harmonizing  opinions  upon  the  great  social  problem  that  centuries  have  hitherto 
unsatisfactorily  essayed  to  soWe. 

The  observant  eye  will  see  sufficient  in  the  current  of  events  to  excite  hope 
in  the  future  of  the  South — not  that  she  is  soon  to  unite  to  cast  o£f  the  bonds  of 
the  Union,  or  to  grow  vexed  with  the  wild  tossings  of  popular  sectional  excite- 
ment— she  is  wearied  of  such  useless  and  dangerous  agitation— but  that  the 
work  of  true  development  has  commenced ;  that  the  current  of  thought  and 
feeling  is  changed,  indicated,  it  is  true,  at  present^  by  the  drift  of  the  straw, 
but  certain  ere  while  to  sweep  along  in  the  new  direction  with  the  resistless 
power  of  our  own  mighty  MississippL 

Our  cotton  plantations  are  to  become  thread  factories,  for  genius  has  furnished 
the  machinery  that  will  produce  a  mightier  revolution  in  plantation  economy 
than  did  the  invention  of  Whitney  itself.  The  cost  of  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  likely  to  be  lessened,  and  the  amount  to  be  in  the  future  increased  by 
the  still  later  invention  of  the  cotton-picker. 

Everywhere  in  the  South  there  are  earnest  thinkers  and  laborious  workers, 
who  are  pressing  home  development,  analyzing,  recombining  and  urging  the 
great  idea,  in  all  its  length,  breadth,  and  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  inter- 
est the  minds  of  her  citizens^  and  the  result  is  sure. 

2.— THE  SEA  ISLANDS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
The  following  beautiful  account  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  which 
we  have  so  often  visited,  and  where  so  many  happy  days  of  our  life  have  been 
spent,  and  of  the  inland  passage  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  English  poet  and  traveller,  Mackey: 

From  Charleston  to  Savannah  by  sea  is  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles ;  by 
land — there  being  no  railway  communication  except  by  traversing  two  sides 
of  a  triangle — the  distance  is  about  two  hundred.  A  direct  coast  railway  is  in 
course  of  construction ;  but  at  present  most  travellers,  except  those  who  are  very 
bad  sailors,  prefer  the  sea  passage.  As  I  had  already  gone  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  route,  tnrou^  the  pine  forests  of  Georgia  and  S.  Carolini^— 

Where,  northward  as  you  go, 
The  pines  for  ever  ^w ; 
Where,  southward  if  you  bend, 
Are  pine  trees  without  end; 
Where,  if  you  travel  west. 
Earth  loves  the  pine  tree  best; 
Where,  eastward  if  you  gaze. 
Through  long,  unvaried  ways» 
Behind  you  and  before, 
Are  pine  trees  evermore : — 

I  preferred  the  sea,  as  offering  more  comfort,  as  well  as  more  novelty,  than  the 
land  route.  No  traveller  in  America,  unless  he  be  very  much  pressed  for 
time,  or  have  special  reasons  for  the  preference,  will  travel  by  the  miserable 
railroad  if  he  can  get  into  a  steamer.  The  steamers  are  as  invariably  good  as 
the  rail  is  invariably  bad.  Taking  my  passage  in  the  tidy  little  boat,  the 
St.  Mary's,  bound  for  the  St.  John's  river  in  Flonda,  and  touching  at  Savannah, 
I  found  myself  in  comfortable  quarters.  The  crew  consisted  entirely  of  negro 
slaves;  the  only  white  men  on  board,  the  passengers  excepted,  being  the 
captain  and  the  clerk.  There  are  two  routes  to  Savannah  dy  sea — one  the 
outer,  and  one  the  inner  route — and  the  St  Mail's  being  more  of  a  river  than  a 
sea-boat,  only  ventures  on  the  outer  passage  when  the  weather  is  calm.  This 
being  the  case  on  the  day  that  I  trusted  myself  on  board  of  her,  we  made  a 
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ihort  and  pleasant  passage,  leaving  the  harbor  of  Charleston  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  arriving  at  Savannah  before  seven  in  the  evening.  It  was  not 
until  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  began  to  steam  up 
for  eighteen  miles  to  the  city,  that  the  scenery  offered  any  attractiona,  On 
each  side  was  a  low,  flat,  ferule  country,  with  reeds  twenty  feet  high — the 
summer  haunts  of  the  alligators — growing  upon  the  bank,  and  the  land  stud- 
ded with  palmetto  trees,  rice  plantations,  and  negro  villaffe&  As  the  night 
darkened  the  blaze  of  a  burning  forest  lit  up  the  whole  of  the  landward  hori- 
zon, and  gave  lurid  evidence  that  man  was  at  woric,  and  displacing  the  wilder^ 
ness  to  make  room  for  rice  and  cotton.  The  flocks  of  wild  fowl  upon  th« 
Savannah  positively  darkened  the  air,  and,  when  the  birds  descendea  to  feed 
or  rest,  it  seemed  as  if  black  clouds,  moved  by  their  own  volition,  bad  taken 
refuge  among  the  reeds  and  canes.  The  Savannah  river  divides  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  for  a  portion  of  its  length.  It  is  navigable  for  saa 
steamers  only  as  far  as  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of  a  smaller 
draught  as  far  as  Augusta,  the  second  city  of  Georgia,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  inland. 

'[Die  mournful  avenues  of  live  oak,  and  the  equally  mournful  glades  thai 
pierce  on  every  side  into  the  profuse  and  tangled  wilderness,  are  all  hunff  with 
the  funeral  drapery  of  the  tiflandsia.  To  those  who  have  never  seen  this  pe- 
culiar veffetation  it  may  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  sadnass 
and  lovehness.  It  looks  as  if  the  very  trees,  instinct  with  life,  had  veiled  them- 
aelvee  like  mourners  at  a  grave ;  or  as  if  thefoffs  and  vapors  from  the  marshea 
had  been  solidified  by  some  stroke  of  electricity,  and  hung  from  the  trees  in 
palpable  wreaths,  swinging  and  swaying  to  every  motion  of  the  winds.  Kot 
unlike  the  effect  produced  by  the  tattered  banners  hung  from  the  roofs  of  Gothic 
cathedrals  as  trophies  of  war  in  the  olden  time,  or  to  mark  the  last  resting- 
places  of  knights  and  nobles,  is  the  effect  of  those  long  streamers  pendent  from 
the  overarching  boughs  of  the  forest  Many  of  them  are  so  long  as  to  trail 
upon  the  ground  from  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  many  of  the  same 
length,  drooping  from  the  topmost  branones  of  oak  and  oypresa^  dangle  in  mid 
air.  What  adds  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  remarkable  "beauty  of  this  para- 
sitic plant  is  the  alleged  fact  that  wherever  it  flourishes  the  yellow  fever  is 
from  time  to  time  a  visitant  It  grows  plentifally  on  the  shores  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  and  throughout  all  Louisiana,  Alabuna, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina  it  is 
not  so  common,  and  it  disappears  altogether  in  Virffinia.  In  New  Orleans  it 
has  been  converted  into  an  article  of  commerce,  and,  being  dried  and  peeled, 
it  is  used  instead  of  horsehair — which  in  this  condition  it  much  resembles— for 
stuffing  matresses  and  cushions  for  chairs  and  sofas. 

As  I  had  determined  to  return  to  Charleston  by  sea,  I  gladly  awaited  at 
Savannah  the  return  of  the  St  Mary's  from  Floridfa.  It  was  not  until  thirty 
hours  after  her  appointed  time  that  tne  little  steamer,  with  her  white  captau 
and  black  crew,  reappeared  in  the  river.  She  had  met  with  strong  head  winds 
at  sea,  and,  the  baa  weather  still  continuinp^,  the  captain  determined  to  try 
the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  passage.  This  arrangement  was  in  every  way 
to  my  taste,  as  it  would  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  sailinff  through  the 
countless  and  picturesque  mazes  of  the  Sea  Islands.  These  islands  extend  from 
Charleston  downwards  to  Savannah,  and  as  far  southward  as  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and  are  famous  for  the  production  of  the  fine  staple  so  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  all  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world — from  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  Charleston,  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow — as  the  "Sea 
Island  Cotton."  In  the  summer  this  region  is  not  habitable  by  the  whites ; 
but  in  the  early  spring  there  is  neither  fog  nor  fever,  and  the  climate  is  delicious^ 
Though  the  storm  raged  in  the  outer  sea,  the  weather  was  calm,  sunny,  and 
beautiful  as  the  St  Mary's  threaded  her  way  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
through  the  narrow  channels  amid  those  low  and  fertile  islands — some  as  large 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  others  as  small  as  the  islets  of  Venice. 
At  times  the  water-way  was  like  that  of  a  noble  river,  broad  as  the  Mississippi, 
but  without  its  currents ;  and  at  others  not  wider  than  the  Regent's  canal,  or 
the  New  River  at  Islington.    So  narrow  was  it  at  times  that  we  could  Iay% 
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jvmped  uhore  firom  either  dde  of  the  deck;  bnt  the  feat,  though  possible,  and 
indeed  easy,  was  not  inviting ;  for,  had  any  one  been  frolieksome  enough  to 
do  80^  he  would  have  found  himself  up  to  the  middle,  or  perchance  to  the  neck, 
in  soft  bog  and  swamn.  We  had  often  to  twist  and  turn  in  places  where  it 
seemed  quite  impossible  that  a  steamboat  could  pass,  and  the  negroes  had  con- 
tinually to  push  us  out  of  difficulties  by  means  of  sturdy  poles  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long — an  exercise  in  which  some  of  the  passengers  seemed  delighted  to 
take  part.  The  tall  rushes  and  reeds  grew  up  to  the  height  of  the  deck;  and, 
had  it  been  midsummer,  we  might  Imve  disturbed  many  an  alligator  as  we 
wound  our  way,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  far  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,  and  then  out  again  towards  the  sea,  in  this  intricate  navigation.  Twenty 
tunes  at  least  the  St  Mary's  seemed  fast  aground,  and  as  often  did  stalwart 
Be^poes  launch  the  ship's  boat  and  row  ashore,  to  affix  a  towrope  to  a  stake  left 
amid  the  long  vesetation  in  previous  voyages,  to  enable  us  to  be  xnanoBuvred 
off  again.  The  whole  voyage  was  one  constant  succession  of  novelties  of  scene 
and  adv^ture.  From  the  aeck  we  could  look  over  a  large  expanse  of  country, 
studded  with  cotton-fields,  with  the  white  mansions  of  the  {)lanters,  with  negro 
Tillages,  and  with  here  and  there  a  stretch  of  pasture  land,  in  which  the  cattle 
wwe  feeding.  Amid  the  swamp  the  palmetto,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
^usters^  raised  its  graceful  branches;  while  on  the  higher  grounds^  and  some- 
times on  the  bank  of  the  channel,  were  clumps  of  pme  and  evergreen  oaks, 
all  hung  with  the  melancholy  drapery  of  the  tulandsia.  At  one  turn  we  came 
•uddenly  upon  a  negro  village,  and  several  little  **  darkies,"  from  the  ages  of 
three  to  ten,  some  entirely  and  others  partially  naked,  who  were  upon  a  dung- 
heap,  set  up  a  shout  of  delight  at  our  arrival,  which  speedily  brought  forth 
the  sable  elders  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  dogs,  to  take  a  look  at  us ;  the 
adults  grinning  and  showing  their  white  teeth,  the  dogs  and  children  vying 
with  each  other  who  should  make  the  most  noise  in  our  honor.  Many  of  the 
planters'  houses  which  we  passed  were  large  and  commodious,  and  surrounded 
Dv  groves  of  magnificent  oak,  cedar,  magnolia,  all  evergreens,  giving  the  place 
all  Uirough  the  winter  the  leafy  attractions  of  an  English  midsummer. 

There  is  throughout  all  this  country  a  very  considerable  population  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  its  valuable  staple — ^the  Sea  Island  cotton ;  and  the  villages 
as  well  as  country  mansions  were  numerous  as  we  passed.  Here,  for  four  or 
^ve  months  in  the  year,  the  planter  lives  like  a  patriarch  of  the  olden  time, 
or  like  a  petty  despotic  monarch,  surrounded  by  his  obedient  subjects,  with  a 
"  oikonomos,  or  overseer,  for  his  prime  minister,  who  on  his  part  is  condemned 
to  endure  the  climate  the  whole  year,  that  the  slaves  may  be  kept  in  order, 
while  the  master  himself  hurries  away  with  his  family  to  the  far  North — to 
New  York  or  to  Saratoga,  and  very  often  to  London  and  Paris — to  spend  the 
abundant  revenues  of  his  ootton  crop.  We  passed  one  considerable  town  or 
eity,  that  of  Beaufort,  the  capital  of  the  Sea  Islands,  and  pleasantly  as  well  aa 
imposingly  situated;  and  then,  steaming  through  the  broad  channel  of  the 
Wnapoo,  reached  Charleston,  after  a  long  but  by  no  means  disagreeable  pas- 
sage of  forty-eight  houra 

8.— PROPERTY  IN  INTELLEOTUAL  LABOR. 

Tbs  present  laws  respecting  the  duration  of  copyright  in  the  various  European 
nations  are  as  follows:  In  our  own  country,  the  copyright  lasts  forty-two 

Sears  absolutely,  for  the  author's  life,  and  seven  years  after  his  death.  In 
Greece  and  in  Sardinia  it  lasts  only  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  publication. 
In  the  Roman  States  it  extends  to  twelve  years  after  the  author's  death.  In 
Russia  it  lasts  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  author's  death,  and  for  ten  years 
more  if  a  new  edition  has  been  published  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  first  term. 
In  Belgium  and  Sweden  it  has  twenty  years  after  the  author's  death,  with  a 
provision ;  in  Sweden,  that,  should  the  representative  of  the  author  neglect  to 
continue  the  publication,  the  copyright  falls  to  the  State.  In  France  it  lasts  for 
the  benefit  of  children  or  widow  (that  is,  to  the  widow  if  she  be,  what  is  called 
in  France,  en  communautS  de  bien9,  a  peculiar  arrangement  in  French  marriage 
■ettlements^  which  eetabliahes  between  husband  and  wife  a  perfect  community 
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in  eftoh  other^s  property)  thirty  years  after  the  author's  death,  but  to  other 
representatives  only  ten  years.  In  Spain  it  lasts  fifty  years,  reckoning  from  th« 
author's  death.  In  Austria,  Bavaria,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Saxony,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Wurtemburg,  and  the  States  of  the  Qennanic  Confederation, 
it  lasts  thirty  years  from  the  author's  death,  to  all  his  heirs  and  assies  with- 
out distinction;  and  in  Denmark,  till  so  recently  as  1858,  it  lasted  an  indefinita 
period,  provided  the  work  was  kept  in  print ;  now,  however,  it  is  restricted  to 
a  period  of  thirty  years  after  the  author's  death,  with  a  provision  that  a  re- 
publication by  others  is  permitted  when  five  years  have  elapsed  in  whieh  a 
work  has  been  out  of  print  In  the  United  States  copyright  lasts  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  an  extension  of  fourteen  years  is  granted  to  the  author,  if  h% 
lives,  or  to  his  widow,  children,  and  grandchildren.  With  regard  to  lectures^ 
sermons,  Ac,  the  law  of  France  appears  to  be  that  professors  and  preachers 
have  the  sole  right  of  reproducing  their  lectures  and  sermons  in  prints  but  thai 
advocates  and  political  speakers,  while  they  alone  have  the  right  to  publish 
their  speeches  in  a  collective  or  separate  form,  cannot  prevent  their  b^ng  pub- 
lished m  the  journals  of  the  time  as  news.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  may  have  to  discuss  or  consider  the  subjeea 
of  international  copyright  The  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is 
that  all  countries  appear,  by  their  various  restrictions  in  time,  to  consider  thai 
there  is  no  indefeasible  or  perpetual  right  of  property  in  the  production  of  th« 
brain. 

4.— ARE  THE  CAMEI5  COMING! 

Ws  hope  so.  The  first  experiments  are  so  eminently  successfnl  that  we  argu« 
their  continued  prosecution.  It  is  said  that  the  beet  camels  are  to  be  procured 
in  Arabia,  and  it  is  found  that  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Persia,  wnere  it  is 
cold,  that  the  dromedary  soon  becomes  acclimated. 

The  trip  of  Major  Wayne  and  Lieut  Porter  to  the  Crimea  was  highly  interest- 
ing, but  particularly  in  enabling  them  to  see  the  **  Bactrian  camel,  the  only 
place  easily  accessible  to  them,  where  the^  could  have  seen  it  They  ars 
magnificent  looking  creatures,  and  far  supenor  in  size  and  appearance  to  ths 
one  humped  camel,  though  not  so  well  adapted  for  hard  work.  Those  seen,  oa 
this  trip,  were  in  fine  condition,  even  after  having  passed  through  a  hard  winter, 
living  as  best  they  might,  and  exposed  out  of  aoor  to  all  sorts  of  weather. 
Their  humps  had  in  some  instances  been  smashed  down,  owing  to  improper  . 
loading,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  impair  their  efficiency.  Lieut  Porter  saw  them 
working  in  a  cart,  and  otherwise,  but  not  in  such  great  numbers  as  the  other 
camels,  whieh  was  evidently  much  more  rapid  in  its  motions,  but  not  so  strone. 

There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  good  camels  hereafter.  All  of  Asia 
Bfinor  as  far  south  as  thirty-five  degress  of  latitude,  and  as  far  east  as  forty 
degrees  of  longitude,  abounds  with  them  and  can  be  easily  reached.  Their  ap- 
pearance depends  very  much  on  how  they  are  treated.  The  Egyptians,  the 
most  inconsiderate  camel  masters  in  the  world,  have  the  most  wretched  looking 
beasts^  while  the  Turk,  more  humane  in  his  disposition,  keeps  his  flock  in  fine 
order.  In  our  country  they  would  be  of  such  value  to  any  farmer  south  of 
thirty-rix  degrees,  that  they  would  be  fostered  with  the  greatest  care.  A  horse 
is^  in  the  United  States,  considered  a  valuable  animal,  but  he  will,  in  point  of 
worth  for  labor,  in  no  way  compete  with  a  cameL 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter,  at  an^  time,  for  farmers  to  import  a  pair  of  them 
from  Smyrna.  The  whole  cost  will  not  be  much  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  each. 

6.--ANAT0MY  OF  PROPER  NAMES. 

Mb.  N.  J.  BownrroH  has  recently  published  a  Tcry  quaint  but  labored  work 
upon  the  subject  of  proper  names. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  curious  classification  of  the  author,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  of  Remarkable  names;  from  Life  and  Death,  Love  and  Fear,  dkc : 

The  names  of  persons^  Christian  and  surname,  form  a  very  curioua  subjeet 
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Oor  records  Airnish  some  most  remarkable  specimeDs  of  them  both.  At  Queen*- 
town,  C.  W.,  lives  A.  Mirracle.  Life  died  oat  many  years  ago,  though  we  yet 
have  Mr.  Living.  Blot,  the  name  of  the  distinguished  French  mathematiciaD, 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  "hfe."  Coffins,  Graves,  Toomey, 
and  Tombs  are  numerous.  We  have  one  Bier.  Death  and  Slaughter  had  form- 
erly some  living  representatives  in  our  midst  Death,  indeed,  is  one  of  our 
oldest  families,  (1679,)  and  is  also  found  in  Canada  and  at  Cincinnati.  A  Mr. 
Death  made  a  mortgage  to  the  Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Slaughter  was 
a  commander  in  our  navy,  1849.  Seven  families  or  this  latter  name  live  in 
Philadelphia. 

TodtlebeUf  the  nam^  of  the  distinguished  Russian  ffeneral,  means  "  dead- 
life."  An  English  author,  Ilive,  wrote  in  1780 — 8.  A  domestic  in  the  home  of 
my  boyhood  (Salem,  Masa)  was  named  Mercy  Deadman.  A  Mr.  Deadman 
lives  at  Delaware,  C.  W.;  Mr.  Dyde,  at  Montreal.  There  is  a  living  Corse  at 
Duxbury,  Vt.  Mr.  Corse,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  subscribed  for  Agassiz'  work. 
No  lees  than  five  families  of  that  name  are  found  in  Montreal;  and  families  of 
Corpse  exist  in  England.  Mr.  Mors  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  In  the  New 
YorK  Directory  are  families  of  Todt  (German  for  **dead,")  Corse,  Dead- 
man,  and  Deady ;  also  Dumsday  (t.tf.,  "  day  ofjudgment.)  Mathew  P.  Deady 
is  Associate  Justice  of  Oregon  (1666) ;  and  a  Mr.  Deady  lives  at  Streetville, 
C.  W.;  Mr.  Buryhill,  at  Exeter,  C.  W.  Bonehouse  is  found  in  Philadelphia  (a 
name  which  seems  equivalent  to  a  grave) ;  also  families  of  Corse,  Corsey,  Moi% 
and  Tomb.  Mr.  Mumma  is  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Le- 
gislature, October,  1857 ;  and  this  name  is  also  found  in  Dumbo,  C.  W.  Hannah 
Births  was  married  at  Woburn  in  1649.  Natale  is  found  in  our  Directory,  and 
only  one  Lazarus.    Six  families  of  Lazarus,  however,  appear  in  Philadelphia. 

The  spirit  of  Devotion  may  yet  be  seen  in  our  city  churches,  and  his  house  it 
standing  in  an  adjoining  town ;  but  he  is  no  longer  visible,  in  the  flesh,  *'  on 
'Change.**  One  Scripture  had  a  suit  in  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court*  1866 ;  and 
this  name,  indeed,  is  very  common  in  New  England,  being  sometimes  spelled 
Scripter.  There  are,  I  hope,  still  many  families  of  Love  among  us ;  but  with 
a  single  exception,  they  now  walk  about  under  another  nomenclature.  Onoe 
tliey  even  gave  names  to  our  streets.  Thus,  Tileston  Street  was  originally 
Love  Lane.  It  also  became  a  Christian  name,  here  and  elsewhere,  among  the 
descendants  of  these  ancestors.  Love  Rawlings  owned  real  estate  at  the  North 
End.  In  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Peterborough  is  a  monument  to  John  Loving, 
who  died  1781.  Some  of  our  best  illustrations  of  Irish  character  are  from  the 
pen  of  Samuel  Lover.  I  do  not  find  Cupid  as  a  Christian  name ;  but  I  do  find 
Lovey  and  Venus.  We  have  Mr.  Amor  Hollingsworth ;  and  Amory  is  one  of 
our  first  families.  Mr.  Amour  was  lost  in  the  Central  America^  1867.  In  New 
York,  I  find  families  of  L' Amour,  L'Amoureaux,  <&c.;  and,  in  Philadelphia^ 
there  are  twenty-seven  families  of  Love.  Fear,  I  believe,  has  never  been  a  sur- 
name among  us ;  but  we  have  Mr.  Fearing ;  and  Mrs.  Fear  Bourne  was  a  land- 
holder. Mr.  Fear  lives  at  Elmira,  C.  W.:  and  Mr.  Fearman,  at  Hamilton,  C.  W. 
We  have  among  us  the  surname  of  Hope,  which  is  a  name  of  great  note  in 
England. 

*rhere  was  an  interesting  family-group,  the  members  of  which  respectively 
rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Cord  Cordis,  Cord  Wing,  Fathergone  Dinely,  and 
Dinely  Wing.  One  of  our  thoroughfares  was  Hog  Alley  ;  but  perhaps  sodm 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  Mr.  Pighog  appears  in  an  early  volume  of  our 
records.  Jonathan  Pigg,  of  Dedham,  is  a  party  to  a  deed  in  ll  78,  f.  66.  We 
have  also  Hoggeridge  (1674.)  Hogsflesh  (1657,)  Farrow,  Hoegg,  Hogg,  Shoats 
(L.  90,  f.  230,)  Swiney,  Ham,  Hamm,  Bacon,  and  Brine.  Cnoate,  though  a 
distinguished,  is  not  an  imposing  name.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption  of  Snote, 
a  young  pig ;  which  name  still  exists  in  England.  From  a  late  review,  we 
learn  that  a  former  pope  had  a  name  signifying  Hogs-mouth.  The  poetio 
wreath  encircles  the  brow  of  a  Scotch  Hogg.  When  an  action  was  called  into 
court  not  long  since,  a  smile  was  produced  by  the  announcement,  that  Mr.  ■ 
appeared  for  Gammon.  Another  Mr.  Fnrrow  is  a  barber  at  Lewiston,  Me.  Mr, 
lArd  arrived  here  in  the  Star  of  the  West,  from  Panama,  October,  1867  ;  and  a 
Mr.  Lard  lives  in  Philadelphia.    John  Wallower  dk  Son  reeelved  a  government 
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^ontraot  for  wUskej  in  Boston  and  New  York,  May,  1867.  Tie  name  of 
Swillaway  occurs  in  our  Middlesex  records,  being  probably  a  corroptioa  of 
Silloway.  Thomas  Bnstleham,  of  Roxbnry  (September,  1867,)  shows  a  most 
swinish  taste  in  nomenclature.  Id  New  York  live  families  of  Hogs,  Sties, 
Swilling,  Swein,  and  Swiney.  Mr.  Hog,  of  that  city,  sells  limtor.  Mr.  Hocben 
(Hogpen  f )  lives  at  Toronto,  G.  W.;  and  Wallowbury,  Hogwood,  Hams,  and  Shoat^ 
at  nuladelphia.    Hogmire  is  a  common  name  in  livingston  county,  N.  T. 


6.—WHERE  THE  BIBLES  GO,  AND  IN  WHAT  LANGUAGES. 

From  the  forty-second  Annual  Report  of  **  The  American  Bible  Society,**  it 
appears  that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of  yolumes  issued  was  712,046, 
makine  a  total  since  the  formation  of  the  society  of  12,804,014.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  and  variety  of  books  issued  during  the  year: 


Eogltsb  Bibles tt9,878 

EagUsh  Testaments 840,800 

Testaments  sod  Psalms 44,804 

Great  Primer  Psalms 6,87T 

Toliimes  for  the  Blind. 628 

Oennan  Bibles. 12,88< 

Ckrman  Testaments. 38,016 

German  Testaments  and  Psalms. 818 

Gennan  and  English  Testaments ....  6, 651 

French  Bibles. 1,888 

Frenoh  Testaments. 8,146 

Freneh  and  English  Testaments 687 

Itollan  Bibles 148 

Italian  Testaments 498 

Bwedish  Bibles. 686 

Swedish  Testaments. 84 

Swedish  and  English  Testaments. ...  1, 808 

Welsh  Bibles. »80 

Welsh  Testaments 718 

Welsh  and  English  Testaments. 890 

Danish  Bibles 1,867 

Danish  Testaments. 84 

Danish  and  English  Testaments 1,410 

Irish  Bibles 10 

Irish  Testaments 19 

Dntch  Bibles ,  197 

Dntch  and  English  Testaments 585 

Spanish  Bibles 1,553 

Spanish  TesUments 8,970 

Spanish  and  English  Testaments ....  845 

Spanish  Oo«>els  and  Acts 1 

Portognese  Bibles. 8,419 


PortQgnese  Testaments. 

Portognese  and  Eng.  Testaments. . 

Hebrew  Bibles 

Hebrew  Testvknents. , 


Hebrew  Psalms. 

Polish  Bibles. 

Polish  Testaments. 

Gaelic  Bibles 

Gaelic  Testaments 

Syrlac  Bibles. 

Byriac  Psalms. 

LaUn  Bibles. 

Greek  Testaments. 

Arabic  Testameals 

Bosaian  Testame  nta 

Indian  Scriptores  (parts) 

Chinese  Testaments. 

Finish  Testaments  and  Psalms. 

Septnagint 

GhocUw  Old  Testament 

ChocUw  TesUments 

Grebe  Testaments 

Acts  in  Arrawack 

Mpongwe  Gospels 

Hungarian  Bibles 

Hungarian  Testaments 

Bohemian  Bibles. 

Bohemian  Testaments. 

Reprint  of  Reports 

Hawaiian  and  English  Testaments. . 
Qjibwa  Testaments 
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1— WHAT  SOUTH  AMERICA  WAS  IN  1866. 


States 

and 
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Area 


of  square  p. 
mUes.    *^" 
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si 


ft 


Total  Commerce. 


Exports.      Imports. 


Capitals 

of 

States,  etc 
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Yenezuela 

Hew  Granada 

Scnador. 

BrasIL 

GoTsna,  British.... 

DO.     Dutch. . . . 

Do.     French . . 

BoUtU 

Peru 

Ohm 

Argentine  Confed*n 

Buenos  Ayres 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Patiuponia,  etc 

FalUand  Islands.. 

Grand  Total... 


426,712 

521,948 

287,688 

2,978,400 

96,114 

59,766 

27,660 

478,298 

498,726 

249,962 

690,789 

127, 681 

72,106 

78,688 

281,927 

6,297 
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2,417,8194.68 

691,9672.41 
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189,2191.46 

69,1861.16 

87,8421.01 

8,886,1864.91 

2,266,69714.64 
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861,92612.88 

806,6094.26 

167, 9822. 14 

100,0000.86 
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60,998,827 
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16,880,808 

19,180,689 

1 16, 840, 986 

777,467 
8,791,806 


$4,994, 
6,102, 
8,486, 

60,104, 
4,688, 
886, 
4,927i 
8,721, 
9,087, 

86,988, 

11,894, 

686, 
6,886, 


844  Caracas 

7888  FedeBogota 

706  Quito 

442,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
491  Georgetown. . . . 
024|Paramaralbo.. 
886iCayenne 


Chuqniaaca. . 

Lima 

926  Santiago 

Parana 

BneoosAyres.. 

{^Asuo(;loii 

812UonteTideo.... 


90,817 


106,811 
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46,009 
66,000 

866,000 
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6,009 
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16,00$ 
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8.— GEORGU  SCHOOL  BOOEg. 

Whilk  the  youth  of  our  city  are  diligently  employed  in  the  schools  in  studying 
the  history  of  other  times  and  other  countriesi  we  have  few  books,  that  are 
readily  accessible,  that  afford  teachers  of  scholars  any  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  Georgia,  or  of  this  particular  portion  of  our  State. 

The  labors  of  McCall,  Stephens,  Sherwood  and  White,  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  the  Historical  Society  oi  Georgia,  have  measurably  contributed  to  rescue 
our  early  history  from  the  oblivion  which  threatened  it,  but  for  all  that,  we 
hare  no  books  in  our  schools  that  the  young  can  obtain  much  Georgia  informa- 
tion from,  except  the  knowledge  that  "G^rgia  is  one  of  the  oriffiual  thirteen 
States,  and  has  a  very  large  swamp  known  as  the  Okefenokee,  where  immenM 
rattlesnakes  can  be  found." 

We  have  had  conventions  of  teachers  in  Georgia,  year  after  year,  and  our 
Imslature  has  had  the  subject  of  education  befojre  them  at  almost  every  meeting 
ox  th^r  body,  since  the  formation  of  our  State  government^  and  yet  we  have 
no  Georgia  school  books.  We  depend  upon  Boston  publications  for  our  pri- 
mary spelling  and  reading  books,  and  for  our  geographies^  and  there  can  con- 
•equently  be  no  surprise  expressed  that  our  youth  grow  up  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  **  immense  rattlesnakes  can  be  found  m  the  Okefenokee  swamp,** 
but  with  very  imperfect  geographical  or  historical  information  about  Georpia. 

The  youth  of  tne  State  shoula  have  books  to  read  that  are  at  school,  written 
and  printed  in  Georgin — books  that  will  give  them  some  information  of  the 
early  history  of  their  State,  and  that  contain  eloquent  and  patriotic,  as  well  as 
moral  and  religious  emanations  from  the  giftea  pens  of  some  of  our  ablest 
writers. 

There  is  a  large  sum  paid  out  fW>m  the  taxes  collected  to  sustain  our  free 
•chooli^  and  although  we  have  not  the  figures  before  us,  we  presume  there 
must  be  at  least  fifty  thousand  children  in  the  State  who  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  school  fund.  It  should  be  a  command  of  the  law  that  all 
these  schools  should  use  Georgia  school  books ;  and  the  demand  thus  created 
would  fully  sustain  a  publishing  enterprise  to  supply  such  books. 

The  great  trouble  heretofore  bas  been  to  find  a  market  for  such  publications. 
The  competition  of  Boston  school  book  publishers,  and  the  indifference  of 
teachers,  nave  kept  down  publishing  enterprises  in  Georgia ;  but  it  is  time  for 
the  people  to  determine  on  a  reform,  and  tor  the  legislature  to  adopt  decided 
measures  in  the  right  direction. 

This  is  the  policy  we  believe  that  will  engage  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
presS)  and  we  trost  of  every  native  and  adopted  citizen  of  the  State.  If  the 
press,  and  the  people  generally,  will  "keep  this  ball  in  motion,**  Georgia 
schools  will  be  supplied  with  Georgia  school  books  within  a  year  from  uie 
present  time. — ConstUuHoMditt. 

9.— SLAVERY  IN  TEXAS, 

Thx  Galveston  Civilian  scouts  at  the  idea,  which  has  been  extensively  propa- 
gated, that  there  is  danger  of  a  Free-soil  feeling  growing  up  in  Texas  from  tbB 
alleged  preponderance  in  portions  of  the  State  of  European  emigrants,  and  the 
increasing  numbera  which  are  coming  in.  The  Civilian  replies  by  Quoting  the 
statistics  of  population,  showing  tha^  in  1850,  with  the  exception  or  persons  of 
Mexican  parents  born  in  Texas,  the  entire  population  of  foreign  birth  in  the 
State  was  only  twelve  thousand,  or  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  Since  then,  the  immigration  from  Europe  has  not  exceedea  five 
hundred  per  annum,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  The  deaths  among 
the  original  number  are  estimated  to  have  equaled  the  arrival,  and  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the 
State  is  now  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  while,  the  increase  in  her  population 
from  immigration  from  other  States  of  the  Union  has  been  at  least  four  nundred 
per  cent.  It  is  said,  in  addition,  that  the  foreign  bom  |^K>pulation  have  never 
•hown  any  disposition  to  change  the  policy  of  the  State  m  regard  to  slaveiT. 

There  has  been,  on  this  showing,  a  very  unnecessary  fear  generated  out  of 
very  scitnty  materials. 
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la—ASIATIC  SLAVE-TRADE. 

Whilst  bo  mQch  '*  noise  and  confusion  "  are  being  made  abont  the  Afrieaa 
Slave-Trade  and  Slavery,  it  does  not  concern  philanthropy  it  seems  to  look  al 
all  to  Asia  or  to  Europe.  The  Angsbnrg  Zeitnng  refers  to  the  fact,  and  handles 
in  particular,  without  gloves,  the  English  who  are  making  such  pretensions  of 
holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  enslaved  humanity. 

About  five  thousand  children  are  stolen  and  sold  annually  on  the  cost  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  greater  part  girls  of  the  interesting  and  beautiful  tribe  of  the 
Qallas,  ruthlessly  hunted  down  by  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  Abyssinimns^ 
who  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  their  imports  with  slaves. 

As  the  Donakil  as  well  as  the  Somali  have  considerable  colonies  in  the  free 
port  of  Aden,  and  since  for  the  protection  of  the  business  of  the  Parseee  and 
Banyans,  English  cruisers  are  plenty  along  the  African  coast  from  Tudjoira 
Bay  to  Meht,  the  slave-trade  has  become  very  difficult  from  Berbera,  Zeyla  and 
Tudiurra,  and  the  traders  are  now  driven  round  by  Massavah,  where  the 
Turkish  Government,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Tanzimat,  has  sanctioned  the  trade 
by  a  duty  of  $10  50  per  head ;  $7  60  for  duty ;  $2  60  for  a  certificate  of  pay- 
ment (ra/tieh^)  with  which  the  slave  can  be  landed  free  in  Arabia ;  and  $2  60 
which  goes  to  the  Kaimakam  under  the  name  of  brokerage  {delala).  Half  the 
revenue  of  Massavah  and  Suakin  is  derived  from  the  slave-trade. 

Beside  this  there  are  about  three  thousand  negro  children  taken  to  Arabia 
from  the  Soaohel  coast  The  duty  levied  in  the  Arabian  ports  is  not  uniform ; 
in  Loeheia^  <or  example,  it  is  $1  26  per  head  for  negroes  and  $4  00  for  Gidlai, 
while  in  Jiddah  it  is  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Kaimakams  of  Massavah  and  Suakin,  are  always  overrun  with  ordera 
for  Galla  girls  from  their  superiors  in  Jiddah  and  Constantinople,  and  every 
drove  must  be  brought  before  them  before  it  can  be  exhibited  in  the  market 
For  such  as  they  select,  the  Kaimakams  pay  of  course  whatever  they  please^ 
and  the  trader  dare  not  remonstrate. 

The  Egyptian  authorities  have  always  been  very  lax  in  their  execution  of 
the  laws  against  ihe  slave-trade,  and  have  allowed  vessels  from  Jiddah  to  land 
their  cargoes  of  slaves  freely  at  Djeb  Tor,  from  which  place  they  can  be  taken 
to  Cairo  without  interference,  'this  branch  of  trade  seems  to  t>e  kept  away 
from  Suez,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  European  Consuls  there,  but  not  at  all  out  of 
deference  to  the  Tanzimat ;  for  only  last  Spring  we  saw,  on  our  journey  in 
Upper  i^ypt,  slave  passengers  coming  from  Khartoum  on  Nile  boats.  ^iH, 
the  shameiessness  of  the  slave-trade  at  Djeb  Tor  did  at  last  excite  so  much  at- 
tention that  the  Egyptian  Government  could  not  wholly  overlook  it  A  few 
oarffoes  which  were  sent  back  to  Jiddah  last  February  sunk  the  price  of  hunan 
flesh  there  by  a  Uiird. 

We  have  never  seen  in  Egypt  or  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  a  young  slave 
under  an  overseer ;  slaves  are  used  by  the  Mohammedans  alon^  Uie  Red  SM| 
not  for  labor,  but  for  pleasure,  pipe-bearing  and  coffee-serving.  Girls  ara 
worih  more  by  a  half  before  they  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty  than  afU^ 
ward,  when  they  are  called  balia,  and  when  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old  they  become  entirely  unsalable.  Their  value  is  also  increased  by  cleameea 
of  color  and  straightness  of  hair.  Galla  girls  of  a  clear  brown  color  and  straight 
hair  are  called  iidama^  and  brinff  the  highest  prices,  although  they  have  the 
name  of  being  proud  and  disobedient 

The  slave-trade  in  the  Red  Sea  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Hadrami 
merchants,  who  are  as  enterprising  as  they  are  fond  of  travel;  they  are  found 
in  all  the  principal  marts  or  the  English  and  Dutch  Elast  Indies^  as  well  as  in 
the  Turkish  emporiums  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  them,  as  with  the  Savo- 
yards and  Auvergnese,  the  love  of  home  is  not  lees  strone  than  the  deeire  to 
accumulate,  whicn  is  an  effectual  preventive,  not  less  of  liberality  than  of  d»- 
dpation.  It  is  the  Hadraimi,  especially,  who  have  excited  the  fanaticism  and 
Know  Nothingism  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  to  keep  their  markets 
closed  as  long  an  possible  to  the  dreaded  opposition  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks. 

Hadramauty  they  tell  us^  was  the  house  of  the  antediluvians^  and  they  still 
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show  the  grave  of  one,  whom  they  call  Hath.  The  Hadrami  forbid  Franka  and 
Turks  from  enteriDg  their  country,  and  consider  no  country  or  city,  where  thesa 
hated  foreigners  rule,  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  temporary  stopping-place. 
Like  all  Arabd,  the  Iladrami  marry  early,  and  never  does  one  leave  his  country 
without  having  first  formed  his  household,  which  he  supports  from  his  savings 
abroad,  and  visits  as  often  as  his  affairs  permit,  until  he  finally  retires  from 
business.  Of  course,  no  Hadrami  grass- widower  dare  biing  back  children  with 
him,  or,  what  would  be  worse,  wives ;  so,  in  a  pious  waj,  to  satisfy  his  physi- 
cal desires,  his  domestic  quiet,  his  finances  and  his  religion,  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  slave-trade. 

Like  the  Abyssinian  slave-dealers,  the  Hadrami  misuse  girls  from  the  age  of 
eight  The  Hadrami  libertines  seldom  keep  them  longer  than  two  months,  for 
fear  of  lessening  their  value  too  much  ;  ana  so  these  unfortunate,  innocent  vie- 
tims  of  lust  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  one  port  to  another,  until,  as  per- 
fected harlots,  they  come  at  last  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
possession  of  the  easily-pleased  Turks,  where  their  wanderiiigs  cease,  and  their 
premature  old  age  ends  in  death  or  the  life  of  a  procuress  on  the  streets. 

The  negro  children  of  the  Soachel  coast  are  used  more  for  work  than  for 
pleasure;  they  therefore  fare  much  harder  than  the  Gallas,  subsisting  only  on 
the  remains  of  the  frugal  repasts  of  the  Arabs,  and  being  subject  to  frequent 
punishment. 

The  voyage  from  Zanzibar  to  Jiddah  generally  occupied  six  weeks.  The  bad 
fare  and  the  cold  nights,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  engender 
diarrhea  and  skin  diseases,  to  which  the  small-pox  is  frequently  added.  The 
dealers  count  on  an  average  loss  of  a  third  of  their  slave  cargoes.  The  freight 
on  a  negro  child  with  provisions,  consisting  of  coarse  dourra  bread  and  diied 
fish,  costs  $2  00,  reckoned,  however  only  on  the  survivors.  The  average  price 
of  negro  children  on  the  Soachel  coast  is  $10  00,  which  the  mortality  on  the 
voyage  raises  to  $16  00;  the  duty  in  Jiddah  is  12  per  cent  on  the  market  price, 
some  $5  00 ;  the  brokerage  $1  00,  and  as  much  more  for  the  expenses  of  selling, 
which  brings  the  cost  of  the  slave  in  Jiddah  to  about  |23  00.  The  average 
price  of  a  sound  negro  child  in  Jiddah  is  about  $40  00.  A  third  of  the  survi- 
vors, who  have  been  injured  more  or  less,  are  of  course  below  this  price ;  so 
the  profits,  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  some  60  per  cent  Twenty 
years  ago  negro  children  could  be  had  on  the  Soachel  coast  for  |5  00,  and  were 
then  worth  so  much  less  in  Jiddah.  * 

Negro  girls,  if  not  particularly  well  formed,  are  worth  but  little  more  than 
neg^o  boys;  while  Galla  girls  are  worth  half  more  than  boys  of  that  tribe.  It 
is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  average- price  of  Galla  slave  girls,  for  there  are  some 
who  are  sold  as  high  as  $600  or  $800.  It  would  be  prudent,  perhaps,  to  fix  the 
avefage  price  of  such  girls  in  Jiddah  at  $75,  and  of  the  boys  at  $50 ;  in  Massavah 
at  $60  and  $40,  and  in  Aaua,  the  principal  city  of  the  ligreh,  at  $30  and  $20, 
and  onljT  half  that  among  the  robbers  in  the  far  southwest  of  the  country;  for 
this  forcible,  unnatural  emigration  of  young  children  is  not  effected  without 
great  sacrifice  of  life.  When  once  they  are  on  the  coast,  the  mortality  ceases, 
aa  the  further  journeys  take  but  little  time,  and  there  is  always  between  them 
a  shorter  or  longer  rest  at  the  seaports,  where  the  Galla  slaves  are  better  fed, 
clothed  and  housed  than  the  negroes,  and  seldom  if  ever  abused,  since  they  art 
easily  driven  to  suicide. 

Many  slaves  are  captured  in  razzias,  which  the  GhrisUan  chiefs  frequently 
make,  without  any  other  cause,  into  the  territory  of  the  harmless  Gallas;  but 
yet  no  private  Christian  in  Abyssinia  is  ostensibly  a  slave-trader;  that  business 
IS  given  over  to  immigrated  Jews.  Greeks  or  Armenians  This  moderation, 
however,  of  the  Abyssinian  Christian  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  religious  or 
humane  motives.  Fear  of  violence  and  confiscation,  based  on  many  bitter  ez- 
perienees,  has,  since  the  Mohammedans  have  taken  possession  of  the  coast,  de- 
terred the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  from  the  coast  trade,  and  it  is  now  open  only 
to  such  as  have  gone  over  to  the  new  faith.  The  Turks  in  Massavah  and 
Snakin  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  remove  all  the  causes  of  this  fear,  and 
the  Frank  is  still  eompelled  to  pay  &r  an  escort  over  the  territory  of  these  bar- 
barians^ if  he  would  go  safely. 
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A  third  of  the  population  of  Ab^rsBinia  are  Mohammedans,  and  both  partita, 
the  Neguz  Taddrus  and  the  Negussi,  fear  that  if  they  abolish  the  slave-trade^  it 
will  attach  the  Mohammedans  to  the  other. 

Mohammed  made  the  slave-trade  a  means  of  spreading  his  religion.  Already 
several  tribes  of  the  Gallas  have  been  converted  to  Islam  by  rettimed  davea. 
Evenr  Mohammedan  slaveholder  considers  it  his  duty  to  teach  his  nev  slare 
the  formula  of  his  faith.  As  soon  as  the  slave  can  say  this  by  rote^  he  is  satia- 
iied ;  the  slave  is  a  Moslem. 

As  the  Catholic  Church  refuses  to  sanction  marriages  between  believers  and 
unbelieverSf  so,  and  with  yet  greater  rigor,  does  the  Book  of  Books — ^the  Koran — 
forbid  marriage,  that  is^  the  purchase  of  a  wife,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
slave,  between  a  believer  and  an  infidel.  The  Turks,  who  are  not  so  Dreeis^ 
upon  this  point  of  orthodoxy,  winked  at  such  alliances  between  the  Grees  mer- 
chants of  tne  Red  Sea  and  their  Mohammedan  slaves,  to  the  great  dissatisfactioii 
of  the  true  believers,  who,  even  at  the  massacre  of  Jiddah,  did  not  forget  the 

"  by  female  slaves  of  the  Greeks,  and  brought  back  by  purchase  into  th« 
.  m  of  their  church  a  child  two  vears  of  age,  the  offspring  of  such  a  union. 

The  Turkish  Government  in  Arabia  some  time  ago  aeclared  that  if  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave-trade  decreed  two  years  and  a  half  ago  were  enforced,  it 
would  excite  a  rebellion  in  Suakin  aud  Mjassavah.  But  that  was  only  a  subter- 
fuge, for  the  Turks  are  quite  as  much  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  this  traffic  a« 
the  Arabs.  Both  Massavah  and  Suakin  lie  on  small  bare  islands,  neither  of 
which  has  more  than  8,000  inhabitants.  In  January  last,  Massavah  had  two 
companies  and  250  Bashi-Bazouks  in  garrison,  with  two  field-pieces^  which  of 
course  could  not  have  been  needed  to  overawe  the  inhabitants^  but  to  secure 
the  respect  of  the  Shohos  and  their  Naib. 

Half  a  dozen  revenue  'cutters,  distributed  between  Perim,  Massavah  and 
Suakin,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  break  up  the  slave-trade  between  the 
Asiatic  and  African  coasts;  and  if  measures  as  strong  as  those  taken  against  tha 
slave-trade  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  were  taken  on  this  coast,  bo  skipper 
would  dare  to  take  on  board  an  unwilling  sailor,  not  to  speak  of  a  slave  cargo; 
for  the  idea  of  an  Arab  vessel  running  away  from  an  English  cutter  is  simply 
ridiculous. 

Like  all  other  Orientals,  the  Arabs  forget  nothing  and  learn  nothing;  hu- 
manity can  be  taught  them  only  by  force,  and  if  but  a  tenth  of  the  force  and 
perseverance  were  applied  to  this  object,  which  the  English  have  wasted  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  a  similar  but  far  less  reprehensi- 
ble traffic,  and  are  not  yet  weary  of  wasting,  not  only  would  the  regeneration 
of  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  be  hastened,  and  the  woes  of  the  harmless  Gallas 
be  prevented,  but  even  the  fanatics  among  the  Mohammedans  would  be  shown 
by  the  suppression  of  this  **  domestic  institution,**  hallowed  to  them  by  time 
and  revelation,  that  their  Book  of  Books,  and  all  its  commentaries,  is  destined 
to  yield  before  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  Franks^  as  some  dim  prophe- 
cies among  them  already  intimate. 

The  English  subjects  and  prot^g^  without  exception,  in  the  Red  Sea,  have 
male  and  female  slaves ;  that  is  certainly  the  case  with  Consul  Plowden,  who, 
as  we  heard  from  eye-witn^ses^  has  both  in  Massavah,  at  his  residence  on  Lake 
Dembea,  in  his  extensive  household.  The  Banyans,  who  have  settled  in  the 
seaports  of  Yemen,  all  British  subjects,  own  many  coasting  vessels,  the  erewa 
of  which  are  mostly  slaves.  Moreover,  these  vessels  are  used  without  conceal- 
ment for  the  transport  of  slaves,  as  we  are  ready  with  the  names  to  show, 
while  these  hypocritical  and  fanatical  believers  in  metempsychosis  strictly  for- 
bid their  Mohammedan  captains  to  take  freights  of  dried  fish  or  hidea.  The 
late  Consul  of  Jiddah,  Mr.  Page,  was  familiar  with  all  this,  but  he  knew  how 
to  spend  his  time  better  in  trade  than  in  the  repression  of  such  peccadilloea, 
which  would  have  estranged  his  best  acquaintances. 

The  English  Government  will  show  itself  in  earnest  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  East,  only  when  there,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  it  acts  on  the 
principle  that  *'  where  there  is  no  seller  there  is  no  selling.**  That  this  can 
very  Jasily  be  done  in  the  Red  Sea,  everybody  who  knows  the  country  will 
certainly  admit. 
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11— THE  MILLIONTH  PART  OF  A  SECOND. 

Oketainlt  there  is  as  ravck  to  wonder  at  in  the  following  as  in  the  snoeeaaftil 
ezeontion  of  Uie  ocean  telegraph: 

<*The  method  of  transforming  the  valuation  of  time  into  space  by  the  rapid 
rCTolution  of  a  cylinder,  proposed  by  Mr.  Fizeau  has  been  applied  to  the 
measarement  of  the  rapidity  or  nervous  impulse.  Suoh  a  cylinder,  rotating  a 
thousand  times  a  second,  and  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  may 
measure  1-360, 000th  part  of  a  second ;  or  rotating  fifteen  hundred  times  a 
second,  l-540,000th  part  of  a  second;  and  even  this  may  be  subdivided  by  m 
microscope  so  as  to  obtain  the  ten-milliooth  or  perhaps  hundred-millionth  Murt 
of  a  second.  By  this  extreme  minuteness  of  suodivision  of  time,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  measure  even  the  rapidity  of  a  nervous  impulse.  If  an  electric  shock  be 
g'ven  to  the  arm,  it  produces  a  sensation  and  a  contraction  of  the  musdea. 
ence,  by  nothing,  the  interval  of  time  between  the  shock  and  the  contraction, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  transmission  of  the  sensation  and  the  action  of  Uia 
brain,  however  quick,  will  be  determined.  By  trying  the  experiment  with 
different  parts  of  the  body,  sensible  differences  have  been  observed,  the  shock 
applied  to  the  thumb  being  one-thirtieth  of  a  second  behind  that  applied  to 
the  face." 

12.— WESTERN  STEAMBOAT  LIFE. 
Gambling  on  the  Mississippi  is  a  profession  which  is  followed  by  hundred^ 
old  as  well  as  young.  All  sorts  of  combinations  are  formed  by  these  gentry. 
Thay  will  come  on  board  a  boat  from  different  points,  and  as  apparent  strangers, 
and  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  various  parties,  two  or  three  will  set 
down  to  a  gaming  table,  with  the  object  of  merely  killing  time.  Graduallj, 
however,  they  will  tempt  the  inexperienced,  by  drink  and  excitement,  and  then 
proceed  to  cheat  and  plunder  them,  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  some 
creditable  employment  On  one  occasion  a  noted  counterfeiter  was  disoovered 
to  be  on  a  boat,  when  he  was  immediately  put  ashore,  and  at  a  point  where  the 

dudice  against  counterfeiters  was  so  ^^reat  that  they  often  hung  them  up 
lout  judge  or  jury.  Life  on  the  Mississippi  is  characterized  by  extraordinavy 
scenes  and  incidents. 

It  is  stated  that  on  a  recent  occasion  a  clergyman  was  earnestly  enffaffed  in 
preaching  to  a  considerable  audience  at  one  end  of  the  steamer,  while  m  the 
middle  gambling  was  in  busy  progress,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  were 
music  and  dancing.  Many  of  the  boats  are  fitted  up  in  the  most  magnifioent 
style,  and  amount,  in  fact,  to  floating  palaces.  It  often  occurs  that  they  are 
occupied  by  five  thousand  souls  and  upward.  The  cost  of  a  cabin  passage  fh>m 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  is  about  $20.  That  of  a  deck  passage  is,  of  course, 
much  lower.  All  the  leading  towns  and  cities  are  stopped  at,  and  thus  constant 
changes  take  place  in  the  inmates  of  the  boat  In  some  cases  large  profits  are 
realixed.  Thus,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  steamer  that  sailed  from  New  Orleans  te 
St  Louis  had  a  freight  list  that  amounted  to  $40,000  in  addition  to  the  reoeipte 
of  the  passenger  money  and  the  bars. 

The  quantity  of  wood  that  is  consumed  is  immense;  it  ranges  sometimea  as 
high  as  two  hundred  cords  a  day.  The  scenes  of  '*  wooding,**  especially  at  night, 
are  full  of  excitement  It  sometimes  happens  that  nearly  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  has  its  representatives  on  board  of  one  of  these  steamers.  The 
travel  up  and  down  the  river  amounts  to  tens  of  thousands  per  annum,  while 
the  freight  that  passes  inward  and  outward  may  be  estimated  in  value  at  mil- 
lions. A  friend  from  whom  we  gather  these  facts  informs  us  that  a  short  time 
tdnce  he  had  occasion  to  travel  from  New  Orleans  to  St  Louis,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  he  was  on  board  the  boat  he  became  acquainted  with  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming young  ffentleman,  whose  manners  were  so  mild  and  conversation  so 
intellectual,  that  be  supposed  he  was  a  young  lawyer,  a  physician,  or,  perhaps, 
a  student  of  divinity.  The  next  day  he  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  gamblers  of  his  age  in  the  weatem  country. 
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18.— THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  COLUMBIA— OREGON  AND  WASHING- 
TON TERRITORIES. 

The  Alia  California  of  Jaly  26tli  has  an  encouraging  article  upon  the  fdtnre 
proepectfl  of  Obbgon  and  Wasbucotoit,  in  which  Territories  the  present  gold 
disooveries  of  the  Eraser  river  at  the  North  are  tending  to  produce  immediate 
developments  that  will  turn  public  attention  in  that  direction.  We  extract  the 
main  portions  of  the  article : 

"Temporary  misfortunes  often  lead  to  great  and  beneficial  results.  Reversea 
frequently  prove  blessings  in  disguise,  a  belief  based  upon  facts  and  experience, 
and  often  enunciated.  So  the  grand  excitement  about  the  golden  deposits  of 
New  Caledonia,  should  it  end  only  in  disappointment  to  the  mere  gold  dnst 
seeker,  will  eventually  prove  beneficial  to  the  great  interests  of  this  Pacific  side 
of  the  continent  So,  too,  the  defeat  of  CoL  Steptoe,  aside  from  the  temporary 
inconvenience,  loss  of  baggage,  and  death  of  the  brave  fellows  who  feu  upon 
that  occasion,  will  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  better  day  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories.  And  close  upon  that  fight  and  defeat  by  the  Spokana, 
the  forced  retreat  and  seven  days'  battle  between  the  seventy-odd  miners  and 
hostile  Indians  in  the  Natchez  country  will  make  more  certain  the  same  re- 
•alt 

'*  It  has  long  beto  believed  by  the  best  informed  upon  the  character  of  the 
interior  of  Oregon  and  Washington  that  it  contains  a  ffreat  extent  of  rich  au- 
riferous deposites.  There  have  been  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  folly 
testing  and  proving  the  correctness  of  this  belief  The  first  is  the  niountainoos 
eharaoter  of  much  of  that  countrj^,  and  consequent  difficultv  of  access,  and 
particularly  of  sup|)lying  provisions  and  other  necessaries;  and,  second,  the  far 
greater  difficulty  arising  from  the  hostility  of  powerful  and  trescherous  tribes 
of  savages  spread  all  t£rough  the  country.  The  first  could  have  been  over* 
oome  h^  it  not  been  for  the  second.  This  has  heretofore  almost  completely 
prevented  the  acquisition  of  definite  knowledge  upon  the  gold  question  as  ap- 
plied to  a  greater  portion  of  that  vast  territory. '  So  that  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  of  that  vast  valley  of  the  Columbia  lying  between  the  Casi^fuie  mountains 
on  the  west,  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  east,  the  lower  Columbia  on  the  south, 
and  the  British  possessions  on  the  nprth,  as  well  as  the  other  great  extents  of 
oountry  in  those  latitudes  not  included  in  the  above  boundaries,  have  remained 
oomparatively  unknown,  and  almost  entirely  so  as  to  their  capacities  for  paying 
remuneratingly  the  miner.  It  is  true  that  the  Colville  resion  is  partially  an 
exception,  for  that  has  been  proved  to  be  rich  in  gold.  But  thb  knowledge 
was  purchased  at  great  risk  and  expense,  the  Indians  making  it  as  much  as  life 
was  worth  to  attempt  to  develop  the  riches  of  the  mines.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  proved  that  much  gold  does  exist  there,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
ci  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  avowed  that  they  have  considered  the  mines  of 
Colville  and  vicinity  the  richest  of  any  of  which  they  have  had  knowledge 
north  of  the  lower  Columbia  river. 

''Events  have  recently  occurred  which  will  soon  lead  to  a  thorough  explo- 
ration of  all  that  vast  extent  of  wild  country,  and  a  complete  prospecting  of  it 
in  reference  to  its  mining  qualities.  Some  have  already  been  referred  to.  The 
settlement  of  the  Utah  troubles  has  led  to  the  policy  of  establishing  stations, 
of  troops  through  Uie  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  lines  of  travel 
to  Cali/omia  and  Oregon,  and  we  have  reason  for  believing  that  at  least  one 
reffiment  will  be  advanced  from  that  territory  into  Oregon.  This  will  make 
ftm  more  effective  and  serviceable  the  troops  already  concentrated  there.  Of 
these,  seven  hundred,  under  command  of  Col.  Wright,  are  to  leave  Fort  Walla- 
Walla  on  the  first  of  August,  to  proceed  northwanl  through  the  Spokan  eoui- 
try  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  punish  and  subdue  the  Indians  who 
defeated  Steptoe,  and  Uiey  will  probably  go  as  far  north  as  the  Colville  coun- 
try, and  establish  a  station  there  for  the  troops,  should  it  be  found  practicable 
to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies.  Three  hunared  other  troops,  under  command 
of  Major  Gamett  are  to  leave  the  Dalles  on  the  fifteenth  or  August,  to  march 
northward  through  the  Simooe  and  Natchez  oountry  lying  east  of  the  Caseade 
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iimg«.  It  was  there  tbat  the  company  of  miners  were  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  driven  baek  with  the  lose  of  several  of  their  number,  but  not  before  they 
had  satisfied  themselves^  by  prospecting  all  the  way  along  their  journey,  that 
the  country  is  rich  in  sold  deposits.  So  certain  of  tnis  were  they  that  it  is  re* 
ported  that  many  of  them— 'tliose  who  had  the  means  still  left  for  a  new  fit- 
<rat — determined  at  ooce  to  organize  a  new  expedition  strong  enough  to  whip 
the  Indians,  and  take  and  hold  the  country  for  mining  purposes.  With  threa 
hundred  troops  as  a  nucleus,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  this 
•ttempt 

**  Thus  the  country  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Natchez  pass,  and  thence  to  the 
49th  parallel,  will  soon  be  held  by  bodies  of  troops  and  armed  miners,  which 
will  at  once  open  this  portion  of  the  Columbia  river  valley  to  the  enterprise  of 
our  people,  and  its  AiU  development  will  soon  be  rendered  certain ;  for,  m  addi* 
Hon  to  the  means  of  access  from  the  Columbia  river,  the  Natchez  and  Snoqua- 
lame  passes  through  the  Cascade  mountains  give  an  easy  approach,  with  only 
eighty  miles  of  travel  from  Seattle  or  Steilacoom,  on  Pnget  Sound.  Through 
these  passes  the  Indians  make  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  Sound,  by  thoua> 
cndS)  on  their  fishing  and  trading  excursions.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  diffi- 
oolty  in  supplying  any  number  of  troops  and  miners  to  the  east  of  the  Cascades 
with  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  support  and  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. 

''Hie  avowed  discovery  of  gold  by  the  miners  above  referred  to  need  not  be 
surprising,  for  it  has  been  known  for  four  years  to  exist  throughout  the  countiy 
to  the  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Natchez  ^Pass 
Borthward  to  Colville  and  extreme  boundary  of  Washmgton  Territory.  The 
exploring  and  surveying  expedition  of  Gov.  Stevens  proved  this.  Members  of 
his  party  prospected  on  all  the  streams,  and  found  gold  wherever  they  went. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  eood  reason  to  believe  that  a  comparatively 
new  field  for  enterprise  is  about  to  be  opened,  with  certainly  great  cnances  for 
very  fortunate  results.  This  whole  section,  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  four  or 
^Yt  hundred  miles  in  extent,  north  and  south,  and  two  or  three  hundred  in 
breadth,  has  many  natural  advantages  to  invite  settlement,  and  can  be  traveled 
eleven  months  in  the  year  with  safety  and  comfort,  should  the  Indians  be 
quieted,  from  the  Columoia  river  to  the  British  line,  and  even  to  the  upper  waters 
m  Thompson  river  and  Shushwap  lake,  with  abundant  wate^  and  forage  all  tJie 
▼Ay. 

"Of  course  nothing  but  experiment,  thorough  and  persevering  enterprise, 
Mn  fully  decide  the  richness  of  the  mines  and  the  value  of  that  country  as  an 
agricultural  and  grazing  one.  But  if  they  prove  satisfactory,  upon  which  sup- 
position of  course  all  calculations  of  future  prosperity  are  based,  one  of  the 
linest  fields  for  enterprise  and  industry  will  soon  be  opened  there.  It  is  well  to 
look  upon  the  hopeful  side  of  all  things,  and  especially  when  the  indications 
of  good  are  so  plentifal  Unless  we  are  too  sanguine,  it  will  be  seen  before  a 
year  passes  that  recent  troubles  and*  misfortimes  have  been  means  only  of  a 
oright  dawn  and  glorious  day." 

U.— A  COMFORTABLE  BSTABLISHMENT. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Independent  thus  describee  the  domain  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth: 

''Tlie  domain  of  the  Difke  of  Devonshire  would  cover  one  of  our  largest 
eoundes.  The  park  immediately  surrounding  the  palace  is  eleven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,  ana  contains  three  thousand  acres.  The  principal  garden  for  vege- 
tables, fruits,  green-houses,  etc,  is  twenty-five  acres.  There  are  thirty  green- 
hous^  each  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  long.  We  went  into  three  or  four 
oontaining  nothing  but  pineapples,  ripe;  others  contained  nothing  but  melons 
and  cucumbers.  One  peach  tree  on  the  gloss  wall  measures  fifty-one  feet  in 
width  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  bears  one  thousand  peaches.  It  is  the  largest 
in  the  world.  The  grape  houses,  five  or  six  in  all,  are  six  hundred  feet  lon«^, 
and  9uch  grapes!  We  saw  pineapples  weighing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  each. 
One  green-house  had  only  ^s,  another  only  mushrooms.  But  what  shall  be 
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Baid  of  thd  great  conseryatory  filled  irith  every  rarietT  of  tropical  plantaf  It 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  is  one  hundred 
feet  high,  of  oval  shape,  and  cost  f  600,000.  It  is  heated  by  stekmi  and  hot 
water  pipes,  which  in  all  are  six  miles  in  length.  The  apparatus  consumes  six 
hundred  tons  of  coal  in  a  year.  We  saw  banana  trees  twenty  feet  high, 
with  clusters  of  fruit,  sugar-canes,  coffee  trees,  bamboos,  and  in  short  every 
tropical  plant  that  can  be  named.  Several  of  the  palm  trees  are  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high.  The  smoke  of  the  immense  fire  undemeaih  is  carried  in  pipes 
under  ground  to  an  outlet  in  the  woods.  The  coal  is  brought  in  a  tunn^  six 
hundred  yards  under  ground.  One  fountain  throws  a  jet  of  water  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feef 

16.—WESTERK  LANDS. 

Ijt  the  produce  of  the  West  constitutes  its  means  of  paying  for  goodi^  tkere 
seems,  in  some  quarters^  at  least,  to  be  hope  for  a  large  business.  Chicago  is 
the  port  of  the  West,  if  not  the  Continent,  in  respect  of  grain.  From  a  doien 
avenues  converging  upon  her  docks,  grain  pours  in  far  above  any  former  degrea 
of  magnitude.  The  Tow  prices  do  not  seem  to  retard  sales,  but  the  railroads 
from  all  quarters  come  freighted  with  produee  that  can  be  sold  cheaper  than 
the  yield  of  any  other  lands.    The  receipts  since  January  are  as  follows: 

Receipts  at  Chicago,  January  1  to  June  15. 

. 1867 »         . ^1868 . 

Bosbela.                lYslne.  Bnstaels.                 Talue. 

Wheat 1,522,219        $1,607,942  8,470,572        $2,080,221 

Flour. 87,047              478,968  182,210              698,460 

Com 2,274,887          1,886,008  1,626,696              714,786 

Oats 482,992              219,011  727,674              196,187 

Total 4,817,146        $8,691,924        6,007,061        $8,689,604 

The  receipts  of  com  are  less,  but  the  aggregate  shows  a  value  of  over 
$3,600,000  exported  in  grain  from  Chicago  in  five  months.  This  aff<^ds  evidence 
Uiat  some  payments  are  being  made  for  good%  and  may  also  indicate  that,  in 
view  of  the  very  slack  state  of  the  business  this  spring,  the  West  may  become  a 
creditor  to  the  East,  and  that  the  fall  may  witness  not  only  a  current  of  mone^ 
sent  West  to  pay  for  new  crops,  but  to  discharge  balances  for  old  ones.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  active  an  export  business  is  kept  up  in  spite  of  the  wretehed 
condition  of  the  roads  that  the  late  severe  rains  must  have  occasioned.  In  this 
fact,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  practical  benefits  which  railroads  produce  to 
whole  sections  of  the  country,  ana  we  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  means  by  which 
the  most  important  of  those  works  have  been  built,  vix.,  by  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lands.  There  is  now  being  made  an  effort  to  procure  a  law  making  tb« 
public  lands  free  to  all  settlers.  "Diis  project  has  been  agitated  for  many  years 
by  persons  who  should  know  better.  If  the  project  had  been  adopted  when  first 
proposed,  not  only  would  the  railroads  not  have  been  built,  out  the  States 
themselves  would  not  have  been  settled.  We  have^  on  a  former occadon,  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  11,000,000  acres  of  land  which  the  Grovemment 
held  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  at  the  time  the  grant  of  lands  in 
and  of  that  work  was  made,  had  been  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  in  the  market^ 
open  all  the  time  to  settlers  free  of  money — that  is  to  say,  settlers  could  talse 
land  and  hold  it  under  preemption  rights  for  years  without  making  any  pay- 
ment No  one  could  be  found  that  would  have  the  land%  but  persons  now  pay 
$10  a  $20  per  acre  regularly  for  land  they  would  not  then  touch  for  nothing. 
Why!  because  the  railroad,  by  making  them  accessible  to  market,  has  ma& 
them  desirable,  and  this  never  could  have  been  done  had  the  lands  been  freei 

The  settlement  of  all  the  Western  States  has  been  by  means  of  speculation  in 
lands,  and  all  the  fortunes  in  the  West  have  been  made  by  persons  who  have 
been  attracted  there  by  the  land.  Had  there  been  no  value  in  the  land  beyond 
what  the  settler's  labor  could  extract  from  it,  neither  Cincinnati  nor  any  other 
Western  city  would  have  been  built  in  the  present  century,  and  the  free  State» 
would  have  been  in  the  minority. — IT.  &  EtonomufL 
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16.— THE  RUSH  TO  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 

KoT  only  the  business,  but  the  accretions  to  the  population  of  our  great 
^ties,  depend  much  upon  the  country.  Thousands  annually  swell  the  tide  of 
metropolitan  life,  who  seem  to  prefer,  amid  its  excitements,  even  a  precarious 
flobsistence  to  a  quiet  independence  from  rural  employments.  Crowds  possess 
for  them  a  species  of  fiascination.  The  ceaseless  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  great 
ways  of  humanity,  thrusting  fortune  on  one  and  desolating  the  hopes  of  another, 
presenting  eyery  yariety  of  character  and  constant  noyelty  oi  incident,  like 
the  influence  of  the  chafing  sea  upon  the  mariner,  causes  the  pulse  to  beat  with 
throbe,  and  the  heart  to  swell  with  pleasures  inexperienced  in  their  rustio 
homes;  and  the  toils  and  temptations,  the  yicssitudes  and  yices,  the  solitariness 
and  the  self-denials,  the  discomforts  and  the  diseases,  incident  to  their  new  ca> 
reer  of  city  life,  seem  eyen  more  than  compensated  by  the  gratification  of  that 
ambitious  spirit  of  the  young  of  the  present  day,  to  whom  adyenture  is  a  pas- 
aion  and  restlessness  a  habit. 

But  this  tendency  to  rush  to  the  great  centres  of  population  is  a  yery  serious 
eriL  Fields,  soliciting  by  their  fertility  the  hand  of  cultiyation  to  deck  them 
with  golden  haryests,  oy  this  constant  drun  from  the  country,  are  lefb  to  lie 
ontilled,  while,  in  the  oyercrowded  professions,  trades,  and  eyen  mental  occu- 
pations of  the  city,  youth  often  ripens  into  manhood,  and  manhood  declines  into 
age  with  hopes  unrealized  and  sinews  and  muscles  unstrung,  fortunate  indeed  if 
the  seductions  of  yice  haye  not  added  criminality  to  the  record  of  a  useless  life. 

Great  cities  are  beginning  to  be  plague-centres  in  the  social  system.  Debas* 
ing  pleasures  there  haye  temples  oyercrowded  with  deyotees ;  deprayity  finds 
oordial  fellowship ;  and  eyen  yagrancy  and  crime  haye  their  haunts,  in  which 
the  one  brings  no  blush  of  shame  and  the  other  no  word  of  reproach.  The 
wrecks  of  manhood,  the  floating  driftwood  of  society,  are  caught  m  the  circling 
eddies  of  human  life  in  our  great  cities,  and,  as  filth  generates  a  pestilence,  so 
this  congregation  of  all  that  is  offensiye  to  yirtue  corrupts  the  morality  of  so- 
ciety. While  the  influence  they  exert  for  good,  as  the  centres  of  trade,  of 
wealth  and  of  intelligence,  increases,  their  power  for  eyil  also  grows.  As  they 
plume  the  wines  of  enterprise,  or  propel  the  wheels  of  progress,  they  also 
scatter  the  seeds  of  luxury  and  demoralization.  If  the  reins  of  goyemment  are 
permitted  to  hang  loosely,  if  gigantic  measures  be  not  adopted  to  enlighten 
the  rapidly  increasing  thousands  and  to  disinfect  the  seething  pools  of  moral 

Solution,  eyen  the  country  will  at  length  come  to  feel  their  deadly  influence, 
aris  has  grown  yirtually  to  be  France,  and  other  commercial  centres  are  fast 
aoquring  a  similar  position  in  regard  to  other  rural  districts. 

Cannot  this  eaffcr  rush  of  population  from  the  country  to  our  great  cities  be 
penally  arrested  f  Is  no  plan  possible  to  satisfy  the  praiseworthy  aspirations, 
the  restless  yearnings  of  tne  younff  men  of  tiie  country  for  something  better 
than  the  dull  routine  of  mere  phyacal  toil,  with  the  same  unyarying  face  of 
nature  eyer  before  them,  and  no  motiye  to  stir  industry  but  necessary  wants, 
and  no  modes  of  action  but  those  that  buried  generations  haye  followed  before 
them! 

There  are  charms  in  uncultiyated  nature  herself  if  the  eye  were  unsealed  to 
peroeiye  them,  that  cannot  fail  to  enchant  and  chain  him  who  has  learned  to 
commune  with  her  to  her  fields,  her  yalleys,  her  mountains,  and  her  streams. 
Her  woods  are  full  of  music ;  her  fields  exhale  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand 
modest  flowers ;  her  waters  eyer  glitter  witib  the  changing  pictures  of  the  skies ; 
and  eyen  when  darkness  mantles  the  earth, 


" ^An  airy  multitude 

Of  little  echoes,  all  unheard  by  day. 
Faintly  repeat,  till  morning,  after  her. 
The  story  of  her  endless  going  forth.** 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  nature  should  be  culUyated  amonff  the 
youth  of  the  country.  A  taste  for  inquiry  in  eyery  department  of  natural  his- 
tory should  be  carefully  nurtured.  Our  country  presents  a  rich  and  almost 
unexplored  field,  and  honors  are  to  be  gained  as  well  as  pleasures  enjoyed  in 
thoughtful  inyestigation  and  acute  obseryation. 
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Our  country  homesteads  sbould  exhibit  new  evidences  of  increasing  beaoty, 
instead  of  cheerless  neglect.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  beantiftil, 
and,  perhaps,  less  to  mere  utility.  Who,  in  passing  through  the  country,  hat 
not  often  found  the  dwelling  of  a  thriving  agriculturist  the  most  unsightly,  and 
even  the  most  uncomfortable  building  on  the  premises!  Who  has  not  left  hk 
good  taste  shocked  with  the  barbarism  that  had  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
tree  and  shrub,  and  had  not  even  adorned  the  grounds  with  gardens  or  partama 
of  flowers! 

There  is  more  in  a  devotion  to  the  beautiful  than  is  generally  suppoeed.  A 
homestead  that  harmonises  and  improves  the  woodland  among  which  it  standi 
ornamented  in  keeping  with  the  scenery,  spacious  enough  for  all  wanta^  with 
swaying  boughs  above  and  birds  twittering  among  the  branches^  will  work 
wonders  in  awakening  a  love  of  the  country,  and  in  cultivating  manly  aaat»> 
mentu    As  Shakspeare  happily  says: 

"  Tbere*8  nothing  111  ean  dwell  In  soeh  a  temple ; 
If  the  ill  iplrit  have  so  Ihtr  an  house 
Good  things  wlU  strive  to  dweU  in  it." 

Cultivate,  then,  to  a  higher  degree,  the  taste  of  the  young  of  the  covatrT; 
teach  them  that  a  life  is  too  short  to  fathom  the  history  of  the  minutest  of  God's 
animate  works  before  them ;  make  it  felt  that  even  agriculture  is  a  seienea^ 
though  yet  scarcely  developed,  and  that  new  forces  of  production  nuiy  be  stinui- 
lated,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  be  discovered  by  a  study  of  nature's  laws ;  and 
that  restless  spirit,  which  now  drives  so  many  m>m  the  country  to  -swell  the 
human  tide  in  our  cities,  will  find  occupation  that  will  produce  rest  Let  tb« 
dwellers  in  the  country  increase  their  social  intercourse,  and  give  more  attentMm 
to  country  pleasures ;  and  an  attachment  to  the  place  in  wluch  the  enjoymentB 
of  youth  were  felt  will  consecrate  it  as  hallowed  ground  through  all  fotoie 
time. 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANT. 


Report  and  Evidence  in  the  Impeach- 
ment Case  of  Judge  WatrouSy  of  Texas : 

Here  is  a  volume  of  some  fourteen 
hundred  pages,  which  reaches  our  edi- 
torial desk,  embracing  the  action  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  Congress  in  re- 
lation to  certain  grave  charges  institu- 
ted against  the  Hon.  John  Watrons, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Texas.  The  case  is  somewhat 
new  in  our  legislative  annals,  and  has 
oeoupied  the  almost  exclusive  attention 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  during  two 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; in  the  first  of  which,  a  unanimous 
report^  sustained  by  nearly  nine  hun< 
dred  pages  of  printed  documentary  evi- 
dence, recommended  the  impeachment 
of  that  functionary;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  Committee  are  equally  divided — 
the  names  of  tlie  Hon.  lilies  Taylor,'  of 
Louisiana;  Hon.  Henry  Chapman,  of 
Pennsylvania;    Hon.   Charles  Billing 


bursty  of  Wisconsin ;  and  the  Hon.  Oeow 
S.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  standing  tm- 
qualifiedly  in  favor  of  impeachment; 
and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
which  is  apparent  upon  the  record,  that 
the  credibihty  of  the  witnesses,  in  favor 
of  the  accused,  was  not  allowed  to  ba 
attacked. 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  taken 
any  notice  of  this  investigation,  im- 
portant as  are  its  general  bearinesnpon 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  but  for 
the  active  and  prominent  connection 
sustained  in  it  b;^  our  immediate  repre- 
sentative and  friend,  the  Hon.  lulee 
Taylor,  of  Louieiana,  than  whom  there 
is  not  to  be  found  a  more  just^  acute, 
able,  and  dignified  jurist  in  either 
i>ranch  of  Congre^,  whom  we  would 
protect  from  the  I'ecent  sweeping  strie- 
tures  of  an  editorial,  which,  much  to 
our  surprise,  appeared  in  the  oolunuw 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  being 
quite  at  variance  with  the  usual  eouiae 
of  that  cxcillent  Journal  In  this 
article  it  iseuid: 
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^Am  fktrget  affMfIng  the  oharaeter  of  a 
SvAfM  are  always  mre  in  their  nature,  and, 
WhMher  well  or  ill-Tbnnded,  tend  to  impair  the 
popolar  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
Judicial  trfbnnalB,  we  think  it  is  to  be  greatiy 
rei^etted  that  they  ghonld  be  preferred  on  dr- 
cnmstaneee  so  slight  or  on  evidence  to  con- 
Jectoral  as  that  which  appears  to  bare  formed 
the  only  basis  on  whtoh  the  Jadieiary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  was  called  to  aciln  rela- 
floo  to  Judge  Watbous.** 

Now  it  IB  neoeasary  to  take  iusat 
with  the  Intelligencer,  both  in  regard 
to  the  Btatos  of  the  Judiciary  as  effected 
by  the  ohaaoes  of  impeachment^  and  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  ehargee  and  evidences  as  discloeed 
10  this  particular  case,  and  in  doing 
this,  we  have  only  to  make  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  matters  disclosed  in 
the  Tolume  before  us. 

It  must  be  premised  that,  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Government^  the  moral  integrity 
of  the  Judiciary  is  a  primary  object  of 
regard.  Public  sentiment  demands  that 
the  Judidal  power  of  the  country 
rfiould  be  reposed  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  character  and  moral  principle ;  and 
iM>thing  is  more  repulsiTe,  as  well  to  the 
opinions  of  our  people  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions,  than  a  dishonest 
^dge.  It  must  therefore  follow,  that 
Congress,  out  of  tenderness  for  the 
rights  of  citizens,  should  give  eyery 
fS»cility  to  the  process  of  impeachment ; 
and  where  a  Federal  Judge  is  brought 
before  the  House  on  charges.sustained 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  cTidence,  or 
even  by  a  general  public  opinion, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  courts  it 
is  the  duty  of  that  body  to  put  him  at 
onee  upon  his  trial,  in  the  only  mode 
known  to  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Watrous  presents  the  first  in- 
fltenee  in  the  history  of  the  oountry  of 
proceedings  instituted  to  impeach  a 
Federal  Judge  for  corruption  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties.    He  is 


liution  of  his  office  to  prirate  specula- 
tions and  gain,**  and  of  **  complicity  in 
the  use  or  procurement  as  eviaence  of  a 
forged  document**  The  charges  against 
him  have  been  approved  on  several 
preliminary  inquiries,  and  are  said  to  be 
instained  oy  a  large  public  opinion  in 
Texas.  The  case,  too,  is  one  not  ol 
to-day,  but  of  long  standing  and  noto- 
riety, having  been  acted  upon  there 
several  times  by  the  State  legislature 
of  Texas,  who,  as  early  as  1848,  request- 
ed the  Msignation  of  the  Judges  ana  has 


since  then  been  repeatedly  presented 
to  the  attention  of  Congress;  and  at  the 
last  session,  the  four  members  of  the 
Committee  above  referred  to,  in  their 
report^  unite  in  accusing  him  of  "  specu- 
lating in  immense  tracts  of  land  situated 
within  his  judicial  district,  the  titles  to 
which  he  knew  were  in  dispute ;"  of 
*'  allowing  his  court  to  be  used  as  an 
agent  to  aid  himself  and  parties  in 
speculation  in  lands;"  of  '* sitting  as 
Judge  on  the  trial  of  cases  where  he 
was  personally  interested  in  questions 
involved;"  of  *' participating  in  the  im- 
proper procurement  of  testimony  to 
advance  nis  own  and  partners  interest;** 
and  of  committing  a  series  of  "oppre*- 
sions"  on  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  who 
had  an  important  suit  in  his  court 

Say  we  then  not  correctly,  and  ought 
not  the  Intelligencer,  on  a  review  of  its 
opinions,  to  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  country,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ease,  due  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  due  to  the  memorialists  who  ao- 
cuse  him,  to  the  honor  and  useftilness 
of  the  Judge  himself,  if  the  subject  of  a 
conspiracy,  as  is  alleged  by  his  friends, 
that  the  charges  asainst  him  shoydd  be 
speedily  heaM  and  determined  in  the 
only  forum  which  is  adequate  to  the 
vindication  of  justice  in  offences  of  thia 
kind,  or  of  the  purity  of  the  iudicial 
ermine — the  Senate  of  the  United  Statet  t 
Were  we  a  personal  friend  of  Judge 
Watrous,  and  not  as  at  present  an 
entire  stranger,  we  would  urge  upon 
him,  by  every  consideration,  to  in- 
sist, as  a  matter  of  highest  rights  upon 
this  hearing  and  determination,  ana  to 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  In  the 
army,  where  punctilious  honoris  known 
to  reign,  the  mere  breath  of  suspicion 
is  sufficient  to  excite  the  keenest  sensi- 
bilities of  the  accused,  who  at  once,  and 
without  waiting  for  specifications,  re- 
pairs to  headquarters  and  demands  the 
purgation  of  a  court-martial.  Can  the 
nonor  of  the  military  be  nicer  and  more 
sensitive  than  that  of  the  Judiciary! 
Let  us  hope  not;  and  that  what  is 
stated  in  the  annexed  extract  from  one 
of  our  exchanges,  will  not  prove  in  the 
result  to  be  true.  Says  the  Lexington 
Kentucky  Statesman : 

**In  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jeflterson, 
and  but  recently  pabliahed,  we  find  he  says 
that  the  United  States  Jiidffos  *are  beyond  re- 
sponsibility, impeachment  being  found  in  prao> 
tioe  a  mere  scarecrow.*  The  result  of  all  at- 
tempts to  impeach  Federal  Judges,  and  partlo- 
nlarly  the  procrastination  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Watrous,  of  Texas,  prove  that  this  bold  t — 
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tton  is  bnt  too  Une.  It  seemi  almost  Immft- 
terUI  what  the  character  of  the  offence  may 
be,  nothing  leas  than  the  expenditure  of  the 
fortune  ana  years  of  time  of  the  injured  party 
will  sofflce  to  attract  eren  the  attention  or  Gon- 


We  coDclade  our  rather  extended, 
bot  not  nnduly  bo»  notice  of  this  case, 
with  a  summary  of  the  positions  as- 
sumed, and  the  proposed  grounds  of 
indictment  of  the  Judge  as  disclosed  in 
the  volume  before  us,  and  in  the  Tarious 
memorials  which  haye  been  presented, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  consideration 
of  0>ngress: 

1st  That  under  the  Republic  he  became 
ocncemed  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  title  to  a  Salt 
Lake,  (the  Sal  del  Key,)  which  was  resenred 
to  the  Government  by  the  law  which  he  has 
persisted  in  since  his  coming  upon  the  bench, 
and  for  which  he  permitted  suit  to  be  brought 
In  his  own  court. 

2d.  That  he  gave  written  opinions,  both 
before  and  since  his  Judicial  career  begun,  to 
the  effect,  that  titles  beffun  and  completed  alter 
the  closing  of  the  land  <^oe  In  Texas,  and 
which  are  notorioudv  void  are  Talid.  and 
thereby  enabled  extenslTe  and  profitable  frauds 
to  be  perpetrated. 

8d.  That  In  Tlolatlon  of  a  law,  imposing  a 
fine  and  other  punishment  for  such  conduct,  he 
has  been  both  directly  and  indirectlr  concern- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  scToral  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  forged  and  flraudulent  land  eertifloates, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  and  has  attempted 
to  hare  them  validated  by  made  up  suits 
brought  in  his  own  court,  in  which,  had  he 
succeeded,  a  cost  would  have  enured  to  Texas 
cfmore  than  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  domain ! 

4tii.  That,  he  has  combined  with  other  per^ 
sons,  residing  l>oth  in  and  out  of  Texas,  and 
has  acquired  secretly  an  Interest  In  an  eleven 
league  tract  of  land,  upon  which  suit  was  sub- 
sequently brought  in  bis  own  court,  and  that 
XI  the  discovery  of  his  Interest  several  years 
wards,  he  changed  the  venue  of  that  suit 
to  New  Orleans,  ana  then,  before  it  was  tried, 
decided  in  fovor  of  another  eleven  league  grant 
which  was  embraced  in  the  same  concession, 
and  claimed  under  the  same  forged  power  of 
attorney  by  which  the  grant  he  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  combination  with  him,  asserted 

5th.  That  he  has  usurped  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Oavazas  case,  and  has  combined  with  oertain 
parties,  who  conspired  to  defraud  a  party  out 
of  his  interests  in  the  town  of  Brownsville,  and 
not  only  oppressed  him  as  fkr  as  possible  while 
the  case  was  in  his  court,  but  suooessAiUy  de- 
feated his  subsequent  and  proper  attempts  to 
Obt^n  redress  by  appeal. 

0th.  That  in  a  certain  case,  he  ordered  the  ar- 
Rst  of  the  perKHi  and  sequestration  of  the  de- 
fendant's property  upon  an  alleged  conUimpty 
from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal  except  to 
Oongress,  a  coarse  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  the  B4th  Congress,  denounced  as  "  Ir^ 
regular,  unjust,  and  illegal,  oppressive,  and  ty- 
rannical '^  and  a  moiety  of  the  same  Ck>mmittee 
In  the  d5th  Ck>ngres8,  after  a  new  and  most 
thorough  re-examination,  considered  to  be 
**  unauthorized  by  law  and  intended  to  be 
▼exatlous  and  oppressive,"  the  other  moiety 
admitting  that  for  oertain  reasons  they  had 
not  been  **  disposed  to  inquire  into  its  merits 
with  care.** 


Fbom  Florida^  Prof:  Steaokratli  wnUs 
again: 

**  The  town  of  Quincy  was  laid  out  in 
1826  by  Dr.  D.  L.  White,  now  a  r«8i- 
denty  about  four  miles  from  the  coiu^ 
house.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
schools^  and  also  for  the  enjoyment  of 
health.  Northern  invalids  have  choaen 
it  in  preference  to  a  more  exposed  rito- 
ation  on  the  coast  Its  distance  firacn 
the  capital  is  about  twenty-two  mile^ 
and  about  forty  miles  from  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  St  Marks  is  its  shipping  pointy 
although  it-has  access  to  Apalacniool« 
by  the  Apalachicola  river,  wnich  is  di»> 
tant  only  twenty  miles.  The  streete 
are  laid  out  at  rieht•angle^  and  the 
main  streets  are  aU  eighty  feet  wida 
The  population  is  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  The  public  buildings 
consist  of  a  Court-house,  Market-honas, 
Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  the  Academy  premisee^  and 
Masonic  Hall.  The  Court-houss  is  a 
commodious  and  neat  edifice  with  wings 
which  contain  fire-proof  walls  for  toe 
preservation  of  the  records  of  the  court 
The  business  here  is  now  limitsd, 
though  formerly  it  was  very  large; 
upon  which  there  are  nine  resident 
lawyers  of  fair  reputation  dependent 
There  are  also  six  reputable  phydciani^ 
whose  practice  extends  throognout  the 
county  and  adjacent  country.  Gadsden 
county  is  the  principal  tobacco  regioo 
of  the  State.  Large  quantities  of  the 
le.af-tobaoco,  for  wrapping  cigar^  are 
made  in  this  county  to  the  amount  of 
from  $200,000  to  $300,000  i>er  year. 
Most  of  this  tobacco  is  principally 
sold  in  the  town  of  Quincy  to  the  agents 
of  the  Gherman  houses  who  congregnts 
here  for  thepurchase  directly  from  the 
planters.  Tnis  staple  being  sold  for 
*  cdsA,'  brings  in  a  large  amount  of  ready 
money  before  the  cotton  crops  can  be 
made  available.  The  cultivation  of  this 
article  has  exerted  a  fine  moral  influ- 
ence upon  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
from  the  fact,  that  needing  but  little 
capital,  it  has  stimulated  thmr  ambition 
to  accumulate  and  render  themselvee 
respectable.  In  other  countries  ehildrsn 
are  considered  an  incumbrance  to  the 

CT  man,  but  here  they  constitute  the 
is  of  his  fortune,  which  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  many  livine  examples 
throughout  the  country.  Many  men, 
who  could  scarcely  make  a  living  for 
their  families  in  1880,  when  the  culture 
of  the  Florida  leaf-tobacoo  was  iiito»- 
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^oeedbytbree  Virginia  gentlemeii,  Jot. 
Smith,  Wm.  S.  Oupen,  and  Harris  T. 
Wyatt^  are  now  men  of  large  wealth. 
Beades  this  tobacco,  Gadsden  county 

{>roduces  a  large  qnantity  of  both  the 
ong  and  short  staple  cottons,  which 
sastains  a  large  mercantile  business, 
oondncted  by  about  a  dozen  establish- 
ments. The  planters  are  making  gene- 
rally as  much  sugar  and  syrups  as  are 
necessary  Ibr  domestic  consumption. 

'*  The  town  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  surrounded  by  numerous  hills, 
of  which  I  had  an  experience  to-day 
again,  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  an 
up-country  village. 

**  An  arrangement  has  just  been  made 
by  which  the  Pensacola  and  Georgia 
railroad  is  to  be  extended  to  this  town 
on  its  way  westward,  which  will  facili- 
tate and  advance  the  business  prospects 
of  the  place.  This  is  also  the  point  at 
which  it  is  contemplated  to  form  a  con 
nection  with  Albany,  in  Georgia,  the 

£  resent  terminus  of  the  road  from 
[aeon.  If  the  present  scheme  of  in- 
ternal improvements  is  carried  out, 
Quincy  wul  be  the  point  for  the  ionc- 
tion  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida  railroad 
oonnections. 

<* There  are  also  two  hotels,  'the 
Quiney  Iloute,*  kept  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Paul, 
A  most  gentlemanly  landlord  and  host, 
who  caters  well  for  the  numerous  guests 
who  patronize  him,  and  whom  lean 
^eerfuUy  recommend  to  all  wayfarers. 
The  other  house  is  kept  by  Major 
Nathan,  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a  kind  and  accommodating  host" 

Ths  article  which  we  published  in 
our  September  number,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Shaffner  on  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph, afforded  some  amusement  to  the 
press^  which  was  just  at  that  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  highest  jubilation  over 
the  successful  laying  and  working  of 
the  cable,  which  Mr.  Sbalfner  deemed 
to  be  impracticable.  Events  have, 
however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  shown  the 

general  accuracy  of  his  views,  and  Mr. 
haffner  may  now  hold  up  his  head  as 
one,  who,  if  he  did  not  **  prophecy 
smooth  things,"  is  not  the  less  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  seer.  But  shall  we  give 
up  on  this  account  the  idea  of  a  Euro- 
pean telegraph  f  By  no  means ;  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day.  Kow  is  the 
time  Mr.  Shaffner.  If  we  cannot  cross 
the  Atlantic,  we  can  at  least  reach 
Isnden  «nd  Constantinople  through 


our  Western  possessions,  British  Amer- 
ica and  the  Dominions  of  the  Czar. 
The  project  is  vast,  without  doubt,  but 
the  age  is  prepared  for  it,  and  this  is 
the  accepted  time  to  strike. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  the  length 
to  which  our  discussions  necessarily  ex- 
tend upon  the  subject  of  the  Africans 
slave  feet  and  ilawe-trade.  In  spite  of 
all  that  is  said  to  the  eontrary,  the 
public  continues  to  regard  it,  practi- 
cable or  not,  with  the  greatest  interest^ 
and  we  cannot  altogether  check  our 
contributors. 

But  after  all,  why  should  we  not  dis- 
cuss it  fully  in  our  pages  f  Will  it  em- 
bitter our  Northern  allies!  What  say 
our  friends  now  to  these  allies  ?  Hat 
the  precious  "English bill"  saved  to 
us  Kansas,  and  made  a  harmoniout 
unit  of  the  North  in  our  favor,  as  wat 
predicted  by  so  many  of  us  last  Spring, 
when  we  were  rejoicing  over  our  great 
stroke  of  policy  and  denouncing  th« 
treachery  (!)  of  Douglas !  Now  that 
the  news  has  fiilly  come  in  from  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  our  last 
Northern  stay,  what  think  we  of  th« 
signs  of  the  times !  Is  Republicunism 
cold  and  in  its  grave,  and  are  all  the 
rights  of  the  South  secured  and  guaran- 
teed beyond  peradventure ! 

Tux  London  CSorrespondent  «f  th« 
National  Intelligencer  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  summary  of  the  pro- 
gress of  English  Newspapebs: 

Nearly  sixteen  hundred  years  of  our 
Christian  era  had  elapsed  before  a  sin- 
gle newspaper  had  appeared  in  Europe; 
and  the  nrst  newspaper  was  published 
in  England  in  1619,  by  N.  Newberry 
in  London.  It  was  iaf>ued  weekly,  and 
called  "NewM  out  of  UdUindt''  a  titl« 
which  was  very  significant  of  the  period 
of  its  publication.  Before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  regular  weekly  new^ 
paper  published  in  Ix>ndon,  which  wat 
in  1622,  and  called  ''The  News  of  the 
Preeent  Week"  great  families  residing 
in  the  country  paid  correspondents  in 
London  for  transmitting  to  them  th« 
London  news  every  week.  Mr.  Whiti^ 
ker,  in  his  History  of  Cruven^  states 
that  Lord  Clifford  paid  '*  Capt  Robin- 
son fiv«  pounds  for  writing  letters  of 
news  to  nis  lordship  for  half  a  year." 
A  great  number  of  newspapers  came 
into  existence  during  the  civil  war  in 
the  time  of  Charles  L  and  the  Common- 
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wealth ;  th«y  were  in  small  quarto,  pub- 
lished weekly,  and  bore  quaint  but  signi- 
ficant titles,  such  as  the  **  Parliament 
Kite,*'  the  "Scot's  Dore,"  the  ** Secret 
Owl,"  Ac  Sir  Robert  L'  Estrange  com- 
menced the  London  Gazette  in  1664. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  was  published 
in  London  in  1709 ;  it  was  called  the 
•*  Daily  Courant "  About  this  time  the 
celebrated  Essays,  the  "Tatler,  Spec- 
tator, Guardian,"  Ac,  commenced. 
The  first  number  of  the  "Tatler"  was 
published  in  April,  1709.  "The Pub 
Uc  Adrertiser,"  in  which  the  "Letters 
of  Junius"  appeared,  commenced  in 
1726.  Wilkes's  **  North  Briton"  was 
published  in  1762.  Perhaps  the  very 
earliest  provincial  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  England  was  the  "  Stanford 
Mercury,"  which  commenced  in  1704 
and,  singular  enough,  it  has  been  unin 
terrupt^y  published  since  that  date 
to  the  present  time,  under  the  same  ti- 
tle, ana  in  the  same  town ;  and  the  pro- 
prietorship and  the  management  has 
always  b^n,  and  is  now,  in  the  same 
&mily. 

We  have  stated  that  the  "Daily 
Courant"  was  the  first  daily  paper  pub- 
lished in  London,  (1709.}  There  were 
aighte^i  other  paperspublished  in  Lon- 
don at  that  time  fielding,  the  nov- 
elist, edited  the  "True  Patriot"  in  1745. 
In  1771  Parliament  attempted  to  punish 
two  printers  for  giving  names  in  full 
in  the  debates.  This  practice  has  not 
since  been   interfered   with.     Of  the 

Eeat  London  papers  at  present  pub- 
hed  the  "  Public  Leger'*  commenced 
in  1760,  the ''Morning  Chronicle"  in 
1769,  the  "Morning Post"  in  1772,  the 
**  Morning  Herald"  In  1780,  and  the 
"Times"  in  1788.  The  "Daily  News" 
was  established  in  1846,  and  is  the  only 
new  daily  paper  which  has  stood  its 
ground  since  1798. 

What  heart  will  not  be  touched  to 
the  core  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 
lines  from  a  dying  wife  to  her  husband, 
and  what  eye  could  remain  dry  in 
reading  them.  There  are  those  how 
ever  to  whom  they  will  be  brought 
home  closer  and  nearer;  and,  alas!  with 
what  hopes  and  dreams  and  memories 
that  are  lost  forever.  The  letter  was 
found  between  the  leaves  of  a  favorite 
religious  volume,  and  was  written  be- 
fore the  unsuspecting  ane  had  discover- 


ed the  signs  of  that  fatal  disease  whibk 
every  day  is  making  such  havoc  amoi^ 
the  young,  the  fair,  and  the  lovely  at 
every  hearthstone : 
«*When  thU  shall  reacb  yoor  eye,  dasr 
*  *,  some  day  when  yoa  are  tamiiu^  over 
the  relics  of  the  past.  I  shall  bare  passedaway 
foreyer.  and  the  cold  white  stone  will  be  keep- 
ing its  lonely  watoh  orer  the  Ups  yoa  hare  to 
often  pressed,  and  the  sod  will  be  growtnc 
green  that  shall  hide  foreTor  tiaam  yonr  sl|^ 
the  dost  of  one  who  has  often  nestled  close  to 
your  warm  heart.  For  many  long  and  sleep- 
less nights,  when  all  besides  my  thooghls  w«e 
at  rest,  I  hare  wrestled  with  the  oonaotoasDeaa 
of  approaching  death,  ontil  at  last  It  has  form* 
ed  itself  upon  my  mind ;  and,  althoogh  to  yoa, 
to  others.  It  might  now  seem  bat  the  nerroos 
imagining  of  a  girl,  ret,  dear  ♦  ♦  ♦.  it  la  sol 
Many  weary  hoars  have  I  passed  in  the  eiw 
desTor  to  reeondle  myself  to  leave  yoa,  when 
I  love  so  well,  and  this  bright  world  of  aoa* 
shine  and  beanty :  and  hard  indeed  it  is  «» 
straggle  on  silently  and  alone  with  the  sore 
conyiction  that  I  am  about  to  leave  all  forever 
and  go  down  Into  the  dark  valley!  *BatI 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed/ and  leaning 
on  His  arm,  *  I  fear  no  evil.*  Do  not  blame 
me  for  keeping  even  all  this  ft'om  yoa.  How 
could  I  sofeject  yoa,  of  all  others,  to  sueh  sorrow 
as  I  feel  at  parting,  when  time  will  soon  make 
It  apparent  to  yoa?  I  coold  nave  wished  to 
live  If  only  to  be  at  your  side  when  yoor  time 
shall  eome,  und  pillowing  your  head  apon  my 
breast,  wipe  the  death  damps  from  yoor  brow 
and  usher  your  departea  utirit  into  the 
Maker's  presence,  embalmed  im  woman^ 
noblestprayer.  Bat  it  is  not  to  be,  and  I  sab-> 
mlt  Tours  is  the  prlvilece  of  watAhiC» 
throagh  long  and  dreary  nights  for  the  spirin 
final  flight,  and  of  transferring  my  slnkine  head 
fh>m  your  breast  to  my  Saviour^  bosom :  And 


'oa  shall  share  my  last  thought,  and  the  last 
it  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  last  fe^ 
ble  kiss  shall  be  yours,  and  even  when  fleah 
and  heart  shall  have  failed  me,  my  eyee  shall 
rest  on  yours  until  glaxed  by  death ;  and  oar 
spirits  shall  hold  one  last  comroonion  onlil 
gently  fladlng  ttom  my  view — the  last  of  earths 
you  shall  mingle  with  the  first  bright  gUmpsas 
of  the  unftuied  glories  of  the  better  world, 
where  partings  are  unknown.  WeHdoIknow 
the  spot,  my  dear  ♦  •  *,  where  you  will  lay 
me ;  often  we  stood  by  the  place,  and  as  wa 
watched  the  mellow  sunset  as  it  glanced  In 
quivering  flashes  throagh  the  leaves,  and 
bamished  the  grassy  mounds  around  us  with 
its  stripes  of  bamished  gold,  each,  perhaps, 
has  thought  that  some  day  one  of  us  woold 
eome  alone,  and  whichever  it  might  be,  yoor 
name  would  be  on  the  stone.  Bat  we  lored 
the  spot,  and  I  know  you  will  love  it  none  the 
less  when  you  see  the  same  quiet  sunset  linger 
and  play  among  the  grass  that  crows  over 
your  Mary's  grave.  I  know  you  wOl  go  thera, 
and  my  spirit  will  be  with  you  then,  and  whi»> 
per  among  the  waving  branches—*  I  am  not 
lost,  bat  gone  befora'^ 

The  French  physicians  are  at  present 
much  interested  in  a  new  treatment  for 
eonaumptMn^  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Churchill,  an  American  physician  in 
Paris.  Dr.  Churchiirs  theory  of  con- 
sumption is^  that  it  is  owing  to  an  ua- 
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due  waste  or  an  insufficient  supply  of 
phoepboruB  in  the  system. 

To  supply  this  want  he  administers 
the  hypophosphates  of  lime  and  soda» 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
daily  in  a  small  quantity  of  sweetened 
water.  In  a  paper  read  by  him  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  he 

give  an  account  of  forty- one  cases 
eated  in  this  way  with  success.  He 
insists  that  the  cure  of  consumption  in 
the  second  and  third  stages  (at  a  period 
eonsequently  when  there  can  oe  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease)  can  be  obtained  in  all  cases 
by  this  treatment^  except  when  the 
existing  lesion  of  the  lungs  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  produce  death.  He  also 
savs  that  these  substances  have  not 
only  a  curative  effect,  but  will  if  used 
wherever  there  exists  a  suspicion  of 
the  disease,  prevent  its  development, 
ani  thus  act  as  a  preservative  with 
regard  to  consumption,  just  as  vaccina- 
tion does  with  regard  to  small-pox. 

8emion$  to  the  ChureheM;  by  Francis 
Wayland.  N.Tork:  Shelden,  Blake- 
man  d(  Co. ;  Boston :  Gk>uld  dt  lin 
coin.     1858. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  em- 
bodying the  religious  feeling  of  one 
who  stands  deservedly  high  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  is  well 
known  particularly  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  by  his  able  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion of  the  Slavery  question,  several 
years  ago,  with  Dr.  Fuller  of  South 
Carolina.  Though  differing  with  us 
upon  that  important  question,  his  views 
were  expressed  with  the  earnestness  of 
a  Christian  and  the  breeding  of  a  gen- 
tleman. We  are  very  much  pleased  to 
have  these  sermons. 

Frcm  Neva  York  to  Delhi,  by  way  of 

Bio  de  Janerio,  Australia,  and  China; 

by  Robert  Minturu,  jr.    New  York 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.     1858. 

This  work  ffrew  out  of  a  six  months 
tour  in  India  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny,  and  was  communicated 
in  a  series  of  private  letters  to  the 
author's  family.  It  is,  of  course,  deeply 
interesting,  and  embraces  admirable  de- 
scriptive and  statistical  chapters  upon 
China,  Australia,  India  generally,  with 
a  full,  just,  and  most  exciting  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  events  connected  with 
the  memorable  struggle  so  recently 
terminated  there. 


EUmenta  of  Natural  Philosophy,  do- 
tigned  for  Academies  <t  High  Schools, 
by  Eltat  Loomis^  LL,  D.,  Professor 
<f  Mathematies  and  Natural  Philoso" 
phy,  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
This  volume  comes  to  us  from  the 
prolific  press  of  the  Harpers,  and  con- 
tains over  three  hundrea  illustrations. 
Pro!  Loomis  is  well  qualified  for  these 
labors,  and  his  works  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  many  of  the  first  Colleges  of  th# 
Union.     Amon^    the    num^r  are  a 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  one  on  Alge- 
bra, and  others  on  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry, Astronomy,  dec,  dec 

History  of  the  Rise^  Progress,  and  Pre* 
sent  Condition  of  the  Bethlehem  Fe- 
male  Seminary,  viih  a  catalogue  of 
its  pupUs,  1785—1858;  by  ifrm.  0. 
BeicheL 

This  is  a  volume,  gorgeously  issued 
and  illustrated  in  the  richest  and  most 
expensive  manner,  by  J.  P.  LippincotI 
dc  Co.,  of  Philadelpnia,  who  kindl^ 
present  us  with  a  copy.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typogra- 
phy which  our  country  has  produced. 
Of  the  many  thousands  who  enjoyed 
the  teachings  of  venerable  Bethlehem, 
in  the  land  of  William  Penn,  there  aoe 
few  we  opine  who  would  be  without 
such  a  precious  record  of  it 

Rational  Cosmology;  or,  the  Eternal 
Principles  and  necessary  Laws  of  th^ 
Universe,  by  Laurens  r,  Hickok,  D. 
D.     1858. 

Another  work  from  the  house  of  Ap- 
pleton dc  Co.  Among  the  several  chap- 
ters are,  "  The  Idea  of  an  absolute  Cre- 
ator," "The  Eternal  Principles  of  the 
Universe,"  "The  necessary  Laws  of  the 
Universe,"  "Cosmology  accords  with 
Moses^"  etc,  etc 

Lord  Montagues  Page — ^An  Historical 
Romance  of  the  Seventeenth   Cen^ 
tury;  by  G.  P.  R.  James.    Philadel- 
phia: Cnilds  <b  Peterson.     1858. 
This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  beet 
of  the  productions  of  the  distinguished 
novelist,  James,   who,  though  still  a 
man  in  middle  life,  has  already  con- 
tributed two  hundred  volumes  to  the 
press.    To   the    regret    of   thousands 
who  knew  and  esteemed  him  when  a 
resident  of  this  country,  Mr.  James  has 
now  returned  to  England,  where  we 
trust  he  will  long  live  to  enjoy  and  in- 
crease his  laurels. 
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Puck. — A  telegraphic  Kpic  for  the 
tjme«,  by  Wm.  C.  Richard* 
A  neat  little  work,  iwo^d  ekg;iiT3tlj 
by  Appleton  <&  Co.,  and  emlraci  ug  a 
▼ery  good  poetical  histor}*  of  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph,  and  eel  <^  brail  n^  the 
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{Irospectns  of  de  Bom's  Vicvicm. 

O.  8.,  VOLm  XXV.— NE\I^  !ii£Rl£9,  VOI*.  I. 

ADAPTKD  PRrMARCLY  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  S1'ATE«  OF  THE  irSU^N. 

finclutitnji  statistics  of  JForeffln  anD  Domrstfc  linirasltj  ano  Cntcnirise. 

PUBLISHED  MO.NTHLY   iN  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  WASHINGTON  CITV. 
'  Terms,  $5  per  annum,  in  adTance* 
OtT-  Pottage  Two  Cents  a  Number*  If  Pi*ci>ald  Qnarterli'. 


NOTiCJi  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  l'OSTMA^TERS. 

To  f<rBacRiBER8.— If  our  fcul>5criber«;uill  follow  a  f«w  plain  ralcd,  accounu  betvrcen  iu  wtt'  be  lar  b«i 
ler  kept  ihan  iorinerly. 

1.  Noie  ihe  ReceipU  on  the  cover,  and-  if  yonr  n»n>e  does  not  appear  in  two  ment)u  after  rMv.mem.  m 
foim  the  oflSce  at  VVa»hioK<on  ol  ihe  fact,  and  how  llie  pa} moot  was  made.  (Notily  theoflSec^  wiim  a 
naml)er  ha«  failed  to  uunie  tu  li;  nd.) 

3.  Remit  wthout  waning  for  agents.    When  yon  pay  an  a;^nt,  be  sure  that  his  crede&liaU  ar«  rtglii. 

3.  If  yon  write  to  the  olGoe.  give  the  name  of  the  otDceto  which  yoor  Re%-iew  i«  sent ;  and  U  vuo  diH-cm 
tinue,  {;ive  the  no'ice  of  ihree  months  which  it  reipii r*'d,  an^/  pay  up  ait  arrearages.  Shoa'd  uuiriiKfi 
aAerwaixU  come  to  hand,  »ee  thni  ihey  are  returned  by  the  next  maU«. 

To  PosTMAHTKRS. — The  moment  a  Review  it  refa»ed  at  yonru)fHce,  give  notice  as  the  law  .'eqaliM.  or 
return  the  ouniWr  with  explanations.    Tlii<i  is  earnestly  ref|ue4>(ed  from  all. 

f,^*Onr  travelling  agents  are:  James  Peering.  E.  \V.  Wdey.  Israel  H.  J>»roe«.  ard  C  W.  Jame*.  fwith 
those  act U15  under  them.  JTit^  Prol't*Mir  F'tGet-krHih  wdl  nmke  a  gt-ntrnl  S.  ulhem  tour,  and  u  uaruiU 
recommended  to  all  of  our  suUcrilier*.     T.  Wa<h.  Smith,  and  W.  B.  Oook".  ajrents. 


PAYMENTS  SINCE  Jbt  OCTOBER. 

Mabnma,— To  January,  IH.59— OrG  G  Step],  510;  OrF  A  Ro.^,  W  R  I^wkins,  $10  ;  CCi^woop,  $13^ 
E  L  Smith.  J.ii  A  YarlwrnngU  To  July.  If<r»5'— W  A«  k-  Ian.  jSI."i;  F  S  Md'aMy,  jJIU;  W  L  llavu,  %V 
l)irk>.on,  i^iO;  D  C  OaK,  ^'.U'y;  D  H  s'miih.  $10.  To  July,  itocJ— Jbhu»ou  liou^.  To  July,  JatiO — HA 
Clark,  f  IU.     To  July,  IfS*:— F  H  Jones.  ^fH). 

jJrkansMt.— To  July.  1H59-J  H  Maiks, 

Ck^nncedcut.— 'To  July,  18511 — J  B  Rocfor. 

Ftoridn.— To  Jan  nary.  ia',U-G  W  Rohinon.  $:!0 ;  Thos  M  Whife.  $*20 ;  W  C  Dennis.  R  H  Hnll,  |i5 
To  July,  IKVJ-  J  If  Dn  Pont,  ^)\  Ju^l^e  J  J  Finley,  $'iU ;  W  J  hobin»OH.  $11^  £  VV  Gamble,  M*}  S 
Hoywaid,  $10;  G  A  Croom,  $.20 

Ci-or^/i.—To  July.  IKTiU— Col  Rich'd  Sims  Jno  R  Pturffei.  Mitehpl  Jones.  J  R  Siinp»on,  G  A  \V«h!, 
Maj  F  W  Robert.  Col  A  J  Robert,  l»i  F  A  Tompkins.  Waj  Geo  V  Neal.  Col  VV  A  Si^ke*,  J  W  UetLwcd. 
l)r  i-.  n  W  Hunter.  Or  W  C  Danifla,  I)  H  Wilcox.  A>h  on  hi  Bhtck,  Hnrrten  H.  Juiie«.  Jiio  K  \V'l|iU't«ea4, 
N  F  Powcr«.  Jno  T  llendei.ou.  Col  R  G  liur|>fr,  J  M  Pace.  Lewu  3  McGwter.  Col  R  J  WilU.  $1U;  H  F 
Joidan,  [Tiiiieu  Siaie^  lluiel.  Clarke  &  (To  To  Jaouuiy.  IKVI— 4Jliad»iV1unaeflv,  Alex  Mackenzie,  W  4 
Wilchcr,  E  II  Pottle,  %ht ;  Col  C  Baiilf,  $.>U;  II  V  Johnson.  ^\{i\  Ut  VV  Jotdhn.  %M3.  To  July.  IHkf— 
Sim|won  &;  Gardiner,  ;:ft.'>;  Hand,  William*  &  Co  %\^\  Jno  Jordan,  9^  ToJutv,  i^i — Vuuiig  \\ew^ 
ChiMian  A»»<»ciaiion.  To  Murch,  IH.VJ-.  udge  VV  GiUson^lO;  O  p  lianiel,  $l5.  [NorK — B  EJIrt.  L 
Solomons,  auu  Rowland  &  Co..  of  Gnorgia,  were  credited  by  mistake  last  month  with  ^  »each,  auJ  lloa. 
W  GibM)n  was  endued  9*20  in»tead  of  $li>.J 

Kentucky  ^To  Jnly,  iu:>8- Henry  J  Peck,  $25. 

Lovisiana — To  Jnly,  ItidO— Jas  Reid,  Hyman  U  CazaWt. 

M^ssiititippi.— To  Jnly,  1859— Dr  E  C  Clemant,  W  S  Magrnder,  G  W  Homiihreya.  To  JtiBBary,  fSaO— 
J  Meicair.  $10. 

Mame.—To  October,  lR58-Jo«iah  Hill. 
JWto  York  —To  Se|>»crabe',  ia'>8— Lewis  F  Rnpp. 

South  Carolina.— To  January.  IKSQ— W  J  Lawlon.    To  April,  1P59— J  L  Martin. 
TeanMjw.— To.  July,  la-iS— Dr  8  Oldham. 
T^rxfl*.— To  March,  1860— Isharo  Thompson.  $10. 

Snutfifn^  Statcg.—^  S  Maxwell.  J  H  Dn-Pont.  Judge  J  J  Finley,  Col  A  J  Robert,  Maj  F  W  Kobtft, 
Col  C  BaiUe,  VV  R  Lawkins.  C  C  Bwoop,  W  Dicki^oi^  Jas  A  Varborough. 


LAW  AND  AGENCY  NOTICE. 

The  ondeniigned  has  returned  to  the  practic*  of  his  profession  at  fVaghipfton  City  ttnd  A*c»  Orltam^, 
Business  at  Washington  in  the  Unpreme  Court,  Cour^  of  Ciaims.  or  in  any  of  :he  Bureaus  or  Dvpsnnffnts 
of  the  Government  — />a«'/.  Ptngitm.  and  Patent  Offices — will  be  attended  to  by  himself.    BusiiMiA  for  Kew 
Orleans  will  receive  the  attention  of  his  law  associate,  V.  U.  Ivy,  £»q.,  of  that  city,  and  abo  ^f 
during  \  |)Ortion  ol  the  year.  J.  1).  B.  DE  BOW* 

WAaHiwoTON,  ^ugun^  1855. 
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SUCCESSOR  TO  TWIBILL  *  EDWARDS, 
FINISBBB,  AND  PATTBBNBKAnB. 

Hoi.  28,  SO,  kSS  U  NEW  LEVEE,  AND  fl,  29,  JLND  U  FDLTON-ST, ' 
NEW-ORLEANS. 

_,„^^r^  .^ HaTioff  now  xb  opermti^sa  *  r 

in  the  Soatli  for   tbe    MA> 
^  -  "       -_  FACTDRE    of    the    folio*- - 

describe  work,  I  am  fullj  prt 
.  pared  to  CONTRACT  far  i^r. 
execaU  with  de»piatrh  «vr-- 
thing  in  my  line,  Asd  ob  tttrsj 
the  most  &TorabI«. 

MjLSCFACTtrnKR  of  e'^TT  i— 
WTlption  of  lBa2<^,  SHXXT 
IRON,  CX)PPKB,  TIN.  »ri 
BRASS  WORK  for  BCTL:^ 
INGS,  SHIP.  STKjLMBOAT. 
PLANTATION,  tLiul  et>  »t 
work.  PATTERN  MAKI>'r, 
BRASS  FOUNDING.  *od  FIN- 
ISHING, in  all  its  l>ra.ncl>««. 

Maunfkctarer     of      STEAM 
TRAINS,  Otkrifjingmxtd  K^ap- 
orating  Pan«,   and  erery  i^ 
»cription    of    SUGARHOC5S 
and  PLANTATION  WORK, 
Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  my  Steam  Trains  fbr  the  manuftictare  of  Sugar,  which  are  ««  ▼<?* 
nnezcelled  by  those  of  any  other  malce,  and  are  in  snccemfal  operation  on  the  plantationa  of  the  follow 
ing  gentlemen,  to  whom  reference  can  be  had  as  to  their  efficiency  and  economy  in  worlcxng: 

Onr.  B.  0.  GAMP,  Ibcrrllle.  KELSON  ft  DOXKL-SOy,  LaToarehe.         A.  TBOMPSOX  *  OO.,  Kew-QiliiiM 

8.  T.  HA&RISON,  R«q.,  Ibi;rvillc.  OSGOOD  A  LAWKK.VOK.  Ptaqoemiue.       SHIFP  A  CO..  New-Orlnaa. 

UKNRY  D07AL,  Esq.,  Asc«Dsion.  W.  A  H.  STACKUOUSE,  Plaqaemine. 

STEAM  BOILEE  MAIS^UFACTOBY, 

tttrrw^.-.l!  ft  171  BAB0Nir£4STS£Er, 

BJStWEEJI  POTDRAS  AND  HETIA  STBEBXa, 

NEW4BIEANS. 


The  nndenrigned  is  prepared  to  famisk 
LowPreasnre,  Locomotive.  Flued,  and  CyT Ifi- 
der  Boilers.  Also,  Clarifiers,  Filt«rern,  aad 
Juice  Boxes.  He  will  also  make  oontraess 
forBolleroandall  the  necesMiry  connectlaza. 
such  as  Fire  Fronts,  Grato  Bari^  Steam  a^ 
Stand  Pipes  A'alres,  Ac-  Chimneys  aad 
Breeching;  all  of  which  will  be  famished  a^ 
the  lowest  foundry  prices. 

All  work  done  at  this  astablishmont  wiO 
be  guaranteed  equal  in  point  of  worktnai^kiy 
and  material  to  any  in  the  city,  or  elsewhera. 

Planters  and  Merehazrts  are  respecilaUy 
Inrited  to  call  and  examine  the  work  azr? 
prices. 

IC^  Prompt  attention  paid  to  r^airix^ 
DAVID  H.  FOWLER 
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ESTABLISHED   JANUARY   1,   1846. 


BECEHBEB,  1858. 

VOL.  XXV.,  O.  S.]       .     ENLARGED  SERIES,  [VOL.  I.,  No.  6. 

ART.  I.-ACQUISITION  OF  MEIICO-FILIBUSTEBING. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  contin- 
ually recurring  revolution,  of  misrule,  and  almost  of  anarchy. 
She  has  shown  that,  left  to  herself,  she  is  wholly  incapable  of 
oi^anizing  and  sustaining  any  permanent  form  of  gorvernraent. 
Her  highways  are  infested  with  robbers,  whose-kuuwu  uiiiues, 
so  far  from  being  punished  by  public  authority,  do  not  affect 
their  social  grade,  nor  exclude  thera  from  what  is  called  good 
society,  in  the  capitiil.  The  Indians  on  her  northern  frontier 
are  making  continiial  predatory  incursions  into  her  territory, 
and  she  is  powerless  to  repel  them.  Her  mixed  population  has 
all  the  viqes  of  civilization,  with  none  of  its  virtuesj  all  the 
ignorance  of  barbarism,  with  none  of  its  hardihood,  enterprise, 
and  self-reliance.  It  is  enervate,  effeminate,  treacherous,  false, 
and  fickle.  Like  the  savage  and  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  its 
love  of  liberty  is  but  impatience  of  control,  and  hatred  of  law 
and  government.  If  not  in  some  way  acquired  by  us,  or  by 
some  nation  of  Europe,  it  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  Indians  that 
infest  and  surround  it.  Its  state  of  civilization,  its  morality f«- 
and  its  courage,  are  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  the  northern  host 

*<  Came  like  a  delnge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar,  to  the  Lybian  sands.** 

A  semi-civilization,  if  stationary  or  decaying,  is  unable  to 
cope  with  downright  barbarism.  Hence  China,  with  her  im- 
mense population,  built  a  wall  to  keep  off  the  incursions  of 
the  Tartars,  and  hence  Europeans  have  ever  found  it  far  easier 
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to  conquer  Asiatics  than  to  subdue  downright  savages.     The 
barbarians  from  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  made  an 
easy  prey  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  population  of  that 
empire  was  in  all  respects  greatly  superior  to  that  of  modem 
Mexico.     Left  to  herself,  and  the  Indians  would  conquer  her, 
burn  her  cities,  and  murder  and  scalp  her  men,   women,  and 
children.     If  these  Indians  were  the  Aztecs  of  the  day  of  Cor- 
tez  and  Montezuma,  this  even  would  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  not  so  much  better  as  to  justify  the  means  of  bring- 
ing it  about.     Should  America,  regardless  of  her  interest,  her 
safety,  and  her  glory,  fail  to  intervene,  France  or  England  will 
step  in  to  avert  the  sad  catastrophe  that  would  celebrate  its 
carnival  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  the  Montezumas.     England 
of  to-day  is  wise  and  practical,  and  has  repudiated  the  morbid, 
sickly  sentimentalisra    and    false  philanthropy   of    Howard, 
Clarkson,    Wilberforce,  Hannah  More,  and  Brougham,   that 
proposed  to  cherish  criminals,  convicts,  barbarians,  and  negroes, 
at  the  cost  of  honest  people.     Yes,  should  America  under  the 
lead,  or  at  the  dictation  of  Northern  abolitionism,  socialism, 
and  black  republicanism,  fail  to  do  her  duty,  England  will  see 
to  it  that  no  war-whoop  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the  imperial 
city,  no  tomahawk  and  no  scalping-knife  reeks  in  the  blood  of 
her  women  and  children,  and  that  no  human  sacrifices,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  shall  be  offered  up  in  her  temples.     What  Eng- 
land would  avert,  the  fanatics  of  the  North  and  of  Europe 
would  rejoice  to  see  consummated — nay,  they  would  glory 
in  it  as  a  sort  of  Providential  retributive  justice.     Shall  Ameri- 
ca, paralyzed  by  abolition,  forgetful  and  regardless  of  her  vaunt- 
ed Monroe  doctrine,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  re- 
^gardless  and  neglectful  alike  of  her  interest  and  her  duty,  de- 
volve on  France  or  England  the  task  which,  more  appropriately 
belongs  to  her  ?     Mexico  cannot  stand  alone.     She  must  be- 
come a  dependent  tributary  province  of  some  distant  Euro- 
pean nation,  who  would  not  govern  her  well,  because  it  could 
not  govern  her  understandingly,  or  be  annexed  to  our  Union, 
and  become  a  group  of  free  and  independent  States,  with  all 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  now  existing  States. 
Ample  recent  experience  demonstrates  that  the  latter  alterna- 
tive is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  former.     France  and  Eng- 
land, from  ignorance  of  the  wants,  interests,  and  capacities  of 
their  tropical  colonies — once  the  garden  spots  of  the  earth — 
have,  by  wicked  and  silly  legislation,  converted  these  garden 
spots  into  desolate  wastes,  infested  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
Experience  has  established  the  truth  of  the  fact,  that  distant 
colonies  or  dependencies  are  always  badly  governed ;  not  &om 
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design,  but  from  ignorance.  Revolutions  in  tributary  states, 
though  carried  on  in  the  name  of  that  much-abused  word, 
Liberty,  are,  in  truth,  mere  efforts  to  establish  independence. 

While  subjection  to  France  or  England  would  be  far  better 
for  Mexico  than  continuous  revolution  and  anarchy,  or  than 
subjection  to  Indians,  yet  it  would  be  attended  with  many  evils ; 
while  annexation  to  our  Union  would  bring  about  for  her,  and 
for  mankind,  none  but  good  results.  We  say«  annexation  to 
our  Union,  because,  the  theory  and  practice  under  our  institu- 
tions forbid  her  continual  subjection.  Even  if  conquered  by 
us,  she  will  come  in,  not  as  a  subject  tributary  province,  but  t^ 
as  free  and  independent  States,  equals  with  ourselves.  We  are 
not  left  to  mere  speculative  theories  as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  her  annexation  to  America.  A  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  Texas,  New-Mexico,  and  California,  were  but  the 
other  dcyy  acquired  by  us.  Under  Mexican  and  Spanish  mis-  ^ 
rule  they  had  retrograded,  rather  than  improved,  for  three  cen- 
turies ;  for  the  Indians  in  those  States  were  far  more  numerous 
and  less  savage,  when  first  discovered  and  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  than  now  ;  and  the  very  few  indolent  whites,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  did  nothing  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

With  natural  advantages  in  the  greater  portion  of  it  unsur- 
passed by  any  region  in  the  world,  it  was,  under  the  "  Dog  in 
the  Manger "  policy  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  a  howling  wilder- 
ness or  dreary  waste.  While  European  populations  were  starv- 
ing by  millions  annually,  for  want  of  room  apd  employment, 
this  country,  with  ample  means  and  space  to  furnish  homes 
and  easy  subsistence  to  all  the  paupers  of  Christendom,  was 
looked  and  sealed  against  immigration,  by  positive  legislation, 
or  by  frequent  revolution,  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  consecfuent 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  It  was  useless  to  mankind  at 
large,  and  equally  useless  to  Mexico. 

How  sudden  and  total  the  change  since  we  have  acquired 
it  I  It  has  become  the  rendezvous  and  asylum  of  civilized  and 
half-civilized  mankind.  Asia  rivals  Europe  in  the  number  of 
her  emigrants,  who  leave  want,  famine,  and  misery  behind, 
to  enjoy  an  immediate  competency  in  their  new  homes,  and 
often  to  amass  fortunes,  with  an  easy  celerity,  that  almost 
realizes  the  wonders  of  Aladdin*s  lamp.  The  impulse  which 
it  will  give  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the  more  direct  route 
which  it  opens  up  to  Asia  and  the  Polynesian  Isles,  will  event- 
ually be  as  great  blessings  in  promoting  the  intercourse,  the 
wealth,  the  fraternity  and  civilization  of  mankind,  as  the  land 
of  the  territory  itself.     Looking  to  the  mighty  benefits  result- 
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ing  to  the  hnnfan  raoe  from  these  annexations  of  onrs,  made 
at  comparatively  little  expense  of  blood  or  treasure,  can  wo 
doubt  that  there  is  a  "  manifest  destiny,"  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence  in  this  (so  called)  filibustering  movement  of  America  ? 
After  effecting  so  much  good,  shall  we  cease  from  our  labors 
while  so  much  remains  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  be  deterred  by 
the  epithet  of  filibustering,  or  the  cant,  fanaticism,  and  mis- 
taken or  pretended  philanthropy  of  a  part  of  the  North,  from 
J  a  work  of  humanity  to  Mexico  and  mankind,  and  probably  of 
necessity  to  ourselves  ?  Unless  we  can  command  all  conveni- 
ent  transits  across  the  Isthmus  to  California  and  Oregon,  they 
will  quit  us,  become  independent,  or  annex  themselves  to  the 
nation  that  does  command  those  routes  or  transits.  The  per- 
fectionists, optimists,  and  teetotalists  of  the  present  day  abjure 
all  the  lessons  of  history  and  of  human  experience,  and  pro- 
pose, and  promise  themselves,  that  there  shall  be  no  wmre  wars, 
nor  crimes,  nor  moral  evil,  nor  human  suffering ;  for  that  man, 
in  these  "  latter  days,"  has  so  improved,  that  he  will  always 
be  guided  in  his  conduct  by  pure  reason,  and  by  purified  pas- 
sions and  affections.  Free  Love  is  the  latest  and  most  vaunted 
of  their  schemes  of  benevolence,  and  they  invite  us  to  enter 
its  sensual,  enervating  saloons,  as  a  sort  of  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

When  men  set  up  to  do  good  as  a  profession,  to  reverse  the 
order  of  nature,  to  banish  all  moral  and  physical  pains  and 
evils  from  the  world,  to  relieve  sin  and  weakness  of  the  penal- 
ties which  nature  and  providence  attach  to  them  ;  they  become 
mischief-makers  and  pests  of  society.  The  course  of  human 
events,  on  every  page  of  history,  shows  that  the  weak,  sinful, 
ignorant,  and  improvident,  must  ever  become  subject  to  the 
provident,  the  virtuous,  the  strong  in  mind  and  body.  And 
this  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  regulation  of  Providence ;  for  the 
government,  guidance,  and  protection  of  the  strong  secure 
the  weak,  and  society  at  large,  from  the  consequences  of  the 
errors,  vices,  insolence,  and  crime,  in  which,  without  such 
rule,  they  would  be  sure  to  indulge.  (Filibustering,  whether 
'  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  not  like  avarice — selfish,  sordid, 
and  narrow — but  has  always  public  good  for  its  object^  It 
proceeds  from  ambition  ;  and  ambition,  rightly  directed,  is  the 
noblest  of  human  passions.  It  sacrifices,  very  often,  all  the 
endearments  of  home  and  country,  encounters  privation  and 
suffering,  and  perils  health  and  life,  to  benefit  country  or  man- 
kind, and  asks  only  reputation  and  fame  as  its  pay  and  recom- 
pense. It  warms  the  missionary's  zeal,  impels  him  to  deeds 
of  greater  daring  than  soldier  ever  undertook,  carries  him  into 
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tiio  midst  of  oannilml  savages,  where  the  foot  of  the  white  man 
had  never  before  trodden,  and  finally  ''  oonqners  agony"  while 
the  flames  of  martyrdom  are  consuming  his  body.  It  swells 
the  bosom  and  kindles  the  eye  of  the  priest  as  he  mounts  the 
pulpit,  big  with  the  hope  of  spreading  the  gospel  and  reclaim* 
ing  the  wicked  from  their  evil  ways,  and  &us  benefiting  so- 
ciety, and  securing  the  approval  of  God  and  man.  It  sustain* 
ed  G-alileo  in  his  dungeon,  Lafay^te  in  his  dark  and  gloomy 
prison,  De  Witt  midst  the  tortures  of  the  rack,. and  Columbus 
in  his  labors,  his  trials  and  persecutions.  'Tis  the  incentive  to 
all  great,  self-sacrificing,  noble  action.  Without  it,  there  would 
be  no  filibustering  carried  on  in  the  world.  The  selfish  love 
indolence,  ease,  and  quietude  too  much,  ever  to  become  filibus* 
ters.  Their  negative  qualities  too  often  receive  the  meed  and 
reward  which  are  due  only  to  active,  fearless  virtue.  But  his* 
tory  iss^re  to  correct  the  false  judgment  of  cotemporaries,  and 
to  keep  ever  living  in  the  memory  and  admiration  of  men  the 
lives  and  the  deeds  of  filibusters,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  other  matter.  One  of  the  first  of  filibusters  was  the  demi-god 
Hercules  —  worshiped,  antiquarians  tell  us,  under  various 
names  throughout  much  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — wor* 
Bhiped  because  he  rid  the  earth  of  pestilent  wild  beasts,  or 
more  pestilent  men.  Like  St.  G-eorge  and  the  dragon,  St. 
Patrick  and  the  frogs  and  snakes  of  Ireland,  he  was  a  myth ; 
but  as  such,  he  better  displays,  in  his  attributed  prowess,  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  which  lawless  power,  when  exerted 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  is  sure  to  excite. 

Moses  and  Joshua  were  no  myths,  for  their  minutest  actions,  ^ 
frailties,  and  faults,  are  recorded  with  a  simplicity  and  candor 
that  forbid  the  suspicion  of  forgery  or  after-invention.  They 
acted  at  the  command  and  under  the  direction  of  God,  and 
established  institutions  so  wise  and  durable  as  to  afford  proof 
of  their  divine  origin.  "Without  provocation  they  invaded  Pal-* 
estine ;  put  to  the  sword  most  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  reserving  a  few  as  slaves.  We  will  not  say  they 
were  filibusters,  because  they  had  an  express  revelation  to  au- 
thorize and  justify  their  conduct.  Skeptics  and  infidels  who 
condemn  them,  will  find  from  history  that  from  their  day  to 
ours  the  strong  have  been  conquering  the  weak — subjecting 
them  to  a  better  rule,  and  improving  their  condition,  when 
they  were  susceptible  of  improvement  and  civilization,  and 
exterminating  them  when  thev  were  not.  Already  have  the 
whites  exterminated  a  hundred  Indians  in  America  for  every 
Canaanite  slain  by  the  Hebrews.  The  hand  of  Providence  is 
seen  in  either  case,  although  the  manner  of  its  agency  be  dif- 
ferent. 
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The  learned,  aooomplished,  and  pious  bishop  of  the  Virginia 
diocese,  maintains  that  the  negro  slave-trade,  and  slavery  in 
America,  were  means  and  agencies  intended  and  provided  by 
Deity  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  blacks.  This  surely  was 
filibustering ;  but  the  most  needful  of  all  filibustering  ;  for 
modem  experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  only  means 
sufficiently  coercive  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  negro. 

So  far  as  barbarians  were  concerned,  all  the  polished  na- 
tions of  antiquity  were  avowed  filibusters,  and  conquered  and 
annexed  such  peoples,  whenever  strength  and  opportunity 
availed  them.  Modern  nations  do  the  same  thing,  and  only 
differ  from  the  ancients  in  their*  want  of  candor.  Russia 
presses  down  on  Circassia  and  Turkey ;  France  seizes  upon 
Algiers,  and  renews  the  African  slave-trade  to  make  Algiers 
available  ;  America  conquers  and  annexes  half  of  Mexico,  and 
looks  wilh  longing  and  greedy  eyes  at  the  other  half ;  while 
England  filibusters  successfully  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
robs  China  and  Southern  Asia  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
coolies,  and,  besides,  robs  the  African  slave-ships  of  their  car- 
goes. She  is  far  the  greatest  filibuster  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  and  hence  she  stands  at  the  head  of  civilization  and 
progress. 

It  is  time  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  term  **  filibuster- 
ing." '^  Wars  of  conquest  waged  by  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  with  little  or  with  no  provocation,"  fulfills  our  idea  of 
filibustering. 
4  Alexander  the  Grreat  was  a  filibuster,  for,  without  provoca- 
tion or  even  pretext  of  injury  or  offence,  he  conquered  a  large 
portion  of  Asia,  and  part  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Yet  he  was 
a  benefactor  of  mankind,  for  he  diffused  Greek  civilization — the 
highest  type  of  civilization — ^throughout  many  countries,  whose 
civilization,  always  of  a  very  low  grade,  was  then  rapidly 
decaying. 

Julius  Caesar  was  also  a  filibuster,  for  he  conquered  Gaul 
pretty  much  on  his  own  hook,  alleging  the  flimsiest  pretexts 
for  his  conduct  But  he  civilized  and  Latinized  Graul,  and 
the  civilization  which  he  planted  and  engrafted  remains  to 
this  day.  France,  in  her  language,  her  thought,  her  senti- 
ment, her  law,  and  her  literature,  is  eminently  Latin,  and  is 
the  most  polished,  scientific,  and  warlike  of  modern  nations. 
All  the  missionaries  and  teachers  in  the  world,  throughout  all 
time,  have  not  conferred  on  barbarians  such  great  and  lasting 
benefits,  eu$  the  filibuster  Ceesar,  in  a  few  campaigns,  bestowed 
on  Graul. 

Mohammed  was  a  fiilibuster,  who  spread  his  religion  by  the 
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sword.  He,  too,  was  a  public  benefactor ;  for  the  superstition 
which  he  introduced  was  fiar  superior  to  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions which  it  supplanted.  The  Koran  contains  many  wise 
maxims  and  much  sound  morality,  chiefly,  it  is  true,  borrowed 
from  the  Bible. 

Christianity  makes  few  converts,  and  no  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  negroes  of  Africa,  or  on  any  race  of  savages. 
Mohammedanism  has  pervaded  the  most  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  its  converts  are  very  superior  to  the  other  negroes.  The 
transition  is  too  great  and  sudden  from  the  grossest  paganism 
to  Christianity,  and  possibly  Mohammedanism  may  be  an  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Mohammed,  were  deified  for  successfrd 
filibustering,  and  still  continue  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
mankind.  This  shows  that,  moralize  as  we  will,  preach  what 
homilies  we  please,  filibustering  has  ever  been,  and  will  ever 
be,  considered  the  chiefest  of  human  virtues. 

In  modem  times  Bonaparte  stands  in  reputation  far  above 
all  other  men.  He  tried  filibustering  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia, 
and  had  he  succeeded  in  ingrafting  European  civilization  on 
the  East,  he  would  have  deserved  the  reputation  which  he  en- 
joys ;  but  like  all  Frenchmen,  he  loved  war  for  war's  sake, 
and  not  for  the  good  it  confers  on  the  conquerors  or  the  con- 
quered. Fighting  is  the  favorite  profession  and  amusement 
of  Frenchmen.  Englishmen  fight  to  acquire  territory,  and 
incidentally  to  spread  civilization  and  Christianity ;  although 
equally  brave  with  the  French,  they  are  more  rapacious,  and 
less  chivalrous  and  disinterested. 

We  Americans  possess  the  same  distinctive  features  of  charac- 
ter, but  in  a  more  intense  degree,  than  even  the  English  ;  for 
we  are,  individually,  far  more  adventurous,  self-reliant,  and 
energetic,  than  they.  Bonaparte's  European  wars  were  silly 
undertakings^  which  could  have  no  profitable  Results,  because 
there  were  no  vacant  lands  to  acquire. 

The  effort  to  spread  Christianity  by  war  and  conquest,  com- ' 
menced  with  the  Crusaders.  However  much  one  may  ridicule 
their  folly,  we  cannot  but  admire  their  lofty  sentiment, 
their  zealous  piety,  and  self-sacrificing  chivalry.  Their 
error  consisted  in  making  a  profession  of  well-doing.— 
Man,  having  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  must 
make,  in  the  general,  productive  labor,  or  successful  filibuster- 
ing, his  chief  pursuit ;  and  if  he  wrongs  others  as  little  as  he 
can  avoid,  and  dever  omits  to  benefit  them  when  moans  and 
opportunity  occur,  he  is  as  good  as  the  mere  moralist  can  be. 
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The  Spanish  disooTeTers  of  America  were  not  surpassed  ia 
religious  zeal  by  the  Crusaders.  But  they  aoted  more  ¥riaelyt 
for  they  sought,  as  primary  objects,  to  acquire  territory  and  gold, 
and  subdued  and  subjected  the  Indian  to  attain  their  purposes^ 
which,  when  attained,  would  place  them  in  a  position  to  oiviliss 
and  Christianize  him.  All  oiyilization  is  the  result  of  ooercion 
or  necessity,  and  Christianity  will  not  spread  where'  gron 
ignorance  and  superstition  prevail.  We  riumld  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  pious  priesthood  of  Spain,  and  other  Catholio 
countries,  if  we  did  not  mention  their  conduot  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians  as  an  exoeption  to  the  general  rale.  They 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  forests  of  America,  far  in 
advance  of  the  filibuster,  bearing  the  cross,  and  teaching  thd 
gospel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  firom  Cape  Hora  to 
Labrador.  Doing  good,  with  them,  was  a  profession,  and  they 
shared  the  fate  of  all  missionary  well<4oer»— they  effected 
nothing. 

The  various  Christian  nations  that  conquered  and  settled 
America,  have,  tiirough  the  civil  power,  made  great  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  educate,  enlighten,  and  Christianize  the  abo> 
rigines,  but  all  without  avail.  They  are  irreclaimably  wiU 
men,  and  leave  the  college-hall  to  return  to  the  forest  and  tiie 
chase.  There  is,  even  now,  ample  room  in  America  for  five 
times  its  present  white  population,  with  an  Indian  population 
five  time's  as  great  as  that  existing  here  in  the  days  of  Colnm* 
bus,  provided  the  latter  would  adopt  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 

The  filibustering  that  commenced  with  Vasco  de  Gama  and 
Columbus,  and  in  a  short  period  gave  to  Christendom  America, 
New  Holland,  the  East  Indies,  aiKl  Polynesian  Isles,  is  the  most 
glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of  man,  and  yet  derives  all  its 
glory  from  the  feats  and  achievements  of  filibusters.  They 
who  condemn  modem  filibustering,  to  be  consistent,  mast  also 
oondemn  the  discoverers  and  settlers  of  America,  of  the  East 
Indies,  of  New-HoUand,  and  of  the  Isles  of  the  Indian  and  Paci- 
fic oceans. 

All  savage  races  that  cannot  be  domesticated  and  ^slaved, 
will  be  gradually  exterminated.  Mimy  will  fall  by  the  sword, 
but  more  by  their  inability  to  compete  in  the  field  of  indas^y 
with  the  more  laborious,  provident,  and  skillful  whites.  While 
we  lament  the  &te  that  awaits  them,  we  would  not  avert  it 
by  inflicting  far  greater  evils  on  the  whites. 

There  are,  at  this  moment,  more  human  beings  in  Gnropt 
at  starvation  point,  occasioned  by  density  of  pc^ation,  and 
the  slavery  of  labor  to  exacting  and  unfeeling  capital,  than 
there  were  Indians  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  dtsoovory* 
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Virginia*  with  oapaoity  to  subsist  comfortably,  after  all  her 
natural  resources  are  developed,  ten  millions  of  civiliced  beings, 
contained  a  population  of  not  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
when  first  discovered.  Kentuoky  had  no  population  whatever. 
The  density  of  that  in  Virginia  was  greater,  probably,  than  the 
average  density  in  North  and  South  America.  Who  doubts, 
that,  under  such  oirourastances,  the  whites  did  right  in  settling 
the  country,  even  had  they  foreseen  that  such  settlement  in* 
volved  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  aborigines.  But  they 
foresaw  no  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  entertained  the 
sanguine  hope  and  belief,  that  their  settlement  would  enure  to 
the  equal  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  aborigines.  That  it 
has  not,  is  entirely  the  fieiult  of  the  red  man,  not  of  the 
whites. 

The  filibustering  that  conquered  and  settled  America  has  '^ 
already  effected  much  good  ;  but  its*  benefits  and  its  triumphs 
have  only  fairly  begun-^cheap  and  rapid  looomotion  is  increas- 
ing immigration.     But  a  small  portion  of  America  is  settled, 
and  starving  Europe  can  only  be  relieved  by  emigration. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  prominent 
points  in  the  history  and  achievements  of  fiiibusterism,  we 
will  now  look  a  little  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  to  see  what ' 
professional  philanthropy  has  been  efiecttng. 

The  abortive  results  of  the  Crusades  put  a  stop,  for  many 
centuries,  to  this  meddlesome  and  mischievous  propensity.  It 
broke  out,  however,  with  great  violence,  in  France,  during  the 
revolution  of  1793,  when  the  Jacobins  especially  undertook  to 
set  the  world  to  rights,  by  banishing  religion,  morality,  and 
social  order,  and  giving  loose  reins  to  human  passions  and  ap- 
petites. Working  for  the  good  of  the  world,  they  welcomed 
into  their  ranks,  as  coadjutors,  converts  from  every  land.  An- 
archarsis  Cloots,  the  orator  of  the  world,  and  our  Tom  Paine, 
were  distinguished  members  of  their  body;  while  JefFer* 
son  and  Franklin,  as  amateurs,  looked  on  admiringly  and  ap- 
provingly. They  soon  drenched  the  streets  of  Paris  in  blood, 
emancipated  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  mur<i 
dered  their  masters,  cmd  involved  all  Europe  in  a  twenty  years* 
war.  Meanwhile,  ihe  infection  passed  over  to  England.  The 
philanthropic  and  too  tenderhearted  Howard  resolved  to  ren« 
der  the  condition  of  criminals  and  other  prisoners  comfort- 
able, pleasant,  and  agreeable,  and  went  on  a  mission  to  the 
jails  of  Europe.  So  well  did  he  and  his  successor,  Mrs.  Fry, 
perform  their  part,  that  in  England,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
tbey  seem  to  be  trying  to  reward  crime,  instead  of  punishing 
iL     The  prostitute,  with  a  fomily  of  children,  if  poor,  has  a. 
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larger  allowance  than  H^e  yirtaons  woman  with  a  fiamily,  the 
prisoner  a  larger  allowance  than  the  pauper,  the  criminal 
than  the  debtor,  the  convict  murderer  than  the  petty  larceny 
offender.  (See  Carlyle's  Model  Prisons ,  and  a  work  on  tfa^ 
same  subject,  written  many  years  ago,  by  Bulwer.)  A  new 
type  of  this  philanthropic  mania  appeared  in  England,  in  the 
persons  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  Seeing  the  whites  in 
Europe,  under  the  lead  of  Napoleon,  blowing  each  other's 
brains  out  by  the  hundred  thousand,  they  gave  them  up  as  a 
hopeless  mauvais  sujety  and  betook  themselves  to  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  tender  affection  for  the  negroes.  Aided  by  Han- 
nah More,  Brougham,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review^  they  went 
to  work  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  Succeeding  in  this,  they 
began' agitating  to  emancipate  the  negroes  in  the  Engli^ 
West  Indies.  In  this  they  also  succeeded.  Besides,  their 
tenets  and  their  teachings  reached  South  America  and  Mexico, 
and  in  these  countries,  excepting  Brazil,  the  negro  was  like- 
wise set  free.  They  endeavored  to  prevail  on  t£eir  country- 
men to  use  and  consume  no  slave-grown  products.  In  this, 
too,  they  were  nearly  successful,  for  they  had  left  few 
slaves  to  produce  anything  for  export.  They  have  made  slave 
products  very  dear,  and  placed  them,  in  a  great  measure,  with- 
out the  reach  of  the  poor  of  Europe — ^have  greatly  curtailed 
the  market,  and  the  price  of  the  manufieictured  products  of 
Europe,  and  have  starved  the  white  laborers  at  home,  while 
they  made  savages  and  pagans  of  the  liberated  Africans.  They 
have  increased  tiie  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade,  without  dimin- 
ishing its  amount,  and  added  to  it  the  far  more  cruel  coolie 
trade.  This  latter  traffic  became  necessary  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  liberated  negroes,  who  will  not  work,  despite  the  prom- 
ises of  their  Exeter  Hall  sponsors.  Worse  than  all,  they  have 
endangered  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  by  bringing  law,  relig- 
ion, morality,  private  property,  and  government  itself,  into  dis- 
repute. This  they  and  their  pupils  effected,  by  constant 
libuse  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  by  promising  a  sort 
of  terrestrial  millennium,  in  which  all  should  be  free,  equal, 
comfortable,  and  happy,  if  politicians  would  but  take  their 
advice,  upset  society,  and  reconstruct  it  on  socialistic  princi- 
ples. Hundreds  of  thousands  became  open  ccmverts  to  their 
anarchical  doctrioes,  and  as  many  more  are  imbued  and  tinc- 
tured with  them,  although  unccmscious  of  the  infection,  or 
the  source  whence  it  came.  Such  are  the  achievements 
of  charlatanic,  meddlesome,  professional  philanthropy.  We 
will  say  nothing  of  their  pupils  and  proselytes  in  America, 
except  that  they  add  hypocrisy  to  £>lly,  and  are  fea  more  vul- 
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gar,  ignorant,  seditious,  skeptical,  agrarian,  and  immoral,  than 
their  European  teachers. 

This  short  expose  of  the  influence  on  human  happiness  of 
what  has  been  contemptuously  dubbed,  of  late,  '^  nlibuster- 
ism,"  and  of  the  mawkish,  morbid,  pseudo-philanthropy,  or,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  appropriately  terms  it,  "  rosewater  philanthropy," 
lately  so  prevalent,  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  convince  som^,  that 
over-squeamish  scrupulosity  is  productive  of  more  evil  than 
energetic  action ;  that  it  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  feelings, 
and,  if  need  be,  the  lives,  of  the  few  idle,  wicked,  ignorant, 
and  improvident,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  starving  mill- 
ions of  the  civilized,  religious,  moral,  and  industrious. 

We  think,  too,  that  throughout  Christendom  a  reaction  has 
begun,  which  will  rid  the  world  for  awhile  of  all  the  mischiev- 
ous isms  of  the  day,  and  restore  the  rule  of  common  sense, 
guided  and  directed  by  the  results  of  human  experience,  such 
as  we  have  exposed  it 

We  would  not  be  instrumental  in  loosening  or  undermining 
the  moral  sentiments  and  principles  of  mankind.  Filibuster- 
ing is  only  justifiable  in  extreme  cases :  only  when  a  few 
monopolize  and  abuse  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  many.  Tte  largest  landholder  in  Europe,  who 
rents  his  lands  on  reasonable  terms  to  a  moral  and  industrious 
tenantry,  is  a  good  and  useful  citizen  ;  he  has,  in  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  estate,  to  labor  as  hard  as  his  tenantry,  and 
holds  a  title  as  sacred,  in  the  eye  of  law,  religion,  and  morality, 
as  the  owner  of  fifty  acres.  But  when  a  people,  incapable  of 
self-government  in  any  form,  hold  vast  territories,  the  larger 
portion  of  which  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  balance  indif- 
ferently tilled,  in  such  case,  for  their  own  good>  as  well  as 
that  of  mankind  at  large,  it  is  right  that  a  more  enlightened 
nation  should  conquer  them,  give  them  better  laws  and 
government,  and  open  their  territory  to  immigration,  thus  ren- 
dering available  the  gifts  of  Providence  which  they  were  abu- 
sing. But  before  such  a  measure  is  resorted  to,  it  must  be 
plainly  manifest  that  the  good  results  of  the  procedure  •  will 
very  far  exceed  any  evil  results  likely  to  ensue  from  it. 

We  now  proceed,  in  few  words,  to  apply  what  we  have  writ- 
ten to  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  consist  of  Indians,  negroes,  mix* 
ed  breeds,  and  people  of  pure  Spanish  descent.  The  last  men- 
tioned are  equal  in  native  abilities,  in  moral  character,  and 
susceptibility  of  improvement,  to  any  of  the  white  race.  Cor- 
tez  and  his  folio  i^ers,  from  whom  a  large  portion  of  them  are 
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descended,  were,  in  all  tiie  highest  attribnies  of  (^raoter,  ex* 
celled  by  no  equal  body  of  men  of  whom  we  read  in  history*. 
They  blended  the  finest  traits  of  Roman  character  with  the 
generous  chivalry  of  the  East,  and  with  the  more  cautious  and 
calculating,  but  equally  brave  chivalry  of  the  West  All 
these  characteristics  were  softened,  adorned,  and  elevated,  bj 
romantic  religious  faith  and  zeal.  But  these  men  of  pure 
Spanish  blood  constitute  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  Mexican  popu* 
lation.  Scattered  thinly  here  and  there,  over  a  large  empire^ 
concert  of  action  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  extreme- 
ly difficult ;  but  divided  as  they  are  by  ancient  feuds,  and 
wide  and  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  itt  politics,  it  is 
idle  to  hopd  or  expect  that,  unaided,  they  can  ever  estabUsh  an 
efficient  and  permanent  government  that  shall  heal  their  own 
dissensions,  and  control,  govern,  and  civilize  the  other  spmi- 
Ibarbarous  five  sixths  of  their  heterogeneous  populatidtt.  '^'Por 
oearly  forty  years  the  course  of  Mexico  has  been  downward, 
And  never  were  her  prospects  so  gloomy  as  now.  The  aborigi- 
jial  Aztecs  were  superior  to  the  present  population,  as  a  whole. 
They  were  more  industrious,  more  orderly,  had  made  consid* 
arable  advances  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  were  dense- 
ly settled,  and  hfitd  established  admirable  social,  legal,  and  po- 
litical institutions.  Yet  the  world  has  ever  approved  of  the 
'Conquest  of  Cortez,  while  regretting  and  condenming  a  few 
unnecessary  cruelties  with  which  it  was  attended.  The  hope 
and  belief  were  indulged  that  this  conquest  would  introduce 
Christianity,  and  along  with  it  a  higher  civilization,  and  would 
open  up  a  lucrative  trade,  and  a  useful  and  enlightening  inter- 
course between  Mexico  and  Europe— ^iius  benefiting  aUke  the 
Aztecs  and  their  conquerors.  But  from  various  causes  which 
we  have  not  space  to  inquire  into  and  expose,  comparatively 
little  European  emigration  settled  in  this  country ;  just  enough 
ix)  disturb,  upset,  and  destroy  the  old  order  of  things,  but  not 
enough  to  establish  on  its  ruins  a  new  order.  Under  the  gov- 
ernment protection  and  guardianship  of  Spain,  her  defects 
werS  not  so  obvious — she  was  then  rich,  orderly,  and  more 
^enlightened  than  now.  She  was  then  useful  to  n^ankind,  fer 
her  African  slaves  reared  many  valuable  tropical  products  for 
-export  to  other  countries.  Separated  from  Spain,  she  totters 
along  like  the  child  prematurely  cast  from  the  nurse's  arms. 
To  make  '^  confusion  worse  confounded,"  she  throws  off  the  only 
prop  that  remained  to  sustain  her — ^the  conservative  element 
in  her  rickety  institutions :  she  liberates  her  slaves,  her  only 
laborers,  who  at  once  become  idlers  and  vagabonds,  and  add 
to  the  nuisances  of  a  society  which,  since  theUi  has  been  little 
better  than  a  congeries  of  nuisances.  ^  j 
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The  Spanish  raoe  who  conquered  Mexioo  have  not  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  their  mission,  but  have  placed  the  country  in  a 
worse  condition  than  when  under  Indian  rule.  It  is  still  use- 
less to  mankindi  and  a  nuisance  to  Christendom.  Any  nation 
tiiat  can  restore  tranquillity  and  order  among  its  inhabitants, 
give  adequate  security  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  open  it  up 
to  immigration,  and  stimulate  industry  into  active,  productive, 
and  skillful  exertion,  will  be  justified  in  conquering  and  sub* 
jecting  her,  if  the  United  States  neglects  her  duty.  We  have 
the  prior  right  of  conquest,  because  she  is  nearest  to  us ;  be* 
cause  she  is  a  greater  nuisance  to  us  than  to  other  nations ; 
because  she  intervenes  between  us  and  our  own  Pacific  terri- 
tory ;  because  it  is  not  right,  natural,  or  reasonable,  that  the 
far-off  nations  of  Europe  should  attempt  to  govern  subject 
'  tri^|tf^^pires  in  America ;  and  because,  however  acquired 
by^PHffwill  be  divided  into  States,  co-equals  with  our  other 
States,  in  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  Experience  has 
abundantly  proved  that  our  institutions  are  the  best  ever  de- 
vised for  a  new  country ^  and  those  institutions  will  be  hers. 

But  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself— what  shall  we  do 
with  Mexico  after  annexing  her  ?  Shall  we,  by  so  doing,  com- 
plete the  cordon  of  abolition  States  that  already  almost  en- 
girdles the  South  ?  Without  negro  slave-labor,  will  not  Mexico 
be  as  worthless  in  our  hands  as  she  is  now  ?  Is  it  possible,  or 
desirable,  or  safe,  to  introduce  African  slaves  into  such  a  mixed, 
disorderly,  and  seditious  population  ?  If  African  slaves  are  in- 
troduced in  large  numbers,  will  not  the  vast  increase  it  will 
occasion  in  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacoo,  and  other 
articles  now  produced  by  our  Southern  States,  affect  those 
States  injuriously,  by  lowering  the  price  of  those  products,  and 
consequently,  of  our  lands  and  slaves  ?  We  might  answer, 
that  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  We  must 
have  Mexico,  or  she  will  fall  into  worse  hands.  But  we  think 
we  can  give  more  satisfactory  answers.  A  very  large  portion, 
probably  a  considerable  majority  of  the  North,  is  anxious  to 
acquire  Mexico.  They  know  that  without  negro  slavery  she 
would  be  worthless  to  us.  They  do  not  object  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  southward,  and  know  that  it  cannot  be  so  extended 
without  the  renewal  of  the  slave-trade.  •  They  hope  to  derive 
large  profits  by  a  direct  trade  with  Mexico,  unincumbered  with 
duties.  This  trade  can  only  be  rendered  profitable,  and  the 
country  of  any  value,  by  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  No  doubt  they  contemplate,  without  disapproval,  its 
renewal.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  England  and  France  shows 
that  a  slave-trade,  under  new  names,  is  already  introduced  by 
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several  civilized  nations,  holding  southern  possessions.  We 
borrow  opinion  from  Europe,  and  follow  her  lead  and  example. 
We  shall  soon  renew  the  trade,  despite  of  law ;  for  law  that 
contravenes  public  opinion  and  public  interest,  cannot  be  long 
.operative.  The  introduction  of  coolies  and  Africans  into  French 
and  English  colonies,  will  affect  the  prices  of  our  products,  and 
of  our  lands  and  negroes,  quite  as  injuriously  as  if  introduced 
by  ourselves.  Indeed,  a  very  large  introduction  into  all  the 
States,  south  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line,  of  African  slaves,  would 
increase  the  aggregate  value  of  our  land  fivefold  the  aggregate 
depreciation  it  would  occasion  of  our  present  slaves.  Land 
has  no  value  whatever  without  labor,  and  the  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  labor  is,  the  more  valuable  land  becomes, 

A  great  immigration  into  Mexico,  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Europe,  would  take'  place  as  soon  as  she  w^|^^^Ked. 
This  new  population,  added  to  the  present  inhabitfffl^iPire 
Spanish  blood,  would  suffice  to  keep  in  check  the  cowardly 
negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed  breeds.  Stringent  poor  laws  and 
vagrant  laws,  such  as  those  adopted  by  England,  after  libera- 
ting her  serfs,  with  an  efficient  police,  would  suffice  to  keep 
this  now  worthless  population  at  home  and  at  work. 

England  desires  that  we  should  acquire  Mexico,  because  it 
would  increase  the  market  for  her  manufactures,  cheapen 
southern  products,  and  secure  for  all  nations  a  g<x)d,  safe,  and 
uninterrupted  transit  across  the  Isthmus.  But  she  sees  the 
urgent  necessity  of  its  passing  into  wiser  and  more  vigorous 
hands  ;  and,  as  it  owes  an  enormous  debt  to  her  subjects,  she 
will  use  that  as  a  pretext  for  subduing  and  subjecting  her,  if 
there  be  much  longer  delay  of  action  on  our  part. 

We  have  but  to  will  it,  and  Mexico  is  ours.  She  knows, 
from  the  past,  how  utterly  incapable  she  is  to  resist  us. 


AKT.  ir.-STATE  LIBERTIES,  OR  THE  RIGHT  TO  AFRICAN  CONTRACT 

LABOR. 

Thb  chief  need  of  the  cotton  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  is 
a  regulated  supply  of  African  labor.  This  supply  will  spread 
-over  those  States  incalculable  wealth,  and  afford  to  every  poor 
and  industrious  citizen  the  best  chances  for  making  a  fortune. 
The  African  labor  supply  will  take  from  the  wash-tub,  bake- 
oven,  and  scrub-broom,  thousands  of  our  tired  and  toiling 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  and  advance  into  their  work- 
places stout  and  willing  negro  wenches,  to  whom  a  civilized 
kitchen  would  be  a  Christian  school,  and  the  pone  they  bake  a 
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foretaste  of  a  better  bread.  The  African  labor  supply,  indeed, 
will  make  the  poor  people  of  the  cotton  districts  richer  than  if 
the  sunset  State  of  California,  that  mammoth  and  magnificent 
cavern-floor,  on  which,  from  the  blue  roof  above,  the  gilded 
clouds,  the  rainbows,  and  the  summer  gloamings,  drop  all 
their  molten  gold,  should  be  pulled  up  from  its  foundation,  • 
hung  out  and  dried,  then  crumbled  into  a  sieve  and  sifted  over 
our  laughing  lands.  It,  therefore,  befits  thinking  citizens  to 
consider  what  are  the  States'  rights  over  the  African  race.  It 
befits  tfs  to  consider  what  powers  have  been  surrendered  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  what  have  been  reserved.  It 
befits  us  to  consider  whether  the  cotton  States  are  not,  by 
cautious  usurpations  of  unwatched  Federal  officers  opposed  to 
our  policy,  in  danger  of  passively  losing  inestimable  sovereign 
and  undelegated  rights.  It  befits  us  to  consider  that  freedom 
•  is  the  sum  of  our  liberties,  and  that  the  loss  of  one  is,  with 
souls  not  servile,  insufferable  as  the  loss  of  all ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  slightest  usurpation  ought  to  be  the  signal  for  unre- 
lenting, unconquerable,  and  fanatic  resistance.  If,  however, 
there  must  be  usurpation,  let  the  States  be  the  usurpers.  Let 
the  Federal  Government  yield  right  powers  rather  than  wield 
wrong  ones,  and  let  the  States  reclaim  what  they  have  surren- 
dered rather  than  surrender  what  they  claim.  And,  if  there 
still  must  be  a  robbery  of  sovereign  powers,  let  us  remember 
that,  between  sovereignties,  it  is  not  so  bad  to  be  the  robber  y ^ 
as  the  robbed.  /^ 

Inauguration  op  the  Labor-supply  Movement. — On  Wed-  ^ 
nesday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  there  was  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  a  bill  for  the  supply  of  African  Contract 
Labor.  The  next  day  the  Legislature  adjourned,  but  oeiore 
i&journment  the  bill  was  postponed.  The  object  of  its  intro- 
duction, on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  was  to  inaugurate  the 
movement  for  the  supply  of  African  CojaJxao^-iahctf,  and  to 
submit  for  popular  discussion  the  proposed  measure.  In  Jan- 
uary of  the  next  year,  notice  was  given  in  the  Louisiana  Sen- 
ate, that  a  bill,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  import  five  thou- 
sand ^BP^fricans,  would  be  introduced.  This,  however,  was 
not  done ;  but  afterward  a  bill,  incorporating  a  company  to 
contract  with  a  certain  number  ^j  Afrifi^g  laborers^  and  intro- 
duce them  into  the  State,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In 
the  Senate  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  only. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
but  he,  as  it  weis  understood,  did  not  vote  for  it,  because  of  a 
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strong  sense  of  duty  to  his  eonstitaency,  whose  instroetioiis 
he  did  not  sufficiently  have.  The  favorable  vote  of  this  taint- 
ed Senator  would  have  made  the  vote  on  the  bill  a  tie  ;  and  it 
was  both  known  and  certain,  that  the  casting  vote  of  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Senate  would  be  &vorable.  It  thus 
appears  that  a  majority  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  a  body 
of  eminent  wisdom,  learning,  and  integrity,  approved  of  the 
legality  .and  practicability  of  the  movement  for  the  supply  of 
African  Contract  Labor.  Since  then,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  has  assumed  certain  official  positions 
in  antagonism  to  what  the  sovereign  State  of  Louisiapa  has 
virtually  declared  to  be  her  rights.  The  Federal  G-overnroent 
and  one  of  the  cotton  States  are,  therefore,  at  issue.  The  vir- 
tual position  of  the  State  implies  usurpation  in  the  Federal 
Administration.  This  usurpation,  if  the  President  shall  oon- 
firm  it,  will  be  so  alarming,  and  the  cotton  States'  loss  of  • 
sovereign  power  be  so  tremendous,  hopeless,  irreooverable,  and 
disastrous,  that  the  issue  ought  to  be  immediately  settled,  and 
our  rights  and  wrongs  be  thoroughly  considered  and  vindi- 
cated. 

The  Question  Stated. — The  legal  question  before  the  cot- 
ton States  is  simply  whether  a  law  passed  by  a  State,  and 
authorizing  a  company  of  citizens  '^  to  procure  the  immigra- 
tion of  free  African  laborers  by  their  own  voluntary  aot,  obli- 
gated to  labor  for  a  term  of  years,"  will  be  in  violation  of  the 
United  States  Slave  Trade  Acts,  which  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  "  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to 
hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color, 

I  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  laborJ*^  The  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  construes  this  holding  to 

*"  labor  to  include  both  free  and  servile  labor.  The  issue  is  on 
this :  If  the  United  States  Slave  Trade  Acts  contemplate  both 
free  and  servile  Afric€m.  labor,  then  the  State  law  for  a  supply 
of  free  African  labor  would  be  void.  But  the  State  law  would 
not  be  void  if  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over  the  African 
race  as  property  only,  that  is,  not  as  free  but  as  in  servile 
relations.  The  question  then  is,  whether  Congress  has  juris- 
diction over  the  African  race  as  property  only,  ofM(^  hoik 
servile  and  free;  that  is,  does  the  Constitution  reoognize 
negroes  as  property  only,  or  as  both  property  and  as 
free  ?  SuSh  is  the  simple  issue  on  which  hang  imperial 
prosperity,  boundless  riches,  invincible  power,  and  imperish- 
able honors.  It  is  for  the  whole  world's  poor — ^the  issue  of 
enough  cotton  or  not  enough,  and  of  enough  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  or  not  enough.     It  is  the  issue  of  the  preserva^ 
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tion  of  the  Union  "by  the  only  possible  means,  the  balance 
of  the  sections.  It  is  the  issue  of  systematic  labor  or  of  licen- 
tious labor,  and  of  a  whole  society  organized  or  disorganized, 
and  a  whole  people  degenerated  by  helpless  amalgamation 
with  the  filthy  blood  of  blacks  freed  by  the  unbalanced  increase 
of  anti-slavery  States ;  or,  it  is  the  victorious  regeneration  of 
our  own  pure  and  excelsior  blood,  preserved  by  unabolished 
caste,  and  made  even  more  fine  and  heroic  by  thorough  breed- 
ing. Thus,  when  we  consider  that  the  African  labor-supply  is 
the  only  .possible  means  by  which  the  cotton  States  can  bal- 
ance the  sections,  and  obtain  power  enough  for  the  prevention 
of  social  disorganization,  and  enough  for  a  destined,  delibe- 
rate, dazzling,  magnificent,  and  unparalleled  career — a  more 
than  Athenian  career  ;  a  career  in  which  our  ballads  may  be 
Iliad  songs,  and  the  seas  of  our  adventure  be  four  oceans  ;  a 
career  in  whose  glacial  periods  the  iceberg  centuries,  pregnant 
with  the  splendid  forms  and  masses,  the  unthawed  and  un- 
spread  materials  of  civilization  in  higher  layers,  shall  one  by 
one  break  from  their  hyperborean  moorings  on  the  cold  coasts 
of  the  future,  and  floating  down  the  sea  of  time,  melt  and  re- 
solve into  the  warm,  substantial  present,  and  strew,  like  shells 
and  glittering  rocks  upon  our  fields,  resplendent  monuments, 
temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  groups,  series,  and  systems 
of  towns,  and  of  sublime  emporiums ;  when  we  consider  that 
the  people  of  the  cotton  States  have  even  a  wild  chance  for  so 
worthy  a  career,  all  will  see  that  this  people  cannot  submit  in 
silly  silence  to  the  untenable  dogmas  of  a  simple  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Position  op  Buchanan's  Administration. — If  the  Federal 
Administration  has  been  misrepresented,  let  it  be  promptly 
known  ;  but  if  it  has  not,  its  position  is  simply  this  :  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  applies  the  Slave  Trade 
Acts  to  negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  and  to  holding  to  ser- 
vice, whether  contract  service  or  compulsory.  This  is  the  in- 
terpretation placed  on  his  letter  to  Colcock,  collector  of  the 
port  of  Charleston,  and  refusing  a  clearance  to  the  American 
ship,  "Richard  Cobden."  The  Washington  [7mon  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  organ  of  the  Administration,  and  to  approve 
the  positions  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  talented  Mr.  Reedj  our  Minister  to  China,  is  fully  under- 
stood to  have  issued  an  ofiicial  circular,  instructing  Consuls 
that  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  apply  to  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
nese coolies,  because  these  coolies  are  such  '^  persons  of  color" 
and  held  to  such  service  as  the  Acts  contemplate.  The  Wash- 
ington Union  is  understood  to  argue,  that  in  the  contempla- 
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tion  of  the  Acts,  ^^  persons  of  color"  are  all  persons  not  of  the 
white  race.  The  Mongolian,  Malay,  and  African  races,  are, 
therefore,  '^  persons  of  color."  It  thus  appears  that  the  Fede- 
ral Administration,  if  correctly  represented,  assumes  over  the 
States  the  power  to  prevent  their  admitting  any  of  six  hundred 
millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  whether  they  come  held  to 
free  service  or  slave  service,  and  assumes  that  the  States  can* 
not  procure  the  immigration  of  any  kind  of  contract  laborers, 
unless  white,  and  therefore  unfit  for  southern  sun- work.  Such 
an  assumption  of  power,  so  startling,  so  tremendous,  so  alarm- 
ing, is  almost  incredible.  But,  unless  the  Administration  has, 
as  we  sincerely  hope,  been  misrepresented,  or  from  good  mo- 
tives hastily  taken  a  position,  whose  enormities,  at  first  view, 
were  not  apparent,  we  will  be  with  pain  constrained  to  say 
that  President  Buchanan,  pledged  to  a  strict  construction  ot 
the  Constitution,  is  wrenching  from  their  true  intent  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  by  substituting  the  letter  for 
the  spirit,  and  by  ignoring  the  common  rules  of  construction,  is 
perverting  to  our  hurt  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  weld- 
ing a  clog  for  the  ankles,  and  a  fetter  for  the  free  hands,  of  tho 
cotton  States. 

The  Administration  contradicts  the  Dred  Scott  DECisioif. 
— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  to  the  Collector 
of  Charleston,  has  set  the  Administration  in  antagonism  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  that  Magna  Charta  of  the  South.  He  has 
nullified  one  of  the  essential  principled  of  that  decision,  and 
usurped  for  the  Federal  Government  State-rights,  contradict- 
ory to  the  decision. 

.  Slave  Trade  Acts. — If  a  State  law,  authorizing  a  company 
of  citizens  to  procure  the  immigration  of  Africans,  voluntarily 
obligated  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years,  shall  violate  any  United 
States  statutes,  it  must  be  those  made  in  pursuance  of  tiie 
Migration  and  Importation  clause  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  the  clause : 

**  The  migration  or  importation  of  sach  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.'' — (ArL  J..  Sec. 
9,  Clause  1,  U.  S.  Con,) 

Under  this  power  Congress  has  passed  several  statutes  well 
known  as  the  Slave  Trade  Acts. 

The  first  is  the  Act  of  1807.  This  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  at  plaoe  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  firom  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ooe  thousand  siglU 
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hundred  and  eigfaf      The  first  seotion  is  the  prohibitory 
clause,  and  enacts  that — 

'*  From  and  afler  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  ei^ht  hnndred 
and  eight,  it  shall  not  be  lawf«l  to  import  or  bring  into  the  United  States^ 
or  territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place,  or  country*  any 
negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to  hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of 
such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service 
or  labor." 

The  second  is  the  Act  of  1818.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
first  act. 

The  third  is  the  Act  of  1819.  It  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  in 
addition  to  the  Acts  prohibiting  the  Slave  Trade."  Its  first 
section  authorizes  the  President  to  employ  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  Acts  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade. 

The  fourth  is  the  Act  of  1820.  It  makes  the  slave  trade 
piracy.  According  to  this  act,  the  intent  must  be  that  the 
negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  a  slave.  Persons  of  color  are  not 
specified,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  holding  to  service  or 
labor. 

Such  are  the  four  Slave  Trade  Acts.  And  as  the  essence  of 
every  crime  is  the  intent,  will  the  intent  to  procure  the  immi- 
gration of  African  contract  laborers,  be  an  intent  contemplated 
by  the  Acts?  If  the  Africans  introduced  are  to  be  held,  sold^ 
or  disposed  of  as  slaves,  it  is  admitted  that  this  violates  the 
law.  But  if  they  arrive  with  the  intent  to  be  held  to  service 
or  labor,  and  this  is  not  compulsory,  but  contract  labor,  it  is^ 
denied  that  this  is  a  breach  of  the  Acts,  or  that  the  United 
States  has  any  power  to  prohibit  such  voluntary  arrival  of  ne- 
groes not  property.  What,  then,  is  the  constitutional  intent 
or  true  meaning  of  the  holding  to  labor  contemplated  by  the 
Slave  Trade  Acts  ?  Is  it  servUe  labor  or  free  labor ;  voluntary 
service  or  involuntary  servitude  ?  If  the  Acts  can  be  con- 
strued to  contemplate  the  Africans  as  other  than  property,  that 
is,  as  firee,  then  a  State  law,  authorizing  a  company  to  procure 
the  immigration  of  contract  laborers,  wUl  be  void.  But  if  the 
holding  to  service  meems  compulsory  service  only,  and  not^ 
contract  labor,  then  the  State  law  will  in  no  wise  be  void. 
What,  then,  is  the  Constitution's  true  intent  ?  In  the  Migra- 
tion and  Importation  clause,  who  are  *^  such  persons  as  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  ?"  Are  such 
persons  property  only,  or  are  they  both  property  and  free  per- 
sons ?  Did  the  Constitution  contemplate  the  African  race  as 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  or  in  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude  ? 

The  Four   Labor  Relations. — The   Constitution  oontem- 
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plates  four  dijOferent  labor  relations.     Of  iliese  foar  relati<xiS| 
two  are  free  and  two  servile. 

The  free  laborers  were  (1)  those  bound  to  labor  for  a  term 
of  years  ;  and  (2)  those  not  bound. 

The  servile  laborers  were  (1)  those  held  to  service  for  life, 
and  under  the  laws  of  any  State;  and  (2)  those  held  to 
service  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  but  not  for  life.  Such 
are  the  four  kinds  of  labor  known  to  the  Constitution  ;  (1) 
bound  free  laborers  ;  (2)  unbound  free  laborers ;  (3)  absolute 
slaves,  and  (4)  statulibers.  The  Constitution,  it  will  be  ob- 
served,  in  the  clause  apportioning  representatives  and  direct 
taxes,  ranks  with  free  persons,  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years. — (Con.f  Art,  /.,  Sec.  2,  Clause  3.) 

Statulibers. — Statulibers  were  laborers  in  involuntary 
servitude  for  a  terra  of  years.  The  status  of  such  laborers 
-was  next  in  degree  to  that  of  slaves.  As  emancipation  was 
never  sudden,  all  slaves  became,  ^'  in  their  gradual  progress 
-toward  freedom,"  statulibers.  Thus,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
Act  of  March,  1780,  slavery  was  gradually  abolished.  In 
JNew-Jersey  it  was  provisionally  abolished  in  the  year  1784, 
-and  all  children  born  of  a  slave  after  the  year  1804,  were 
jmade  free  in  the  year  1820.  In  Rhode  Island,  after  the  year 
1784,  no  person  could  be  bom  a  slave.  In  the  years  1784 
trnd  1797,  Connecticut  provided  for  a  gradual  extinction  of 
slavery.  In  New- York,  it  was  provisionally  abolished  in  the 
year  1799,  twenty-eight  years'  ownership  being  allowed  in 
the  servants  born  after  that  date.  The  Emancipation  Acts 
thus  established  two  specific  grades  of  involuntary  servitude  ; 
one  was  absolute  slavery,  and  the  bther  involuntary  service 
for  a  term  of  years.  This  .term  was  in  New- York,  for 
instance,  twenty-eight  years.  In  respect  to  freedom,  these 
statulibers,  of  course,  ranked  superior  to  slaves,  or  involuntary 
laborers  for  life,  but  inferior  to  unbound  free  persons,  or  to 
free  persons  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years. 

Free  Laborers  for  a  Term  op  Years. — The  differenoe 
between  free  persons  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
^statulibers,  is  plain.  One  class  of  laborers  were  in  free 
service  and  the  other  in  involuntary  service ;  one  class  were 
contract  laborers,  and  the  other  compulsory  laborers ;  one 
class  were  held  to  service  under  their  own  agreement ;  and 
the  other,  held  -to  service  under  the  law  of  a  State.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  the  law  regarded  these  hirelings  for 
a  term  of  years  as  any  the  less  free  persons,  however  long 
might  be  their  term.  No  point  is  more  clearly  settled  than  this. 
Buoh  laborers  might  even  have  no  right  to  vote,  nor  any  other 
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political  power,  and  yet  be  none  the  less  free  persons.  ''  It  is 
not  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  any  political  power  to 
be  a  freeman ;  an  alien  may  be  a  freeman  as  well  as  a  citi- 
zen. Although  he  may  be  liable  to  serve  another  for  a  period 
of  time,  still  he  is  a  freeman,  if  such  service  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  his  agreement ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice, 
who  has  bound  himself  to  serve  another  for  a  definite  period. 
Nor  would  a  servant^  bound  to  serve  another  for  a  certain  pe» 
riqd,  be  less  a  freeman  by  his  liability  so  to  serve. — 
(1  Bouvier^s  Instit.,  67.) 

As  a  rule,  the  white  race  were  of  course  the  hirelings  or 
free  laborers,  and  the  black  race  the  involuntary  laborers. 
Such,  then,  were  the  cunning  hands  and  dripping  brows 
which  more  than  eighty  years  ago  laid  off  for  us  and  ours 
that  great  and  stately  garden,  whose  beds  are  States  spreading 
from  the  cold  border  of  Canadian  barley  far  down  to  bridal 
blossoms  and  the  winter  rose;  whose  roaring  drains  are 
rolling  streams  dwindling  common  rivers  into  rills  ;  and  whose 
walls  are  the  mountain  billows  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  stone 
billows  of  the  AUeghanies. 

Literal  Construction  Impossible. — It  must  be  noted  that 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  of  the  Constitution  can- 
not  be  literally  construed,  because,  under  a  literal  construc- 
tion. Congress  would  have  an  exorbitant  power,  which  none 
claim.  This  would  be  the  power  to  prohibit  the  migration  of 
all  races,  whether  white  or  black,  and  whether  bound  or  free. 
The  construction,  therefore,  must  be,  not  literal,  but  rational. 
What,  then,  is  the  rational  construction  of  the  Migration  and 
Importation  clause  ?  What  is  its  reasonable  meaning  ?  What 
races  and  what  labor  relations  .did  it  contemplate  ?  Nobody 
denies  that  the  African  race  was  contemplated  ;  but  whether 
other  races  not  Caucasian  were  or  were  not,  need  not  now  be 
developed. 

Presumption  from  the  Nature  of  the  Case. — The  pre- 
sumption from  the  nature  of  the  case  is,  that  the  States  dele- 
gated to  Congress  the  least  possible  power  over  the  negroes. 
A  large  surrender  of  ordinary  powers  not  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, is  never  presumed,  but  the  State  powers  over  the  African 
race  were  guarded  with  sleepless  vigilance  and  extraordinary 
jealousy.  The  interference  of  outside  powers  was  with  sus- 
picious promptitude  vehemently  repelled.  In  fact,  no  rela- 
tions were  more  delicately  guarded  and  more  grudgingly  sur- 
rendered than  those  of  the  States  over  the  subject  race.  The 
least  possible  Congressional  jurisdiction  over  negroes  is  there- 
fore to  be  presumed  from  the  nature  of  the  case.     The  natural 
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presumptions  are  all  in  favor  of  the  smallest,  and  opposed  to  the 
larger  surrender.  If,  then,  the  question  is,  whether  Congress 
has  a  peculiar  and  dangerous  jurisdiction  over  both  negro 
property  and  free  negroes,  the  natural  presumption  is,  that 
the  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  negro  property,  and  that  the 
States  reserved  their  powers  over  free  negroes.  Strict  con- 
struction is  also  a  democratic  doctrine.  If  there  is  just  doubt 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  democratic  to  restrict 
the  grant  of  powers  and  not  to  enlarge  them ;  for  powers  are 
liberties,  and  the  loss  of  one  is  a  wound  by  which,  however 
slight,  all  will  sooner  or  later  bleed  to  death,  and  kno¥f  no 
resurrection.  The  natural  presumption  and  the  strict  con- 
struction, therefore,  are,  that  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over 
negro  property  only,  and  not  over  free  negroes.  The  powers 
of  the  States  are  the  jewels  of  their  crowns,  and  the  sovereign 
hand  of  the  States  plucked  out  the  jewels,  and  gave  them 
away,  not  loosely  and  lavishly  like  pebbles,  but  slowly  and 
stingily,  like  pearls  and  emeralds  of  the  finest  water  and  the 
heaviest  weight. 

Rules  op  Construction — The  Mischief  to  be  Remedied. — 
Construction  must  be  according  to  the  mischief  to  be  reme- 
died. What  then  was  the  mischief  which  the  States,  delega- 
ting to  Congress  certain  powers  concerning  the  African  race, 
designed  to  remedy.  About  that,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  the  facts  are  historic.  The  mischief  contemplated  by  the 
Migration  and  Importation  clause,  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
African  Slave  Trade.  This  trade  was  deemed  a  moral  and 
political  evil ;  inhumanity  and  injustice  were  deemed  its  im- 
morality ;  and  a  dangerous  excess  of  servile  and  mal-content 
population  its  impolicy.  Insecurity  and  immorality  were 
llierefore  the  mischief  to  be  remedied.  Thus,  George  Mason, 
one  of  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
objects  that  by  the  Constitution,  "the  general  legislature  is 
restrained  from  prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
for  twenty  odd  years,  though  such  importation  render  the  Uni- 
ted States  weaker,  more  vulnerable,  and  less  capable  of  de- 
fence."—ri  ElliolVs  Deb.y  496.)  The  trade  is  called  "an 
odious  ana  abhorrent  practice."  It  made  "  merchandise  of  tiie 
bodies  of  men."  This  was  its  esteem  in  Massachusetts. — (2 
EIL  Deb,^  107.)  In  New-Hampshire,  the  slave  trade  was 
deemed  "  an  abominable  traffic,"  "  manstealing,"  "  cruel  and 
inhuman  merchandise." — (/6.,  204.)  In  New- York,  Hamil- 
ton, the  people's  magnificent  mouthpiece,  held  that  it  was 
"  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  Southern  States  to  have  a 
great  part  of  their  population,  as  well  as  property,  in  blacks." 
So,  too,  Tredwell,  in  the  New- York  Convention^  opposes  with 
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Vehemence  the  constitutional  olanse  which  "  restricts  the  Gen- 
eral Government  from  putting  a  stop  for  a  number  of  years  to 
a  commerce  which  is  a  stain  to  the  commerce  of  any  civilized 
nation,  and  has  already  blackened  half  the  plains  of  America 
with  a  race  of  wretches  made  so  by  our  cruel  policy  and  ava- 
rice, and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  already  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  humanity,  morality,  religion,  and  good  policy." — 
( J6.,  402.)  So,  in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  thunders  that  "  sla- 
very is  detested,"  and  George  Mason  re-asserts  that  the  "  first 
clause  allows  the  importation  of  slaves  for  twenty  years.  Un- 
der the  royal  government,  this  evil  was  looked  on  as  a  great 
oppression,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  it ;  but 
the  interests  of  the  African  merchants  prevented  its  prohibi- 
tion. No  sooner  did  the  revolution  take  place  than  it  was 
thought  of.  It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  separation 
from  Great  Britain.  Its  exclusion  has  been  a  principal  object 
of  this  State,  and  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  aug- 
mentation of  slaves  weakens  the  State,  and  such  a  trade  is 
diabolical  in  itself,  and  disgraceful  to  mankind  :  yet,  by  this 
Constitution,  it  is  continued  for  twenty  years." — (2  /6.,  452.) 
In  the  North  Carolina  Convention,  the  learned  and  upright 
Iredell  states,  that  "  it  is  probable  that  all  the  members"  (of 
the  Constitutional  Convention)  "  reprobated  this  inhuman  traf- 
fic ;  but  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  not  con- 
sent to  an  immediate  prohibition  of  it — one  reason  of  which 
was,  that  during  the  last  war  they  lost  a  vast  number  of 
negroes,  which  loss  they  wish  to  supply." — (4  /rf.,  178.)  In 
the  South  Carolina  Convention,  "  Judge  Pendleton  observed 
that  only  three  States,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina,  allowed  the  importation  of  negroes ;  Virginia  had 
a  clause  in  her  Constitution  for  this  purpose,  and  Mary- 
land even  before  the  war  prohibited  them."  So,  too,  the 
Federalist  asserts  that  ^'  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  great 
point  gained  in  favor  of  humanity,  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  may  terminate  forever  within  these  States  a  traffic 
which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism  of 
modern  policv."— (52  Fed,,  228.)  "  The  Continental  Congress, 
which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  gave  the  first  gene- 
ral and  authoritative  condemnation  of  the  slave  trade  by  the 
resolution  not  to  import,  or  purchase  any  slave  imported,  after 
the  first  day  of  December,  in  that  year,  and  wholly  to  discon- 
tinue the  trade." — (1  Journals  of  Con,,  p.  32;  and  Kenfs 
Com.,  173.)  "  The  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  had 
anticipated  this  measure ;  for,  in  August  preceding,  they  re- 
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solved  to  discontinue  the  importation  of  slaves." — (1   Pitkt^'^s 
Hist.  App.j  Note  16  ;  1  Kent's  Com.,  173.)  "  It  is  well  known 
that  it  constituted  a  grievance  of  which  some  of  the  colonies 
complained   before   the  Revolution,   that  the   introduction  of 
slaves  was  encouraged  by  the  Crown,  and  that  prohibitory 
laws  were  negatived." — (3  Story,  Com.  Con.,  i  1,328.)     fc5o 
also,  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe, 
the  slave  trade  is  denounced  '^  as  a  piratical  warfare,  the  op^ 
probrium  of  infidel  powers,  and  the  warfare  of  the  Christiaji 
King  of  Grreat  Britain,  determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where 
men  should  be  bought  and  sold  ;"  and  it  is  added,  that  '<  he  has 
prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." — (/fr-, 
Jefferson's  Corresp,,  146.)     These  denunciations  were  struck 
out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,    '*  in  compliance  to 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  still 
wished  to  continue  it." — ( Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.)     It, 
therefore,  is  indisputable,  that  the  mischief  which  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  to  remedy,  was  the  African  slave-trade. 

Free  Negroes,  not  deemed  an  Evil,  but  a  Good. — 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  admission  of 
free  negroes  was  not  deemed  a  mischief  to  be  legislated  against 
Their  admission  could  not  be  deemed  a  mischief,  because,  as 
the  illustrious  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  expressly  de- 
clares, "  no  one  of  that  race  had  ever  migrated  to  the  United 
States  voluntarily  ;  all  of  them  had  been  brought  here  as  arti- 
cles of  merchandise."  The  movement  to  procure  their  volun- 
tary arrival  here  so  as  to  increase  our  labor,  had  never  been 
developed,  and  even  now  its  practicability  is  doubted  by  those 
who  have  not  investigated  the  facts.  The  policy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  majority  of  the  thirteen  original  States  were  to  increase 
the  number  of  free  negroes.  Massaohusetti<,  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New- York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  did  this.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  the  penalty  denounced  against  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  was  that  they  should  become  free  negroes.  So 
far  were  free  negroes  from  being  esteemed  a  mischief  to  be 
guarded  against  by  a  surrender  of  State  powers  to  Congress, 
that,  in  at  least  two  of  the  States,  one  of  which  was  Massachu- 
setts and  the  other  North  Carolina,  free  negroes  seem,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  permission  or  waiver  of  objection,  to  have  actually  ex- 
ercised the  rights  of  white  citizens.  How  inconsiderable  was 
that  class  of  the  population  appears  from  the  census  of  the  year 
1790.     The  census  shows  that  the  free  negroes  were  only  one- 
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and-a*balf  per  oent.  of  the  population  of  the  Union.  And  as 
most  of  these  naturally  collected  in  the  towns  and  cities  where 
their  disproportion  to  the  whites  was  greatest,  any  mischief 
from  the  free  negroes  was  inconsiderable.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  so  rampant,  and  the  increase  of  free  ne- 
groes was  deemed  so  desirable,  that  the  sister  States  forgot  true 
comity,  and  insisted  that  either  slaves  or  statulibers  escaping 
into  their  borders  should  be  free.  In  remedy  of  this  inconve- 
nience, it  was,  against  the  known  policy  of  such  States,  solemn- 
ly conceded  that  fugitives  from  servile  labor  should,  whether 
held  t^  service  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  "  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due."  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  so  general  and  vehement  was  the 
spirit  of  freedom — ^this  desire  to  decrease  the  number  of  slaves 
and  increase  the  number  of  free  negroes — that  it  was,  in  order 
to  fortify  and  preserve  the  State  rights  reserved  by  the  Migra- 
tion and  Importation  clause,  conceded,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  no  amendment, 
prior  to  the  year  1808,  should  in  any  manner  affect  the  clause 
reserving  for  a  few  years  the  right  to  import  slaves.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  policy  of  encouraging  the  increase  of  free  negroes 
was  announced  from  the  bench  of  its  Supreme  Court.  Under 
the  act  of  1782,  permitting  emancipation.  Judge  Roane  ex- 
pressly declares : 

"As  it  is  the  policy  of  the  country  to  encourage  and  permit  emancipation, 
I  rejoice  to  be  an  humble  organ  of  the  law  in  decreeing  liberty  to  the  numer- 
ous appellees  now  before  the  Court." — {Pleasants  ts.  Pleasants,  2  CcUh 
343.) 

It  is  therefore  true  that,  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
the  migration  of  the  free  negroes  was  not  deemed  nor  antici- 
pated to  be  a  mischief,  but  that  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
deemed  and  anticipated  to  be  a  mischief.  But  as  it  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  construction  must  be  restricted  by  the 
mischief  to  be  remedied,  the  Constitution  must  be  construed 
to  give  Congress  power  to  prohibit  the  migration  and  importa- 
tion of  negro  property  only,  and  not  the  migration  of  free  persons. 

"  The  Word  Slave." — But  if  the  Migration  and  Importa- 
tion clause  of  the  Constitution  means  involuntary  laborers  for 
life,  or  a  term  of  years,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  say  so.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  point  than 
that  question  ;  for  if  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Constitution 
should  express  itself  by  a  circumlocution  or  a  roundabout  and 
delicate  phrase,  then  the  construction  ought  to  be  literal ;  be- 
cause, in  all  cases  the  text  should  prove  the  true  intent  unless 
there  are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary.     But  there  were  good 
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reasons  for  omitting  in  the  Conetitation  the  words  of  involmi* 
tary  servitude,  and  for  expressing,  by  a  delioate  circtimIoouti(m, 
wluit  was  intended.  One  reason  was  strictly  moral.  ''The 
Norihern  delegates,  owing  to  their  peculiar  scruples  on  the  sab- 
jeot  of  slavery,  did  not  choose  the  word  slave  to  be  mentioned.** 
(4  EIL  Deb.,  175.)  Nor  was  this  the  only  reason.  That 
splendid  Pennsylvanian,  Wilson,  the  roost  Southern  of  North- 
erners, a  wise  patriot,  whose  brain  filled  all  his  head,  and 
whose  heart  filled  all  his  bosom,  was  a  mwnber  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  No  authority  can  be  higher  than  he  is, 
and  what  he  says  of  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  is 
full  proof  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  negro  property  onlj, 
and  not  to  free  persons.  Wilson  says :  "  Much  fault  has  he&n 
found  with  the  mode  of  expression  used  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  9th  section  of  the  first  article.  I  believe  I  can  assign  the 
reason  why  that  mode  of  expression  was  usfed,  and  why  the 
term  slave  was  not  admitted  in  this  Constitution."  He  then 
shows  that  in  the  Continental  Congress  the  quota  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  general  expenses  was  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  land  and  other  enumerated  property.  This  mode  of 
taxation  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The  Congress 
recommended  that  the  quota  should  be  aocording  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  people,  including  those  bound  to  servitude,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  These  were  expressions  used  in 
the  year  1783,  and  it  was  natural  for  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention "  to  use  the  expressions  which  they  found  had  been 
received  as  unexceptionable  before." — (2  Ell,  Deb.y  452,  and  2 
Story,  Com,  Con.,  h  641.)  Story  says,  that  "  it  was  agreed 
Ihat  slaves  should  be  represented  under  the  milder  appellation 
of  '  other  persons,'  not  as  free  persons,  but  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  fifths.  The  clause  was  in  substance  borrowed 
from  that  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1783."— (2  Story,  Com,  Con.,  S  641.)  In  Massachu- 
setts, also,  the  enlightened  Chief  Justice  Parker  also  declares, 
that  *'  we  are  to  consider  then  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution.  The  words  of  it  were  used  out  of  delicacy  so 
as  not  to  offend  some  in  ttie  Convention  whose  feelings  were 
abhorrent  to  slavery." — {Commonwealth  vs.  Griffith,  2  Pick. 
Mass.  Rep.,  11.)  Such,  then,  are  the  authoritative  reasons 
why  the  Constitution  terms  Africans  who  were  property,  "  such 
persons  as  ^q  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,*' 
"  other  persons,"  and  "  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  under 
the  laws  of  a  State."  Nobody  denies  that  these  "  other  per- 
sons "  and  "  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of 
a  State,"  were  involuntary  laborers  or  negro  property,  and 
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either  slaves  or  statulibers.  This  is  conceded.  But  the  Con- 
stitution must  of  course  be  construed  by  itself,  and  if  so  con- 
strued, '<  such  persons  as  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,"  are  as  much  negro  property  as  those  "  other 
persons  "  mentioned  in  the  clause  apportioning  representatives 
and  direct  taxes,  or  as  those  '*  persons  held  to  service,"  m^i- 
tioned  in  the  fugitive  slave  clause.  Thus,  under  the  true  con- 
struction, the  Constitution,  in  but  three  clauses,  refers  to  the 
African  race,  and  in  each  clause  they  are  referred  to  in  the 
same  way,  or  as  property  only.  Thus,  too,  we  see  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  imports  on  its  very  face,  a 
slur  upon  the  labor  system  of  one  half  of  the  Union.  Can 
we  wonder  then  that  this  system  has  been  opposed  ?  Let  us 
rather  wonder  that  its  essential  excellences  have  hitherto  de- 
feated opposition,  and  that  we  are  not  now  in  the  midst  of 
States  provincialized,  society  disorganized,  and  people  amalgfi- 
mated,  degenerated,  and  ignominious,  the  damnable  tendency 
of  sectional  aggression  and  federal  usurpation. 

Regulation  op  Commerce — Traffic  in  Persons.-— But  the 
Migration  and  Importation  clause  is  relative.  It  clearly  xefers 
to  an  antecedent  power  already  granted.  The  clause  declares 
that  the  peculiar  migration  and  importation  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited "  prior  to  the  year  1808."  This,  of  course,  implies 
that  Congress  has  the  power  for  such  prohibition  after  that 
year.  The  clause  thus  is  evidently  a  restraint  on  the  exercise 
of  a  Congressional  power  already  and  expressly  delegated. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  The  authori* 
ties  on  this  point  all  harmonize.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking 
of  the  importation  of  slaves,  declares,  and  Story  endorses  the 
declaration,  that  "  the  power  of  the  States  over  this  subject 
previous  to  the  year  1808,  constitutes  an  exception  to  the 
pow^r  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce." — (Gibbons  vs. 
Ogden^  9  Wheat,  Rep.)  So,  too,  Campbell,  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  at  New-Orleans  (May  31, 1858),  instructs  fiiem 
in  regard  to  the  Slave  Trade  Acts,  that  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  applicable  to  the  subject  is  the  clause  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  and  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause. 
The  learned  Judge  also  says  : 

"  The  power  to  limit  foreign  commerce  is  general,  and  in  respect  to  the 
traffic  in  persons,  that  general  power  as  to  the  States  then  existing  could 
not  be  fully  exerted  until  1808." 

No  point,  therefore,  seems  more  fully  established  than  that 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  was  nothing  more  than 
an  exception  out  of  the  previously-granted  power  to  regulate 
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oomraerce.     But  if  this  be  true,  then  the  migration  and  im- 
portation of  8Uoh  persons  as  the  States  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  is  not  any  kind  of  migration  and  importation,  but  only 
that  kind  which  is  oommercial.     Such  persons  as  the  States 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  are,  therefore,  suoh  only  as  are 
the  objects  of  commerce,  or,  in  other  words,  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, chattels,  or  property.     The  migration  and  impn^rta- 
tion  must  thus' be  that  of  negro  property  only;  for,  otherMriBe, 
it  is  not  commerce,  and  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  it- 
But  it  is  said  that  intercourse  is  a  branch  of  commerce.      This 
may  be  true.     But  every  one  knows  that  under  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  to  prohibit 
the  migration  of  free  persons  ;  for  if  it  has  such  jurisidioticMi, 
then  Congress  may,  like  China,  exclude  from  the  country  all 
men  of  all  nations,  and  more  than  this,  the  power  of  Congress 
t«  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  would  permit  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  intercourse  or  migration  between  the  States. 
No  suoh  wild  and  inordinate  power,  however,  is  yet  claimed 
for  the  Federal  Government,  because  it  has  heretofore  been 
understood  and  admitted  that  Congress  has  power  to  prohilnt 
the  importation  and  migration  of  only  negro  property,  and  not 
of  free  persons  in  any  free  relation.     If,  however,  the  States 
and  citizens  submissively  tolerate  the  lawless  attempts  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment  to  acquire  jurisdiction  over  free  negroes 
and  their  migrations,  the  next  stretches  of  power  will  be  to 
acquire  jurisdiction  over  free  whites  and  their  migrations.    Yet 
even  if  we  concede  the  dangerous  absurdity  that  Congress  has, 
by  the  Slave  Trade  Acts,  prohibited  the  importation  of  Afri- 
cans, still  their  migration  is  not  prohibited,  and  the  intent  o{ 
the  State  law  for  procuring  a  supply  of  free  African  labor  is 
not  importation,  but  immigration. 

Migration  and  Importation. — But  what  is  the  legal  mean- 
ing of  migration  and  importation  ?  Of  course,  arrival  is  of 
the  essence  of  both  words.  What  kind  of  an  arrival,  then,  is 
migration,  and  what  kind,  importation  ?  Grenerally,  migra- 
tion would  seem  to  imply  any  kind  of  arrival  of  any  kind  of 
persons,  but  placed  in  opposition  to  importation,  signifies  that 
kind  of  arrival  which  is  not  importation.  But  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  the  Constitution  has  already  been  well  settled, 
and  by  the  highest  authority. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  expressly  says,  that  "  migration 
applies  as  appropriately  to  voluntary  as  importation  does  to 
involuntary  arrivals." — {Gibbons  vs.  Ogden^  9  Wheat.  Rep,) 
Importation,  of  course,  is  a  word  of  property.  Free  persons, 
therefore,  are  not  imported,  and  the  use  of  the  word  implies 
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that  those  imported  are  chattels.  The  legal  definition  of  im- 
portation is,  ^^  the  act  of  bringing  goods  and  merchandise  into 
the  United  States  from  a  foreign  country." — (Bouv.  Law  Diet) 
Sale  is  also  natural  to  importation.  Story,  indeed,  says  that 
"  sale  is  the  object  of  importation." — ( Stori/y  Com.  Con.,  \  1068.) 
Importation  is,  therefore,  the  act  of  bringing  in  "  with  the  in- 
tent to  sell,  or  dispose  of,"  as  goods  or  merchandise.  There- 
fore, the  Slave  Trade  Acts  which  prohibit  the  importation  of 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to  hold, 
seU,  or  dispose  of  such  negro,  m^olatto,  or  person  of  color,  as  a 
slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service,  mean  to  prohibit  the  bringing 
in  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  with  intent  to 
hold,  sell,,  or  dispose  of  such  as  property. 

Thus,  although  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  be  ransacked,  the  idea 
of  the  prohibition  of  free  negroes'  introduction  can  nowhere 
be  found.  But  while  importation  is  predicabie  of  property 
only^  the  more  general  word  migration,  is  predicabie  of  either 
negro  property  or  free  negroes.  Its  use,  however,  can  in  no 
case  determine  whether  free  negroes  or  negro  property  is  in- 
tended, provided  the  arrival  of  either  is  voluntary.  Slaves 
are  "  capable  of  volition,"  and  of  course  may  migrate.  Of 
these  migrations  or  voluntary  arrivals,  there  are  several  classes. 
They  are  chiefly  cases  of  (1)  Voluntary  Return,  (2)  Volun- 
tary Accompaniment,  (3)  Distress,  and  (4)  Escape.  The  Con- 
stitution evidently  contemplated  the  case  of  slaves  escaping 
from  adjacent  countries,  such  as  Florida,  Louisiana,  or  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  perhaps  was  well  to  delegate  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  migration  of  such  slaves,  and  incidentally  by  treaty 
to  return  fugitives. 

Diplomacy — Migration  of  Fugitive  Slaves. — There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  give  Congress  power  to  prohibit  the  migration 
of  fugitive  slaves  as  well  as  the  importation  of  slaves  in  the 
power  of  their  masters.  The  fact  actually  was,  that  the 
escape  of  runaway  negroes  into  the  Spanish  possessions  on  our 
border,  had  grown  to  be  a  serious  evil,  and  a  little  before  the 
Constitution  went  into  operation,  the  old  Congress  took  decided 
action  for  the  regulation  of  such  migration,  and  for  the  return 
of  the  slaves  escaping  from  Spanish  possessions. 

Upon  a  report  from  Mr.  Jay,  submitting  the  facts  of  the 
complaint,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1788,  Congress  thus— 

**  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  the  papers  referred  to  in  his  report,  to  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  and  to  instruct  him  to 
represent  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  ineoDTeniences  which  the  States 
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borderinff  on  bis  domioioDs  experience  from  the  asjlam  afibrded  to  (Qgitire 
neffioes  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  said  States  ;  and  Congress  have 
fbll  confidence  that  orders  will  be  giTen  to  his  Governors  to  permit  and 
facilitate  their  beinf^  apprehended  and  deliTored  to  persons  authorized  to 
reeeiye  them,  asaoring  his  Majesty  that  the  said  States  will  obserre  tlie 
like  conduct  respecting  all  such  negroes  belonging  to  his  subjects  aa  maj 
be  found  therein." 

It  thus  appears  that  l^re  was  an  escape,  or  migratioii  of 
fngitive  slaves  from  Spanish  Colonies  into  oar  States,  and 
from  our  States  into  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  United  ^tes, 
just  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  taken 
measures  to  prohibit  this  migration,  whioh,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  both  an  emigration  and  immigration.  The  mischief  had 
become  a  subject  of  both  diplomacy  and  legislation.  It- was 
clearly  the  intention  to  confer  on  the  new  Constitutional  Con- 
gress express  power  to  prohibit  such  migration  of  slaves. 
Bat,  as  runaways  are  not  imported,  but  voluntarily  arrive, 
power  over  importation  only  would  be  insufficient  to  remedy 
the  mischief,  and  therefore  an  express  power  to  prohibit  migra- 
tion was  added.  It  might  even  seem  that  some  of  the  South- 
em  States  desired  to  recover  their  fugitives  and  also  retain 
those  of  the  Spanish ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  permit  immigra- 
tion and  prohibit  emigration. 

In  this  connection,  Tresoot,  the  learned  and  philosophic  his- 
torian of  our  diplomacy,  remarks : 

"  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Spain,  to  state  that  the  Goremor  of  Eaat 
Florida  had  permitted  the  fugitiyes  to  be  apprehended  and  put  in  keeping 
of  persons  named  by  their  masters,  but  declined  to  deliver  them  op  on  the 
ground  that  Georgia,  while  under  the  British  Gorerament,  had  refused  to 
observe  a  reciprocal  conduct  as  to  their  capture  and  delivery.  This  sub- 
ject, along  with  others,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  government'* — 
{Trescot,  Am,  Diplom,  Eisi.j  50.) 

Imposts  aud  Imports. — A  tax  on  imports  is  an  impost,  or 
*^  duty  on  imported  goods  and  merchi^ndise."  The  Migration 
and  Importation  clause  allowed  Congress  to  impose  such  a  tax 
aa  the  merchandise  contemplated  by  the  clause.  **  A  tax  may 
be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  far 
each  person."  This  was  a  tax  paid  not  *^  by  each  person " 
but  '^  for  each  person."  Each  person  was  thus  an  import,  an 
article  of  merchandise,  a  subject  of  commerce,  a  chattel ;  he 
had  no  will ;  he  was  subject  to  another ;  he  was  a  mere  tax- 
able on  which  an  owner  paid  an  impost ;  his  arrival  was  in- 
voluntary ;  he  was  an  involuntary  laborer ;  he  was  property. 
Hence,  to  construe  that  free  persons  could  be  such  imports  as 
Congress  has  power  to  prohibit,  would  be  to  constrae  a  detest- 
able and  pernicious  absurdity. 
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Proper  and  Improper  Admittawoes.— The  wording  of  the 
Migration  and  Importation  clause  is  peculiar.  It  refers  not  to 
persons  generally,  but  to  such  ^^  as  the  States  shall  think  prop- 
er to  admit."  The  clause  thus  contemplates  two  classes  c£ 
persons  admitted  :  one  class  were  proper  persons,  and  the  other 
unproper.  But  who  were  the  class  about  whose  admission 
there  was  a  question  of  propriety  ?  They  were  not  whites ; 
that  is  conceded.  Neither  was  there  any  thought  about  ib» 
propriety  of  admitting  free  negroes ;  for,  in  ihe  first  place, 
there  were  none  to  be  admitted ;  but  if  there  had  been,  the 
highest  judicial  authority  carefully  and  critically  declares  that 
they  were  neither  fqpoken  of  nor  thought  of.  It  is  the  solemu 
and  official*  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that— 

**  The  men  who  framed  this  declaration  [of  independence]  were  gxetX 
men,  high  in  literary  attainments,  high  in  their  sense  of  honor^  and  incapa- 
ble of  asserting  principles  inconsistent  with  those  on  which  they  were  act- 
ing. They  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  language  they  used, 
and  how  it  would  be  understood  by  others ;  and  they  knew  that  it  would 
not,  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race,  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been  excluded  from  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  doomed  to  slavery.  They  spoke  according  to  the  then  estab- 
lished doctrines  and  principles,  and  no  one  misunderstood  them.  The  un- 
happy black  race  were  separated  from  the  white,  by  indelible  marks  and 
laws,  long  before  established,  and  were  never  thought  of^  or  spoken  ofy  esce^ 
M  property,  and  when  the  claims  of  the  owner  and  the  profit  of  the  trader 
were  supposed  to  need  protection.  This  state  of  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone no  chang:e,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  is  equally  evident 
from  its  provisions  and  language. "^19  HotoartPs  Rep. <,  410,)  '^Allof 
them  had  been  brought  here  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  number  that 
had  been  emancipated  at  that  time,  were  few,  in  comparison  with  those 
held  in  slavery,  and  they  were  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  slave  population, 
rather  than  the  free.  It  is  obvious  that  they  were  not  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  they  were  conferring  special 
rights  and  privileges  upon  the  citizens  of  a  State,  in  every  other  part  of 
theUnion."— </*.,  411.) 

It  is,  indeed,  so  notorious  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  intend  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  Africans, 
that  Chief  Justice  Taney  well  says,  "  No  one  of  that  race  had 
ever  migrated  to  the  United  States  voluntarily."  But  the 
Constitution  is  a  practical  instrument,  and  its  framers  never 
designed  to  prohibit  what  in  their  esteem  was  an  impractica- 
bility, never  expected,  and  therefore  never  prohibited. 

Voluntary  Immigration — The  Stamp  of  Ignominy. — The 
very  limitation  of  the  migration  and"  importation  power  proves 
that  it  concerned  negro  property,  and  not  free  negroes.  Con- 
gress, by  the  clause,  is  restrained  from  exercising  the  power 
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"  prior  to  the  year  1808.**  "  Let  it  be  remembered,**  says 
Story,  "  that  at  this  period  this  horrible  traffic  was  carried  on 
with  the  encoaragement  and  support  of  every  civilized  nation  of 
Europe  ;  and  by  none  with  more  eagerness  and  enterprise  than 
by  the  parent  country.  America  stood  forth  alone,  uncheered  and 
unaided,  in  stamping  ignominy  on  this  traffic  on  the  very  face 
of  her  Constitution  of  government,  although  there  were  strong 
temptations  of  interest  to  draw  her  aside  from  the  performance 
of  this  great  moral  duty.  Yet  attempts  were  made  to  pervert 
this  clause  into  an  objection  against  the  Constitution,  repre- 
senting it  on  one  side,  as  a  criminal  toleration  of  an  illicit 
practice,  and  on  the  other,  as  calculated  to  prevent  voluntary 
and  beneficial  immigration  to  America,  Nothing,  perhaps, 
can  better  exemplify  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Constitution  was  conducted,  than  this  fact.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  postponement  of  immediate  abolition 
was  indispensable  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of 
a  portion  of  the  Southern  States." — (3  Storp,  Com,  Can,,, 
4f  1328,  1329.)  The  very  postponement  of  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  migration  and  importation  proves  that  it  was  not  the 
migration  of  free  negroes,  because  there  was  no  possible  mo- 
tive to  postpone  the  power  to  prohibit  their  admission.  If 
migration  was  a  word  of  freedom,  and  importation  a  word  of 
slavery,  then  the  power  to  prohibit  the  migration  of  free  ne- 
groes, if  deemed  a  mischief,  would  not  have  been  postponed 
to  the  year  1808,  because  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
the  postponement.  If,  however,  the  clause  contemplated  the 
migration  of  negro  property  only,  the  reading  ought  to  be  pre- 
cisely what  it  is,  but  not  otherwise.  The  power  to  prohibit 
the  migration  and  importation  was  limited  until  after  the  year 
1808.  "  It  is  well  known,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  South 
Carolina  and  G-eorgia  insisted  iipon  this  limitation  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  Union." — (3  Storp,  Com,  Con,,  i  1337,  Note,) 
The  limitation,  of  course,  then  referred  to  negroes  as  property, 
and  not  to  free  persons.  The  postponement  was  a  sacrifice  to 
the  interests  of  certain  Southern  States,  and  the  power  granted 
referred  to  negroes  as  interests  or  property.  Those  States  were 
opposed  to  Congress'  exercising  the  power  granted  by  the 
clause.  But  it  is  not  supposahle  that  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  opposed  to  Congress'  prohibiting  the  admission 
of  free  negroes.  If  their  arrival  was  a  mischief  to  any,  it 
would  be  peculiarly  such  -to  those  States,  and  they  more  than 
any  would  oppose,  instead  of  favor,  their  admission. 

Th£  CoMPRoidisE. — Judge  Campbell  judicially  charges  that 
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the  Migration  and  Importation  olaoso  was  a  oompromise.    He 

says: 

**  The  power  to  limit  foreign  commerce  ia  general,  and  in  respect  to  the 
traffic  in  persons,  that  general  power  as  to  the  States  then  existing,  could 
not  be  exerted  until  1808.  This  arrangement  of  the  Constitution  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise  in  the  Convention  that  framed  it." 

The  objeot  of  this  oompromise  was,  of  oourse,  ''  the  traffio 
in  persons,"  or  what  was  oaiied  the  African  slave  trade. 
Negroes,  as  property,  were  the  subject-matter ;  free  negroes 
could  not  be,  because  no  interests  coupled  with  them  were  to 
be  compromised.  One  part  of  the  Union  desired  the  slave 
trade  to  be  plosed,  and  another  part  desired  that  it  should  be 
open.  They  compromised  and  agreed  that  the  trade  should  be 
open  until  the  year  1808.  If,  then,  as  Judge  Campbell  charges, 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  was  a  compromise  on  a 
commercial  subject-matter,  then  free  negroes,  held  to  free  ser- 
vice, were  not  and  could  not  be  contemplated.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  unheeded  that  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause 
ought  to  be  strictly  construed,  from  the  very  fact  that  the 
clause  is  a  compromise.  The  plain  reason  why  every  compro- 
mise ought  to  be  strictly  construed  is,  that  in  compromises 
there  is  an  antagonism  of  interests,  and  the  least  possible  sur- 
render is  the  rational  presumption.  If  the  clause  is  a  com- 
promise, let  it  be  so  honored,  and  be  neither  shrunk  nor 
stretched.  Let  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  be  kept 
sacred,  but  no  others,  for  an  unconstitutional  compromise  is  a 
legislated  curse. 

Natural  Rights  of  Free  Negroes. — Migration  from  one 
country  to  another  is  a  natural  right  The  hospitality  of  na- 
tions is  as  mach  taken  for  granted  as  the  hospitality  of  indi- 
viduals. Even  the  swart  Arab  welcomes  the  stranger  of  any 
race,  and  with  pious  joy  cuts  the  throat  of  his  only  colt,  and 
pours  out  the  last  drop  of  water,  and  sleeps  on  the  sand  out- 
side the  tent,  that  his  guest  may  have  meat,  and  drink,  and 
rest.  But  if  migration  is  a  natural  right,  its  abrogation  must 
be  express ;  there  must  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  it  should  be 
strictly  proven  and  not  easily  taken  for  granted,  because,  in 
case  of  doubt,  construction  must  lean  in  frivor  of  natural  lib- 
erty. If,  therefore,  the  prohibitory  power  delegated  to  Con- 
gress can  be  rationally  and  faultlessly  construed  to  intend  ne- 
gro property  only,  it  is  irrational  and  illegal  to  stretch  the 
intendment  so  as  to  divest  of  their  natural  rights  free  persons. 
The  so-called  wrongs  of  the  African  notoriously  were  indi- 
rectly one  of  the  motives  to  the  adoption  of  the  Migration  and 
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Importation  olause.  The  aim  of  the  olax^e  was  ^^  the  perfcmii- 
anoe  of  a  great  moral  duty."  But  it  is  not  supposable,  that 
the  Constitution,  in  aiming  to  right  slave  negroes  would,  in 
the  same  olause,  aim  to  Wrong  free  negroes.  But  to  divest 
them  of  the  natural  right  of  migration  would  be  a  great 
wrong.  So  to  construe  the  Constitution,  would  be  to  oonstroe 
a  barbarous,  inhospitable,  unchristian,  and  Chinese  inhuman- 
ity. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  is  humanity's 
charter.  The  Constitution  wrongs  no  man,  and,  to  the  unpre- 
judiced, is  almost  mathematical  in  its  clearness,  and  almost 
Scriptural  in  its  good  intent 

The  Rational  and  the  Ai>jvdobd  Construction. — ^But  if 
the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  cannot  be  literally  ocoi- 
strued,  because  a  literal  construction  wiU  give  Congress  power 
to  prohibit  all  migration,  which  nobody  claims ;  then,  oon- 
struction  must  be  raticmal,  and  the  rational  construction  is, 
tiiat  **  such  persons  as  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,"  intended  negro  property  only  in  ipropertj 
relations,  and  not  free  negroes  in  free  relations.  But  this 
is  not  the  rational  construction  only  ;  it  is  the  adjudged  con- 
struction. 

Campbell's  Char(»:. — Campbell,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  at  New-Orleans,  construes  tiie  Slave  Trade  Acts  to  con- 
template not  contract,  but  compulsory  lab(»r,  unless  it  is  a 
contract  to  be  a  slave,  tiiat  is,  a  contract  which  gives  a 
"  right  or  interest  in  ike  person."  The  learned  judge  forcibly 
says: 

^  The  terms  of  the  Constitution  in  the  section  above  quoted"  (Fugitive 
Slave  Clause)  ''and  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  Slave  Trade  Acts, 
apply  to  all  those  over  whose  person  Uiere  is  a  power  of  custody  or  con- 
trol, no  matter  how  limited  the  term  may  be  for  the  object  of  the  com- 
pulsory service  or  labor." 

The  learned  judge  also  declares  that  ^'  the  object"  of  the 
enactments  cited  by  him,  was  ''  the  effectual  suppression  of 
tiie  slave  trade  by  American  citizens."  Indeed,  tiie  text  er 
the  titles  of  all  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  designate  the  slave  trade 
as  the  object  of  the  Acts,  and  contemplate  no  other  object. 

Drbd  Scott  Decision — U.  S.  Supreme  Court. — But  tiie 
highest  judicial  authority  on  earth  has  settled  the  oonstruotion 
of  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause.  The  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  deliberately, 
directly,  and  irrevocably  adjudicated  the  construction  of  the 
clause.  The  settled  and  firm  assurance  of  the  court  b,  that 
the  clause  intends  negro  property  only.  The  great  case  of 
Dred  Scott  against  Sai^lbrd,  mus  decides : 
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**  There  tire  two  clauses  in  the  ConstitatiQii  which  point  directly  and 
epecifically  to  the  negro  race  as  a  separate  class  of  persons,  and  show 
oleariy  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  people,  or  citizens 
of  the  go^emBseat  then  formed. 

**  One  of  these  clauses  reserves  to  each  of  the  thirteen  States  the  right 
to  import  slaves  until  the  year  1808,  if  it  thinks  proper.  And  the  importa- 
tion which  it  thus  sanctions  was  unquestionably  of  persons  of  the  race  qf 
^Mch  ve  are  gfeahingi  as  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  United  States  had 
always  heen  oonfined  to  them.  And  by  the  other  provision  the  States 
pledge  themselves  to  each  other»  to  maintain  the  riffht  of  property  of  the 
master,  by  delivering  up  to  him  any  slave  who  may  have  escaped  from  his 
service,  and  be  found  within  their  respective  territories.  By  the  first  above 
mentioned  clause,  therefore,  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  this  property 
is  directly  sanctioned  and  authorized  for  twenty  years  by  the  people  who 
framed  the  Constitution ;  and  by  the  second,  they  pledge  themselves  V> 
maintain  and  uphold  the  right  ot  the  master  in  the  manner  specified,  as 
long  as  the  government  they  then  formed  should  endure.  And  these  two 
provisions  show  conclusively  that  neither  the  description  of  persons  therein 
referred  to,  nor  their  descendants,  were  embcaoed  in  any  of  the  other  pre- 
visions of  the  Constitution;  for  certainly  these  two  clauses  were  not 
intended  to  confer  on  them  or  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  or 
any  of  the  personal  rights  so  carefully  provided  for  the  citizens.^ — (Dred 
Scott  TB.  Sandford,  411,) 

The  only  two  provisions  whkh  point  to  them  and  indnde  them^  treat 
them  as  property,  and  make  it  the  dnt^  of  the  government  to  protect  it ; 
no  other  power  tn  relation  to  this  race  is  to  he  found  in  the  Constitution / 
and,  as  it  is  a  government  of  special  delegated  powers,  no  authority  beyond 
these  two  provisions  can  be  constitutionally  exercised.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  any  other  purpose  but  that 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owner,  leaving  it  altogether  with  the  severed 
States  to  deal  with  this  race,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  as  each  Sute 
may  think  justice,  humanity,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  re- 
quire. The  States  evidently  intended  to  reserve  this  power  exclusively  tO' 
themselves^'-^Ib,,  426.) 

Thus  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  solemnly 
decided  that  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause  intends- 
negro  property  only,  and  not  free  negroes ;  that  no  other  power 
in  relation  to  this  race  is  to  he  found  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
that  the  States  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  to  deal  with 
this  race,  whether  free  or  slave,  as  each  State  may  think 
justice,  humanity,  and  interest,  require. 

Story's  Opmiow. — liong,  however,  before  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  Story,  the  jurist  of  the  North,  the  illustrious  and  well- 
meaning  commentator,  who  in  his  efforts  to  produce  a  '^  strong 
government,"  has,  by  comment  and  decision,  eclipsed  Hamil- 
ton— the  stretching  Story,  Hamilton's  hope,  declared  the  true 
intent  of  the  Migration  and  Importation  clause.  The  com- 
mentator declares  that  ^'the  migration  and  importation  of 
slaves  was  t/iesole  object  of  the  dause.^^ — (3  Storp^  Com.  Con^ 
4  1327.) 

The  LiBERTicmE  and  the  Lost  Liberty. — ^In  its  construe- 
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tion  of  the  Slave  Trade  ActSi  the  administration  has,  there- 
fore, set  itself  in  antagonism  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
nullified  a  point  on  the  correctness  of  which,  the  correctness  of 
the  decision  is  based.  The  administration  has  sapped  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  South.  It 
has  attempted,  by  a  loose,  detestable,  and  pernicious  con- 
struction, to  stretch  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  so 
as  to  secure  a  dangerous  and  alarming  jurisdiction  over  the 
peculiar  population  of  the  South. 

It  has  by  a  subtle  construction  usurped  power  to  treat  the 
negroes  as  free,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
Congress  has  power  to  treat  them  as  property  alone.  The  ad- 
ministration has  robbed  from  the  Southern  States  a  right. 
The  Southern  States  now  have  one  liberty  less  than  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  them,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decrees 
them.  Thus,  Buchanan  is  a  liberticide,  and  Cobb  is  his 
butcher. 

The  Act  op  1803. — ^In  support  of  his  dangerous  and  de- 
testable construction,  the  talented  and  ingenious  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  cited  the  Act  of  1803.  The  first  section  of 
that  Act  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April  next,  no  master  or  captain  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  other  person,  shall  import,  or  bring,  or  cause  to 
^e  imported  or  brought,  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  not 
-being  a  native  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United  States,  or  sea- 
tmen  natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  into  any  port  or 
^lace  of  the  United  States,  which  port  or  place  shall  be  situated  in  any 
State,  which  by  law  has  prohibited,  or  shall  prohibit,  the  admission  or  ioi- 
portation  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color ;  and  if  any  cap- 
tain or  master  aforesaid,  or  any  other  person,  shall  import,  or  bring,  or 
'Cause  to  be  imported  or  brought,  into  any  of  the  ports  or  places  aforesaid, 
•Angr  of  the  persons  whose  admission  or  importation  is  prohibited  as  afor^ 
•said,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  tliousand  dollars  for  each  and 
every  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  aforesaid,  to  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States— one 
half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  other  half  to  the  person  or 
persons  prosecuting  for  the  penalty  ;  and  in  any  action  instituted  for  tiie 
recovery  of  the  penalty  aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  sued  may  be  held 
to  special  bail :  Provided  always,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
•trued  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  Indians." 

"  'It  will  be  seen  that  Congress,  b^  this  Act,  undertook  to  co-operate 
with  those  States  which,  by  State  legislation,  had  interposed  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  this  country.  At  that  time  the  constitutional 
prohibition  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  restrained  Congress  from  the 
exercise  of  the  absolute  power  of  prohibiting  such  importation.  The 
States,  however,  being  under  no  such  restraint,  had  in  several  instances 
adopteid  measures  of  their  own ;  and  the  Act  of  1803  shows  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  general  government  in  exercising  whatever  power  it  possessed 
in  furtherance  of  the  object.  The  language  of  this  Act  is  important  in 
aaother  <view.    It  will  be  observed  that  its  object  is  to  prevent  the  im- 
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portatlon  into  the  United  States  of  *  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of 
color,  not  being  a  native,  a  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United 
States,  or  seanoen  natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 
Jt  is  not  confined  to  slaves  or  negroes  bound  to  labor,  but  contennplates  the 
exclusion,  in  the  broadest  terras,  of  all  such  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
character  in  which  they  may  be  brought.  It  excludes  free  persons  as  well 
as  slaves,  and  persons  bound  to  labor  or  service.  The  only  limitation  in 
the  Act  is,  that  it  is  confined  to  such  persons  as  are  prevented  by  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  States  from  being  imported  into  such  States.'*— Le//er  to 
Coicoek. 

The  Act  of  1803  must,  of  course,  be  construed  according  to 
the  Constitution.  If  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  power  to 
prohibit  the  immigration  of  both  negro  property  and  free  ne- 
groes,  then,  in  the  law,  "  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person 
of  color,"  might  mean  both  free  negroes  and  negro  property. 
But  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  power  over  negro  proper- 
ty only,  and  therefore  the  law  must  not  be  construed  to  in- 
clude free  negroes,  because  that  would  be  unconstitutional, 
and  an  odious  usurpation.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  evidently 
construes  the  Act  to  contemplate  negro  property  only.  He  re- 
fers to  it,  not  as  the  Act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes, 
but  as  "  the  Act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any 
State  which  shall  itself  prohibit  their  importation,"  and  de- 
clares this  power  of  the  States  to  import  slaves  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  to  be  "an  exception  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce." — {Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  Rep,) 

Convertible  Terms. —  The  natural  presumption  is,  that 
the  Act  would  be  construed  according  to  the  understanding  of 
the  States  on  which  it  was  to  operate.  These  were  the  slave 
States,  and  in  them  negroes  and  persons  of  color  were  presumed 
to  be  slaves,  unless  the  contrary  was  expressed.  The  com- 
mon-sense presumption  is,  therefore,  that  Congress  referred  to 
slaves.  Indeed,  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  and  persons  of  color,  were  never  **  thought  of 
or  spoken  of  except  as  property."  Slaves,  and  either  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color,  were  convertible  terms.  Thus 
the  Act  of  Maryland  of  the  year  1796  (2  Maxcy^s  LawSj  351) 
denounced  against  any  one  who  shall  bring  into  the  State 
"  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slave,"  that  such  slave  should 
be  free.  Negroes  and  slaves  were  thus  implied  to  be  the  same. 
Expressions  with  the  same  implication  are  abundant  in  the 
laws  of  the  slave  States.  If,  therefore,  the  Act  of  1803  desig- 
nates the  negroes  to  be  neither  free  nor  slaves,  the  rational  in- 
ference is,  that  the  word  was  used  in  its  usual  way,  and  that 
slaves  were  intended.  At  least  there  are  more  presumptions 
that  slaves  only  were  meant  than  that  free  negroes  were 
meant. 
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Statutes  of  Co-Operattve  Comity. — But  what  is  the  Act 
of  1803  ?  It  is  a  statute  of  co-operative  comity.  Such  Uoi- 
ted  States  statutes  are  numerous.  Thus,  the  CoQgrearional 
Acts  of  1796  and  1799  (2  U,  S,  L.,  345;  3  U,  S.  L.,  125) 
empower  and  direct  the  officers  of  the  General  Gt)vemment  to 
conform  to  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  health  and  quar- 
antine laws  of  a  State.  But  those  Acts  cannot  be  cited  to 
prove  that  Congress  has  a  power  to  legislate  on  health,  or  to 
declare  a  general  quarantine.  This  is  conceded ;  nobody  pre- 
tends to  the  contrary.  The  reason  is,  that  those  Congressionai 
Acts  were  statutes  of  co-operative  comity,  and  statutes  of 
co-operative  comity  cannot  prove  powers.  They,  of  course, 
must  be  construed  to  be  compliments  to  the  States,  accepted 
by  the  States,  and  such  as  the  States  will  not  permit  their 
citizens  to  gainsay.  Since,  then,  the  Act  of  1U03  is  a  statute 
of  co-operative  comity,  it  is  not  citable  to  assist  construction ; 
it  proves  no  powers ;  it  is  not  to  be  considered.  And  all  such 
federal  statutes,  whether  of  health,  inspection,  or  State  im- 
provements, are  to  be  guarded  with  the  eyes  of  Argus  and  the 
Hydra's  claws.  All  such  statutes  are  subtle  bribes  to  State 
submission,  and  are  a  most  seductive  danger.  They,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  watched,  for  the  enemy  bearing  gifts  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  enemy  bearing  arms,  and  gifts  win  the  laurel 
where  arms  march  under  the  yoke. 

Three  Actions  and  Two  Intents. — It  especially  ought  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  Slave-Trade  Acts,  the  intent  is  to  hold,  seU^ 
or  dispose  of  as  slaves,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor.  The 
Acts,  therefore,  contemplate  three  actions  and  two  intents. 
The  actions  are  to  hold,  to  sell,  and  to  dispose  of.  The  two 
intents  are  to  be  "  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service."  It  now 
may  well  be  asked  why  Congress  mentioned  the  intent  to  hold 
to  service,  if,  as  agreed,  negro  property  only  was  intended.  If 
Congress  meant  negroes  as  slaves,  why  did  it  not  say  slaves 
only  ;.why  particularly  add,  holding  to  service  ?  But  the  rea- 
son is  plain;  Congress  meant  to  exercise  the  whole  of  its  juris- 
diction ;  that  was  a  jurisdiction  over  negro  property  or  negroes 
in  the  servile  relation,  negroes  in  involuntary  servitude.  This 
was  a  jurisdiction,  not  over  slaves  only,  but  over  the  other  and 
lesser  kind  of  involuntary  servitude ;  and  this  other  kind  of 
servitude  was  that  of  the  negroes  in  those  States  where  negro 
servitude  was  after  a  term  of  years  to  cease ;  where  the  negroes 
were  not  in  the  state  of  absolute  slavery ;  where  they  were  in 
a  higher  state  intermediate  between  absolute  slavery  and  ab- 
solute freedom ;  where  they  in  contemplation  of  law  were  of  a 
superior  rank  to  slaves ;  where  they  were  statulibers.     The 
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Slave  Trade  Acts  were  crimizial  statutes,  and  were  therefore 
to  be  ^rictly  oonstrued.  Tf  Congress  had  forbidden  the  im* 
portation  of  negroes  with  intent  to  make  them  slaves  only,  then 
traders  might  have  imported  negroes  with  intent  to  hold,  sell, 
or  dispose  of  them,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  statulibers.  There  were 
thus  two  oflfences  oorresponding  to  two  different  intents.  The 
importation  of  negroes  into  Pennsylvania,  where  actual  slavery 
was  abolished,  but  where  negroes  in  their  progress  from  slave* 
ry  to  freedom  were  for  a  term  of  years  still  held  to  service  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State,  and  still  until  a  certain  time,  in  in- 
voluntary  servitude,  was  one  offence ;  but  the  importation  of 
negroes  into  South  Carolina,  where  the  status  of  the  involun- 
tary laborers  was  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  another  offence.  Both  offences  contempla- 
ted negroes  as  property  only.  Congress,  therefore,  had  com- 
plete jurisdiction,  and  prohibited,  both  offences,  because  if  it 
bad  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  only,  then  statulibers 
might  have  been  imported.  A  criminal  statute  punishing  im- 
portation with  intent  to  hold,  sell,  or  dispose  of  as  a  slave, 
would  no  more  be  o(mstrued  to  extend  to  the  importation  of 
statulibers  or  persons  intended  to  be  in  involuntary  servitude 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  therefore  of  a  superior  rank  to  slaves, 
than  <'a  statute  treating  of  deans,  prebendaries,  parsons,  vi- 
cars, and  others  having  spiritual  promotion,  is  held  to  extend 
to  bishops,  though  they  Imve  spiritual  promotion,  deans  being 
the  highest  persons  named,  and  bishops  beiAg  of  a  still  higher 
order." — (1  Blackstone^s  Com.,  p.  88.)  Such  was  evidently 
the  intendment  of  the  Piracy  Act  of  1820.  There  the  offence 
concerns  '^  slaves"  only.  Holding  to  service  is  not  mentioned, 
but  considerately  omitted.  The  undoubted  construction  of 
that  Act,  therefore,  is,  that  the  importation  of  negroes  to  be 
not  in  slavery  but  in  involuntary  servitude  for  a  term  of  years 
only,  is  not  piracy.  If  such  had  been  the  intendment,  then 
the  intent  would  have  concerned  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude of  any  kind.  The  ordinance  of  1787  conclusively  proves 
this.  It  declares  that  '^  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes."— (3  S/ory,  U.  S.  L.,  3078.)  The  or- 
dinance thus  prevents,  not  only  the  importation  of  negroes  for 
the  state  of  slavery,  but  the  importation  of  ne<^oes  for  any 
other  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime.  This  is  indis- 
putable proof  that  there  were  in  contemplation  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  two  kinds  of  involuntary  servitude,  of  which 
one  kind  was  slavery. 

SELP-lBrrBBPBBTATiON.-*-The  Acts,  indeed,  interpret  them- 
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selves.  The  very  letter  of  the  laws  shows  that  the  "  holding  to 
servioe,"  is  not  holding  to  service  generally,  bat  to  thatparticu- 
lar  kind  of  service,  whereof,  selling  and  disposing  of  can  be 
predicated  of  the  servant.  The  servant  imported  most  be  one 
of  whom  not  only  holding,  but  also  selling  and  dispoeing  of, 
may  be  predicate.  In  this  predicament  are,  of  course,  slaves 
and  statnlibers,  or  all  negro  property,  but  not  free  negroes 
hired  to  work  for  a  term.  The  Acts  contemplate  persons  of 
^um  selling  and  disposing  of  can  be  predicated,  and  free  per- 
sons are  not  such.  Selling  is,  of  course,  a  word  applicable  to 
property  only,  and  to  *^  dispose  of,'*  has  the  same  constitutional 
application.  Thus  Congress  has  power  to  "  dispose  of"  the 
territory  or  "  other /woper^y  belonging  to  the  United  States." — 
(U,  S.  Con.,  Art.  F.,  i  8.) 

The  Boston  Pirate  and  the  Boston  Porter. — The  letter  of 
the  distinguished  Secretary,  and  the  leader  of  the  Washington 
Union,  are  understood  to  admit  the  right  of  iiree  negroes  to  ar- 
rive in  the  United  States  where  State  laws  do  not  prohibit 
their  arrival,  but  are  understood  to  deny  that  those  negroes  can 
be  introduced  with  intent  to  hold  them  to  service,  although 
this  be  free  service,  such  as  they  would  be  held  to,  by  tiieir 
own  free  and  voluntary  contract.  But  if  the  negroes  can  ar- 
rive and  then  contract,  or  be  held  to  free  service,  it  is  plain 
that  they  can  contract  and  then  arrive,  or  in  other  words,  bo 
introduc^  with  intent  to  be  held  to  free  service.  If  they  can 
be  legally  introduce  and  then  contract,  and  being  free,  they 
certainly  can  ;  then  they  can  first  contract  and  then  be  intro- 
duced with  the  intent  to  execute  their  contract.  The  effect 
in  both  cases  is  the  same,  and  the  law  looks  to  effects,  and  is 

Eractical,  not  fine-spun  and  absurd  ;  and  if  one  case  is  not  pro- 
ibited,  the  other  is  not,  because  what  it  is  right  to  do  indi- 
rectly, it  is  right  to  do  directly.  If  free  negroes  cannot  be  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  under  a  contract  to  labor,  then 
a  Boston  merchant,  visiting  Quebec,  cannot  contract  with  a 
free-negro  porter  to  accompany  him  into  Massachusetts,  and 
lug  bundles,  sweep  his  store,  and  black  his  boots,  for  a  half 
year,  a  whole  year,  or  six  years,  or  sixteen.  Nor  could  a  dro- 
ver in  Texas  bargain  with  a  Mexican  mulatto  to  accompany 
him  across  the  border  and  drive  cattle  or  break  horses,  during 
one,  five,  or  twelve  years  If  such  bargains  are  not  illegal, 
then  it  is  not  illegal  to  contract  with  Africans  to  come  from 
Pongo,  Congo,  Loango,  or  Liberia,  and  work  for  a  term  in 
Mississippi  cotton-fields,  or  Louisiana  sugar-swamps,  or  serve 
on  board  of  American  ships,  as  hundreds  of  the  Kroo  negroes 
have  served  and  are  still  serving.-^(Sec  Wihoris  Africa.) 
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Louisiana  Subtbrfuob. — Distingnished  representatives  of 
the  Administration  have  intimated  that  any  scheme  for  pro- 
curing  the  immigraticm  of  Africans  by  their  own  voluntary  act 
obligated*  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years,  is  a  resort  to  subterfuge 
and  in  bad  faith.  Such  distinguished  representatives  doubt- 
less overlooked  ihe  fact,  that  our  oldest  and  most  faithful  ally, 
France,  has  publicly  pledged  its  honor  to  tiie  good  faith  and 
practicability  of  the  method  for  the  supply  of  African  contract 
labor.  It  might  possibly  be  expedient,  but  in  the  Administra** 
tion  it  was  hardly  the  most  refined  comity,  to  officially  infer  on 
France  a  national  lie.  But  hers  is  a  foreign  G-overnment,  and 
useless  indignities  to  the  first  European  power  on  her  adoption 
of  a  system  of  labor  which  the  South  can  sympathize  with  and 
adopt,  are,  of  course,  justifiable.  But  when  Federal  officials 
recall  that  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  through  her  Legisla- 
ture, has  inferentially  declared  that  the  recent  movement  for 
the  supply  of  African  labor  is  legal,  expedient,  and  practicable, 
such  officials'  eminent  sagacity  and  sense  of  decorum  will,  at 
once,  see  the  impropriety  and  indelicacy  of  rude,  insulting,  and 
indecent  insinuations  of  bad  faith,  impracticability,  and  subter- 
fuge, and  abandon  to  the  judiciary  the  decision  of  questions 
between  the  Federal  Grovernment  and  States  or  their  citizens. 
It,  however,  may  in  advance  be  properly  said,  that  those  who, 
under  charter  of  a  State,  shall  procure  the  immigration  of  Afri- 
can laborers,  will  not  flinch  from  a  fair  and  open  trial  of  the 
question  of  free  contracts,  voluntary  arrivals,  and  good  faith. 


^      f^.fvA^^ 


ART.  m.-ORIGIN  OF  CITILlZATrON-WHATIS  PROPERIT  P— WHICH  IS 
THE  BEST  SUYE  RACE? 

The  theories  which  we  are  about  to  propound,  we  believe, 
are  original  with  ourselves.  We  have  heretofore  published 
them  in  the  Daily  Press^  and  occasionally  assumed  them  as 
truths  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  We  have  not  seen  in  the 
Press,  or  heard  in  conversation,  any  denial  of  their  truth,  or 
any  attempt  to  reply  to  and  refute  them ;  yet,  they  have  not 
passed  unnoticed,  for  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen,  as 
well  from  the  North  as  the  South,  have  spoken  to  us  in  appro- 
bation of  them,  and  some  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Union 
have  republished  one  of  them,  and  intimated  approval  of  the 
others.  The  three  subjects  are  intimately  connected,  and 
should  therefore  be  treated  of  together. 

They  are  all-important  to  the  well  or  ill  being  of  society,  and 
should  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  excite  general  investi- 
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gfttion  ;  so  that,  if  fidse,  tbej  may  be  refbted  and  mcploded  as 
noxiotis  heresies ;  oTj  if  true,  be  adopted  as  new  and  osefiil 
doetrtnes.  These,  we  hope,  will  be  oonsid^red  soffiowtnt  rea- 
sons for  oar  present  undertaking. 

Whatever  hte  they  may  ultimately  meet  with,  can  little 
disturb  our  eqaanimity,  because  we  sfaAll  be  sustained  by  the 
oonsoioosness  that  we  were  maintaining  doctrines  conserrative 
alike  of  the  institutions  of  the  North  aod  the  South ;  and  fiilij, 
yet  zealously,  endeavoring  ^^  to  justify  ihe  ways  of  G-od  to 
man." 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  land  monqKdy,  (or  to  express 
our  idea  more  comprehensively  and  accurately,)  that  the  power 
exercised  by  capital  over  labor,  begets  and  sustains  civilizati<»i. 

Our  second :  That  firop&cty  in  human  labor  (which  is  prop- 
erty in  man)  is  the  only  property. 

Out  third :  That  the  white  race  is  the  tnie  and  best  slave 
race. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  from  our  Indian  Territory  (de- 
scended from  Indian  aaoestry  himself)  assigned  to  us  as  rea- 
sons for  the  advance  of  civilization  in  that  Territory,  tJuit  the 
lands  on  whieh  it  was  safe  to  settle  were  private  property,  and 
that  the  waste  unappropriated  lands  contained  little  or  no 
game,  or  other  means,  to  sustain  a  nomadic,  savage  mode  of 
life.  That  private  appropriation  of  land  had  made  regular  in^ 
dustry,  and  some  degree  of  civilization,  necessary  to  subsist- 
ence. 

In  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  except  Barbadoes,  the 
liberated  negroes  have  become  idlers,  vagabonds,  cmd  half-sav- 
ages, retreating  to  the  unappropriated,  lands  in  the  mountains, 
or  living  on  the  voluntary  fruits  of  the  deserted  farms.  Bar- 
badoes is  a  plain,  level  country,  where  every  inch  of  land  was, 
at  the  time  of  emancipation,  appropriated  and  cultivated. 
Hence,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  saying,  the  liberated  ne- 
groes saw  that  it  was,  '^  root  hog  or  die."  Necessity  foroed 
them  to  labor,  and  competition  to  get  employment  made  them 
labor  harder  as  free  men  than  as  slaves.  While  the  agrioat- 
tural  products  of  the  other  islaods  have  fallen  to  eomparative- 
ly  nothing,  those  of  Barbadoes  have  increased.  Slavery  to  capi- 
tal is  cheaper  and  more  productive  than  domestic  slavery, 
where  land  monopoly  is  perfect,  and  the  population  dense* 

There  are  no  feM^ts  in  the  early  history  of  England  so  well 
and  so  minutely  attested,  as  the  mendicant,  roving,  criminal 
and  half-savage  condition  of  the  liberated  ser£^  for  centuries 
after  their  emancipation. 

England  then  contained  but  a  sparse  population,  and  waa 
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Jotted  Lwer  with  forests,  comnions,  and  church  lands,  which 
affordeil  a  retreat  for  the  idle,  the  criminal,  and  the  mendicftnt 
But  for  the  severity  <jf  the  poor  laws,  the  entttng  duwn  the 
forests,  the  cultivation  of  the  commons,  the  cnnfocatinn  of  tho 
ohurch  lands,  and  the  vast  increase  of  population,  the  masse-s 
would  have  hecome  harbarians,  if  not  savages.  Now,  however, 
land  mrmopoly  has  bemnie  m  close,  oppressive,  and  exactmg, 
as  to  indnce  evils  ^eat^r  than  those  it  cured  or  prevented. 
The  savage  state  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  laborers  of  Eng- 
land. Civilization  is  only  desirable  as  a  means  of  prfvmoUng' 
hnman  well-being,  and  human  bappine^*  English  civiliza- 
tion  sacrifices  the  happiness  and  Ywm  of  the  many,  to  furnish 
noxious,  enervating  luxuries  tn  the  few.  Engiish  la!x>r«r8 
were  well  fetl,  wellclotheii,  had  homes  and  houses,  and  were 
in  all  respects  hest  situati^d  as  serfs  or  alaves,  and  better  ott  atf 
half-savages,  when  first  liberated,  than  now,  as  the  abject 
slaves  of  capital. 

On  many  nf  our  rivers  in  Eastern  Ytrginia,  whore  ^ame, 
wild  fruits,  fish,  and  oysters  are  abundant,  the  necessity  for  . 
continuous  labor  heins  removed,  we  find  little  settlements  of 
small  landholders,  who  are  remarkable  for  crime,  i^norance^ 
and  idleness  ;  who  leave  their  lands  uncultivated,  and  depend 
on  the  woods  and  rivei^  to  afford  them  ft  precarious  subsist- 
ence. Had  they  no  lands  or  houses,  and  no  game,  with  huita, 
fish,  or  oysters,  near  them,  they  would  become  industnoaa* 
moral,  and  civilized,  from  necessity,  r  ,     j 

But  the  best  illustration  of  the  civilizing  influenoe  of  land 
monopoly,  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  Proudhon,  wlueh  w© 
have  had  o^^asion  to  refer  to,  when  writing  on  another  8ut> 
loot  He  says,  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Corsica  hnd, 
in  the  wild  ohestnut-trees,  sufficient  shelter  and  clothing  for 
half  the  year.  Thev  hecome  idlers,  robbers,  and  pests  to  so- 
ciety. It  was  propiised  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  by  cuitmg 
df»wn  those  trees,  Proudhon  sagely  remarks,  ''  It  will  feuthce 
to  apjrropnate  them."  Yes,  when  the  chestnut-trees  are  ap* 
propriated,  made  private  property,  the  idlers  and  robbers  mnst 
work  tor  landholders  and  other  capitalists,  or  starve,  yiaverjr 
to  capital  will  civilize  them,  }ust  as  it  preserves  the  civdi^a- 
tion  of  the  Barbadoes  {so  called)  free  negroes,  and  of  all  other 
common  laborers.  . 

Slavery  to  oapital,  restricted  within  proper  lunits  (as  it  m 
in  America),  although  always  productive  of  some  evils,  and 
Oocftsionallv,  as  dnring  the  panic  of  last  fall,  of  wide-spremi 
hnman  mitfering,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  human  bless. 
ing«,  be<^ufl©  it  alone  begcta  and  preserves  cvviUzatiou,  \\heii«i 
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however,  land  and  other  oapital  beoome  a  oloBe  monopoly,  owned ' 
and  administered  by  a  few,  as  in  G-reat  Britain,  it  (slavery  to 
oapital)  becomes  the  greatest  of  ourses.  Its  inflnenoe  is  thos 
depiofced  by  all  the  Reviews  of  G-reat  Britain,  and  by  all  of  her 
writers  of  distinction  who  have  treated  of  society,  except  Mr. 
Macaulay,  and  snoh  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  frequent  and 
continuous  reports  of  committees  of  Parliament  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  We  endeavored,  in  "  Cannibals  All,"  to  adduce  ample 
testimony  of  this  fact.  No  abolitionist  has  denied,  and  no  so- 
cialist can  deny  it,  for  socialism  is  the  assertion  that  the  evils 
of  free  competition  in  society  are  intolerable,  and  that  sudi 
society  should  be  reorganized  and  reconstructed.  If,  howeveri 
it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Wilson  Holt,  a  writer  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Literary  Messenger ^  and  Mr.  Macaulay  con* 
tend,  that  in  Europe  the  laboring  class  have  shared,  equally 
with  the  capitalists,  the  advantages  growing  out  of  modem 
inventions,  discoyeries,  and  improvements ;  if  it  be  a  "  vulgar 
notion"  that  ^^  <iie  few  are  made  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
many ;"  if  the  capitalist  of  Western  Europe,  "  instead  of  being 
the  poor  man's  enemy,"  is  his  ^*  best  and  indispensable  friend;" 
if  in  free  society  human  well-being  has  so  rapidly  advanced, 
that ''  a  country  wake  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  display 
as  much  finery  as  a  drawing-room  of  the  eighteenth  century ;" 
if  the  peasant's  cottage  may  be  equal  to  the  <' house  of  the 
substantial  tradesman  sixty  years  since ;"  if  such  society  be« 
tokens  a  proximate  terrestrial  elysium,  so  clearly  as  to  induce 
the  remark  by  Mr.  Holt,  that  'Hhe  flattering  dream  of  man's 
ultimate  perfectibility  may  yet  be  realized ;"  if  all  this  be 
true,  let  us  at  once  abolish  slavery,  and  get  ready  for  the  prom- 
ised millennium ;  for,  although  our  slave  society  be  jogging 
along  pretty  well,  there  is  nothing  in  its  past  history,  or  pres- 
ent state,  to  excite  such  brilliant  descriptions  or  sanguine  ex- 
pectations 6is  those  indulged  in  by  Messrs.  Holt  and  Macaulay. 
They  stand  alone.  The  rest  of  the  world,  including  even  the 
abolitionists,  think  free  society  in  Europe  a  murderous  failure. 

Differing  widely  as  we  do  from  Mr.  Holt,  in  some  respects 
we  cannot  but  admire  his  ability  and  research,  and  feel  sure 
that  sociological  science  will  be  promoted  by  the  continuance 
of  his  investigations.  He  will  help  to  eviscerate  and  evolve 
proximate  truth,  and  that  is  as  much  as  the  wisest  philosopher 
ever  did  or  ever  can  do.  Mistaken  in  something  he  vnll  be^ 
jfor  "  it  is  human  to  err ;"  yet  he  is  not  a  whit  more  liable 
to  err  than  his  critics.  For  our  part,  we  think  the  only 
achievement  of  modem  progress  that  benefits  the  poor,  is  the 

ilities  it  afibrds  to  the  lalK>rer  to  escape  from  the  too  close 
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embraces  of  "its  tcsst  and  mdbpensable  friend,'*  oapitaL  Tho 
instincts  of  the  poor  oorresipond  with  our  philosophy,  for  they 
are  eiuigTatiog  annually  by  tho  mi  I  lion  to  new  countries,  where 
their  **  best  and  indis^pensable  friend"  is  not  present  to  extend 
to  them  his  Juggernaut  caresses. 

We  have  indulged  in  this  digression,  and  anticipated  ^hat 
we  intended  t^  defer  to  another  part  of  our  es^ay,  in  conse- 
quence of  meeting  with  Mr.  Holt's  article  while  writing.  We 
return  to  our  subjeot. 

No  one  would  produee  or  fabricate  luxuries  for  his  own  con- 
sumption or  use.  It  requires  ten  times  as  much  labor  to  pro* 
duce  a  yard  of  fine  broadcloth  m  a  yard  of  kersey,  and  not  half 
so  much  to  produce  a  sheepskin  as  a  yard  of  kersey.  If  we 
had  to  make  clothes  for  ourselves,  we  should  wear  fvits  in  the 
M^inter  and  go  almost  naked  in  summer.  Thus  do  all  savages 
in  regions  wh«re  laud  is  common,  and  where  there  is  no  accu- 
muiated  capital.  Had  we  all  to  build  our  own  houses,  a  wig- 
warn  or  a  log-cabin  would  amply  satisfy  our  wants.  Men 
produce  luxuries  for  others  to  produce  necessaries  for  them- 
selves. The  monopoly  of  land  and  other  capital  compels  them 
to  do  this.  The  rich  landholders,  or  other  capitalists  who 
command  the  labor  of  the  poor,  and  who  prefer  luxuries  to 
coarse  and  common  productions,  in  e fleet  say  to  the  laborer, 
•*  This  world,  where  we  live,  is  ours  ;  you  working  men  must 
build  us  fine  houses,  procure  for  us  all  the  luxuries  of  land  and 
sea,  fabricate  for  us  costly  furniture  and  equipages j  and  be  our 
servants  at  all  times  to  obey  our  beck  and  call,  else  you  shall 
starve  or  freeze  "  The  poor  must  obey,  and  in  doing  so  be- 
isome  civilized,  for  the  Qkill  and  capacity  to  produce  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  to  gratify  all  the  wants  of  the  wealthy  and 
intellectualj  is  the  essence,  the  whole  of  civilization.  The  rich 
require  laws  to  be  made  and  executed,  skillful  medical  attend* 
ance,  splendid  churches,  eloquent  and  learned  divines,  tine 
paintings  and  statuary,  magnificent  gardens,  costly  palaces  of 
exquisite  and  elaborate  architectural  construction,  books  on 
every  euhjeot,  aoeompiished  play-actors  and  danseuses  and 
musicians  ;  in  fine,  they  require  everything  pertaining  to  civil- 
ized life  J  and  compel  the  landless  poor  to  produce  them,  as  the 
^\l  condition  of  living. 

/\  In  doing  this  they  produce  competition  among  the  poor,  who, 
seeing  that  skillful  labor,  which  requires  genius  and  education, 
is  much  better  paid  than  coarse,  common  labor,  such  as  agri- 
culture, wood-cutting,  mining,  dtoc,  &c,,  endeavor  to  excel 
each  other,  as  lawyersj  physicians,  divines,  editors,  authors, 
architects}  painters,  ^.^  jcc.     Thus  does  capital  beget,  pr^  ^ 
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jttrve,  and  sdvaooo  oivilinriooa.  Land  monopoiy,  wkidi  ifitiw 
most  oooimoQ)  and  most  intelligiUe  form  of  capital,  is  eaoen- 
tiaUy  neoessarj  to  oiTilioed  life.  Doniestie  aiaverj^  of  itseU^ 
does  not  beget  it ;  for  wandering  tribes  who  hold  lands  in  oom- 
mon,  although  they  usually  hoki  slaves  also,  aie  never  eivil- 
taed.  Competitioa  alone  begets  human  progress.  Among  the 
•skives  to  oapttai,  oompetitkm  always  pmvails,  but  there  is  nono 
ounong  domestio  slaves.     This  oompetitaon  in  &ee  society,  whan 

'  moderate,  and  when  all  oommon  laborers  can  obtain  good  wages, 
<dieap  rents,  Sood^  and  elothing,  is  mn  unmrsed  good.  In  very 
•new  and  sparsely  settled  countoiee,  where  land  is  oheap  and 
Ifbor  in  great  demand,  aa  in  o«r  West,  it  is  probably  the  best 
form  of  society  ;  it  is  even  tellable  in  our  Eastern  cities  and 
on  our  North&astem  &rms ;  but  it  is  attended  with  many 
«viis,  the  only  check  and  oorreotive  of  which  is  emigration  to 
-the  &r  West  The  facility  of  sudi  emigration  checks,  in  soma 
-measure,  the  greedy  appetite  of  capital,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
prevent  starving  mobs,  and  sooialiatic  and  agrarian  doctrinea 
4ttul  schemes. 

in  Western  Europe  the  slavery  to  oapifcal  is  intolerable. 

That  form  of  this  slavery,  oombined  with  domestic  sla^ry, 

which  existed  in  ancient  times  universally,  which  now  prevails 

in  our  Southern  States,  and  in  niiM  tenths  op«he  rest  of  the 

^orld,  is  no  doubt  ihe  best,  the  nalmDrn^^ormal,  and,  in 

*  -general,  neoessary  ccmdition  of  civilized  social  existence.  Do- 
mestic slavery  leaves  enough  of  slavery  to  capital,  to  beget 
oompetition,  encourage  science,  learning,  and  professional,  me- 
ohanical  and  artistic  skill,  whilst  it  relieves  the  ignorant  mass 
of  slaves  from  the  grinding  oppression  of  skill  and  capital,  and 
governs,  provides  for,  and  pioteots  them.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
free  in  slave  sooiety  are  possessed  of  little  or  no  capital  The 
few  educated  among  them  shun  the  oommon  labor  of  slavee, 
and  become  professional  nssn,  artists,  meohanics,  merchants, 
or  officers  in  the  navy  or  army.  They^  too,  are  the  slaves  of 
oa[ntal ;  but  as  their  wages  depend  on  their  skill  and  indu^;ry, 
they  are  stimulated  by  oompetition  to  intellectual,  soienti6o, 
and  artistic  improvement.  Slave  society,  while  it  insures 
oontinued  comfort  t)  the  weak,  ignorant,  eoul  helpless,  stimup 
lates  the  skillful  to  energy,  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  thas 

'  finmidies  security  to  all  society,  while  it  promotes  progress 
and  improvement.  The  history  of  all  civilized  antiquity  at» 
tests  the  truth  of  our  theory,  while  the  history  of  Western  En- 
rope  for  the  last  300  years  is  but  one  oontinued  veaiUng  of 
atarving  free  laborers.      This  substratum  in  free  society  ( tha 

rnlaborers)  are  taxed  and  oppressed  by  ail  above  them, 
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ind  have  BO  protodabn  or  insanuioa  whatever,  beoaiue  ihey 
liETo  no  mftstofs. 

We  conolade  that  the  slavery  of  labor  and  skill  to  oapital, 
abne  begets,  preserves,  and  advaooes  oiviiization ;  but  that, 
indensely-eettled  oountiies,  tiiis  slavery  beoomes  intolerable  to 
the  common  laborers,  nnless  they  are  sabjeoted  to  domestio 
slavery,  whioh  relieves  tiiem  liom  the  grinding  and  orushing 
weight  of  unfeeling  and  irresponmble  skill  aiad  ca|ntal ;  for 
skill  is  nuMter  as  well  as  slave,  and  extorts  ten  times  as  moeh 
of  the  earnings  of  common  labor,  as  it  pays  in  tax  to  the  capi- 
talist. We  feel  that  we  have  not  written  an  able  argunaeflt, 
but  we  know  Ihat  all  human  history  attests  the  truth  of  ou^ 
theory.  Everybody  can  understand  and  appreciate  facts,  and 
deduce  conclusions  from  then^ — ^while  the  a  priori  speculations 
of  philosof^y,  however  ingenious  and  ably  sustained,  have 
little  weight  with  tiie  public,  yet  quite  as  mach  as  they  de- 
serve, for  time  and  experienoe  always  refute  and  falsify  them. 

Our  ol^eot  is  rather  to  refute  the  wioked,  agrarian  doctrines 
of  the  socialists  of  Europe  and  America— *who  see  nodiing  but 
evil  in  the  relaticms  of  capital  and  labor,  and  who  propose  to 
upset  all  the  present  arrangements  and  institutions  of  free  so- 
ciety* to  correct  those  relations — 'than  to  defend  slave  sooiety^, 
whioh  is  healthy,  prosperous,  contented,  and  progressive,  and 
needs  no  defence.  The  Vorih  encourages  8oeiali«n  in  its  mad 
and  destructive  schemes ;  for  Black  Republicanisra,  under  se- 
cialistic  lead,  holds  the  reins  of  power.  Now,  should  they 
succeed  in  their  free  love,  agrarian,  infidel,  Ponrierite  schemes 
at  home — should  they  fire  their*  own  social  edifice,  they  will 
be  more  ready  and  more  daring  in  their  efforts  to  fire  ours. 
Conservatism  in  the  North  is  helpless  and  hopeless.  It  has  no 
organs  in  the  press,  in  the  leoture-room,  in  the  pulpit,  in  its 
legislative  halls,  or  on  the  stump.  * 

The  late  elections  show,  that  it  has  surrendered  at  discretion . 
to  Greeley,  Seward,  Parker,  Beeoher,  Philips,  and  the  other 
free-love,  free-negro,  and  free-everything  leaders.  The  mori- 
bund conservatives  of  the  North  need  a  protectorate  quite  as 
much  as  Mexico ;  and  we  only  propose  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
that  office,  until  G-eneral  Houston  returns  to  the  Senate,  and 
has  one  regularly  appointed. 

We,  have  Dr.  Wayland's  authority  in  our  favor,  for  he  main- 
tains that  those  adults  who  cannot  properly  take  oare  of  them- 
selves, should  have  guardians  {not  fiMsters)  to  govern  and 
take  care  of  them. 

Our  next  proposition  is — ^^  That  properly  in  human  labor, 
t*.  e.,  property  in  man,  is  the  only  property." 
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What  ha8  no  value,  however  great  its  utilUy^  is  not  proper^. 
The  utility  of  air,  light,  heat  and  water,  is  as  great  as  that 
of  land,  but  being  usually  common  to  all,  not  the  subjects  of 
appropriation,  or  private  ownership,  they  have  no  exchange^ 
able  value.  When  lands  are  common  to  all,  they  cease  to 
have  exchangeable  vaiue-^ey  are  not  property.  Appropri- 
ated land,  distant  from  civilized  settlements,  which  will  not 
command  labor,  has  no  value— is  not  property.  When  every 
man  has  as  much  land  as  he  can  till,  and  every  man  (as  Mr. 
Seward  proposes)  tills  his  own  land,  lands  cease  also  to  have 
exchangeable  value— cease  to  be  property.  They  are  ccUied 
property  so  soon  as  they  are  monopolized  by  the  few,  and  the 
many  landless  cultivate  them  on  condition  of  giving  a  part  of 
the  results  of  their  labor  to  the  landowners.  The  land  still 
has  no  value ;  it  is  an  agency  of  production,  it  is  true,  but  rain, 
air,  light,  heat,  and  cold,  are  equally  useful  and  indispensable 
agencies  of  production.  If  the  former  be  prq)erty,  so  are  the 
latter.  Land,  in  countries  where  the  whc^e  soil  is  appropriated, 
is  a  means  of  commanding,  taxing  and  owning  human  labor, 
that  is,  of  owning  men ;  for  men,  like  horses,  are  not  good  to 
eat,  and  the  command  of  their  labor  is  the  only  ownerdiip 
attainable  as  to  them.  This  ownership  is  exercised  mildly 
and  humanely,  so  long  as  laborers  are  few  and  landholders 
many;  but  as  population  increases  in  density,  the  land  rises  in 
price,  because  its  owners  can  exact  more  of  the  earnings  of 
the  common  laborer.  He  becomes  a  larger  shareholder  as 
population  increases,  gets  labor  cheaper,  and  is  every  day 
growing  richer,  because  he  'commands  or  owns  more  human 
beings. 

The  labor  which  he  commands  is  his  only  property ;  the  land 
merely  a  means  of  commanding  it.  Air,  light,  heat,  and 
water,  when  they  becorape  subjects  of  private  appropriation, 
will  also  command  labor  or  its  results.  If  I  have  an  indosure 
that  excludes  light  and  free  circulation  of  air  from  my  neigh- 
bor's  house,  he  will  pay  me  to  remove  it,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
light.  I  had  no  property  in  air  emd  light,  yet  like  land,  as 
above  described,  they  became  means  of  commanding  my  neigh- 
bor's labor  or  its  results. 

When  I  charge  for  the  use  of  my  well  or  spring,  I  also 
command  human  labor  or  its  results.  I  become  partial  owner 
of  those  who  use  my  well  and  spring.  It  is  they  who  are  ray 
property,  not  the  water. 

I  go  on  the  river  and  catch  fish  and  oysters,  and  into  the 
woods  and  fields  and  shoot  game.  They  will  sell  in  market 
just  for  the  average  time  ami  labor  oonsiuned  in  catching  or 
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shooting  like  qnantities  of  fish,  oysters,  and  game.  The  latter 
do  not  fetch  a  cent;  'tis  my' labor  that  sells.  They  are  not 
'property,  but  I  am. 

A  wild  horse  oanght  on  the  prairies,  tamed,  and  brought  to 
market,  sells  just  for  the  worth  of  the  labor  needed  to  catoh, 
tame,  and  bring  him  to  market.  The  horse  is  not  property^ 
does  not  sell  for  a  oent ;  it  is  the  labor  bestowed  on  him.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  tame  horse.  He  sells  for  nothing ;  it  is  the 
human  labor,  or  its  products,  expended  in  rearing  him,  that  sells. 

Suppose  an  Bnglish  nobleman,  a  bachelor,  to  awake  in  the 
morning  and  find  that  all  his  laborers,  servants,  and  tenants, 
had  escaped,  and  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  His 
domains,  and  he  confined  within  their  limits.  Like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  he  is  "  lord  of  all  he  surveys,"  but  owns  no  property. 
He  is  poorer  than  Crusoe,  for  he  lives  in  a  colder  dime  and 
must  work  harder  for  a  living.  He  has  lost  his  whole  property 
in  losing  his  men,  his  command  of  human  labor. 

The  political  economists,  and  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
generally  concur  in  the  theory  that  human  labor,  alone,  begets^ 
value.  They  distinguish  value  from  utility.  To  understand 
us,  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  the  same  distinction.  We- 
are  not  aware,  however,  that  any  one  has  anticipated  us  ia 
deducing  from  this  theory  of  value,  the  further  conclusion,. 
"  that  property  is  tvhat  possesses  value^  and  if  nothing  pos- 
sesses value  but  human  labor y  then^  human  labor  is  the  only 
propertf/.^^ 

Ye  capitalists.  North  and  South,  who  own  no  negroes,  recoU 
lect  that  your  income  is  derived  from  the  white  labor  which  your 
capital  commands.  You  are  partially,  or  completely,  white* 
slave  owners.  The  law  of  the  land  does  not  require  you  to 
provide  for  and  take  care  of  them,  in  health  and  sickness,  in 
old  age  and  infancy,  but  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  God 
do.  Their  labor  supports  you,  for  which  you  pay  not  a  cent, 
for  you  have  nothing  to  pay  with  but  your  capital,  and  that 
you  keep  intact.  Like  the  masters  of  negroes,  you  command 
human  labor^  allowing  it  generally  not  enough  of  ite  own 
earnings  to  live  comfortably,  at  all  season^  of  the  year  and  at 
all  periods  of  life.  You  are  masters  without  the  feelings  and 
sympathies,  the  cares  and  responsibilities,  of  masters. 

Corollary :  Men,  or  their  labor,  being  the  only  thing  valu- 
able, and  trade  being  an  exdiange  of  values,  there  is  no  trade 
but  the  slave  trade  ;  the  trade  in  human  labor,  or  its  results^ 
which  is  the  trade  in  human  beings. 

Our  third  and  last  proposition  is,  that  the  white  race  is  the 
best  and  the  true  slave  race. 

VOL.  I.— NO.  VI.  4  r^  T 
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All  ancient  alaverj  was  slavey  of  the  irhito  raoe  or  of  tin 
Mongolian  race — ^whites  were  greatly  preferred.  The  Greek 
slaves  were  either  Q-reeks  or  other  white  caoes.  The  most 
intelligent  authors  and  artists  bnonght  the  higfa(eat  prioes. 
Beauty  of  person  in  slaves  stood  in  estimation  next  to  artis« 
tio  skill.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Grreeoe,  the  Kaoedonians  were 
a  wild  mountain  race,  devoted  to  liberty,  and  impaiient  under 
restraint,  like  all  barbarians  and  savages*  They  made  pro- 
Terbially  bad  slaves.  The  Roman  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  of  the  Teutonic  race,  Goths  and  Germans.  The  ex- 
i»nt  of  their  empire  enabled  them  to  seleot  black  Ethiopians^ 
or  lighter  hues  of  the  Mongolian  raoe.  But,  like  the  Greeks, 
-they  preferred  slaves  of  the  best  types  of  the  white  raoe.  The 
Turks  are  very  dainty  and  choice  in  ike  selection  of  their 
slaves.  They  prefer,  and  buy  in  open  market  in  Constanti* 
nople  every  day,  Georgians  and  Circassians,  the  most  beautiful 
^f  the  white  race,  and  of  mankind.  Europeaa  slaves  have 
«ver  been  almost  all  of  the  white  raoe.  N^ro  slavery  is  of 
Tery  recent  origin.  Negroes  were  introduced  into  America,  iio4 
to  supply  the  plaoe  of  domestic  servants,  but  of  field  luuida. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  white  indentured  servants 
ixom  Europe  were  much  used  by  us^  and  preferred  as  house- 
:8enrants,  gardeners,  and  ostlers. 

There  are  striking  similitudes  and  analogies  between  the 
brute  creation  and  the  human  races.  Some  species  are,  among 
•men  as  well  as  beasts  and  birds,  always  found,  and  ever  con- 
tinue,  irreclaimably  wild.  Among  beasts  and  birds  this  class 
.is  called  animals  ^^fertB  naturcR^  Indians  are  men  ""^fera 
naiurmP  They  never  can  be  permanently  tamed,  domestic 
•cated,  or  civilized.  They  are  as  like  the  white  man,  as  the 
wolf  to  the  dog,  the  buffalo  to  the  ox,  the  pheasant  and  par- 
iridge  to  the  domestic  hen,  the  mallard  to  the  common  puddle- 
duck.  Yet,  like  the  wolf,  the  partridge,  the  mallard,  and  the 
.zebra,  they  are  untamable  ets  a  species  or  race.  A  Van  Am- 
burg  can  tame,  domesticate,  and  educate  an  individual  Ben- 
gal tiger,  and,  no  doubt,  could  also  subdue,  educate,  and  civile 
ize  a  Pawnee  Indian ;  but  the  love  of  liberty,  and  perfect 
abandon,  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  savage  races  of  men  and 
savage  animals,  for  domesticity,  tameness,  and  civilization. 
The  Arab  barb  is  as  readily  broken  in,  tamed,  and  civilized, 
as  the  white  boy.  A  good  deal  of  moral  suasion,  and  a  little 
of  the  lash,  suffice  to  break  boys  and  colts.  When  broken, 
they  never  wish  to  return  to  the  wild  state,  like  Indians  and 
tigers.  Their  natures  are  refined,  and  in  all  respects  superior 
to  those  of  wild  animals  and  wild  men.     Submis^n  to  supe 
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riors,  to  law,  gofv^rament,  and  slavery  TAmtwly  modified,  iel 
pataral  and  agreeable  to  them.  There  are  a  few  vkrious 
Wooded  horses  and  vicious  white  men,  who  hate  restraint,  dis* 
obey  masters  and  other  superiors,  violate  rule  and  law,  and 
oemmit  crimes.  They,  like  wild  animals,  krve  licentious  lib- 
erty,  and  are  only  fit  for  the  plough,  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  gallows. 

Mules  and  negroes  are  an  intermediate  class,  who  can  only 
be  Aa(f  tamed,  domesticated,  civilized,  and  enslaved.  Hardy 
in  constitution,  strong  in  bodv,  and  capable  of  much  labor, 
they  are  nevertheless  invaluable  for  coarse,  common  work. 
Ckmtinued  physical  punishment,  or  the  fear  of  it,  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  at  work.  White  men  and  Wooded  horses  delight 
in  moderate  labor ;  indeed,  there  is  always  danger  of  their  over- 
working themselves  and  injuring  their  health  thereby.  Labor 
is  the  essence  of  civilization,  and  that  race  is  highest  that  en- 
gages in  and  pursues  it  most  steadily  and  skilfully.  The  mule 
and  the  negro  are  weighed  down  by  the  "  vis  inertt(B*^  of  their 
natures,  never  hurt  themselves  by  overwork,  and  require  the 
sight  or  the  infliction  of  the  lash  to  keep  them  at  work  at  all. 
The  labor  which  white  men  and  blooded  horses  submit  to 
so  cheerfully  is  involuntary  labor,  because  agreeable  from 
habit  acting  on  their  refined,  domestic  and  civilizaWe  natures. 
They  work  for  others  from  necessity,  but  do  not  require  the 
stimulant  of  physical  force  to  make  them  work.       • 

To  say  the  white  race  is  not  the  true  and  best  slave  race 
is  to  contradict  all  history,  and  in  effect  to  assert  that  there  is  . 
some  superior  race  ;  for  that  race  that  is  most  social,  tame, 
domestic,  skilful,  educatable,  and  most  readily  submits  to 
government  in  all  its  usual  forms,  is  certainly  the  highest 
race.  Nine  tenths  of  government  is  slavery,  even  in  (so  called) 
free  societies.  Married  women,  children,  sailors,  soldiers, 
wards,  apprentices,  &c.,  are  not  governed  by  law,  but  by  the 
will  of  superiors,  their  persons  are  enslaved.  Patient  submis- 
sion to  their  situation,  and  ready  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
is  virtuous  conduct  on  their  part,  and  evinces  high  and  civilized 
natures.  Negroes  and  Indians  do  not  fulfil  the  duties  arising 
from  these  relations  with  equal  patience  and  fidelity,  for 
hatred  of  restraint,  of  the  duties,  forms,  fashions,  observances, 
and  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  and  the  love  of  un- 
bridled liberty,  are  the  leading  traits  and  cltaracteristiot 
of  savages. 

Among  the  whites,  however,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
men  with  savage  natures,  who  will  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quiremente  of  civilized  society,  who  violate  law  and  order,  and 
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oomtnit  ell  kinds  of  orinie.  Sudi  men  oompoee  tiie  mobs  in 
our  cities,  fill  our  prisons  and  almshousesi  oolonize  Utah  and 
Northern  freedom  and  Fourierite  dens  of  iniquity,  and  become  no-* 
madio  beggars,  pirates,  robbers,  and  murderers.  Such  are  the 
gypsies  of  Europe,  the  Icizzaroni  of  Naples,  the  proletariat  of 
France,  the  thievish,  wandering  beggars  of  England,  and  the 
leperos  of  Mexico.  Such  wretches  are  unfit  to  live  in  civilized 
society,  so  great  is  their  love  of  licentious  liberty,  their  hatred 
of  law,  government,  morality,  and  religion.  They  are  un- 
tamable, and,  like  all  untamable  animals,  human  or  brute,  are 
gradually  exterminated.  They  are  as  unfitted  for  slavery  as  ^ 
North  American  Indians  or  Bengal  tigers.  The  noblest  na- 
tures best  perform  the  routine  of  duty  required  by  law  or  re- 
ligion, by  parents,  masters,  kings,  or  other  superior  authorities. 
We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  slavery  is  but  a  form  of 
government,  and  by  &r  its  oldest  and  most  common  form. 

Too  much  liberty  is  the  great  evil  of  our  age,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  slavery  the  best  corrective  of  the  spirit  of  lawless 
licentiousness  that  threatens  to  subvert  society. 


ART.  IV.-NORTH  CAROLINA-HER  WEALTH,  RESOITBCBS,  AND 

HISTORT. 

North  Caroijna  has  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory^ — 
just  about  the  area  of  England.  But  while  England,  exclusive  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  has  a  population  of  seventeen  millions,  North 
Carolina  has  barely  one  million.  If  this  difference  is  not  to  continue, 
can  we  ever  equal,  or  even  approximate,  the  population  of  England  t 
When  at  Washington,  persons,  comparatively  strangers  to  our  State, 
often  have  said  to  me,  '^  So  jou  are  from  the  piny  region  of  North 
Carolina."  They  sometimes  seemed  surprised  when  I  told  them  that 
Ihe  section  from  which  I  came  was  more  remote  from  the  district 
covered  with  pines  than  Washington  City  itself,  and  even  Jess  like  it 
in  its  external  features.  The  fact  that  the  principal  lines  of  travel 
through  our  State  have  been  along  that  comparatively  narrow  belt  of 
level  pine  forest,  has  made  most  persons  from  abroad  suppose  that  the 
whole  State  is  of  that  character. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1584,  that  the  first  Europeans  who 
ever  touched  the  shores  of  any  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  North-Carolina,  under  the  command  of  Amadas 
and  Barlowe.  In  the  report  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  drawn  up  by  the 
latter,  it  is  said  that  two  days  before  they  came  in  si^t  of  land, 
'^  We  smelled  so  sweet  and  so  strong  a  smell,  as  if  we  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden,  sounding  with  ail  kinds  of  odor^ 
iferoiis  flowers.*'  On  reaching  the  land  it  was  found  '^  so*  full  <^ 
iprapes,  as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of  the  sea  overflowed  them,  of 
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which  we  found  such  plenty,  as  well  there  as  in  all  places  else,  both 
on  the  sand  and  on  the  green  soil,  on  the  hills  as  in  the  plains,  as 
well  on  every  little  shrub,  as  also  climbing  the  tops  of  high  cedars, 
that  I  think  in  all  the  world  the  like  abundance  is  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  myself  having  seen  those  parts  of  Europe  that  most  abound,  find 
such  difference  as  were  incredible  to  be  written."  Inside  of  the  long, 
narrow  tract  of  islands,  along  which  they  coasted  for  two  hundred 
miles,  they  found  what  '^  appeared  another  great  sea**  between  them 
and  the  main  land.  Everywhere  they  were  struck  with  surprise,  as 
they  beheld  the  variety,  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  forest-trees, 
which  not  only  surpassed  those  of  Bohemia,  Muscovia  or  Hercynia,*' 
but  '^bettering  the  cedars  of  the  Azores,  of  the  Indies,  or  Lybanus." 

Two  years  later,  afler  a  residence  of  twelve  months  on  the  main 
land,  with  a  party  of  colonists,  Ralph  Lane  declared  '^  the  main  to 
be  the  goodliest  soil  under  the  cope  of  heaven,"  "  the  goodliest  and 
most  pleasing  territory  in  the  world,"  ^^and  the  climate  so  whole- 
some, that  we  had  not  one  sick  since  we  touched  the  land  here." 
fie  affirms  that  if  it  *'  had  but  horses  and  kine  in  some  reasonable 
proportion,  I  dare  assure  myself,  being  inhabited  with  English,  no 
realm  in  Christendom  were  comparable  to  it.  For  this  already,  we 
find,  that  what  commodities  soever,  Spain,  France,  or  Italy,  or  the 
East  parts,  do  yield  to  us,  Si^. — these  parts  do  abound  with  the 
growth  of  them  all ;  and  sundry  other  rich  commodities,  that  no  parts 
of  the  world,  be  they  West  or  East  Indies,  have,  here  we  find  the 
greatest  abundance  of." 

When  we  contemplate  North  Carolina  at  the  present  day,  we  rec* 
ognize  the  features  here  described.  There  is  on  the  coast  the  same 
long  line  of  low  sandy  islands,  probably  formed  by  the  deposits  of 
sediment,  where  the  fluvial  waters  from  the  interior  are  checked  in 
their  course  by  the  opposing  current  of  the  Gulf  stream.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fine  harbor  of  Beaufort,  there  are  the  same  difficult 
inlets  which  terrified  those  early  voyagers,  and  on  their  maps  were 
marked  with  figures  of  sinking  ships.  Inside  of  the  range,  there  are 
the  same  broad  and  shallow  seas,  most  abundantly  supplied  with  fish, 
and  those  other  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  which  are  alike  calculated 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  mankind.  On  the 
^  main"  there  are  lands  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  famous  Del- 
tas of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi.  Cultivation  for  one  hundred 
successive  years,  in  the  most  exhausting  of  the  grain  crops,  has  not 
diminished  their  productiveness.  Though  it  has  cost  something  to 
render  these  swamp-lands  suitable  for  cultivation,  yet  no  agricultural 
investment  ever  made  in  America,  perhaps,  yields  a  better  return, 
and  this  fact  afibrds  another  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  Providence 
has  decreed  that  the  best  things  in  life  shall  cost  labor  to  attain  them. 
And  yet,  up  to  this  time,  but  a  small  proportion,  many  persons  think 
not  one  fiftieth  part,  of  the  swamp  lands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  have  been  put  into  cultivation.  When,  after  the  manner  of 
Holland,  all  of  this  region  shall  have  been  reclaimed,  the  entire  pres- 
ent population  of  the  State  might  be  removed  to  it  without  being 
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able  to  cultivate  the  half  of  it.     Almont  ereiy  portion  of  it,  too,  ii 
penetrated  by    navigable  Btreams.        Passing   inward  a   handpad 
miles  or  more  from  the  coast,  we  reach  that  belt  of  pine  land,  vrbioli 
was  formerly  regarded  as  only  valuable  for  its  timber  and  hataI 
stores  generally,  but  which  latter  experiments  show  may,  withovt 
difficulty,  be  rendered    highly  ptodnctive.     By  the  appKcatton    rf 
marl  or  lime,  it  has  been  asoertaiued  that  most  of  this  region  can  be 
made  to   yield  abundant   crops,  both  of  cotton   and   the   cereftla. 
Westward  of  this,  there  stretches  for  two  or  three  hundred  mUes^  a 
moderately  elevated,  undulating  country,  presenting  almost  every  va- 
riety of  landscape,  soil,  and  production.     At  its  extreme  bcMrden 
there  rises  up  a  mountainous  region,  with  bolder  scenery,  and  a  more 
bracing  climate.     Few  of  our  own  citiaens  realize  the  extent  of  this 
district,  or  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  three  hondred  miles  m 
length,  and  has  probably  more  than  forty  peaks,  that  surpass  in  allt- 
tudo  Mount  Washington,  long  regarded  ad  the  most  elevated  point  m 
the  Atlantic  States.     Though  this  region  does  not  present  the  glacier 
Aelds  and  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  yet  their  want  is  amply  atone4 
for,    by   a  vegetation  rich  as  the   tropics   themselves  can  boast  of. 
Rocky  masses,  of  immense  height  and   magnitude,  and   long  ridgee 
and  frightful  precipices,  are  to  be  found  ;  but  the  prevailing  characier 
of  this  section  is   one  of   such  fertility,  that  the  forest-trees  attain 
their  most  magnificent  proportions,  on  the  sides,  and  even  about  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains.     There,  too,  are  to  be  seen   thosi 
strange  treeless  tracts,  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  supposed  to 
be  the  foot-prints  of  the  ''  Evil  one,"  as  he  stepped  from  mountain 
to  mountain.     Their  smooth,  undulating  surfaces,  covered  with  wav* 
ing  grasses*  suggest  far  diflTerent  associations  to  the  present  beholden. 
The  landscape  is  variegated,  too.  by  tracts  of  thirty  and  even  forty 
miles  in  extent,  covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  balsam  fir-trees, 
appearing  in  the  distance  dark  as  *'  the  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing," 
and  green  carpets  of  elastic  moss,  and  countless  vernal  flowers,  amoag 
which  the  numerous  species  of  the  azalia,  the  kalmia,  and  the  rhodo* 
dendron,  especially  contend  in  the  variety,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  of 
their  hue^'.     From  the  sides  of  the  mountains  flow  cold  and  limpid 
streams  along  broad  and  beautiful  valleys.     Though  such  a  region  aft 
this  can  never  weary  tho  eye,  its  chief  merit  is,  that  almost  every 
part  of  it  is  fitted  te  be  occupied  by,  and  to  minister  to,  the  wants  of 
roan. 

Our  State,  from  the  seashore  to  its  western  limit,  is  probably  as 
well  watered  as  any  equal  extent  of  territory  on  the  fkce  of  the  globe^ 
and  in  all  the  middle  and  upper  portions,  the  supply  of  water-power 
is  inexhaustible.  In  fact  there  are  single  rivers,  such  as  the  Cataw«> 
ba  and  French  Broad  or  "  Racing  river"  of  the  Cherokees,  which 
are  sufficient  to  move  the  machinery  of  a  State.  Throughout  oiv 
entire  territory  there  are  no  barren  wastes,  and  rarely  a  square  mile 
to  be  found,  which  cannot  maintain  its  proportionate  share  of  popu- 
lation. In  all  its  parts,  too,  the  variety,  magnitude,  and  beauty  of 
its  forest-trees  fully  sustain  the  encomiums  of  those  earij  explorexiL 
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^^     While  the  Beabowrd  cotrnties  have  thoee  pecaliar  to  that  region,  like 
X     the  cypress,  juniper,  live  oak,  and  the  gigantic  pines  of  the  swamps, 
^      fit  to  become  the   *^  masts  of  great  Admirals,"  and  the  mountains 
^  >.   such  varieties  as  ore  suited  to  a  hardier  climate,  the  State  as  a  whole 
^-       seems  to  contam  representatives  of  almost  all  the  trees  of  the  North 
American  forest  in  their  fullest  and  grandest  development,  and  to  af- 
ford, in  the  greatest  profusion,  all  manner  of  timber  and  beautiful 
woods  for  the  uses  of  the  artificer. 
When  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  are  abundant 
-9     objects  of  interest     North  Carolina  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  of  all  the  governments  of  the  world  that  ordered  a  geological 
survey  of  its  territory,  and  she  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  variety 
of  mineral  substances  than  any  single  State  of  the  Union.     Not  only 
does  she  present  the  diamond,   platinum,    gold,    silver,  and   many 
other  substances  interesting  to  the  man  oiscience  for  their  rarity, 
-   or  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  science,  for  their  beauty,  but  she  pos* 
*      sesses  in  great  abundance  those  minerals  which  add  most  to  the 
wealth  and  permanent  prosperity  of  a  State.     Though  her  coal  meas- 
^      ores  are  not  perhaps  as  extensive  as  those  of  some  of  the  other 
States,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  be  inexhaustible,  while  the  coals 
are  of  the  very  best  qualities  for  fuel,  for  the  making  of  gas,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

With  respect  to  the  ores  of  iron,  I  think  she  mny  fairly  claim  to 

be  the  first  of  all  the  States,  because  she  not  only  has  all  such  ores  as 

.  ^     .  they  possess,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  she  is  the  only  one  known 

'to  contain  the  rare  and  valuable  black  band  ore,  and  that  in  quanti- 

'    ^^  ties  vastly  surpassing  the  deposits  in  Scotland  itself.     When,  there- 

^    '     ^  fore,  we  look  to  the  coal  measures  on  Deep  river,  and  find  all  these 

-  .^  ^    ores  in  the  greatest  abundance,  overlying,  or  between  the  coal  seama 

*   themselves,  and  consider  all  the  advantages  of  this  locality,  we  can 

^   ^  hardly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  most 

experienced  miners  and  manufacturers  of  iron,  that  when  proper  out- 

•  ^  ,"■  lets  are  opened,  by  the  completion  of  the  works  of  improvement  now 

"  -  «    «  in  progress,  iron  can  be  there  made  and  ti^nsported  to  Wales,  and 

^  >  \^  sold  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  that  for  which  the  Welch  manufacturers 

--    -^  now  afford  the  article. 

'    -^^      Extensive  beds  of  valuable  marls  are  ascertained  to  exist  over  al- 

X.    ^  ^  most  the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  afibrd  the  means  of 

J    '  ^  V  making  fertile  most  parts  of  that  section.       Recent  examinations 

^  -  .,  have  brought  to  light  to  so  great  an  extent,  lime,  copper  ores,  and 

>  xT    other  valuable  minerals,  as  to  satisfy  every  one  that  Nortb  Carolina 

^    ^  is  eminently  fortunate  in  her  geological  formations. 

'^        J       The  agricultural  productions  of  the  State  are  not  less  varied  than 

•  *  ^    f^  it8  surfaces  and  soils.     I  know  of  no  article  grown  in  New-England, 

"^  or  New- York,  that  cannot  be  obtained  with  less  labor,  and  at  lower 

y      ^    rates,   in  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina.      Whatever  the 

O  \    ^    middle  and  western  States  of  the  Union  yield  can  be  produced  in 

^>      ^  abundance,  not  only  in  the  central  parts,  but  in  fact  all  over  o«r 

State.     While  tobacoo  nay  be  profitably  grown  in  almost  every  por* 
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tlon  of  it,  tome  of  the  nortkern  counties  produce  Tarieties,  equal  and 
probably  superior,  to  what  old  Virginia  herself,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  grows.  Ootton  of  fine  qualities  is  produced  in  the  lower 
counties,  in  as  gr^t /quantity  to  the  acre,  and  with  as  high  profita, 
as  in  the  southw^atfern  States.  The  progress  this  culture  has  of 
late  made  with  us/when  we  consider  the  large  area  suitable  to  it, 
renders  it  probable  that  at  no  distant  day  North  Carolina  will  take 
rank  among  the  first  cotton  States  of  the  Union.  The  rice  of  the 
Cape  Fear  is  esteemed  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  and  its  culture 
•may  be  largely  extended  in  that  region.  The  lowland  counties  of 
the  east  and  northeast,  as  producers  of  breadstu^  are  destined  to 
be  to  the  adjacent  r^ons  what  Egypt  was  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. 

The  grape  is  indigenous  in  every  part  of  the  State,  from  Curri- 
tuck to  Cherokee,  and  among  the  hundreds  of  native  varieties  that 
are  from  time  to  time  brought  to  light,  after  the  neglect  and  waste  of 
centuries,  there  are  doubtless  many  which  will  equal,  possibly  surpaas, 
the  delicious  Scuppemong  of  the  Albemarle  region,  and  the  fiimoos 
Catawba  of  Buncombe.  With  such  indications,  and  our  favorable 
soils  and  climate,  why  may  we  not  in  time  approximate  the  vin- 
tages of  France  and  Grermany  ? 

Mr.  Webster  once  remarked  to  me  in  conversation,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  obtain  good  wine  from  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  American  continent  The  reason  given  by 
him  was  this :  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  temperate  regions  being 
from  the  west,  and  as  in  the  United  States  they  came  from  the  land, 
a  much  higher  degree  of  heat  was  felt  in  the  summer  than  in  Europe, 
where  they  blew  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hence  he  thought  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  summer  here  would  bring  about  too  soon  an 
acetous  fermentation,  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  good  wines. 
If  this  view  should  present  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  with  respect 
to  wines  made  from  foreign  grapes,  that  ripen  in  the  heat  of  our 
summers,  it  nevertheless  would  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  natives, 
which  do  not  usually  come  to  maturity  untU  the  greatest  heats  of  the 
summer  are  past,  namely,  in  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
In  fact,  in  a  district  of  a  few  miles  in  extent  on  the  Tryon  mountain, 
where  neither  dew  nor  fro^t  is  ever  known,  and  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  native  grapes,  they  are  often 
found  in  fine  condition  in  the  open  air,  as  late  as  December. 

In  the  wine  districts  of  France,  there  are  embraced  in  all  about 
eight  thousand  square  miles,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  con- 
sists of  rocky  steeps,  and  terraces,  unfitted  fM*  the  production  of  the 
cereals,  and  yet  the  yield  in  wine  is  of  the  value  of  more  than  fiffy 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  while  the  product  of  brandy  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  milliona 

It  thus  appears  that  the  whole  yield  from  these  eight  thousand  miles 
of  territory  is  equal  to  about  one  half  of  the  average  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years.  There  is 
doubtless  in  North  Carolina  a  much  greater  amount  of  land  thau 
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this,  suitable  to  the  growing  of  grapes,  and  may  we  not  hope,  one  of 
these  days,  to  become  a  great  wine-producing  community  t 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane,  I  know  of 
no  agricultural  product  of  the  Union  which  is  not  suited  to  our 
State.  I  do  not  merely  mean  to  say  that  they  may  be  produced,  but 
that  they  all  find  in  our  limits  their  appropriate  soil  and  climate, 
and  can  be  successfully  cultivated  to  an  extent  greatly  surpaseing 
the  want*  of  our  own  people.  All  the  domestic  animals  existinjz  in 
the  United  States  thrive  within  our  borders.  Though  the  sheep  fcay 
be  advantageously  reared  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  he  finds* 
bis  best  climate  and  most  attractive  food  in  the  mountainous  region, 
while  the  blood  horse  can  be  most  successfully  raised  in  the  sandy 
districts  of  the  lower  country. 

The  climate  of  North  Carolina,  as  a  whole,  i^  eminently  favorable. 
I  know  that  different  opinions  prevail  in  many  quarters,  and  so  much 
is  said  in  these  days  of  northern  energy  and  southern  indolence^  that  you 
will  doubtless  pardon  a  few  remarks  tending  to  dispel  a  singular  populaA 
delusion.  I  maintain,  then,  that  during  nine  tenths  of  the  exbtenceX 
of  man  on  the  globe,  as  historically  known,  the  destinies  of  the  world  \ 
.have  been  controlled  by  nations  occupying  territories,  having  as  \ 
warm  climates  as  our  own.  According  to  the  settled  opinion  of  the 
learned,  when  man  was  first  created,  he  was  placed  by  Providence  in 
luch  a  climate ;  and  it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if,  when  he  was  j 
fjommanded  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  he  should  have  been  ; 
placed  by  his  Creator  in  an  unfavorable  location.  Egypt,  where 
man  seems  first  to  have  attained  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  India, 
had  tropical  climates.  The  four  great  empires  of  antiquity  were,  in 
their  centres,  subjected  to  ranges  of  temperature  as  high  as  ours. 
Babylon  and  Persepolis  were  nearer  the  equator  than  the  most 
southern  point  of  North  Carolina,  while  Nineveh  was  below  its 
northern  limit,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  empires 
were  subjected  to  a  warmer  climate  than  ours.  And  Greece  and 
Rome,  too,  were  lands  of  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  and 
possessed  temperatures  as  high  as  our  own.  What  people  ever  ex- 
hibited more  spirit,  wiergy,  and  enterprise,  than  the  Greeks  in  their 
Persian  wars  and  Asiatic  invasions!  Where  has  the  world  seen 
such  an  example  of  long-sustained  strength  and  energy,  as  was  mani- 
fested by  the  Romans,  when  they  held  for  so  many  centuries  the  best 
portions  of  the  known  world,  from  Scotland  down  to  the  great 
African  desert !  After  the  decay  and  fall  of  their  empire,  there 
began,  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  a  movement,headed  by  Mohammed, 
which  swept  over  the  earth  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flame  of  fire,  sub- 
jecting the  principal  parts  of  it  to  its  control.  A  high  state  of  dvil- 
ization  was  kept  up  for  centuries  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  the  capitals 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Saracenic  dominions.  After  their 
decline,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empure  of  Constantinople, 
the  period  of  Spanish  ascendency  began.  It  thus  appears  that  it  is 
only  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  that  the  so-called  north- 
ern nations  have  had  control  of  the  world.    The  extraordinary  popu- 
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^  lar  error  whi<^  90  generallj  prevails  on  tfaii  siil^eet  is  due,  doobtloSy 

'  "W!^  mainly  to  the  fact  that  to  the  minds  of  the  majori^  of  men,  ihe 

^  ^^  present  is  ever3rthing,  and  the  past,  howerer  long  it  may  have  been, 

->     ^  goes  for  nothing.    It,  in  part,  too,  may  be  accounted  fiar  by  the  wd^- 

*  ^^    known  rirciunstanee,  that  the  old  Roman  empire  in  the  period  of  its 

^^  decay  wasoyerran  by  bands  of  barbariaaie  firom  the  north.'    But  at 

^  that  time  the  strength  of  the  Romans  was  gone,  having  been  destroj 

..  ^    ed  by  their  vices,  and  the  despotisms  to  which  they  had  %een  sub* 

*     Y^n}^<^^*^     ^n  ^<^  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  military  people,  or  to 

^    bear  arms,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  hire  these  barbarians  to  de- 

^^      \   fend  them.     That  they  should  have  fallen  a  prey  to  them  is  no  more 

;  '^  wonderful  than  that  a  decrepit  giant,  afber  a  century  of  vice  and 

J.,     ^     dissipation,  should  have  been  overpowered  by  a  stripling.     There  can 

\t'       '.  >)e  no  doubt  but  that  any  one  of  the  half-a-dozen  such  armies  as  the 

^    •*      ^     Roman  Republic  was  able  to  keep  in  the  field  at  the  same  time^ 

y     ^'     would  have   been  able  to  beat  any  horde  of  barbariaos  that  ever 

7t    -'^    crossed  the  frozen  Danube. 

-*;:  I  would  not  disparage  or  undervalue  the  intdlect,  talent,  energy, 

^  *     "     and  courac^  exhibited  by  the  northern  nations  in  our  day.     But 
^    ^     ^     Homer  still  stands  the  monarch  of  Poetry.     All  attempts  to  equalise 
C     ^     others  with   him,  but  serve  to  show  their  lamentaUe  inferiority. 
V '     ^      Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  still  the  models  to  which  the  student  m 
oratory  is  pointed.     Who  has  exhibited  more  capacity  for  metaphys- 
<     ical  science  than  Aristotle,  or  greater  genius  for  mechanical  philoso- 
phy than  Archimedes?   Whose  works  of  art  surpass  thoee  of  Phidias 
'>    .,     and  Michael  Angelo  t     Who  as  moralists  have  been  superior  to  Soo- 
^     rates  and  St  Paul  t      What  navigators  were  nx»re  enterprising  and 
•      daring  than  Christopher  Columbus  and  Vasoo  de  €rama  ?     Who  as 
-;.  ^  ^   '^  warriors,  statesmen,  and  possessors  of  universal  genius  and  talent, 
rank  above  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  1     The  catalogue 
^>_         might  be  indefinitely   extended,  by  references,  both  to  Europe  and 
^  the  United  »States ;  but  until  these  names  are  overshadowed,  it  cannot 

be  truthfully  said  that  a  northern  clime  is  necessary  to  develop  the 
highest  degree  of  human  courage,  talent,  energy,  and  intellect. 

We  have,  then,  all  the  necessary  physical  condittons  in  our  territo- 
17,  minerals,  soils,  woods,  waters,  and  climate,  to  make  us  a  great 
agricultural  State.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  there  must  be 
an  intelligent,  energetic,  and  moral  population.  It  is  only  within 
our  day,  that  the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  various  rai*ea  of 
men  have  received  any  large  share  of  attention.  Many  ages  ago  tbe 
different  species  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  the  heavenly  bodies, 
were  the  objects  of  study ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  several  races  of  men  have  become  tbe  subjects  of  investigation, 
and  that  this  branch  of  science,  most  important  to  man,  has  made  re- 
■Mrkable  progress.         i: 

The  dominant  race  in  ^fm^tate  belongs  entirely  to  the  great  Cau- 
casian family,  that  has  m  all  ages  controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Wherever  it  has  existed,  neither  zone,  nor  clime,  nor  exter- 
nal cii'cumstanees,  have  materially  modified  its  physical  and  mental 
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.  features.     It  has  domiTiated  aKke  in  Northern  and  in  Seathem  En- 

\  V       >^P^9  A"^  ^T^  Centra}  and  Southern  Asia,  nor  b^re  the  torrid  heats 
of  Africa  prevented  Carthagenian,  and  Roman,  and  Saracenic  ascen* 
daicy.     In  America,  too,  wherever  its  stock  has  been  kept  pure,  its 
snperiorjty  has  been  equally  striking,  fh>ni  Canada  to  (jape  Horn. 
But  while  it  everywhere  shows  itself  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the 
^         other  races,  it  is  nevertheless  affected  to  some  extent  by  certain  causes, 
,  ^^-J"         While  the  mixture  of  those  nearly  related  by  blood.is  extremely  inju- 
^    ^        rious,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  union  of  races  widely  different  is 
J7,^         destructive  in  a  few  generations  to  the  hybrid  progeny  resulting  from 
^*>^^^^        it,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  combination  of  varieties  of  the  same 
v^  ^^         race  is  advantageous,  and  that,  in  such  cases,  there  are  exhibited  the 
^  highest  degrees  of  courage,  energy,  and  intelleet.     The  ancestors  of 

-  ^    ^         the  present  population  of  North  Carolina  were  mainly  from  Ekig- 
C^^         land,  and  the  English  people  are  themselves  a  combination  of  the 
^  ^^         original  Celts,  Komans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.     In  our  own 
State  they  have  received  a  large  admixture  of  the  modem  Germans, 
Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and  other  European  nationsi     Such  a  combi* 
nation  gives  the  best  assurance  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.     One  third  of  our  population  consists  of  an  infertof 
race  held  in  subjection  by  the  higher  one.     The  negroes  are,  by  thenA 
^physical  constitutions,  eminently  fitted  for  a  hot  climate,  and  for  situ- 
ations unfavorable  to  the  health  of  white  men.     They  are  therefore 
Suited  to  the  swamp  lands  of  the  lower  counties,  where  they  can  la- 
bor without  injury  from  the  solar  heat  and  malaria,      lliey  exist, 
too,  among  us  in  a  proportion  nearly  large  enough  to  occupy  in  time 
V      -       the  region  where  they  are  roost  needed,  though  perhaps,  in  rather 
i^  -  J,       less  numbers  at  present  than  the  State,  as  a  whole,   may  require^ 
V^   .  *       The  negro,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries  where  he  has  remained 
)    '  '       for  any  length  of  time,  has  been  a  slave,  and  his  natural  qualities 
N.     ^        seem  so  eminently  fitted  for  that  condition,  as  strongly  impel  us  to 
^  TJ      .       the  belief  that  he  was  intended  by  Providence  to  occupy  that  station. 
->   N^       It  is,  too,  gratifying  for  us  to  know  that  as  he  exists  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  he  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  what  he  has 
been  elsewherfe^    Apprehension  was  formerly  felt,   lest  by  reason  of 
the  considerable  "numbers  existing  in  this  country,  there  might  in 
time  be  a  complete  mixture  of  the  two  races,  or  dangerous  collisions 
-\  between  them.     Intelligent  minds  at  this  time  have  no  such  fear.  As 

^       to  the  first  ground  of  uneasiness,  independently  of  the  repugnance  felt 
J     ^      ^      by  the  white  man  to  such  a  union.  Providence  has,  by  a  law  of  his 
2     -      .       own,  higher  than  any  human  enactment,  guarded  against  it.     For 
^  v;  purposes  of  his  own  he  has  determined  that  the  different  species  of 

^  '  -  .  living  things  shall  continue  to  exi.st  as  separated  by  him,  in  spite  of 
.  ^  <  efforts  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  various  speciea  This  principle 
i    r^  applies  to  the  human  race  as  well  as  to  the  inferior  animals.    Hence, 

^  ^  '  when  mixtures  occur,  they,  like  other  hybrids,  jcan^zitt  only  £»r  a 
•j  I  ^.  ^w  generations,  ^^ad  it  been  otherwise,  instead  of  the  different 
^^,  ^  ^  racerx^e  iidw  find  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  there  would  have  been 
^^  v^    d       only  one  uniform  mixture  of  all,  like  an  alloy  of  metttls  fused  to-. 
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getlier.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  apprehend  resiBtance,  or  rebelHon, 
among  the  negroes  on  any  large  scale.  Thej  arc  instinctively  so  sen- 
sible of  the  superiority  of  the  white  man,  and  so  docile  in  their  dis- 
position, that  thc^  remain  passive  in  their  present  condition.  In 
fact,  so  wide  is  the  chasm  between  them  and  us,  that  they  dg  not  as- 
pire to  equality.  We  have,  therefore,  a  great  advantage  over  those 
nations  that  have  held,  as  slaves,  their  own  equals.  In  such  cases 
there  have  been  dangerous  insurrections  and  most  cruel  and  bloody 
civil  wars. 

The  efl[ect,  too,  of  this  condition  of  things,  is  favorable  to  the 
ruling  race.  Every  white  man  is  sensiUe  of  his  advantages,  and 
takes  a  pride  in  his  position.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  the  peer  of 
all  living  men.  It  was  well  said  by  Burke,  that  in  countries  where 
slavery  was  unknown,  liberty  was  looked  upon  as  an  important  po- 
'  litical  right,  but  that  where  it  did  exist,  each  freeman  regarded  his 
liberty  as  a  high  personal  privilege  which  he  was  ready  to  defend 
with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood ;  and  that  slaveholderaa^ays  main* 
tained  their  liberties  with  a  higher  and  haughtier  spirihi]mn  others. 
With  us  there  is  the  double  stimulant :  first,  that  of  fr^dohi  as  con- 
trasted with  slav^  ;  secondly,  the  superiority  of  the  white  man  to 
the  negro.  Our  society  seems,  therefore,  to  rest  on  the  most  favora- 
ble basis. 

North  Carolina  is  often  called  an  honest  State.  I  doubt  if  those 
who  thus  speak  of  our  int^iity  and  honesty,  realize  the  extent  of 
the  compliment  they  pay  us.  I  fear,  'that  we  do  not  our- 
selves fully  appreciate  it  As  one  of  the  great  distinguished  qu^- 
ities  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  not  less  than  his  omnipotent 
power,  is  perfect  truth — integrity — ^as  he  has  made  man's  eternal 
happiness  depend  solely  on  his  moral  worth,  and  as  he  has  so  ordered 
that,  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  integrity  and  truth  are  the  basis 
of  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence,  between  man  and  man,  in  fact,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  social  system — ^it  might  be  well  supposed  that 
public  virtue  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  State.  Accord* 
ingly  we  find  that  in  all  ages  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  nations 
have  kept  pace  with  their  puBIlc  aiid  pfTvate  raoiSkULJ  Even  small 
states,  where  a  high  moral  tone  preuaileij,  tmve  had  strength  enough 
to  resist  the  most  powerful  invaders.  The  philo^phic  historian 
Polybius,  while  a  captive  at  Rome,  at  the  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  that  mighty  republic,  when  comparing  its  institutions 
and  morals  with  those  of  his  degenerate  countrymen,  declared  that 
the  word  of  a  Roman  was  worth  more  than  the  bond  of  a  Greek  and 
twenty  securities.  In  the  course  of  a  single  century  these  Romans 
lost  their  stern  integrity,  and  public  corruption  and  private  vice  pre- 
vailed, so  that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. Even  the  iron  despotism  which  succeeded,  though  it  delayed, 
could  not  prevent  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  empire.  A  great 
French  monarch  regretted  that  he  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
an  egg  for  his  breakfast,  because  each  of  his  subordinates,  through 
whom  the  money  to  l>e  paid  for  it  would  have  to  pass,  would  em- 
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beaszle  so  much  of  it  as  to  render  the  sum  expended  larger  than  his 
treasury  could  bear.  Santa  Anna  is  understood  to  have  declared 
that  the  reason  whj  he  could  not  maintain  any  stable  system  of 
government  in  Mexico,  was  because  the  officials  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  appropriated  to  their  own  uses  all  the  funds  intended  to  be 
es^ndecT  for  the  public  service.  The  late  Czar  of  Eussia  is  reported 
to  have  complained  that  the  interest  of  the  empire  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  peculations  of  his  officers.  Even  the  untiring  industry,  com- 
prehensive intellect,  and  eagle  eye  of  the  great  Napoleon  could  not 
prevent  similar  abuses.  We  maintain,  then,  that  when  our  cotem- 
poraries  speak  of  us  as  pre-eminently  honest,  they  assign  to  us  thai 
very  quality  whichy  of  all  others^  is  most  important  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  a  State. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  however,  that  we  are  behind  the  present  age. 
If  we  have  retained  somewhat  more  than  others  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  our  forefathers,  I  trust  we  have  kept  with  them  the  stem 
integrity  which  distinguished  the  revolutionary  age.  Lord  Chatham, 
when  contrasting  the  iron  barons  of  the  olden  time  with  the  silken 
ones  of  his  day,  declared  that  he  ''  would  not  give  three  words  of 
their  barbarous  Latin  for  all  the  classics."  The  earlier  stages  in  a 
nation's  existence  are  usually  characterized  by  simple  virtues  and  a 
stem  abhorrence  of  vice  and  crime.  As  they  become  more  refined 
..they  are  usually  relaxed  and  enervated,  and  are  more  tolerant  to 
wrong-doers.  Already  in  certain  portions  of  the  Union  such  is  the 
sympathy  felt  for  criminals,  that  the  great  effort  is  to  make  them 
as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible,  after  their  conviction.  I  hope 
that  with  us  sympathies  will  always  be  given  to  the  innocent  who 
may  have  suffered,  and  indignation  felt  toward  the  criminaL  I  trust 
that  neither  capital  nor  corporal  punishment  will  ever  be  more  spar- 
ingly used  in  our  Slate  than  they  are  now.  The  relaxations  that  have 
already  taken  place,  have  not,  in  my  judgment,  been  advantageous 
to  the  public  Let  our  State  always  be  as  uncomfortable  as  possi- 
ble to  the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  It  will  then  continue,  as  it  has 
heretofore  been,  a  region  wherein  there  is  as  small  a  proportion  of 
crime  to  its  population  as  any  on  earth.  As  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  integrity  of  North  Carolina  abroad,  we  may 
refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  high  prices  at  which  her  bonds  are 
sold  even  in  periods  of  the  greatest  depression  in  financial  matters. 

That  our  people  were  not  as  generally  educated  as  some  others, 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment ;  but  at  present  North  Carolina  ia 
expending,  for  the  purposes  of  education  within  her  limits,  more,  I 
think,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  than  most  of  the  Northern  ones. 

It  cannot  fairly  be  argued,  either,  that  we  are  behind  our  neigh- 
bors in  native  intellect.  Those  who  have  represented  us  in  the 
national  councils,  have  usually,  at  least,  maintained  an  average  posi- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Soma 
who  were  born  and  educated  among  us,  have,  while  citizens  of  other 
states,  attained  the  highest  positions  known  to  the  Republic     It  is, 
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nevertheless,  ondoubtecRj  tftie,  that  otir  mn»  have  tiot,  while  residing 
among  us,  been  the  recipients  of  a  fair  share  of  the  pnUic  honors. 
This  is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes.  Durmg  my  time  in 
public  life  those  whom  we  have  sent  to  represent  us  at  Washington, 
have  been,  in  a  political  sense,  reliable  men.  In  other  words,  no 
natter  to  what  party  association  they  might  belong,  it  was  known 
that  they  would  stand  firmly  by  the  principles  they  professed.  Repre- 
sentatives fVom  some  of  the  States,  l^  threatening  to  assail  their  own 
parties,  find  favor,  and  have  honorable  appointments  bestowed  on 
their  immediate  constitnents,  because  politicians  are  oflten  meanly 
selfish  enough  to  quiet  opposition,  and  buy  support  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  offices  in  their  gift.  It  has  thus  sometimes  happened  that  our 
State  has  been  punished  for  the  fidelity  of  its  representatives.  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  however,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  our  citizens  gen- 
emlly,  that  they  are  not  holders  of  federal  offices.  I  happen^  to 
mention  last  winter,  to  a  prominent  statesman,  that,  during  the  wh<^ 
of  €reneral  Pierce's  a  dministration,  and  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  up  to 
that  time,  there  had  not  been  a  single  application  fbr  an  ofliee  under 
the  Federal  Government  from  any  citizen  of  my  district.  He  at  once 
declared  that  the  fact  was  so  honorable  to  the  district,  that  it  ought 
to  be  universally  known.  And  I  do  hold  that  nothing  can  be  more 
honorable  to  our  people  than  the  fVict  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
rely  on  their  own  honest  industry,  at  home,  instead  of  hanging  about 
Washington  for  a  livelihood.  Still  our  State  has  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  abroad,  at  all  times,  the  consideration  and  weight  slie  would 
have,  if  her  sons  were  oflener  the  recipients  of  the  higher  honors 
of  die  Republic. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  sometimes  said  that  we  have  not 
always  been  so  ready  as  some  of  oar  ndghbors,  to  promote  and  sus- 
tain onr  ablest  men.  lliis,  if  true,  I  have  thought  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  a  condition  of  things  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  re- 
move. Owing  to  the  form  of  the  territory  of  our  state,  there  has 
been  heretofbre  little  community  of  feeling  between  the  difi^rent  parts 
of  it.  The  eastern  counties  have,  fVom  their  position,  been  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  northern  ones  connected  with  Virginia, 
and  those  on  the  southern  border  with  South  Carolina,  while  the 
extreme  west  has  stood,  as  it  were,  alone.  The  State  has,  therefore, 
been  very  much  broken  up  into  sectional  divisions.  In  filling  the 
prominent  political  positions  to  which  we  are  entitled,  oombinations 
of  some  of  these  seefional  parties  have  been  formed  for  temporary 
purposes.  It  maj  have  happened  that  on  account  of  these  sectional 
rivalries,  strong  men  have  sometimes  been  set  aside.  Envy  is  said  to 
love  a  shining  mark,  and  she  acts  after  the  fashion  of  Tarqnin, 
when  he  cut  the  tallest  poppies.  Our  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  lament  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  large  city  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  State  oould  be  concentrated  and  a  proper  tone  given  to  its  feel- 
ings. But  larj^  cities  are  attended  with  so  many  evils,  that  by  some 
they  are  regarded  as  sores  in  the  body  politic.  They  are  less  favoiv 
aUe,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  than  thfi 
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rural  districts,  and  ar^  attended  with  fin*  more  of  patiperistn,  rice, 
and  crime.  The  general  extennon  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  seema 
about  to  give  to  the  country  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  city,  witln 
ont  its  drawbacks.  With  their  aid  one  may  now  pass  through  a 
State  in  but  little  more  time  than  he  would  formeriy  have  traversed 
a  large  ci.ty.  By  these  means  our  North  Carolina  citizens  can  have 
the  benefits  which  arise  from  a  rapid  interchange  of  views  with  each 
other,  withoat  the  evils  that  attend  the  crowding  of  population  into 
large  cities.  We  can  thus  have  the  strength  of  concentration  with- 
out its  weakness,  and  knowledge  and  refinement  without  vice* 
Already  the  progress  made  in  our  works  seems,  in  this  respect,  to 
have  produced  a  favorable  change.  But  when  they  shall  have  been 
oompleted — ^when  one  may  to-day  lave  in  the  breakers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  to-morrow  stand  among  the  clonds,  on  the  mountain-tops  of 
the  distant  west — when  the  whole  State  is  thus  brought  together,  you 
will  then  have  a  North  Carolina  opinion  so  concentrated  and  ener- 
getic, that  it  will  become  efficient,  and  give  us  that  consideration 

abroad  to  which  we  shall  be  entitled. 

«  #  #  •  •  •  « 

There  are,  too,  incidents  in  our  history,  which  may  well  be 
brought  to  mind  on  an  occasion  like  this,  'llie  first  explora- 
tions and  settlement  of  qxxr  territory  were  made  under  the  auspices 
of  one  with  whom  any  community  might  feel  proud  to  be  associated* 
When  you  consider  his  great  abilities,  both  as  a  militaiy  and  naval 
commander,  his  talent  and  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  his  varied  learning 
and  knowledge,  so  much  in  advance  of  his  times,  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  courtier,  his  lofty  spirit,  fully  imbued  with  the  tone  of 
that  departing  chivalry  which  would  lend  even  to  error  itself  a  halo 
of  glory,  his  high  courage  and  daring,  and  generous  and  noble  traits  in 
private  life,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was,  by  all  odds,  the  first  man  of  his 
day  in  England,  bright  as  that  day  was. '  After  the  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina,  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  independence  and  their  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  A« 
our  character  as  a  frank  and  candid,  quiet  and  well  ordered  and  in- 
dustrious community  is  so  fully  established,  we  can,  without  any 
feelings  of  uneasiness  or  sensitiveness,  recur  to  such  statements  as 
these.  In  the  year  1731  the  colonial  governor,  Bumington,  in  an 
official  dispatch  to  his  home  government  says :  "  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor  outwitted.  Whenever  a  gov* 
ernor  attempts  to  effiect  anything  by  this  means,  he  will  lose  his  labor, 
and  show  his  ignorance. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  are  not  industrious,  but  subtle 
and  crafty ;  always  behaved  insolently  to  their  governors ;  some  they 
have  imprisoned,  others  they  have  drove  out  of  the  country,  and  at 
other  times  set  up  a  governor  of  their  own  choice,  supported  by  men 
and  arms.'* 

When  the  dividing  line  was  run  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  former  State, 
William  Byrd,  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Divi^ng  line,"  says :  ^<  Tbt 
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borderers  laid  it  to  heart  if  thdr  land  was  taken  in  Yirj^mia,  tbejr 
chose  much  rather  to  belong  to  Carolina,  wh^re  thej  pay  no  tribute 
to  €rod  or  to  Caosar."  As  he  maj  have  felt  a  pique  against  the 
borderers,  wnd  jealousy  toward  a  State  preferred  to  his  own,  hia 
words  ought  probably  to  be  accepted  with  grains  of  allowance. 
We  will  therefore  take  only  half  the  statement  to  be  true,  the  latter 
half,  for  those  who  are  readiest  to  resist  the  demands  of  a  usurping 
despot,  are  the  most  likely  to  render  the  homage  due  to  the  Creator 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Universe.  We  should  naturally  expect  such 
a  people  to  be  among  the  first  and  boldest  to  resist  those  a^i^ressiona 
of  Great  Britain  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  Accordingly  in  the 
year  1765,  on  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act,  Colonel  John  Ashe^ 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  of  North  Carolina,  informed 
Governor  Tryon  that  the  law  would  be  resisted  to  every  extent.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  British  sloop-of-war  Diligence,  in  the  Ci^pe  Fear, 
he  and  Colonel  Waddell,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  citizens  of  the 
counties  of  New  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  marched  down  in  a  body, 
frightened  the  captain  of  the  ship  so  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  land 
the  stamp  paper,  seized  her  boat,  and  carried  it,  with  flag  flying,  to 
Wilmington,  and  the  whole  town  was  illuminated  that  night.  On 
the  next  day  they  marched  to  the  governor's  house,  and  demanded 
that  Governor  Tryon  should  desist  from  all  attempts  to  execute  the 
stamp-act,  and  obliged  him  to  deliver  up  Houston,  the  stamp-master 
for  North  Carolina.  Having  seized  upon  him,  they  carried  him  to 
the  public  market-house,  and  compelled  him  to  take  an  oath  never 
to  attempt  to  execute  his  office  as  stamp-master. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  this  act  that  the  Boston  tea-par^ 
assembled,  when  a  number  of  the  citizens,  disguised  as  Indians,  went 
on  board  a  ship,  and  threw  overboard  the  tea  imported  in  her. 
This  latter  act  was  done  in  the  night-time,  by  men  in  disguise,  and 
was  directed  against  a  defenceless  ship.  But  the  North  Carolina 
movement,  ten  years  earlier  in  point  of  time,  occurred  in  open  day, 
and  was  made  against  the  governor  himself,  ensconced  in  his  palace, 
and  by  men  who  sc<Nmed  all  disguise.  While  both  deeds  were  mer- 
itorious on  account  of  their  daring,  and  also  the  motives  of  the  act- 
ors, that  at  Boston  partook  of  the  stealthy  manner  of  the  cautious 
fox,  while  the  North  Carolina  act  resembled  the  lofty  bearing  of  the 
lordly  lion,  whose  defiant  roar  sends  challeqge  loud  to  all  that  oppose 
his  way.  And  yet  the  one  occurrence  has  been  lauded  unsparingly, 
while  the  other  is  scarcely  known  out  of  the  limits  of  our  State. 
Historians,  whose  main  object  has  been  to  elevi^  othw  States,  have 
ignored  it,  because  of  its  brilliancy.  It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  this,  that  the  tea  movement  led  immediately  to 
a  collision  of  arms.  But  will  any  man  pretend  that  a  blow  which 
merely  irritates  an  adversary,  and  causes  him  to  make  an  attack,  is  - 
more  meritorious  than  one  so  decided  as  to  overawe  him,  and  compel 
him  to  retreat  t 

The  same  spirit  continued  to  animate  our  people,  and  led  to  ihm 
npriring  of  the  Regulators  to  resist  the  oppressive  taxation  and  ex* 
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aetione  of  the  colonial  government  It  was  on  tbe  16th  daj  of 
Maj,  1771,  that  the  battle  of  tlie  Alamance  waa  fought,  in  which 
more  than  three  thouaaad  men  were  engaged.  Here  occurred  the 
firat  collision  of  arms  between  Great  Hritain  and  her  rebellious  colo- 
niee^  and  here  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  American  Revolution* 
Though  Auperioritj  of  arms  and  discipline  enabled  Governor  Tryon 
to  win  the  victory,  yet  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  movementy 
that  he  required  the  people,  in  all  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the 
State,  to  be  drawn  out  in  battalions,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  government  In  addition  to  this,  the  prominent 
men,  who  were  most  suspected,  were  notified  from  time  to^time  to  appear 
at  each  court,  and  renew  the  oath  to  sustain  the  government.  As 
the  contest  waxed  warmer  and  warmer  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country,  the  spirit  of  our  people  continued  to  rise.  And  on 
th^  20th  of  May,  1775,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg,  more  than  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  general  Declaration,  proclaimed  Independ- 
ence, and,  at  a  subaequent  meeting,  perfected  their  system  of  govern- 
ment.  The  conduct  of  her  sons  throughout  the  whole  struggle,  vin- 
dicated the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  ComwalHs  and  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  that  Mecklenbui^  was  the  most  rebellious  county  in  America.. 
Such  a  county  was  a  fitting  birthplace  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

As  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolutionary  contest  had  been  shed  in 
our  State,  so  in  it  the  first  victory  was  won,  in  the  well-fought  bat- 
tle of  Moore's  Creek,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1776.  Nor  were 
the  exertions  of  our  cittsens  confined  to  their  own  territory*. 
G^n.  Francis  Nash  and  Col.  Edward  Bunoombe  gave  up  their  Uvea 
on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  the 
North  Carolina  militia  maintained  the  fight,  in  the  open  field, 
against  a  greatly  superior  force  of  British  regulars,  so  long,  and  so 
obstinately  refused  to  retire,  when  ordered  by  their  ofiicers,  that  the 
commander-in-chief  declared  that  their  conduct  would  have  done 
honor  to  Prussian  veteran&  And  when  the  gloomy  cloud  ot*  British 
domination  was  moving  steadily  on  from  the  northeast,  like  the  dark 
shadow  of  an  eclipse,  it  paused  before  it  reached  our  western  border. 
The  tide  of  our  enemies*  success  recoiled  from  the  base  of  those 
'^  unknown  mountains,"  and  became  refluent  when  Ferguson  fell. 
Soon  after,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Guilford,  the  power  of  Cornwallis, 
the  ablest  and  most  dangeroos  of  our  enemies,  was  broken,  and  he 
retired  with  drooping  spirits  to  the  seaside,  to  become  a  captive. 
.  *  That  North  Carolina  declined,  for  nearly  two  years  after  its  for- 
mation, to  become  a  member  of  our  present  Union,  is  in  no  respect 
to  her  discredit  Having  profited  by  her  own  experience,  she  was 
slow  to  part  with  the  right  of  absdute  self-government,  and  finally, 
only  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  after  important  amendments 
had  been  made.  And  should  it,  from  any  cause,  fail  to  afford  her 
that  protection  to  which  she  is  entitled,  the  spirit  which  animated 
her  early  colonists,  which  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  other  British 
aggressions,  and  rose  still  higher  at  Mecklenburg  and  King's  Mount- 
ain, will  again  be  read^  to  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  civil 
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liberty.  That  she  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  new  exertions  to 
that  end,  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  all  her  sons.  The  whole  human 
race  is  largely  interested  in  the  result  of  our  present  system,  and 
should  it  be  successful,  there  will  be  presented  such  an  empire  of 
confederated  sovereignties  as  has  never  yet  existed  on  the  face  oi  the 
globe. 

To  what  Mr.  Clingman  ably  says  about  North  Carolina,  in  his  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  we  add  some  notes  from  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Alabama  Exchange : 

The  soil  from  Kaleigh  to  Charlotte  is  a  deep  red  clay.  In  places  the  surface 
■of  the  ground  is  almost  coTered  with  boulders  ;  some  of  these  are  auite  large 
and  others  are  small.  The  principal  growth  is  red  oak,  post-oak,  ana  hiekoiy, 
on  the  hills  ;  and  on  swampy  land,  the  same  growth,  with  a  sprinkliBg  of  sweet 
gum.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  dozen  pinee.  The  crops  looked  very  well  indeed 
on  this  entire  route.  I  was  informeu  by  several  well-informed  gentlemen  that 
much  greater  breadth  of  land  was  planted  in  cotton  in  North  Carolina  this  year 
ihan  ever  has  been  known  before.  This  increase  of  the  breadth  of  land  planted 
in  cotton,  is  imputable  to  the  improved  means  of  transportation  and  the  present 
j>rio6  of  cotton — ^both  of  them  being  powerful  stimulants  of  production. 

The  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company  has  erected  some  splendid  machine 
.and  workshops  between  Raleigh  and  Salisbury,  and  built  up  a  village  that 
may  compare  with  any  village  m  the  South,  in  general  loveliness.  The  work- 
.fhops  are  large  brick  Duildings,  and  the  houses  in  which  the  workmen  live  are 
neat  and  tasteful  brick  cottages.  I  counted  some  ten  of  these  cottages,  all 
erected  by  the  company  for  the  use  of  their  emplouu.  They  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  and  looked  tne  very  picture  of  cleanliness 
.and  contentment 

Greensborouffh  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  several  literary  institutions  of  rising 
importance.  1  he  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  stadents  nu^t  reasonably  coimt 
upon  an  exemption  from  fevers  while  at  Uiese  schools.  Salem  is  not  more  than 
a  dozen  miles  from  Greensborough,  and  despite  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  supplant  it  in  the  public  confidence,  it  is  still  a  full  match  for  its  more 
youthful  and  showy  rivals.  There  is  something  indeed  remarkable  about  the 
school  at  Salem.  It  was  a  prosperous  and  flourisfaing  female  school  ntort 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  before  its  mushroom  competitors  were  ever 
thought  of.  Many  of  the  most  accomplished  (thoroughly  and  practically  edu- 
cated) women  whom  I  have  ever  met,  received  their  education  at  this  time- 
honored  institution,  and  their  "  daily  walk  and  conversation**  was  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  efficiency  of  their  **  nmning  mother."  I  like  Salem, 
because  it  does  not  immolate  whatever  is  practical  on  the  altar  of  show  and 
pretension,  and  because  the  principals  keep  on  hand  no  lazy  and  dissipated 
ions  to  hunt  up  rich  wives  from  amongst  the  pupils. 

Charlotte  is  one  among  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  is  quite  pleasant4y 
situated.  It  contains  some  very  nice  i>tore8  and  tasteful  private  residences. 
The  produce  of  the  section  of  country  around  Charlotte  has  heretofore  gone 
to  swell  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  but  as  a  direct  rail- 
way communication  has  been  auspiciously  opened  to  Beaufort,  on  the  At^ 
lantic,  a  much  better  harbor  than  Charleston,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  much  the  largest  portion  of  this  produce  will  in  future  find  its  way  to 
Carolina  City.  The  harbor  of  Beaufort  has  heretofore  been  so  much  isolated 
from  the  producing  portion  of  the  State,  as  never  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  important  advantages  of  its  location,  safety,  and  depth  of  water. 
The  rivers  of  North  Carolina  arc"  full  of  shoals  near  the  sea,  and  as  they 
recede,  they  become  st^  more  unfit  for  purposes  of  navigation  by  reason  of 
foils.  The  consequence  of  this  lack  of  natural  channels  of  trade,  was  long  felt 
to  be  a  serious  clog  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Norfolk  and  Charleston 
sought  to  draw  the  products  of  the  State  to  their  own  ports ,  and  to  a  ^reat  ex- 
tent were  successful.     Nearly  ail  of  the  exports  of  North   Carohna  were 
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shipped  to  Charleston  or  Norfolk,  and  thence  consigned  to  coastwise  ports  or 
to  foreign  markets,  so  that  persons  living  out  of  the  State  and  drawing  their 
information  from  commercial  statistics,  possessed  no  adequate  conception  either 
of  the  amonnt  or  value  of  her  exports.  The  opening  of  a  oommmucation  with 
Beanfort  harbor  will  produce  a  marked  change  in  this  respect  The  ship- 
ment of  produce  to  Charleston  will  decline  and  finally  cease.  The  State  will 
soon  be  reticulated  with  railways,  and  these  will  all  converge  to  Beaufort  as  to 
a  common  centre.  The  superiority  of  Beaufort  harbor  over  Charleston  is  too 
vast  and  undisputed  to  be  much  longer  ignored.  A  railroad  is  nearly  com- 
pleted from  Carolina  City  to  Knoxvilk,  Tennessee,  and  when  completed,  prod- 
uce may  be  shipped  to  the  former  without  any  breaking  of  bulk  or  loss  from 
rehandling. 


ART.  Y.-THE  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  AND  NEW-ORLEANS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HYDROGRAPHICAL    THERMOLOGY  AND  HYGI- 
ENE OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

The  article  which  follows  we  take  from  the  New-Orleans  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal  for  July,  being  the  production  of  Dr.  Binnct  Dowlkr,  the  erudite, 
accomplished,  and  world-&mea  editor  of  that  Journal.  It  abounds  with  new 
and  instructive  material  regarding  the  regions  of  the  Mississippi,  which  must 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  people  of  the  entire  West  and  Southwest. 

The  Mississippi  river  annually  discharges  about  thirty  times  more 
water  than  the  Rhine,  five  or  six  times  more  than  the  Danube  or 
Volga — a  third  more  than  the  united  waters  of  the  Rhine,  Loire,  Po, 
Elbe,  Vistula,  Danube,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Volga — three  or  four  hun- 
dred times  more  than  the  Thames,  fully  as  much  as  the  Euphrates, 
Indues,  and  Ganges, ^combined,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  Nile, 
equalling  that  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  being  surpassed  only  by  the 
Amazon.  The  latter  discharges  thirteen  hundred  times  more  than 
the  Thames — one  hundred  times  more  than  the  Rhine. 

If  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  concentrated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  filth  and  refuse  entering  the  river  would 
scarcely  contaminate  its  waters,  so  far  as  lower  Louisiana  is  concern- 
ed, to  the  extent  described  by  certain  authorities  (Raspail,  London 
Lancet,  etc.),  as  found  in  the  Seine  and  Hiames,  whose  waters  are 
drunk,  used  in  cooking,  &c.,  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  immense  water-shed  of  the  river  is,  for  the  most  part,  several 
thousand  miles  distant  from  New-Orleans,  ;^expanding  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Appalachian  chain  on  the  East,  to  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  West,  having,  on  its  ncMrthem  boundary,  by  far  the 
largest  fresh- water  inland  seas  or  lakes  in  the  world.  This  area, 
whence  the  river  gathers  its  tide,  occupies  about  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude  by,  perhaps,  twice  as  many  of  longitude,  and  supplies 
throughout  the  entire  year  a  vertical  column  of  water  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  for  hundreds  of  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

In  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  rain,  the  filtration 
water  of  the  river  itself,  and  the  water  courses,  do  not  run  into  but 
from  the  riveri  and  consequently  they  carry  off  into  the  swamps,  la* 
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goons,  bajous,  lakes,  and  gulf,  animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  mattoi 
capable  of  solution,  suspension,  transportation,  putrefaction.  Tbou- 
sands  of  miles  from  New- Orleans,  tbe  tributaries  of  tbe  river,  eweij 
swollen  brook,  rivulet,  and  stream,  reaches  tbe  larger  affluents  of  tbe 
river  charged  with  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  matters,  which, 
during  a  journey  of  several  weeks  toward  the  south,  under  a  hot 
tun,  necessarily  undergo  great  modifications.  New  chemical  com- 
positions and  decompositions  must  occur,  the  heavy  detritus  sinking, 
mineral  matters  being  deposited  or  newly  combined.  Here  every 
condition  exists  favorable  to  the  putrefactive  process,  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  deleterious  gases  arising  from  the  putrescible  matter  in  the 
water.  Hence,  the  water,  though  loaded  with  detritus,  on  reaching 
New-Orleans  is  comparatively  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  more  so 
because  the  lower  Mississippi  is  no  longer  a  sew^  to  receive  fihh, 
the  drainage  being  in  the  opposite  direction.  K  the  sewers  of  London 
and  Paris  were  placed  a  thousand  miles  up  the  river  on  its  banks, 
the  mass  of  the  water  would  probably  undergo  self-purification  before 
reaching  New-Orleans. 

Prof.  Liebig,  in  bis  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  temperature 
upon  fermentation,  says  that  "  the  same  sugar  which,  in  beet-root 
juice  fermenting  at  the  common  temperature,  is  resolved  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  yields,  upon  elevation  of  the  temperature  (no  ad- 
dition whatever  being  made  to  the  fermenting  juice),  maanite,  lactic 
add,  gum,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas."  The  transfomung  hi- 
fluencas  of  temperature  on  fermentable  or  putrescible  substances,  in 
connection  with  running  water,  are  paramount  in  altering  their  ori- 
ginal character,  after  a  time. 

The  Amazon,  the  greatest  of  all  rivers,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  equator,  after  receiving  its  principal  mountain  tributaries, 
traverses  from  West  to  East  twenty-two  degrees  of  longitude,  de- 
bouching nearly  under  the  line,  having,  of  course,  no  variety  of  cli* 
mate  so  far  as  heat  or  cold  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  that 
from  the  elevation  or  depression  of  land,  and  from  the  rainy  or  drj 
season.  Its  inundations  extend  beyond  its  banks  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  being  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  including  its  apparent 
hygienic  influences,  analogous  to  the  lower  MissiflBtppi.  A  slight 
allusion  to  its  medical  topography  will  serve  to  show  this.  The  san- 
itary condition  of  ;Pani,*  the  lui^est  town  on  the  lower  Amason, 
will  be  the  best  test ;  the  other  considerate  town,  Santar^n,  b  six 
hundred  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  has  a  population  of  only  one 
third  as  many  as  the  former.  Para  is  on  the  great  aouthem  outlet 
of  the  Amazon,  called  Para  river. 

The  city  of  Para  (one  degree  eighteen  minutes  S.),  situated  on  this 
river  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth,  now  numbering  a  popubttioo  of 

*  Para  formerly  numbered  nearly  80,000  inhabhatita,  and  had  considerable  commerce 
in  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  vaniila,  copaiba,  sarsapariUa,  rice,  India-mbber,  hides; 
and  hence  liitble  to  receive  yellow  fever,  by  importation  from  North  America  And  the 
West  Indies,  if  it  be  communicable  in  that  way.  This  city  has  fallen  into  decadencj 
from  political  troubles  and  Indian  masiacrei,  and  is  now  a  yellow  feror  city  after  trw 
•eniuriea  of  exemption. 
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fifteen  thousand,  was  founded  more  than  a  century  before  New-Or- 
leans ;  had  been  one  of  the  healthiest  on  the  continent  until  February^ 
1850,  when  a  most  fatal  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  set  in,  and,  by 
April,  twenty  or  thirty  died  daily. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  New- York,  who  resided  in  this  city  previous  to 
the  irruption  of  yellow  fever  (see  his  voyages,  1848,  p.  252,  et  8eq.)y 
•ays;  "Multitudes  of  persons  from  the  Northern  States  now  visit 
the  South  in  search  of  health,  or  spend  their  winters  in  the  West 
Indies,  at  great  expense  and  little  gain,  who  in  Para  could  reside  for 
comparatively  nothing,  with  a  certainty  of  recovery.  The  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  luxury  of  the  climate, 
afford  sufficient  inducements  to  the  invalid  for  seeking  both  healtk 
and  pleasure,  in  Para.  Its  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable,  the  ex- 
tremest  heat  being  less  than  in  New- York.  Para  has  no  kind  of 
epidemic  The  people  live  to  a  good  old  age.'*  He  says  that  while 
intermittent  fevers  are  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  where  he 
never  met  with  but  one  case,  which  be  cured  with  a  single  dose  of 
quinine,  they  abound  on  its  tributaries,  instancing  the  Madeira  river. 
(163,  195.)  Of  the  lower  Amazon  he  says:  '< Its  climate  is  sin- 
gularly healthy." 

In  the  upper  Amazon,  where  fevers  are  prevalent,  Humboldt 
says  :  ''The  people  have  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  the 
employment  of  cinchona,  and  in  the  very  country  where  this  valua- 
ble remedy  grows,  they  try  to  cut  off  the  fever  by  infusions  of  dcoparla 
duicis,  and  hot  lemonades  prepared  with  sugar,  and  the  small  wild 
lime,  the  rind  of  which  is  equally  oily  and  aromatic"  {Narratwt 
V.  164,Lond.) 

May  not  this  exemption  from  epidemics  and  fevers  upon  the  lower 
Amazon  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  hygienic  influences  of  the 
river  ?  or  to  the  comparative  purity  of  its  waters?  -or  to  its  inunda- 
tions and  the  cooling  effects  of  evaporation  from  a  vast  expanse  of 
water  t 

The  comparative  absence  or  diminished  ratio  of  diseases  attributed 
to  marshes  and  inundations  in  the  lower  divbions  of  the  two  largest 
rivers  upon  the  globe,  the  one  debouching  near  the  border  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  and  the  other  in  its  centre,  remains  to  be  explained  by  some 
other  theory  than  the  prevalent  one 

Without  vouching  for  the  doctrine  of  malaria  as  the  cause  of  all 
diseases  called  paludal,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  there  is  not  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries are  insalubrious  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  concomitants, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  lower  river  t  For  example  (and  here 
I  speak  from  personal  observation),  the  Illinois  river  during  its  peri- 
odical season  of  inundation,  extendi  over  an  area  approximating  that 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  during  the  rise  of  the  latter.  The  banks 
of  the  former  are  infested  with  severe  intermittent  fevers  to  an  ex- 
tent utterly  unknown  upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  The 
water  of  the  former,  compared  with  that  of  the  muddy  Mississippi,  is 
clear.     Do  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  contaminate  its  shores,  swamp- 
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basins,  and  bottom  lands,  and  a  month  subsequently  anive  depurated 
in  the  Delta,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  milee,  occupying  a 
month  or  more  t  The  affirmative  would  be  no  more  flimsy  than  that 
of  many  hypotheses,  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  re- 
ceived setiology  of  both  endemics  and  epidemics. 

May  not  the  periodical  inundations  from  the  river  in  lower  Louis- 
iana,' by  affording  a  vast  surface  of  fresh  and  comparatively  pure 
water,  be  salubrious  and  preventive  of  the  development  of  miasma? 
Authorities  might  be  cited  among  miasmatists  themselves  to  show 
that  noxious  gases  may  be  absorbed,  or  imbibed,  or  otherwise  limited 
or  totally  arrested  by  bodies  of  water.  Besides,  evaporation  from 
eleven  thousand  squapc  miles  which  the  river  inundates  cannot  fail  to 
cool  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  lessen  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  some  diseases,  namely  heat 

;,The  clearing  away  the  woods  in  Louisiana  would,  theoretically 
speaking,  be  attended  by  an  increased  heat,  but  probably  this  increased 
heat  from  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
ground  may,  during  the  hot  season,  be  counteracted  by  increased 
evaporation  and  consequent  refrigeration  which  these  rays  and  the 
freer  admission  of  the  winds  produce.  During  the  present  century 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  cold  has  not  been  as  intense  as  during 
the  last  Ninety  years  ago  (1768)  the  cold  was  so  severe  that  the 
orange-trees  of  Louisiana  were  killed,  and  ice  was  formed  along  and 
projected  from  the  shores  of  the  river,  at  New-Orleans.  Evidence,  it 
is  believed,  could  be  adduced,  showing  that  in  early  times  drifting 
masses  of  ice  descended  to  this  city,  from  the  upper  rivers.  Such 
occurrences  having  been  extremely  rare,  may  affi^rd  no  reliable  data 
as  to  the  average  temperature  of  the  country  during  the  entire  year. 

There  is  evidently  some  connection  between  rivulets  or  mill-ponds 
and  sickness,  upon  many  streams  of  the  upper  rivers,  even  in  hilly 
regions  where  marshes  are  not  found.  Such  a  connection  can  seldom 
be  traced  amid  the  bayous,  innumerable  lakes,  and  immense  swamps 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  compared  with  which  the  Pontine  M}u*shes 
of  Italy  and  the  mill-ponds  aforesaid  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  diseases  usually  ascribed  to  marsh  poison, 
are  not,  only  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi  as  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  upper  rivers,  but  as  compared  with  its  sub- 
ordinate southern  afiluents,  and  the  more  elevated  and  hilly  regions 
contiguous,  including  districts  somewhat  remote  from  its  banks,  the 
zone  t)f  greatest  salubrity  lying  directly  upon  its  shores.  Yellow 
fever,  however,  is  excluded  from  this  favorable  estimate. 

The  levee-system  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  hygiene 
of  the  river.  All  the  early  writers  upon  the]|[climate  of  Louisiana, 
concur  as  to  its  great  salubrity  from  its  first  settlement  until  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  (in  1796)  yellow  fever  made  its  first 
appearance  at  New-Orleans.  Professor  Forshey,  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Ri^r  (1850)  says,  **  The  levees  of  Louisiana  may  be  regarded  as 
in  full  operation  for  fifty  years,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
friwn  Bayou  Lafourche  down  below  the  city."     This  period  coincides 
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with  that  of  yellow  fever  in  New-Orleant.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
expounders  of  epidemics  who  often  construe  coincidences  as  causes, 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  parallelism  from  which  to  construct 
a  theory,  since  disturbances  of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  earth  might 
be  the  cause  of  epidemics.  The  plausibility  of  such  a  theory  might 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  another  and  still  more  decisive  fact  which 
contradicts  existing  theories,  namely,  that  crevasse  years  are  non- 
epidemic^years.  Of  five  years  in  which  the  most  extensive  crevasses 
took  place  anterior  to  1858,  none  was  accompanied  or  followed  with 
epidemic  yellow  fever,  unless  1849  be  r^arded  as  an  exception. 

In  1816,  early  in  May,  the  inundation  of  the  rear  of  the  city  took 
place  from  the  Macarty  crevasse,  now  the  site  of  CarroUton,  nine 
miles  above  the  city.  The  water  in  the  houses  and  streets  had  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.*  On  the  third  of  the  same  month,  in 
1849,  the  fjreat  Sauv6  crevasse,  18  or  20  miles  above  the  city,  took 
place,  by  which  two  or  three  hundred  squares  and  several  thousand 
tenements  of  New-Orleans  were  submerged  for  nearly  two  months. 

The  year  1816  was  healthful ;  the  year  1849,  during  and  after  the 
inundation,  was  generally  reckoned  as  a  non-epidemic  year,  notUrith- 
Standing  the  prevalence  of  a  mild  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  The 
three  following  years  were  without  yellow  fever  epidemics.  An  ex- 
pounder of  epidemic  aetiology  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  logic,  might 
argue  that  the  great  inundation  of  1849  was  the  forerunner  or  cause 
of  an  unusually  long  exemption  from  yellow  fever  anterior  to  1853. 
Surgeon  H.  L.  Hawkins,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  oiRcial  report  on  the  med- 
ical topography  of  New-Orleans  Barracks,  says :  "  The  yellow  fever 
of  this   climate  may  be  traced  to  the  following  combined  causes : 

1.  Low  stage  of  water  in  the  river^  leaving  its  banks,  with  the  deposits 
brought  from  the  upper  country  exposed  to .  the  action  of  the  sun. 

2.  Decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the 
city ;  and  3.  The  prevalence  of  E.  and  N.  E.  winds.  A  contrary 
state  of  things,  to  wit,  high  stage  of  water  and  S.  W.  and  W.  winds, 
are  not  attended  with  epidemic  fever."  (Med.  Stat.  Arm^,  1856,  4to, 
p.  255.) 

The  Mississippi  is  virtually  not  only  the  great  commercial  and 
physical  feature  of  the  southern  basin  or  d^lta,  but  it  is  probably  the 
chief  element,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  its  medical  topography  and 
hygiene. 

If  the  aetiology  of  endemics  and  epidemics  can  be  solved  by  the 

♦  This  crevasse  must  have  inundated  a  vast  area  of  the  city,  as  its  outlet  to  the  lakt 
was  by  the  Bayou  St.  John,  and  chiefly  through  the  original  or  ancient  portion  of  the  city. 
This  part  of  the  city  was  les^  inundated  by  the  Sauve  crevasse  of  1849,  as  the  water  was 
arrested  and  deflected  towards  the  lake  by  the  new  canal,  higher  up  in  the  newer  part 
of  the  city,  now  the  First  District.  Probablv  in  no  town  on  the  lower  Mississippi  is  th« 
imp^in'lini  dinger  from  a  crevasse  comparable  with  that  of  the  city  of  Carndfton.  In 
1843,  Mr.  Pilie,  surveyor,  made  an  official  report  of  the  levels  at  and  in  the  rear  of 
CarroUton,  showing  that  from  the  summit  of  the  levee  (which  is  eight  feet  high)  to  the 
low-water  mark  of  the  lake,  the  fall  is  sixteen  feet  and  two  inches,  and  that  the  Metarit 
Ridge,  which  rises  seven  to  eight  feet  above  the  swamp,  is  two  feet  eleven  inches  lower 
than  the  levee.  A  few  years  since  a  land-slide  at  this  place  carried  a  bouse  into  the 
river,  drowning  some  of  its  inmates. 
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present  methods  of  meteorological  and  topographical  research,  tMs 
river  and  its  intiuences  must  be  paramoant  in  solving  the  enigma  of 
the  diseases  of  its  basin.  In  this  latter  point  of  view  it  ^ili  be  ex- 
amined in  more  detail  in  the  closing  part  of  this  paper,  or  upon 
tome  future  occasion,  as  leisure  and  the  space  of  tliis  journal  maj 
permit.  In  the  meantime  it  is  intended  to  offer  the  following  lalx>- 
rious  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  its  temperature,  being,  it 
is  supposed,  the  iirst  extensive  series  of  observations  ever  made.  The 
contemporaneous  temperature  of  the  air  will  also  be  inclnded  for 
comparison.  A  series  of  thermometrical  experiments  made  about  the 
tame  time,  at  certain  depths  in  the  soil,  is  not  sufficiently  complete 
for  publication.  Nor  will  all  the  experiments  made  upon  the  river 
be  reproduced ;  as,  for  instance,  such  as  were  made  at  various  parts  of 
die  stream  and  at  all  distances  from  shore  to  shore.  These  experi- 
ments were  important,  however,  in  establishing  the  absolute  thermal 
uniformity  of  the  surface  water  however  near  or  remote  from  the 
shore,  provided  the  experiment  be  always  made  in  a  current  and  not 
in  stagnant  or  shoal  water.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  £ict,  a  skiflf 
was  slowly  propelled  from  shore  to  shore,  and  buckets  full  of  water 
were  taken,  while  ferry-boats  were  crossing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  hours  of  the  day.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  filiments  of  water 
were  encountered  the  fraction  of  a  degree  higher  in  temperature  than 
the  residue  of  the  current,  never  exceeding  a  degree.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  an  experiment  made  afewjnches  from  the  shore  in  the 
current  will  represent  the  whole.  Some  unsatisfactory  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  dififerent  depths,  will  not  h% 
given.', 

However  unattractive  the  following  tables  may  seem,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will,  as  a  contribution  to  the  physical  history  of  the  river, 
be  acceptable  to  naturalists  and  physicians  who  esteem  facts,  though 
they  may  not  always  be  able  to  apply  them  straightway  to  ufilitariao 
purposes.  It  is  not  intended  to  apply  these  facts  to  support  or  to 
oppose  any  general  or  special  theory  in  medical  aetiology,  further  than 
their  suggestive  import  may  warrant.  If  the  reader  be  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  with  Hippocrates,  he  will  see  the  importance  of  in- 
vestigating, by  physical  t^s,  rather  than  by  mere  conjecture,  the 
characteristics  of  places,  waters,  etc  Hippocrates  affirms  that  epi- 
demics and  endemics  are  owing  or  peculiar  to  certain  localities,  exha- 
lations, winds,  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  ^^  some  being  cavsed  by 
the  nature  of  the  water  J** 

[^IJeie  follows  a  table  for  the  years  1845-1851,  which  we  omit^  shoicrng 
the  temperature  of  the  river  at  certain  hours  each  day,  as  compared  tcith 
thai  of  t/te  air. — Ed.  Review.] 
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THtfBMOLOGIOAL  lIAZIirA,  UUftUA,  AKD  MXAITS  OF    THX  RITSR  FOB    BBYEK    TlABf. 


Yean. 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Mean. 

1846-6 

....85.6'» 

40° 

....62.6°.... 

1846-7 

....86.76.... 

89.6.... 

....68.26.... 

1847-8 

....86.6 

42 

....64.25.... 

1848-9 

....83.86.... 

....  43.6 

....68.5 

1849-60 

....88.6 

44 

....68.76.... 

1850-1 

....89 

85.6.... 

....62.26.... 

1861  2     

...84 

General  Means. 

....86.76.... 

.....40.26.... 

....68.147... 

The  diurnal  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  river,  which  scarcely 
differ  in  any  appreciable  degree,  form  a  strong  contrast  in  these  re- 
spects with  the  changeful  alterations  of  the  air.  The  nearest  approxi- 
mation between  the  air  and  water  occurs  at  sunrise,  or  in  the  night 
The  horary  change  in  the  river  is  imperceptible — in  the  air  marked, 
sometimes  enormous.  Neither  the  minimum  nor  maximum  in  the 
former  is  by  any  means  as  great  as  in  the  latter.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  in  maximum,  minimum,  horary,  diurnal  and  annu- 
al, yet  the  annual  mean  of  both,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  be 
found  nearly  the  same. 

Any  marked  diurnal  or  weekly  change  in  the  river,  whicH,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  limited,  is  not  so  much  owing  to  atmospheric 
changes,  as  to  the  sudden  rises  and  deliveries  of  its  tributaries  flow- 
ing from  different  latitudes,  and,  consequently,  having  different  tem- 
peratures, examples  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  above  meteorologi- 
cal table  of  the  upper  and  downward  voyage  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  in  1850,  during  high  water. 

Humboldt  says,  that  for  27®  latitude  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
the  temperature  of  the  equinoctial  seas  '^  is  almost  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  atmosphere,"  being  83®  to  84**,  while  the  mean  of  the 
equatorial  air  is  79°  to  88®.  This  "  independence  of  the  atmod- 
phere**  in  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  river,  is  equally  striking  when 
tested  hourly,  or  daily ;  but  it  is  far  different  as  regards  the  hot  and 
cold  seasons. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  glance  at  a  few  isolated  data  illustrative  of 
the  thermology  of  some  of  the  rivers,  which  data,  however,  do  not 
extend  over  periods  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  be  satisfactory  or 
characteristic. 

Temperature  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  in  July :  Mr.  E. 
S.  de  Kottermund  says  (Brit,  Am,  Jour,  MecL  iSci.,  July  29,  1845) 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  which  run  together  without  in- 
terming  ing  for  several  leagues,  have  a  temperature  of  66®,  the  air 
being  82®. 
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''  In  the  temperate  zone,"  says  HumlxMt,  ''  in  Europe,  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Elbe,  lat.  48°-49**  F.,  attain  in  the  middle  of  samraer 
only  from  I?''  to  19°  c  (68**  to  66**  F.)  the  air  being  in  the  hottest 
month  18-19  5*»  c.  (65*»  to  67**  F.)**  (Narrative  VL  588.) 

lieut.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  who  explored  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  1848,  says  that  the  width  of  the  river  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  averages  fifty-six  yards,  and  its  depth  four  feet. 
On  the  15  th  of  April,  it  appears  from  his  Journal,  that  the  air  rose 
eight  degrees,  and  the  river  three  d^rees.  In  the  same  month  be 
found  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ranging  from  70®  to  90**,  according  to 
depth. 

The  Dead  Sea  (less  than  ten  miles  wide)  was  heated  during  a 
sirocco,  on  the  26th  of  April,  to  80**,  and  two  days  after  to  82**, 
though  on  the  4th  of  May,  a  week  later,  the  surface  was  76**  only. 
The  air  of  the  sirocco  rose  from  102**  to  106°,  **  blistering  the  eye- 
lids." At  Jericho,  the  river,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m^  was 
74**,  the  air  82**.  The  Jordan,  excepting  its  hallowed  historical  as- 
sociations, is  one  of  the  most  ill-arranged  and  worthless  of  streams, 
abounding  in  rapids,  cataracts,  shoals,  whirlpools,  rocks,  angles, 
and  curves  ;  its  tortuousness  is  almost  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  as  in  two  hundred  miles  it  traverses  but  Fixtj 
in  a  straight  line.  Such  diminutive  seas  and  tiny  rivers,  become 
heated  by  the  houriy  changes  of  the  air,  and  can  have  little  hygienic 
influence. 

Lieut.  Lynch  says,  that  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  detect 
no  animalcules  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  same,  I  believe, 
is  true  of  the  running  water  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  But  the 
cause  IS  different  in  each  case.  The  former  is  truly  a  mare  mortuumy 
baring  no  living  animals,  and  being  positively  deleterious  to  organic 
life,  its  mineral  and  saline  ingredients  amounting  to  one  pa^  in  four. 
The  absence  of  animalcular  organisms  in  the  lower  Mis8issip|)i,  is 
probably  owing,  either  to  its  purity,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
its  suspended  detritus,  or  to  the  opacity  of  its  running  water,  where- 
by light  is  intercepted ;  or,  pertiaps,  a  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
absence  of  microscopic  plants  or  other  food  necessary  to  these 
animals,  a -peculiarity  which  does  not  obtain  in  the  upper  rivers. 
Prof.  Drake  quotes  Prof.  Bailey's  researches,  showing  that  **the 
river  at  St.  Louis  contains  numerous  shoals  of  microscopic  animals," 
twenty  species  of  which  the  latter  found  in  great  numbers.  (  Vaiiey 
Miss.  1.  71-2.) 

Mollusks  or  shell-fish,  at  least  such  as  inhabit  the  upper  rivers,  ara 
not  found,  I  believe,  in  the  lower  Mississippi.  This,  if  true,  is  a 
fiict  that  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  alluded  to,  much  less'fex- 
plained  by  naturalists.  The  absence  of  the  food  of  these  animals,  as 
the  algaa  or  confervcs  and  other  fresh-water  plants  and  infusorial 
animals,  or  the  want  of  a  firm  bottom  of  earth,  sand,  or  pebble.%  to 
rest  on,  and  prevent  suffocation  in  the  fine  mud,  or  the  turbidity  of 
the  water,  which  arrests  the  transmission  of  light,  or  all  of  these 
combined,  may  serve  to  explain  the  non-existence  of  these  bivalves. 
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etc.,  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  presumptive  proof  that  the  river 
is  less  productive  of  plants,  infusoria,  etc. ,  than  the  upper  shoal 
rivers,  and  consequently  purer  and  more  salubrious.*  Such  a  course 
of  hygienic  reasoning  may  be  far  from  being  demonstrative,  but  it 
is  at  least  suggestive. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  particularly  the  Gulf-stream,  has  been  repre- 
sented by  several  authors  as  being  from  four  to  eight  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  latest  estimates 
give  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans  a  general  or  mean 
maximum  of  at  least  eighty-eight  degrees  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  parallels  from  the  equator,  with  a  mean  maximum  of  the  air  of 
eighty-two  degrees.  These  high  temperatures  in  vast  bodies  of 
water,  reaching  the  littoral  of  the  delta,  have  necessarily  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  climate,  in  connection  with  the  south  wind,  and 
would  probably,  but  for  one  river,  make  Louisiana,  if  not  a  land  of 
siroccos,  yet  one  of  extraordinary  heat. 

The  humidity  of  lower  Louisiana,  supposed  to  originate  from  the 
river,  its  crevasses  and  vast  inundations,  has  not  been  proved  to  be 
the  cause  of  any  epidemic  or  malady  ususilly  attributed  to  that  source, 
that  is,  malaria.  The  setiological  theory  of  humidity  which  of  late 
has  been  invoked  to  account  for  almost  all  epidemic  and  endemic 
morbidity,  is  wholly  unproved.  A  few  years  ago.  Prof.  Casper,  of 
Berlin,  wrote  a  work  on  medical  statistics,  in  which,  from  extensive 
data,  he  concludes  that  humidity,  not  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
most  favorable  to  life,  and  that  no  state  of  the  air  is  so  prejudicial  to 
health  as  that  of  dryness  with  cold.     (B,  and  F,  Med.  Ch.  Hev,) 

The'statistics  of  the  New-Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  at  first  f^ight, 
indicate  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the  city.  But  that 
Institution  receives  of  this  class  of  patients  a  large  majority  from  hun- 
dreds of  steamboats,  fiatboats,  and  rafts,  which  navigate  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  from  lake  and  coasting  vessels,  and  from  steam- 
ships from  Central  America,  llie  extreme  rear  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  city  where  intermittents  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  being 
chiefly  among  the  unacclimated.  The  unacclimated,  nevertheless, 
are  equally  liable  to  yellow  fever,  whether  resident  on  the  levee,  or 
in  the  central  or  marshy  regions  of  the  city.  While  some  physicians 
regard  the  recrementitious  matters  and  drainage  of  the  city  which 
accumulate  upon  its  swampy  margin  as  null  in  the  causation  of  yel- 
low fever,  or  even  as  preventive  of  that  disease,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  intermittents  (generally  mild) 
in  this  locality,  than  in  any  other  in  the  city,  nay,  greater  than  among 
the  most  extensive  and  primitive  swamps,  which  expand  from  the  ter- 
minations of  the  double-inclined  planes  forming  the  coasts  of  the  lower 

*  While  writing  this  paragraph,  a  commercial  gentleman,  from  Boston,  long  resi- 
dent in  New-Orleans,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  during  his  attack  of  yellow  fever,  in 
1853,  called  to  consult  me  concerning^  his  health,  and,  during  some  general  conversa- 
tion, renmrked  tlmt  the  captains  of  phips  had  frequently  informed  him  that  they  always 
preferred  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  to  any  at  New-York  or  Boston,  in  sea  voyages. 
A  similar  statemtat  has  often  t>een  mads  to  myself  by   this  same  class  of  pracucal 
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Mississippi.  The  supposed  malarious  banks  of  the  river  are,  on  th# 
contrary,  its  sanitaria,  affording  t!ie  hygienic  advantages  wliich  Hip- 
pocrates seeks  for  in  his  book  on  "  airs,  waters,  and  places,"  with 
which  he  combines  other  terrene  influences,  together  with  the  celestial, 
as  the  Dog 'Star y  Arcturm^  Pleiades^  and  morbidity  of  the  humors,  and, 
also,  constitutions  of  the  year.  He  prefers  town  Bitualions  where 
the  water  is  good,  and  where  the  air  b  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold : 
"  All  the  productions  of  such  a  place  are  better  than  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent position,  and  the  place  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring 
in  consequence  of  the  mild  temperature  of  the  air/' 

The  following  Hippocratic  tableau,  drawn  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  by  the  sage  of  Cos  (an  island  of  the  ^gean,  where  he 
was  born),  applies  in  many  respects  to  numerous  places  under  sioiilar 
latitudes,  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  declivities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  particubirly,  to  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, while  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  are  less  involved  in  this 
sombre  picture,  epidemic  yellow  fever  excepted. 

''  The  waters  of  mwTMheB^  those  of  lakes,  and,  in  general,  all  those  that  art 
•  stagnant,  are  necessarily  warm,  thick,  and,  in  summer,  offensive,  beoaose  tboj 
are  stagnant;  they  always  receive  new  rains,  and  are  heated  by  the  son;  thia 
is  the  reason  of  their  being  of  a  yellowish  white,  bad  and  bilious.  In  winter 
they  are  cold,  frozen,  and  tnrbid,  as  mnch  owing  to  the  snows  as  to  the  rains  * 
hence,  they  are  thick  and  pituitona,  and  those  who  nse  thsm  have  otMtnietaa 
and  enlarged  spleens,  the  bcUv  hard,  bound  and  hot,  the  shoulders,  ckviclea» 
and  visage  lean,  for  the  iicsh  aissolves  and  is  reoeived  into  the  spleen ;  this  is 
the  reason  they  are  meagre  and  lean.  It  thence  follows,  abo,  that  thev  almost 
always  experience  the  sense  of  hunger  and  that  of  thirst,  and  that  they  have 
the  snpenor  and  interior  belliea  very  dry  and  warm ;  they  reqnirl  strong 
purges ;  the  above  affections  do  not  leave  tnem  neither  in  sommer  nor  in  wi&f 
ter,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  perish  with  dropsy.  In  these  places,  in  sum- 
mer, dysenteries  are  prevalent,  also  fluxe«  of  the  belly,  and  very  tedious  quartan 
fevers;  consequently,  when  these  diseases  oontinne  long,  they  terminate  in 
dropsy,  and  those  attacked  with  it  generally  die." 

After  having  sent  the  above  remarks  to  press,  I  read  a  portion  of 
the  proof:*  to  a  friend,  who  called  my  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
late  lamented  Herndon,  on  the  Apiazon  river,  a  work  I  had  never 
read ;  I  immediately  made  inquiry  for  it,  and  upon  consulting  ita 
pages  found  an  additional  verification  of  the  opinions  I  had  foimed 
of  the  hygienic  influences  of  that  greaj  analogue  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  has  no  rival  in  the  whole  temperate  zone. 

The  following  data,  from  Lieut.  Herndon's  (U.  S.  N.)  Exploration 
of  the  Valla/ of  the  Amazon  (pp.  414, 8vo,  Washington,  1854),  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  inquirers  into  medical  topography,  hygiene,  and  aetiology. 

14th  of  December,  1851,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  air,  the  river 
Amazon,  and  the  river  Jurua,  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  lat- 
ter, gave  each  eighty-two  degrees.  Four  days  later,  one  hundred  and 
fives  miles  lower,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Japura,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon  flowing  nearly  under  the  equator,  he  says,  that  to  hia 
surprise,  he  found  its  temperature  to  be  eighty-five  d^rees.  The 
Amazon,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  was  at  eighty-one  d^ees.   The 
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explanation  is  doabtlessly  the  same  as  that  ahready  indicated  in  the 
table  of  a  voyage  on  the  Mississippi,  in  1 850,  namely,  a  river 
flowing  through  a  comparatively  warm  region,  has  a  higher  temper- 
ature (other  things,  such  as  volume,  depth,  velocity,  being  equal) 
than  one  from  a  cold  region. 

Among  the  upper  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  Lieutenant 
Hemdon  begins  to  note  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers,  which 
he  always  denominates  tertian  or  tertinnas. 

When  at  Santarem,  on  the  lower  Amazon,  he  visited  Mr.  G.,  three 
miles  from  town,  whereupon  he  says :  "  I  supposed  that  this  house, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  cocoa  plantation,  on  low  land,  near  the 
junction  of  two  great  rivers,  under  a  tropical  sun,  would  be  an  un- 
healthy residence  ;  but  I  was  assured  there  was  no  sickness  here.'* 
(323. )  **  We  drifted  with  the  cnrrent  all  night,  and  stopped  at  a  small 
cocoa  plantation  belonging  to  some  one  in  Santarem.  The  water  of 
the  river  was  nearly  up  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  country 
seemed. to  be  all  marsh  behind.  I  never  saw  a  more  desolate,  sickly- 
looking  place ;  but  a  man  who  was  living  there  with  his  wife  and  six 
children  (all  strong  and  healthy-looking)  told  me  they  were  never 
sick."  .  0£  a  town  ninety  miles  below  Santarem,  he  says :  "  We  saw 
at  this  place  several  persons  who  were  suffering  from  tertianas,  but 
all  said  they  took  them  while  up  the  neighboring  rivers.  If  general 
accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  seems  to  be  really  no  sickness  on 
the  mahn  trunk  of  the  Amazaiij  hut  only  on  the  tributaries.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  tliefact  that  sickness  is  more  often  taken  on  the  trUmtaties  than 
on  the  main  trunk,     ♦    ♦     » 

"  Para  was  a  remarkably  healthy  place,  and  entirely  free  from 
epidemics  of  any  kind,  until  February,  1850,  when  the  yellow  fever 
was  taken  there  by  a  vessel  from  Pemambuco.  The  greatest  malig- 
nancy of  the  disease  was  in  the  month  of  April,  when  it  carried  off 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  a  day.  About  the  same  time  the  next 
year  (the  fever  being  much  diminished)  the  small-pox  broke  out 
About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  died." 

Of  the  lower  Amazon  he  says:  *'  The  climate  of  this  country  is 
salubrious,  and  the  temperature  agreeable.  I  met  with  no  epidemics 
on  my  route,  except  at  Para ;  the  country  seemed  a  stranger. to  yellow 
fever,  small-pox,  or  cholera.  There  seemed  to  be  a  narrow  belt  of 
country,  on  each  side  of  the  Amazon,  where  bilious  fevers  were  par- 
ticularly prevalent  These  fevers  are  of  malignant  type,  and  often 
terminate  in  fatal  jaundice.  I  was  told  that  six.  or  eight  days'  navi- 
gation on  each  tributary,  from  the  mouth  upward,  would  bring  'me 
to  this  country,  and  three  or  four  more  would  pass  me  through  it ; 
and  that  1  ran  little  risk  of  taking  the  fever  if  I  passed  directly 
through;'     (369,  370.) 

Here  is  a  river,  not  only  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  altogether 
southern — a  river  which,  in  some  places,  expandis  to  the  width  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  (far  above  its  mouth) — which  inundates  the 
yast  marshes  of  the  torrid  zone,  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  its 
shores — which  has  upon  its  banks  just  enough  of  the  Indian,  Euro- 
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pean,  and  African  races,  to  test  its  hygienic  influences,  and  jet  it  is 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  the  so-called  malarious  fev^^  while  those 
pasture  lands,  called  the  Pontine  Marshes,  near  Rome,  and  the 
most  contemptible  mill-ponds  and  creeks  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  charged  with  the  causation  of  deadly  epidemics  and 
endemics. 

Grangetic  hydrography  is  anfdogous  to  that  of  the  lower  Missisappi 
in  its  hygienic  chiuracter.  The  celebrated  Heber,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  whose  voluminous  travels  in  India  show  him  to  have  been 
a  very  careful  observer  (a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  marsh  poison), 
says  that  the  lower  Ganges  is  far  more  salubrious  than  the  regions  of 
its  tributaries.  Afler  much  travelling  through  the  southern  districts, 
he  says  that  he  observed  no  sickness  until  be  had  passed  central  or 
northern  Hindostan,  and  had  arrived  near  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
A  very  sickly  district,  which  he  calls  the  Belt  of  Death,  lies  between 
Bareily  (Central  India)  and  Almora,  where  it  seemed  that  the  annual 
ague  and  fever  took  away  all  energy  from  the  people,  caasing  tumid 
bellies,  slender  limbs,  sallow  complexions,  killing  very  slowly,  and 
sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  tjrphus.  (L  chap^  17.)  Almora, 
according  to  the  latest  authorities,  is  5,837  feet  above  the  sea,  being 
situated  on  a  ridge. 

^'  The  countiy  around  Calcutta  is  a  perfect  flat  alluvial  plain,  in- 
tersected by  pools,  canals,  natural  and  artiflcial,  and  innumerable 
arms  of  the  Ganges,  teeming  with  a  population  like  [an  ant-hill, 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  China,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  Bengal, 
overflowed  annually  by  the  river ;  the  only  plague,  and  a  sore  one 
too,  are  the  mosquitoes."  (II.  203,  220,  223.)  Later  researches 
show  that  the  sickly  belt  is  not  along  the  outlets  of  the  river,  which 
occupy  two  hundred  miles,  but  in  the  interior,  that  is,  higher  up  the 
stream. 

The  topography  of  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  some  remarks  above  mentioned,  concernmg  the  low  lands 
on  the  river  banks.  Natchez,  which  is  perched  on  a  hill,  has  been, 
at  intervals,  severely  visited  by  yellow  fever  during  forty  years,  while 
the  subordinate  or  secondary  town,  called  Natchez-under-the-hill,  has 
either  escaped,  or  suffered  comparatively  little.  Some  writers  main- 
tain that  this  exemption  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  yellow 
fever  miasm  by  the  river,  which  washes  and  oflen  inundates  the 
alluvial  foundations  of  the  lower  town,  which  is  the  wharf  or  landing 
of  the  city.  Tliat  portion  of  the  miasm  which  is  supposed  to  escape 
the  hygienic  action  of  the  river,  climbs  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above, 
and,  according  to  this  theory,  affects  the  upper  town  or  city  proper. 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  first  epidemic,  1817,  not  to  name 
others.  In  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Natchez,  in  1823,  Dr. 
Cartwright  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  lands  were  healthy, 
and  that  such  lands  afforded  a  safe  retreat  from  the  epidemic.  (Am* 
Med.  Recorder^  IX.) 

The  late  Professor  Drake,  in  his  voluminous  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  maintains  that  the  turbid  water 
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fresh  from  the  river,  "  produces  some. effects  on  the  STStem,  which 
transparent  wat^  from  wells  and  springs  and  our  other  rivers  does 
not,  being  to  a  certain  extent  medicinalj  and  especiallj  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  chronic  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver. 
That  its  daily  use  averU  some  forms  of  disease,  may. be  admitted  as 
probable."  These  opinions,  the  result  of  much  travel,  observation, 
and  inquiry,  and  universally  fortified  by  the  experience  of  the  resi- 
dents upon  its  banks,  and  the  boatmen  on  its  stream,  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  writers  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Louisiana  during  the 
last  century,  and  are  now  alluded  to  as  at  least  favoring  the  doctrine 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  water  for  common  use,  even  though  it  be 
neither  medicinal  nor  preventive  of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases. 

The  waters  originating  in  the  vast  carboniferous  formation,  parti- 
cularly in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  upper  rivers,  contain,  i 
without  doubt,  calcareous  and  other  foreign  matters,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  can  be  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting suspended  silica,  which  latter  amounts  to  about  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  of  its  ddtrital  matter. 

The  mud  of  the  delta,  taken  from  the  river  bank,  and  dried  by  a 
heat  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  gives  only,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Biddell,  a  small  fraction  over  two  parts  of  lime  in  the  one  hun- 
dred, while,  twelve  hundred  miles  higher  up,  according  to  Dr.  Drake, 
the  proportion  is  about  four  times  as  much.  According  to  M.  Re- 
nault, the  Nilotic  mud  contains  eighteen  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime — 
an  enormous  amount  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Professor  Riddell's  analysis : 


SiUca. 74.16 

Alomina 9.14 

Ozyde  of  Iron •  •  •  4.66 

lime 2.08 

Magnesia 1.62 

Manganese 0.04 

Potassa  not  determined 0.00 

Soda .f 0.00 

Total 


Phosphorio  Acid 0.44 

Sulph 0.07 

Carb.Acid 0.74 

Chlorine 0.01 

Water 3.12 

Organic  Matter 3.10 

Lobs 1.08 


100.00 


The  solid  matter  by  weight  is  as  1  to  1153  of  the  water.  (Drake 
I.,  74-5.)  The  water-drinkers  of  New-Orleans,  who  use  hydrant 
water,  drink  a  good  deal  of  flint 

In  the  great  work,  Descripiion  de  P Egypt,  M.  Regnault,  one  of  the 
iovans  of  the  French  Expedition  (1799  to  1801)  gives  the  following 
anal}  sis  of  the  Nilotic  mud :  In  one  hundred  parts :  water  11 ;  car- 
bon 9  ;  oxyde  of  iron  6  ;  silex  4  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  4  ;  carbonate 
of  lime  18  ;  alumina  48.     (T.  II.,  p.  406.     Paris,  1813.) 

The  infusorial  animals  which  generate  in  the  reservoir  of  the  Water 
Works,  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate,  are  probably  derived 
from  ova  in  the  air,  or  from  ova  which  have  been  carried  down  from 
the  upper  rivers,  and  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  light  or  other 
cause,  do  not  develop  themselves  until  the  water  becomes^stagnant, 
partially  clear,  and  elevated  in  temperature. 
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Tke  followiog  coxpmuiucatlon,  oooaaioDed  by  an  imasaal  offanave* 
ness  in  the  hydrant  water  of  the  city  a  few  years  ago,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  topic : 

«*IiOTII8IAWA  UNIVERfilTT,  MkDICAL  DePABTVEKT,  ) 

NeuhOrleana,  Sept  28,  1864.  J 

'  * "  Sis  : — In  compliaQee  with  yonr  wiehee,  I  herewith  famish  you  with  the 
crude  results  and  oonolusions  which  this  day's  labor  has  enabled  me  to  arriTe 
at 

"  1.  The  river  water  obtained  this  day  from  the  source  of  the  Water  "Worka, 
after  having  been  carefully  filtered  f^m  suspended  mechanical  matters,  yields 
upon  evaporation  to  dryness,  one  part  of  reudue  to  two  thousand  parts  by 
weight  of  water.  This  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  what  trials  made  yean 
ago  induced  me  to  fix  upon  as  the  normal  amount  (one  part  in  ten  thousand). 
Of  this  residue,  one  to  two  thousand,  about  four  fifths  is  saline  mineral  matter, 
which  ought  to  show  some  slight  efiecte  upon  persons  using  the  water.  About 
one  fifth  of  the  residue  is  organic  matter,  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  eithor 
in  solution,  or  so  finely  comminuted  as  to  pass  through  a  fi^e  filter. 

"  2.  The  sample  of  water  obtained  from  the  Water  Works  reservoir,  proved, 
upon  examination  with  the  microscope,  to  contain  countless  myriads  of  green, 
cylindrical,  living  and  moving  fihunents,  each  about  one  three-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  of  variable  length.  They  belong  to  an  obecure  race  of 
organisms,  known  to  naturalists  under  the  technical  name  of  ofciUateria,  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Water  Works,  that  this  reser- 
voir water  has  been  oistributed  to  the  city  only  during  the  ni^ht  and  early 
morning ;  at  other  times  the  city  is  supplied  directly  from  tbe  river.  K^ow,  T 
am  of  opinion  that  the  water  swarming  with  09ciUaUria  might  produce  unpleaa- 
ant  results  with  persons  drinking  it.  To  develop  them,  the  concurrence  of 
three  conditions  is  requisite,  namely — organic  materials,  a  high  temperal^ire, 
(75^  or  80°  F.)  and  stagnant  water,  more  or  less  limpid,  so  as  u>  be  penetrable 
by  light 

*^  S.  I  have  found  as  yet  no  special  cause  of  disease  in  the  samples  of  water 
furnished,  excepting  that  taken  from  the  reservoir,  as  before  mentioned. 

^  In  conclusion,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if,  during  the  continuance  of  hot  weather 
and  low  water  in  the  river,  the  Commercial  Water  Works  will  be  careful  to 
supply  the  city  directly  from  the  river ;  or  if  through  the  reservoir  Uiey  be 
careful  not  to  allow  it  to  stagnate  there,  there  will  then  be  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  bad  results  firom  its  use. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.   L.   RlDDELL. 

"A.  8.  PHKLP8,E8q.,  Street  Commiaaioner.*^ 

The  general  and  paramount  importance  of  hygienic  hydrology, 
justifies  another  quotation  in  relation  to  a  region  of  the  republic^  re- 
mote from  the  "  Father  of  Waters."     [We  omit  it  for  its  length.] 

The  velocity  of  the  Mississippi  seems  to  have  been,  for  countless 
ages,  nearly  the  same.  Although  great  elevations  and  depressions 
must  have  occurred  throughout  the  delta,  yet  these  have  been  so 
gradual*  and  have  alternated  with  such  uniformity,  as  to  be  mere 
repetitions.  I'he  alluvial  deposit,  as  for  as  ascertained  (nearly  700 
feet)  is  without  coarse  sand,  gravel,  stones,  boulders,  or  other  debris 
which  a  strong  current  pushes  forward  toward  the  sea.  A  swift 
descent  of  a  great  perpendicular  volume  of  water,,  moves  rocks  as 
large  as  a  house,  a  diminished  one  boulders,  gravel,  pebbles,  coarse 
sand,  fine  sand,  etc.  The  alluvium  of  the  delta  is  virtually  an  im- 
palpable powder  held  in  suspension  by  a  current  far  less  rapid  than 
is  generally  supposed.     This  deposited  powder  forms  the  low  landf 
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of  the  delta  to  an  unknown  depth,  being  probablj  not  leas  than  one 
thousand  feet  in  thickness. 

Professor  Robins  says,  that  when  the  current  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river  moves  three  inches  in  a  second,  it  will  separate  and  lift  up  fine 
clay — six  inches  per  second,  clay — eight  inches  per  second,  coarse 
sand — twelve  inches  per  second^  fine  gravel — twenty-four  inches  per 
second,  gravel  one  inch  in  diameter — thirty-six  inches  per  second, 
angular  stones  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Now,  taking  for  granted  the 
usual  but  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the  river  at 
New-Orleans,  during  hi^  water,  it  would  be  eighteen  inches  pet 
second,  which,  if  the  same  at  Uie  bottom,  would  transport  large 
gravel 

Hundreds  of  observations,  by  Professor  Forshey,  are  thus  summed 
up: 

"  The  result  shows  a  mean  snr&ce  velocity  at  high  water  of  2.61  miles  per 
hoar,  at  CarroUton  (six  miles*  above  New-Orleans),  and  2.60  miles  per  hour  at 
Yidalia  (nearly  three  hundred  miles  above  New-Orleans),  respectively,  8.80  and 
8.82  feet  per  second  of  time.  The  one  was  derived  from  176  observations,  and 
the  other  from  70  observations.  At  low  water,  at  CarroUton,  1.45  miles  per 
hour,  or  2.11  feet  per  second  ;  at  Yidalia,  1.54  miles  per  hour,  or  2.25  feet  per 
second." 

The  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  river  at  high  and  low 
water  (twelve  to  fourteen  feet)  is  comparatively  small  in  a  river 
whose  depth  is  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred 
feet,  at  all  seasons.  It  is  contrary  to  the  hydrodynamics  of  rivers  to 
suppose,  with  some  writers,  that  the  whole  volume  of  water  from 
the  central  surface  to  the  bottom  and  sides,  should  move  with  a 
uniform  velocity.  If  the  mean  elevation  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi  (including,  of  course,  the  Missouri),  be  estimated, 
the  accelerating  velocity  which  a  body  of  water  would  acquire,  in 
falling  from  this  elevation  to  a  level  with  New-Orleans,  would  be 
almost  inconceivable — probably  not  less  than  that  of  a  shot  fired  from 
a  cannon,  instead  of  being  as  at  present  two  miles  and  a  fraction  per 
hour.  The  force  of  gravity,  though  uniform  in  a  falling,  unob- 
structed body,  is  in  proportion  to  the  time,  but  accumulates  every 
moment,  accelerating  the  motion  as  compared  to  any  degree  of  the 
preceding,  and  thb  continuous  generation  proceeds  ad  infinitum.  But 
in  falling  down  an  inclined  plane,  this  water  parts  with  its  velocity, 
every  moment,  by  friction  against  air,  rocks,  banks,  curves,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  channel,  and  other  resisting  media. 

The  Mississippi,  which  meanders  for  nearly  six  hundred  miles  in 
Louisiana,  being  guarded  against  by  eight  hundred  miles  of  levees, 
presents^  even  at  low  water,  a  surface  of  several  hundred  square  miles, 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  is  an  element  of  study  of  rare  value  in  medi- 
cal hydrography. 

In  contributing  some  thermological  data  to  the  physical  history  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  accompanied  with  conjectures  concerning  its 
possible  hygiene,  I  hope  to  direct  the  attention  of  abler  observers  to 
the  great  feature  of  our  medical  topography  and  commercial  pros- 
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perity.  The  infiuences  of  crevasses  and  inundations  in  both  urban 
and  rural  districts,  deserve  careful  observation  and  study,  in  asUolo- 
gical,  hjgienic,  and  sanitarian  points  of  view. 

The  crevasse  nearly  opposite  to  the  upper  boundary  of  New-Or- 
leans, which  has  existed  many  weeks,  may  be  alluded  to  in  conclu- 
sion. 

The  Bell  crevasse,  a  mile  above  New-Orleans,  on  the  oppo^te  side 
of  the  river,  now  inundates  the  towns  of  Gretna,  McDonoughville,  and 
Algiers,  opposite  the  city,  and  many  plantations  below.  Other  cro- 
vasses  above  the  form^  for  many  hundred  miles,  have  desolated  plan- 
tations and  drowned  domestic  and  wild  animals  in  great  numbers* 
These  crevasses,  and  the  natural  outlets  other  than  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  have  spread  a  sheet  of  turbid  waters  over  the  delta,  probably 
larger  than  the  united  areas  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Connecticut.  These  waters,  gathered  from  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  navigable  rivers,  and  from  every  kind  of  geological 
formation,  alluvial  plain,  diluvial  plateau,  tertiary,  carboniferous  and 
palaeozoic,  have  ploughed  their  way  into  the  great  seaward  trough, 
loaded  with  debris  from  silicious,  cretaceouF,  calcareous,  galeniferoas^ 
and  coal  regions ;  from 

"  Many  an  ancient  river, 
From  nuiny  a  verdant  plain ;" 

and  from  more  parallels  of  latitude  than  any  other  river  on  the 
globe. 

If  existing  setiological  theories  concerning  disturbances  of  the  soil, 
moisture,  inundations,  swamp  exhalations,  etc.,  be  applicable  to  the 
lower  Mississippi,  the  present  season  will  be  an  eventful  one,  for 
doctors  at  least.  The  impending  danger  is  lessened,  however,  by 
past  experience,  which  has  not  coincided  with  these  theories. 

The  increase  of  population  in  New-Orleans,  and  Louisiana  at 
large,  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  New-York,  owing,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Mississippi.  But  it  may  be  safely  afHrmed,  that  if  }^llow 
fever  were  never  more  to  visit  New- Orleans,  the  numerical  advance- 
ment of  the  city,  great  as  its  natural  advantages  are,  can  never  be 
rapid,  so  long  as  it  is  a  purely  commercial  emporium,  destitute  of 
manufactories,  shipping,  importation,  and  the  industrial  fixed  ele- 
ments of  capital  other  than  the  raw  material,  and  the  mere  profits 
arising  from  its  exportation.  The  money,  or  drculating  capital  of 
the  city,  is  comparatively  large,  while  its  fixed  capital,  such  as  work- 
shops, machinery,  and  home  fabrics,  is  small.  The  unfinished  mate- 
rial preponderates  over  the  finished.  This  was  the  case  befbre  yel- 
low fever  invaded  the  city,  in  1796,  and  would  continue  after  the 
disappearance  of  this  malady,  in  the  absence  of  manufactories,  ships, 
importations,  etc.  If  an  overgrown  or  large  population  be  desirable, 
the  most  favorable  sanitary  condition  will  not  of  itself  accomplish 
that  object. 

The  causes  of  the  great  epidemics  of  plague,  influenaea,  cbolati, 
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dengue,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  blade- death,  sweating  sickness,  typhus, 
hooping-cough,  ophthalmia,  scarlatina,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  which 
have  swept  over  the  world  at  irregular  periods,  have  not  yet  been 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  5  nevertheless,  many  useful  facts 
and  special  conditions  tending  to  restrict  or  modify  their  action,  are 
not  only  known,  but  may  often  be  controlled.  Among  the  hygienic 
influences  which  tend  to  avert  or  mitigate  these  calamitous  events, 
and  prolong  life,  air,  temperature,  locality,  and  water,  are  para- 
mount. 

This  article  is  already  a  long  one,  but  not  being  so  long  as  the 
Mississippi,  perhaps  the  patient  reader  will  allow  a  few  additional 
observations,  not  originally  intended  by  the  writer. 

Of  the  group  of  diseases  attributed  to  malaria  or  marsh  poison, 
intermittent  is  the  fundamental  type.  The  late  Dr.  Forry,  who  wrote 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  medical  climate  of  the  United  States, 
which  ho  based  on  the  army  statistics,  represents  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  as  the  special  region  of  malaria.  This  malaria,  he 
says,  "  affects  the  natives  with  a  slow  and  concealed  combustion — 
the  unacclimated  with  a  raging  and  rapidly  consuming  flame.  It  is 
here  that  the  Angel  of  Death  makes  his  most  desolating  visitations." 
The  army  statistics,  to  which  he  and  later  writers  refer,  prove  just 
the  contrary ;  the  posts  on  the  lower  Mississippi  being,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  yellow  fever,  among  the  most  healthy,  particularly  in  ref- 
erence to  intermittent  fevers,  the  coasts  of  New-England  excepted. 
Thus  the  entire  southern,  compared  with  the  middle  division,  gives  a 
ratio  of  this  class  only  about  half  as  high  as  the  lake  and  western 
divisions,  while  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  give  the  minimum  as 
compared  with  the  residue  of  the  South  itself. 

Dr.  Forr^',  and  others,  aver  that  at  Fort  Pike,  the  New-Orleans 
Barracks,  and  at  Baton  Rouge,  *' the  average  of  fevers  of  a  malarial 
origin  is  very  low."  Surgeon  B.  F.  Harney  says  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Barracks,  that  *^  no  endemic  disease  has  ever  prevailed  here."  {AfecL 
Slot  U.  S.  A.,  1856,  p.  254.)  According  to  official  reports,  Fort 
Pike,  thirty-four  miles  from  New-Orleans,  having  an  elevation  of 
two  feet  only,  ''  has  no  miasmata.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  intersected 
with  tortuous  bayous  resembling  artificial  canals."  {lb,  255)  Former 
army  reports  show  that  the  mortality  at  this  station  is  as  low,  per- 
haps lower,  than  at  any  other  in  the  United  States,  being,  with  the 
exception  of  casualties,  but  a  little  over  one  per  cent. 

Seeing,  in  the  Southern  posts^  as  Key  West,  Charleston,  New-Or- 
leans, Fort  Pike,  Fort  Jessup,  and  Baton  Rouge,  that  intermitteoi 
fevers  are,  according  to  the  army  reports,  less  prevalent  than  in  the 
middle  dirision,  and  more  particularly  less  than  in  the  lake  and  upper 
Mississippi  regions,  some  of  the  army  surgeons  and  others  have  en- 
deavored to  explain  these  discrepancies  between  their  figures  and 
their  theories — 4}etween  their  pacndlels  of  latitude  and  their  latitude 
of  logic,  taking  for  granted  all  the  while,  '^  that  diseases  of  a  mala- 
rial origin  increase,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  surgeon-genend 
^  in  proportion  as  southern  latitudes  are  reached ;    but  this  law/^  » 
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they  say,  ^^  receirea  modification  in  this,  that  inland  r^ons*  contrast- 
ed with  those  on  the  coast  in  the  same  latitude,  have,  owing  douklm 
to  the  greater  stanmer  heaU^  a  higher  average.  The  region  of  the  lah$ 
gives  the  highest  ratio  ;  Uke  posts  remote  from  the  ocean  and  the  great  laha^ 
also  give  a  high  average ;  hut  this  is  owing  chi^  to  locality  amd  ladhideJ' 
{Stat,  Rep.  U.  S.  A.y  829.)  "In  the  southern  didsioo  the  ratio  d 
catarrhal  diseases  is  found  the  lowest."  (338.)  Dr.  Forry  maintain- 
ed that  the  army  statistics  proved  that  diarrhoBa  and  dysentciy  ire 
more  prevalent  in  the  middle  than  in  the  southern  divisions  of  tb« 
United  States. 

The  medical  statistics  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  bawd  oni 
small  number  of  troops,  mostly  of  foreign  birth,  of  irregular  habits 
and  unacclimated,  and  who' seldom  remain  an  entire  year  at  the  same 
post,  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  affording  conclusive  eridence 
of  the  inherent  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  a  climate  or  civic  popola- 
JLion. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have,  in  this  Journal  and  elsewhere, 
published  several  papers  showing,  by  the  most  reliable  docmncnts,  re- 
-eoids  and  travels,  both  oflicial  and  private,  that  until  the  close  of  the  last 
•century,  when  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance,  Louisiana  was  salo- 
4>rious  to  an  extraordinary  d^ree.  I  will  now  oflfer  the  testimooy 
of  the  late  Mr.  Darby,  concerning  the  healthfulness  of  the  conntrj 
^om  fhe  middle  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  second  decenninm  of 
the  present  century.  His  work,  though  old  and  imperfect,  is  still  the 
bert  on  Louisiana.  His  great  talent  for  observation,  and  his  practical 
ipursuits  as  public  surveyor,  qualified  him  to  estimate  the  medical 
.topography  of  the  country. 

**  During  almost  ten  years,"  says  Mr.  Darby,  '*  I  endured  all  that 
summer's  sun  and  wintOT*s  wind  could  inflict.     Between  the  9Ui  o 
July,  1805,  and  the  7th  of  May,  1815,  incrcdibleas  itmay  appear,  a 
actually  travelled  upward   of  twenty  thousand  miles,  mostly  on  u» » 
between  the  Mobile  bay  and  Sabine  river,  and  from  the  Golj  ^ 
Mexico  to  thirty-three  degrees  north  latitude.     During  the  whole  oi 
this  period  I  was  not  confined  one  month,  put  all  my  '^^^^^P^^^f^ 
together ;  and  not  one  moment  by  any  makuly  attributable  to  ^^ 
mate.     I  have  slept  in  the  open  air  in  some  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
nights  for  weeks  together,  and  endured  this  mode  of  life  in  I^""n- 
matted  woods,  perhaps,  in  the  world.     During  my  survey  of  we 
bine  river,  myself  and  the  men  that  attended  me  existed  fer  fcv^ 
weeks  on  flesh  and  fish,  without  bread  or  salt,  and  without  acJtn 
<rf  any  kind."     (280.)  ^ 

"  Those  places  condemned  to  annual  submersion  arc,  a  grea  P* 
of  the  year,  extremely  deficiait  in  water.  Often  the  same  **^^^ 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  contains  ten  feet  depth  of  water,  p  ^^ 

%n  thfit  fall  BAflAon  fln  ATtenfdvA  m«Adoixr  of  mcculent  herbage  ^^  i    . 


in  the  fall  season  an  extensive  meadow  of  succulent  herbag*,  ^►**^^' 
dry,  stiff  surikce.  Tht  r^n  along  the  sea-shore  is  ^!^^  ^^ 
Giving  credence  to  the  correctness  of  the  general  belief  in  ^^^^ 
^ects  arisixig  from  the  putr^Mstion  of  animal  matter,  an  ^  ^^ 
pestilence  ot^  to  rage  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  dcpopw 
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every  spot  in  it.  The  millions  of  testaceous  fish  that  annuallj  die 
and  rot  on  this  coast,  are  numerous  l)ejond  all  calculation.  The 
most  noisome  effluvia  must  continually  arise  from  such  a  mass  of 
putridity ;  yet  we  find  but  few  destructive  consequences  arising  from 
a  cause  that  would,  to  all  human  appearance,  carry  death  on  eagle 
wing."     (252-3,  279-80.) 

Mr.  Darby  says,  "no  part  of  his  book  was  so  much  criticised  as 
that  in  which  he  advocated  the  salubrity  of  Louisiana ;"  but  he  adds, 
"  I  could  not  write  otherwise  without  doing  violence  to  my  own  ex- 
perience." 

"  If  malarious  diseases  increase,  as  southern  latitudes  are  reached," 
what  intensity  must  they  attain  in  the  latitude  of  New- Orleans  and 
the  Balize,  judging  from  the  following  faint  outline  of  a  most  gloomy 
tableau,  too  extended  to  find  a  place  in  this  journal.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon J.  K.  Barnes  thus  delineates  the  medical  topography  and  dis- 
eases of  Fort  Scott :  "  Lat.  SS"*  N.,  Long.  17°  SO*  W.  of  Washington, 
four  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  line,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
miles  from  the  Missouri  river :  high  undulating  limestone  table  prairie ; 
well  wooded  water-courses ;  quarters  exceedingly  roomy,  well  venti- 
lated and  comfortable ;  good  drainage ;  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
country  for  several  miles  in  each  direction,  has  failed  to  discover  any 
local  feature  which  may  be  considered  objectionable,  or  as  remotely 
the  cause  of  disease ;  no  grass  ponds,  swamps,  or  lakes ;  streams 
numerous,  but  without  stagnant  pools.  The  records  show  a  great 
proportion  of  malarious  fevers,  so  intense  that  no  one  escaped,  no  pre- 
cautions were  of  avail ;  the  youngest  infant,  as  well  as  the  most  robust 
adult ;  hundreds  of  young  cattle,  also,  horses,  sickened  and  died.  The 
troops  were  little  exposed.  We  must  look  to  other  causes  for  an  ex- 
planation, etc,  as  cryptogamous  growths,  etc.  From  May,  1842,  to 
January,  1849,  there  were  8,415  cases  in  a  command  of  3,034  ;  of 
these,  1,717  were  malarious  fevers,  or  more  than  one  third  per  cent, 
over  all  other  disease,  after  deducting  surgical  cases."  {Med.  Stat 
U.  S,  A,,  p.  158,  et  seq,,  1856.) 

The  Hindoos  worship  the  sacred  Ganges,  and  the  Egyptians  adore 
the  beneficent  Nile,  while  certain  sanitarians  and  epidemic  expounders 
less  devout,  inaugurate  a  myth  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
namely,  "  the  Angel  of  Death,"  whose  power  increases  *'  in  propor- 
tion as  southern  latitudes  are  reached." 


ART.   VI.-STATE    EIGHT3   AND    STATE    BRMEWES. 

The  people,  the  politicians,  and  the  statesmen  have  begun,  uncon- 
sciously and  instinctively,  to  feel  and  perceive  that  State  rights  and 
State  remedies  are  institutional,  not  constitutional — and  to  act  upon 
that  feeling  and  perception.  A  few  old  fogies  still  harp  upon  the 
guarantees  and  limitations  of  power,  and  the  reservations  of  rights 
to  the  States  contained  in  the  constitution,  and  pit  down,  vainly  ex- 
pecting to  stem  the  encroachments  of  federal  majorities  by  citing  and 
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descanting  on  effete  abstractions  and  paper  guarantees.  The  jonn^^ 
the  incoming  generation,  see  that  State  strength  and  State  independ- 
ence are  the  onlj  reliable  bulwarks  and  defences  of  State  right&. 
They  see  that  the  several  States  were,  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, distinct  separate  nationalities,  and  that  their  present  organ- 
ization is  that  of  a  league  of  nations,  who  have  appointed  a  common 
agency  for  conducting  foreign  relations,  and  for  a  few  other  specified 
purposes.  This  agency,  improperly  called  the  Federal  Gova'nment, 
has  no  inherent  strength,  no  feature  of  nationality,  for  it  is  limited 
in  power,  and  has  neither  a  people  nor  a  territory.  The  State  gov- 
ernments are  sovereign  and  unlimited  in  power,  for  the  people  govern 
through  representatives,  and  can  as  readily  frame  a  constitution, 
which  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  as  pass  a  law.  Like  other  sovereign- 
ties, they  have  executives,  legislatures,  judiciaries,  armies  (the  mili- 
tia), and  all  else  pertaining  to  separate  nationality.  They  may  and 
do  construct  roads  and  canals,  encourage,  direct  and  control  indi* 
vidual  enterprise  and  industry,  by  protecting  their  own  products  and 
taxing  or  excluding  the  products  of  other  States  or  nations.  Nay, 
they  may  and  should  exclude  the  citizens  of  other  State<^  whose  doc- 
trines and  whose  practices  endanger  their  peace  and  security.  It  is 
clearly  a  constitutional,  national  and  natural  light,  for  each  Southern 
State  to  require  security  for  good  behavior  from  every  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  who  comes  to  trade  with  our  citizens,  or  to  settle 
among  us.  The  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  the  acts  of  a  majority 
of  her  citizens,  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  our  institutions,  and 
is  prima'/acie  evidence  that  all  her  citizens  are  abolitionists  and  kid- 
nappers. They,  by  their  acts  and  legislation,  have  become,  quoad  nos, 
persons  of  ill  fame,  far  more  so  than  idle  ^^  eavesdroppers^^  who  are 
subject  to  be  bound  over  for  good  behavior.  All  intercourse  and 
trade  with  Massachusetts  may  be  easily  prevented,  without  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  collision  with  federal  courts  or  au- 
thorities. We  may  charge  what  license  we  please  for  the  piivil^s 
of  selling  the  manufactures  and  other  goods  and  products  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  we  may  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  our  own  citi^ 
jtens,  who  deal  or  associate  with  the  people  of  Cape  Cod.  These  would 
be  remedial  acts,  worth  ten  times  all  the  abstractions  contained  in  the 
Resolutions  of  '98,  and  the  hundred  and  one  preambles  and  resolu- 
tions about  federal  relations,  since  proclaimed  by  Southern  legisla- 
tures. 

Our  admiration  for  the  Revolutionary  history  of  Massachusetts, 
and  for  the  many  great  and  patriotic  men  who  dwell,  even  now, 
within  her  confines  (though  supplanted  at  the  bidding  of  GarruoTi,  m 
official  position,  by  "  Waltham  fact<.>ry  boys  and  Natick  cobblers"), 
is  still  such,  that  we  would  delay,  a  little  longer,  the  non- intercourse 
legislation  which  we  have  suggested.  But  we  should  certainly  resort 
to  it,  sooner  than  adopt  any  measure  intended  or  calculated  to  dissolve 
the  Union.  The  other  seaboard  Northern  States  would  be  benefited 
by  the  measure  we  propose,  for  they  would  thereby  monopolize  the 
Southern  trade,  which  ^lassuchusetts  now  shares  with  them.     This  is 
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one  of  the  many  State  remedies  which  are  institutional,  resulting  from 
the  national  organization  of  each  State. 

Before  proceeding  by  prohibitory  and  exclusive  legislation  to  meas* 
nres  of  non-intercourse  with  any  of  the  Northern  States,  the  South 
should  see  to  it,  that  she  can  live  independently  of  the  trade  and 
products  of  such  inimical  States,  and  that  she  is  prepared  for  any 
collision  of  arms  that  may  occur.  For  twenty  years  past  the  South 
has  been  busy  in  protecting^  encouraging,  and  diversifying,  South- 
em  industrial  pursuits.  Southern  skill,  commerce,  education,  &c. 
To  attain  these  ends  she  holds  yearly  conventions,  submits  to  heavy 
taxation,  and  incurs  large  debts.  Her  railroads,  her  canals,  her  col- 
leges and  her  universities,  are  all  flourishing.  Manufactures  are  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  direct  foreign  commerce  has  commenced.  Pro* 
teetion,hy  the  State  governments,  is  now  the  policy  and  the  practice  of 
the  South,  instead  of  her  ^Met-alone"  practice  and  policy  of  thirty 
years  since.  Tlien,  Mr.  Segar  was  almost  the  only  distinguished 
man  in  Eastern  Virginia  who  advocated  the  system  of  State  internal 
improvements,  and  of  State  protection  to  State  industry.  Now,  ths 
East  as  warmly  advocates  State  protection  in  all  its  phases  as  the 
West — if  we  except  a  few  old  fogies,  who  belong  to  a  bygone  world, 
and  are  still  nodding  and  dreaming  over  the  pages  of  Malthus  and 
Adam  Smith. 

The  present  generation  of  state  rights  men  add  works  to  &ith. 
They  rely  upon  institutions,  not  constitutions.  I'he  jury  and  grand 
jury,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  county  courts,  the  superior  courts, 
the  legislature  and  the  State  executive,  the  Christian  church,  the 
militia,  the  banks,  our  colleges,  academies  and  universities,  property 
in  land,  and  property  in  town  and  in  railroads,  indeed  all  property, 
all  these  and  many  more  that  we  could  cite,  are  institutions  binding  ut 
together,  giving  us  strength  and  unity,  exercising  a  conservative  in- 
fluence, and  deserving  and  requiring  the  fostering  care  of  government. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  such  elements  of  strength,  cohesion 
and  conservation.  It  exists  but  upon  paper.  Without  citieens  or  a 
territory,  it  is  also  without  ai'my  or  navy ;  for  officers,  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, are  citizens  of  the  several  States,  bound  by  stronger  attach- 
ment and  higher  allegiance  to  their  several  States,  than  to  the  Nation- 
al Government.  That  government  is  a  trustee,  an  agent,  a  legal  Ac- 
tion, a  mere  "  naminia  umbra,'*  altogether  unequal  to  cope  with  any 
of  the  States.  It  is  but  their  servant,  and  can  only  act  as  servant, 
not  as  master. 

We  are  threatened  with  a  national  protective  tariff.  The  next 
Congress  will  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  tariff  men,  and  will  no  doubt 
carry  their  threats  into  execution.  But  State  protection  can  neutral- 
ize, and  peaceably  and  lawfully  nullify  federal  protection.  Penn- 
sylvania insists  that  Virginia  shall  encourage  her  iron  manufactures, 
by  excluding  foreign  iron.  Virginia  should,  and,  we  believe,  will  re- 
ply— **  We  have  abundance  of  iron,  too,  which  needs  protection,  as 
well  against  the  iron  of  England,  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  We  will, 
by  State  legislation,  encourage  the  working  of  Virginia  iron  mines, 
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and  the  mfmufacture  of  bur  own  iron  bj  our  own  citizens.  We  vrill 
impose  a  heavy  tax,  or  license  duty,  on  the  sale  of  all  iron  and  iron 
ware  and  uten^ls  not  manufiictured  within  our  State."  ^'  We  have 
become  converts  to  your  theory  of  protection,  but  utterly  deny  th« 
light  of  the  Federal  Government  to  direct,  control,  or  intermeddle  in 
imy  way  with,  the  individual,  domestic,  and  industrial  pursuits  of  our 
citizens.  Such  exercise  of  power  is  both  inexpedient  and  unconsti- 
tutional, for  a  central  government  can  never  wisely  and  understand- 
ingly  direct  and  administer  the  minute  domestic  concerns  and  par- 
suits  of  a  vast  territory  like  this  Union.  We  can,  and  will,  by 
State  action,  protect  our  citizens  against  all  external  oppression  and 
exaction,  and  this  we  will  do,  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  without  in- 
fraction of  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  What  is  true  ci 
iron,  is  equally  true  of  all  other  northern  and  European  products. 
We  can  defeat  all  attempts  to  tax  Southern  interests  in  order  to  cher- 
ish Northern  interests ;  for  the  South  can  readily  produce  whatever  is 
grown  or  manufactured  in  the  North  or  in  Europe,  and  besides,  very 
many  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  which  they  cannot  pro- 
duce. Skill  is  far  better  paid  than  any  agricultural  or  other  coarse 
labor,  and  if  the  North  forces  us  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  she 
will  increase  our  wealth,  while  she  establishes  our  independence. 
We  now  procure  our  manufactures,  our  books,  our  fashions,  and  oar 
thought  and  opinion,  in  great  part,  from  abroad. 

We  are  servile  imitators  of  France,  England,  and  New-England, 
or,  rather,  we  u^ere  so,  till  a  few  years  since.  We  have  brgun  to 
think  and  act  for  ourselves,  and  a  protective  tariff  will  but  incite  us 
to  greater  activity  of  thought  and  action. 

Civilization  consists  in  producing  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
The  nation  that  confines  itself  to  the  production  of  mere  necessaries 
is  returning  to  the  savage  state.  Abstract  philosophy  and  sdenc* 
are  no  part  of  civilization.  They  only  become  so  by  their  applica- 
tion to  utilitarian  purposes.  The  collie  is  only  useful  as  it  prepares 
for  the  factory,  the  workshop,  the  mine,  the  steamship,  the  plough,  the 
railroad,  and  other  skillful  pursuits. 

The  measure  of  national  civilization  is  its  industrial  skill.  We 
might  add,  it  is  also  the  best  measure  of  national  wealth,  for  the 
skillful  laborer  exchanges  the  results  of  one  day's  work  for  the  results 
of  many  days'  work,  of  the  coarse  common  laborer. 

The  laborer  of  England  and  France  and  New-England,  is  twice 
.  as  well  paid  as  that  of  mere  agricultural  countiies.  But  their  ht- 
,  borers  are  cheated  out  of  the  products  of  their  toil,  and  the  price  of 
their  labor  appropriated  by  their  employers.  Labor  is  well  paid, 
but  the  payment  goes  into  wrong  pockets.  For  instance,  the  labor 
of  England  engaged  in  mining,  yields  double  as  much  as  an  equal 
amount  of  Southern  labor,  employed  in  agriculture ;  but  tlie  English 
employer  monopolizes  the  profits.  In  other  manufacturing  pursuits, 
where  greater  skill  is  required,  the  profits  are  still  greater.  In  none 
does  the  Northern  or  English  laborer  share  the  profits.  His  pittance 
is  even  grudgingly  doled  out  to  him. 
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The  South  has  not  only  adopted  the  protective  policy,  but,  strange 
to  Bay,  the  editors,  legislators,  and  fltatesmen,  who  are  loudest  in  pro- 
fessing free  trade  doctrines,  are,  invariably,  the  warmest  advocates  of 
exclusive  and  protective  State  legislation.  Southern  commercial  con- 
ventions are  composed  of  this  class  of  men,  who  are  actively  at  work 
in  endeavoring  to  encourage,  direct,  and  control.  Southern  'pursuit?) 
by  legislation  and  all  other  feasible  means,  while  they  profess  to  be, 
par  excellence^  free- trade  men,  which  doctrine  proposes  "  to  let  every- 
body do  pretty  much  as  everybody  pleases."  The  South  should  mend 
its  vocabulary ;  and  we  recommend  her  to  Northern  socialists  and 
abolitionists,  to  learn  the  true  meaning  and  definition  of  the  term 
free  trade  They  may  properly  class  free  love  as  a  branch  of  free 
trade. 

So  gross  a  misapplication  of  a  term  as  that  daily  committed  by 
the  South  in  this  matter,  leads  to  confusion  of  ideas,  exposes  us  to 
ridicule,  and  gives  great  advantage,  in  argument,  to  our  adversaries. 

America  has  made  no  discoveries  in  political  science,  but  has,  on 
the  contrary,  given  birth  to  a  numerous  batch  of  wicked,  disorgani- 
zing, and  absurd  social,  legal,  political,  and  religious  doctrines. 

Social  equality,  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  are,  each  and  all, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  social  order,  and  of  all 
government.  The  wisdom  of  action  of  our  ancestors  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  their  theoretical  follies  and  absurdities.  To  the  former  we 
are  indebted  for  our  independence,  our  growth,  our  prosperity.  To 
the  latter  we  owe  the  dark  cloud  of  Black  Kepublicanism  impending 
o'er  the  North,  and  directing  its  muttering  thunders  toward  the  South* 
It  is  the  last  phase  of  Jefiersonian  democracy ;  the  rigorous  and  in- 
exorable sequence  of  the  theoretical  wisdom  of  our  Revolutionary 
sires,  who  *'  never  did  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  said  a  wise  one." 

The  particular  instance  of  self-gratulation,  in  giving  birth  to  an 
abortion,  in  which  our  ancestors  indulged  when  they  brought  forth  a 
written  constitution,  is  the  folly  with  which  we  at  present  have  to  do. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  constitutions  so  far  as  they  adopt  insti* 
tutions,  modifying  them  to  suit  changes  of  time,  place,  manner,  and 
circumstances.  We  say,  adopt,  because  man  always  fails  when  he 
attempts  to  originate  institutions.  Institutions,  laws,  and  govern- 
ment, grow  up  by  insensible  accretions,  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  their  origin  is  hidden  from  mortal  ken  like  the  sources  of  that 
sacred  river.  Sensible,  practical  men,  adopt  them,  because  experi- 
ence attests  their  usefulness.  Human  reason  would  never  invent  a 
jury,  nor  can  it  understand  why  its  operation  is  so  wise,  salutary, 
and  conservative,  nor  discover  by  antiquarian  research  its  historical 
origin  ;  but,  common  sense  clings  to  what  it  cannot  comprehend,  just 
as  the  Egyptian  welcomes  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  al- 
though he  cannot  comprehend  the  causes  of  those  beneficent  over- 
flowings, nor  discover  the  sources  of  the  holy  river.  American  insti- 
tutions had  been"^  tried  successfully  in  England,  and,  so  far  as  our 
forefathers  adopted  them,  they  acted  wisely  and  properly.      It  is 
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Kbstract  declarations  of  right,  and  attempts  accurately  to  define  and 
limit  the  powers  and  action  of  government,  of  which  we  complain. 
Government  is  but  the  life  of  a  great  social  being,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  at  its  birth,  what  it  shall  and  what  it  shall  not  do ; 
for  none  can  foresee  the  future  circumstances  and  exigencies  to  which 
it  will  be  exposed.  To  compete  with  other  governments  it  must  bs 
unshackled,  and  free  to  act  on  all  occasions,  as  they.  Hence,  Mr. 
Jefierson  did  not  hesitate  to  break  the  constitution,  in  order  to 
acquire  Ix>ui8iana. 

Constitutions,  as  oi^nic  law,  as  the  mould  in  which  to  cast  insti- 
tuitons,  or  as  the  scaffolding  wiUi  which  to  erect  them,  are  useful 
things.  When  the  institutions  have  cooled  and  hai*dened  into  fomiy 
when  the  social  building  is  complete,  it  is  time  to  break  and  throw 
away  the  mould,  or  to  pull  down  the  scaffolding.  Each  generation 
of  men  is  endowed  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
for  it  can  see  and  comprehend  the  circumstances  of  its  situation ;  bat 
it  cannot  look  into  futurity,  and  wisely  or  understandingly  prescribe 
and  limit  the  action  of  future  generations.  Each  generation  has  the 
light  to  govern  itself,  and  is  alone  competent  to  do  so.  But  socie^ 
is  a  continuous  being,  and  government,  which  represents  society,  may 
not  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  proposes)  repudiate  a  public  debt  incurred  by 
a  past  generation. 

Constitutions  undertake  to  prescribe  the  conduct  of  generations  to 
come.  We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ;  and  it  is  unwise 
and  rash,  as  individuals,  to  promise  or  pledge  ourselves  to  any  pre- 
cise course  of  future  conduct  How  much  more  rash,  silly,  and 
presumptuous,  to  attempt,  by  anticipation,  to  prescribe  the  conduct 
of  future  generations  of  men.  Judgment  and  volition  belong  to 
the  men  of  to-day,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  century  since  ;  and  we 
are  responsible  for  the  proper  exercise  of  that  judgment  and  volition, 
and  cannot  plead  the  mandates  of  the  past  to  justify  our  erroi^  or 
our  omissions.  Sovereignty  belongs  as  well  to  us  as  to  our  fore- 
fathers. Constitutions  attempt  to  deprive  posterity  of  sovereignty, 
of  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  volition,  and  to  chain  down  the 
present  to  the  inert  corpse  of  the  past 

What  they  call  in  England  a  constitution,  is  a  very  good  thing. 
It  is  a  code  of  precedents  gathered  from  observation  of  the  past  work- 
ing of  their  institutions.  It  is  much  and  justly  respected,  and  never 
broken,  except  when  great  change  of  circumstances  and  pressing  ex- 
igencies require  the  breach. 

When  our  institutions  have  been  in  operation  a  century  more,  we 
may  gradually  build  up,  from  experience  and  precedent,  a  constitu- 
tion like  that  of  England,  which  even  interested  majorities,  flushed 
with  recent  victory,  will  respect. 

The  South  knows,  from  experience,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  moulded  to  mean  whatever  an  interested  majority 
pleases.  The  power  to  construe,  h  the  power  to  annul.  The  only 
practical  limits  to  the  exercise  of  federal  power  are  those  growing 
out  of  State  organization,  and  State  interposition.     The  Southern 
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States  haying  given  up  reliance  on  the  oonstitntion,  and  on- empty 
unheeded  abstractions,  and  gone  hard  tojwork  to  develop  State  re- 
sources, to  increase  population,  to  encourage,  and  protect,  and  diver- 
sify industrial  pursuits,  and  to  bind  the  South  together  by  internal 
improvements,  will  thereby  make  us  independent  of  all  nations,  and 
respected  by  all.     These  are  the  true  and  only  State  remedies. 

This  Keview  is  the  best  and  ablest  advocate  and  defender  of  State 
rights,  not  because  of  its  theoretical  abstractions,  but  because  of  its 
assiduity,  energy,  and  ability,  in  unfolding  the  resources  of  the  South, 
in  prompting  and  urging  improvement  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  education,  and  suggesting  measures  calculated  to 
promote  wealth,  strength,  and  independence. 


DEPABTMKNT  OF  COMMKIJCE. 

1.— EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

AmcnKO  to  tho  dialogues  on  Free  Trade,  which  vere  incorporated  by  ns  for 
the  **  Comer  Stone,"  was  the  following  argument  on  the  subject  of  cotton  as  in-  ' 
fluenced  by  tariff  regulations,  from  the  pen  of  General  Bethuue,  of  Georgia, 
which  will  be  found  very  instructiye. 

It  has  always  been  contended  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  that  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  was  to  reduce- the  price  of  cotton.  There  is  a  very  clear  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  this  may  be  established  ;  but  there  is  another  mode  which 
everybody  can  comprehend,  and  which  places  the  matter  beyond  all  question. 
To  this  mode  we  propose  for  the  present  to  resort 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  the  Tariff  Act  was  passed,  which  was  called 
the  Bill  of  Abominations.  The  re|  ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  furnished  tables  showine  the  amount  of  cotton  reported  every 
year,  from  1821  to  1866,  inclusive,  and  the  average  price  per  pound  for  each 
year. 

Below  we  have  taken  the  five  years  preceding  the  passage  of  each  tariff,  the 
five  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  five  years  after  its  repeal  or  modification  ; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  price  of  cotton  rose  or  fell  as  the  tariffs 
were  diminished  or  increased. 

1823—11.8 1828—10.8 1833—11.1 

1824—15.4 1829—10     1834—12.8 

1825—20.9 1830—  9.9 183&— 16.8 

1826—12.2 1831—  9.1 1836—16.8 

1827—10 1882—  9.8 1837—14.2 


5)70.8 5)49.6 5)71.7 


14      9.9 14.8 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  tho  19th  of  May,  1828,  the  Bill  of  Abominations 
was  passed.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  it  was  essentially  modified  and  reduced. 
Taking  the  five  years  preceding  its  passage,  and  the  average  price  of  cotton 
was  14  cents ;  taking  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  average  price  wa* 
9  cents  and  9-tenths  (9.9)  per  pound — making  a  difference  of  4  cents  and  1-tenth. 
Take  the  five  years  after  the  modification  and  compromise,  and  the  average 
price  was  14  cents  and  3-tcnths  ner  pound — making  a  difference  of  4  cents  and 
l-tenths.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  cotton  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  was  more  than  40  per 
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cent,  higher  than  it  was  daring  its  exiatened ;  and  for  the  fire  yeara  after  tba 
compromise  it  was  nearly  45  per  cent  higher. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  what  was  known  as  the  Whig  Tariflf  was  passed ; 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1846,  it  was  repealed. 

1887—14.1 1842—8.1 1847— 10.8 1852—8 

1838—10.8 1848—6.2 1848—  7.6 185a— 9.8 

1839—14.8 1844—8.1 1849—  6.4 1854—9  5 

1840—  8.5 1845—9.5 1850—11.3 1855—8.7 

1841—10.2 1846—7.8 1861—12.1 1856-9.6 


5)58.0 6)36.1 6)  47  7 5)45.6 


11.6 7.2 9  5 9.1 

Now  if  we  take  the  five  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  em- 
bracing the  greatest  commercial  reyalsion  that  onr  times  have  seen  and  snfi^red, 
and  compare  the  price  of  cotton  during  that  period  with  its  price  daring  the 
five  years  of  the  existence  of  that  tariC  we  shall  find  a  difference  of  nearly  four 
cents  and  a  half  in  the  prices  of  the  two  periods.  In  other  words,  the  price  of 
cotton  was  60  per  cent,  higher  under  the  low  tariff  than  the  high  one.  It  will 
be  recollected,  too,  that  during  the  existence  of  the  high  tariff,  the  world  was 
in  a  state  of  peace,  and  had  recovered,  to  a  very  large  extent,  from  the  effects  of 
the  disasters  of  1888.  Take  the  next  five  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Whig 
tariff,  and  though  we  were  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  though  during 
that  period  the  French  revolution  occurred,  and  there  were  more  rumors  of 
wars,  and  great  apprehensions  and  troubles  in  the  commercial  world,  yet  the 
price  of  cotton  was  two  cents  and  three  tenths  higher  than  daring  the  exiatenca 
of  the  high  tariff— a  little  over  80  per  cent  Take  the  next  period,  from  1861 
to  1865,  inclusive,  and  notwithstanding  that  during  that  period  we  have  had  tht 
greatest  European  war  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  ana  there  have  Iteen  oc- 
casional serious  apprehensions  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  England,  yet 
the  jprice  of  cotton  was  one  cent  and  eight-tenths  (jast  25  per  c<^nt)  higher  than 
daring  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  iron  in  all  shapes,  woollen  goods,  sogar  and  molassee, 
pay  a  duty  of  80  per  cent. ;  cotton  goods  pay  25  per  cent  Now,  if  under  a 
tariff  imposing  duties  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  upon  all  the  great  articles  of 
consumption,  the  price  of  cotton  is  from  26  to  60  per  cent  higher  than  nnder  a 
higher  tariff,  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  duties  were  abolished  ? 

Bot  it  may  be  said,  '*  There  are  other  things  that  affect  the  price  of  cotton.** 
Admit  it.  And  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  amount  of  the  crop ;  ail 
other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  crop  the  smaller  the  price  per  pound. 
Let  us  see  how  this  stands.  In  1827,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of 
Abominations,  the  crop  was  294,000,000  pounds;  the  price  10  cents.  In 
1881,  when  the  tariff  was  in  force,  the  crop  was  276,000,000  pounds ;  the 
price  9.1  cents.  Here  is  a  decrease  of  the  crop  of  18,000,000  pounds,  and  a 
falling  off  of  nearly  a  cent  in  the  pound  in  the  price.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1838,  the  compromise  was  passed ;  that  year  the  crop  was  824,000,000  of 
pounds,  and  the  price  was  11.1  cents  *,  an  increase  of  48,000,000  pounds  of 
the  crop,  and  just  2  cents  in  the  price.  In  1834,  the  crop  was  884,000,000, 
and  the  price  12.8  cents ;  an  increase  of  108,000,000  pounds  over  the  crop  of 
1831,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  4  cents  in  the  price.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  before 
the  tariff  was  passed,  the  larger  crop  sold  for  a  higher  price  per  pound  than  tha 
■mailer  one  after  it  was  passed  ;  and  that  after  it  was  repealed,  the  larger  crop 
sold  for  a  higher  price  than  the  small  crop  before  it  was  repealed. 

Let  us  sec  now  now  it  was  in  reference  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  In  1840,  the 
crop  was  743,000,000  pounds,  the  price  8.6  cents.  In  1844,  two  years  after 
the  tariff  was  passed,  the  crop  was  603,000,000  pounds,  the  price  8.1  cents ; 
a  falling  off  of  80,000,000  pounds,  and  a  decline  of  nearly  half  a  cent  in  the 
price. 

In  1846,  that  tariff  then  in  fuU  force,  the  crop  was   872,000,000  pounda, 
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•ad  the  prioe  5.9  oents.  In  1848,  the  tariff  hsTing  been  redvoed,  the  crop  wm 
1,025,000,000,  and  the  price  6.4  cents  ;  an  increase  of  154,000,000  poands  in 
the  crop,  and  just  half  a  cent  in  the  price.  In  1851,  the  crop  was  927,000,000, 
and  the  price  12.1  cents  ;  an  increase  over  1845  of  55,000,000  in  the  crop,  and 
OTer  double  the  ^rice.  And  thns  it  will  be  found  that,  nnder  anv  circnm- 
stances,  the  price  of  cotton  croes  down  when  the  tariff  is  increased,  and  goes  up 
when  the  tariff  is  diminishca.  We  hope  our  readers  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
they  will  remember  that  one  of  the  evils  of  the  tariff  is  that  they  get  from  25 
to  60  per  cent  less  for  their  cotton  than  they  wonld  under  a  system  of  free 
trade. 

Last  year  (1855)  the  crop  of  cotton  shipped  to  foreign  countries  brought 
$128,000,000—50  per  cent  on  that  would  make  just  64,000,000,  which  would 
have  been  added  to  the  South  under  free  trade. 


.Vv 


2.— THE    COMMERCIAL   REVULSION. 


Thi  commercial  agencies  in  New-Tork  report  the  following  statistics  of 
fiiilures  and  losses  during  the  years  1857  and  1858.  It  will  be  seen  how  insig- 
nificant a  part  belong  to  the  South  : 


FAtLUBBS  rOB  TBX  TXA&  1867. 

rL'jtn  rsoac  ai>sii.1, 

Plrmt. 

FattWM. 

AmomL 

▲t.  pcob*. 

SIC' 

Faffcs. 

LUbUtlM. 

New-York  City 

14,136 

18,984 
7,203 

15,202 
6,420 

14,198 
2,130 
3,602 
2,504 
1,190 
6,123 

'ill 

6,518 
12,957 
4,G&4 
7,614 
6,680 
3.813 
7,196 
4,420 

2,412 
6,727 
3,266 
4,398 
3,122 

18,392 
2,213 
3,413 
4,294 
2,616 
2,805 
9,284 
4,628 
2,727 

10,112 

268 

777 

317 

316 

304 

224 

72 

39 

22 

18 

86 

25 

7 

66 

362 

262 

191 

96 

74 

92 

168 

14 

24 

64 

108 

4 

65 

69 

13 

94 

123 

209 

70 

197 

$96,464,000 

21,334,000 

36,162,000 

6,213,000 

-  -62,231,000 

2,433,000 

4,119,000 

689,000 

862,000 

423,000 

1,415,000 

324,000 

250,000 

1,013,000 

6,713,000 

1,610,000 

1,476,000 

2,327,000 

7,213,000 

1,712,000 

3,113,00(^ 

463,000 

6,319,000 

897.000 

1,228,000 

415,000 

6,476,000 

4,737,000 

1,413,000 

818,000 

377,000 

617,000 

1,927,000 

1.454,0  0 

1,714.000 

8,118,000 

37c. 

41 

28 

62 
29 
25 
48 
60 
48 
47 
60 
33 
40 
41 
36 
34 
42 
64 
28 

38 
37 
64 
61 
46 
35 
47 
43 
45 
30 
62 
45 
60 
26 

68 

101 

23 

46 

14 

12 

39 

6 

8 

6 

18 

11 

5 

16 
72 
32 
65 
26 
8 
12 
21 
26 
6 

33 
10 
18 
20 
110 

ii 

83 
7 
9 

44 

31 
7 

44 

82.885,000 

New- York  State ; . . 

2,121,000 

Philadelphia 

1,100,000 

Pennsylvania 

935,000 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

760,000 
204,000 

Baltimore 

860,600 

Maryland 

90,000 

Alabama 

101,000 

Arkaniiiff 

126,000 

Connecticut 

270,600 

Delaware  ^District  of  Columbia 
Florida, 

131,600 
126,000 

Georgia 

273,660 

Illinois 

1,224,000 

Iowa 

350.000 

Indiana 

606,500 

Kentucky 

624,000 

Louisiana 

€00,000 

Maine 

145,000 

Michigan 

360,000 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

660,000 
174,000 

Missouri 

New-Hampshire 

New-Jersey 

1,650,000 

86,000 

162,000 

North  Carolina. 

350,000 

Ohio 

1,266,000 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

297,000 

Tennessee  

1,066,600 

Texas 

149,060 

Vermont 

172,400 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

660,000 
217,600 

Territories 

121,000 

Br.  Provinces 

968,000 

Total 

227,048 

6,022 

•282,336,000 

996 

$21,718,16 
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•.—DETAILED  REPORT  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADE  OP  NEW-0RLEAW8 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  81,  1868,  AS  MADE  UP  BY 
THE  NEW-ORLEANS  PRICES  CURRENT. 

Up  to  the  time  of  closing  out  last  Annual  Review  only  88  bales  of  the  new 
arop  had  been  received  at  this  port,  the  first  arrival  being  from  Texas,  on  tha 
16tn  of  Angust,  and  the  first  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  23d  of  that 
month.  The  stock  of  old  crop  unsold,  amonnted  to  only  abont  8,000  baka,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  was  nearly  unsaleable,  and  quotations  were  litilt 
better  than  nominal  at  141  ^14}  cents  for  Low  Middling  and  15  ^  15i  cents 
for  Middling.  The  market  consequently  opened  with  a  very  qniet  appearance, 
and  during  the  first  week  ;in  September  tne  sales  were  only  about  120  bales, 
including  40  of  the  new  crop  at  loi  ^  16  cents  for  Middling  to  Good  MiddHnff, 
the  receipts  of  new  during  the  week  reaching  barely  450  bales.  The  arrivaJu 
of  the  next  two  weeks,  however,  were  more  liberal,  amounting  to  nearly 
18,000  bales  new  crop,  of  which  over  10,000  were  sold  with  an  advancing  mar- 
ket, notwitlistanding  the  ffreat  difficulty  which  existed  in  the  neffotimtion  of  Ex- 
change, sterling  having  declined  about  two  per  cent,  within  the  two  weeka, 
and  we  quoted  Middling  at  15}  (Sf  15|  ^  lb.  The  pressure  in  the  Money 
Market  increased,  and  in  the  last  week  of  September,  Exchange  on  London  de- 
clined to  par.  The  overflows  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, to  wnich  we  have  previously  referred,  destroyed  the  crops  on  many  of  the 
river  plantations  in  this  State  ana  Mississippi,  redncingthe  total  crop  to  an  ex- 
tent variously  estimated  at  200,000  to  800,000  bales.  The  months  of  June  and 
July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  were  warm  and  dry,  maturing  the  Cotton  aa 
rapidly  as  could  be  desired,  but  during  a  portion  of  the  last  month  there  have 
been  complaints  from  some  few  distncts  of  injury  from  wet  weather  and  tha 
worm.  The  picking  season,  however,  has  commenced  with  &vorable  prospects, 
and  at  this  time  there  is  a  &ir  promise  of  a  good  crop.  There  are,  however, 
too  many  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  the  production  of  this  great  staple  to  jus- 
tify any  estimates,  at  this  early  period,  of  the  total  yield.  As  to  the  qnalitTt 
we  may  observe  that  t^e  receipts  thus  far  promise  well.  The  Cotton  generally 
is  well  matured,  of  good  strong  staple,  and  bears  a  classification  mostly  of  Low 
Middling  to  Middling  Fair  and  Fair. 

The  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop  consisted  of  two  bales  from  Texas,  received 
here  on  the  25th  of  July,  being  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  first  receipt  last 
year  from  the  same  State.  They  were  well  matured,  and  of  eood  staple,  and 
one  of  them,  which  wab  well  ginned,  and  classed  as  fully  Mid<uing,  was  sold  at 
the  fancy  price  of  16  cents  ^  ft.  The  first  bale  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  received  from  Madison  Parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  5th  of  August,  18  days 
earlier  than  the  first  arrival  by  the  river  last  year.  It  was  of  fine  staple,  well 
matured  and  of  good  color,  classing  as  Strict  Middling,  and  was  sold  at  151 
cents  ^  ft — a  fancy  price.  The  total  receipts  of  new  crop  to  this  date  ara 
4,884  bales  against  83  bales  last  year,  1,166  the  year  previous,  and  28,882  in  1885. 
Of  this  amount  about  8,000  bales  have  been  sold,  mostly  at  a  range  of  10|  cents 
for  Low  Middling,  11  (^  lU  and  11|  for  Middling,  Hi  (S)  11|  for  Strict  Mid- 
dling to  good  Middling,  but  closing  at  IH  <0  Hi  and  12  cents  for  Middling. 

Our  quotations  are  for  old  crop,  the  market  closing  firm — 

Nkw-0rlkan8  Classification. 
(Assimilating  to  that  of   Liverpool.) 

Inferior b    &    1  Good  and  Fine. .. .    nominal. 

Ordinary %l  &>    H        Inferior,  old  crop. .     6    ^  10 

Good  Ordinary 10    &  lOf        Ordinary.       "     ..  lU  «®  12^ 

Low  Middling 11     (S>  Hi        Good  Ord*ry  "     ..   18^^  14 

Middling lU  <®  HI        Low  Mid.,  new  crop  15i  &  16 

Good  Middling &  Middling.  «•        161^16^ 

Middling  Fair nominal.  Good  Middling**        16^^161 

Fair nominal.  Middling  Fair  *'        16f  &  16f 

Good  Fair nominal.  Fair , . , . .        17    &  — 
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These  irere  the  highest  prices  Teached  darhig  the  year,  and  also  the  h|gl^^ 
ohtained  since  1886.  The  reported  sales  of  September  embraced  abont  ^,000 
bales,  and  the  aTerage  price  for  Middling  was  15^  cents  ^  lb.  The  opening 
rates  for  October  exhibited  a  decline  of  2  ^  2^  cents  ;  onr  quotations  on  the 
%dj  being  for 

Low  Middling,  new  crop  18|  <^  14        Good  Middling  new  crop  14|  ^  14^ 
MiddUng **        14i  <®  14i 

and  the  tendency  continued  downward,  Sterling  Exchange  falling  off  during  the 
first  week  of  the  month  to  2  @  4  ^  cent  discount  for  clear  bills,  and  the  best 
sixty-day  bills  on  the  North  being  nearly  unsaleable  at  4i  <^  5  ^  cent,  discounl 
On  the  17th  we  reduced  our  quotations  to  9^  ^  91-  cents  for  Middling  to  Strict 
Middling,  showing  a  decline  within  three  weeks  of  fully  6}  cents  ^  lb.,  Ex- 
change on  London  giving  way  to  about  5  ^  10  ^  cent,  discount,  and  sixty-day 
bills  on  the  North  Ming  entirely  unsaleable.  The  gloom  of  this  period  was  in- 
creased by  advices  from  New- York  on  the  15th,  of  the  suspension  of  specie 
payment  by  all  the  New- York  Banks,  producing  a  panic  with  us,  and  resulting 
m  a  run  on  our  City  Banks,  three  of  which,  working  under  the  free  banking 
law,  stopped  specie  payments  the  same  day.  A  slight  reaction  followed,  and 
with  some  limited  facilities  in  passing  Exchange,  the  Cotton  market  attained  a 
somewhat  steadier  and  firmer  position,  and  the  rates  for  Middling  improved  to 
9f  ^  10  cents  ^  lb.,  the  average  price  for  that  grade  during  the  month  being 
about  I0j(  (S)  11|-  cents.  The  reported  sales  for  the  month  were  79,800  bales. 
Early  in  November  the  market  was  further  relieved,  to  some  extent,  by  some 
arrivals  of  specie,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  bills  on  London  had  ad- 
vanced to  par,  having  ruled  below  that  rate  during  a  period  of  nearly  six  weeks, 
and  sales  being  made  in  spme  instances  as  low  as  16  ^  17i  ^  cent,  discount  \ 
During  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  many  planters  withheld  their  Cotton  from 
the  market,  and  up  to  the  end  of  October,  the  total  receipts  at  this  port  were 
only  about  194,500  bales,  a^inst  814,700  bales  for  the  same  period  ol  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  large  fiilhng  off  tended  also,  in  some  degpree,  to  strengthen 
the  market,  and  by  the  10th  of  November,  prices  further  recovered  fully  2  cents 
^  ffi .,  our  quotations  then  ranging  as  follows  : 

Ordinary 91  <®  10  Good  Middling 12^^  12^ 

Good  Ordinary Wk  <S>  10^  Middling  Fair., .......  12}  (gi  — 

Low  Middling. 11    ^  U\  Fair —   <2  — 

Middling 11}  (2)  12 

Middling  subsequently  fell  off  }  (^  ^  and  }  cent,  closing  at  Hi  ®  11}  cents 
^  lb.,  the  average  lor  the  month  being  about  11}  (@  lli  cents,  with  sales  of 
168,200  bales.  In  December  the  market  was  depressed  by  continued  unfavora- 
ble advices  fi'om  Europe,  the  quotations  at  Liverpool  falling  off  from  8}  (2.  for 
Fair  Orleans,  and  Stt.  for  Middling  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  November,  to  6ld,  for 
the  former  and  bid.  for  the  latter,  on  the  18th  of  December,  the  decline  from 
September  12th  being  8|d.  Prices  with  us  held  a  downward  tendency  through- 
out the  month,  though  Exchanges  slowly  improved,  and  bills  on  Lonaon  ranged 
at  a  premium  of  8)^  <^  6i  ^  cent.,  and  our  quotations  for  Middling  on  the 
26th  had  fallen  to  9  (®  9}  cents,  and  averaging  for  the  month  10}  ^  10} 
eents  ^  lb.,  the  month^s  sales  embraced  185,000  bales.  January  opened  with 
a  rather  firmer  market,  but  with  depressing  news  from  Europe  prices  soon  fell 
off  again,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  month  we  quoted  as  follows  : 

Inferior 4    &  b  Middling 8}^S} 

Ordinary 6    ^6  Good  Biuddling 8|  <®  9 

Good  Ordimury. 6}  (g)  6}  Middling  Fair 9}  (®  9} 

Low  Middling 7i  (S>  li 

These  were  the  lowest  figures  of  the  year.  Sterling  Exchange  ranging  at  that 
date  at  4}  ^  6}  ^  cent  premium  for  good  to  choice  clear  bills,  and  8^4 
^  cent,  for  those  with  bills  of  lading  attached.  On  the  6th  of  January  advices 
from  Liverpool  announced  an  advance  of  }  &  \d.  in  that  market  for  Cotton^ 
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and  of  }  ^  1  per  cent,  in  Oonsols,  and  pnoes  Trith  us  assmned  an  npvard  ten- 
dency, whkh  they  held  thronghont  the  month,  and  at  the  close  we  qnoted  Mid- 
dling at  9}  (a>  10  cents  ^  lb.,  the  average  rate  for  the  month  being  9i  6)  9^ 
cents,  and  the  reported  sales  185,600  bales.  During  the  first  week  in  Febraarj 
prices  advanced  \  cent,  and  in  the  second  week  a  farther  advance  of  1  cent  was 
obtained,  our  quotations  on  the  12th  being  for 

Low  Middling 10|  <a>  11  Good  Middling Hi  &  12 

Middling \\\&\\\ 

They  subsequently  feU  off  \  cent,  however,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month  Middling  ranged  at  11  ®  11^  cents  ^  lb.,  averaein^  10|  ^11  cents 
for  the  month,  tne  sales  amounting  to  216,600  bales.  In  March  there  was  some 
flight  fluctuation  in  the  rates,  owiujj  chiefly  to  the  difliculty  in  passing  Ex- 
change, clear  bills  on  London  declinmg  from  8  ^  8(  ^  cent,  in  February,  to 
^&)  h\^  cent,  premium  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  lowest  rates  for 
Middling  during  the  month  were  lOf  @  11  cents,  on  the  16th,  but  the  closing 
ones  were  \\\@>  \\\  cents,  the  avcra^  for  the  month  being  \\(S>\\\  cents 
^  Xb .  The  business  of  the  month  reached  286,500  bales.  At  the  opening  of  the 
market  in  April,  a  slight  depression  was  caused  by  unfavorable  accounts  from 
Europe,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance,  and  prices  were  pretty  well  maintain- 
ed until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  they  gave  way  \  cent,  and  we  quoted 
Middling  at  11  ^  Hi  cents.  This,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  and  an  ad- 
▼anoe  of  ^  cent  was  realized,  the  closing  rates  for  Middling  beins  IH  (S)  llf 
cents,  and  Uie  average  for  the  month  was  11^^^  \\\  cents  ^  lb.  The  month's 
■ales  amounted  to  167,100  bales.  Early  in  May  the  market  was  strength- 
ened somewhat  by  advioos  of  serious  ovemows  in  the  Cotton  renons,  and  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  month  prices  were  pretty  well  maintained.  They  then,  how- 
ever, gave  way  about  \  cent,  and  the  ruling  rates  for  Middling  durine  the  re- 
maincwr  of  the  month  were  Hi  ®  \\\  cents  "^  lb.  The  average  for  Middling 
during  the  month  was  \\\<^  11|,  and  the  sales  embraced  149,400  bales.  In 
June  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  Mississippi,  and  reports  of  farther  and 
•erious  overflows,  excited  the  market  for  a  short  period,  and  with  a  scarcity  of 
Medium  grades  and  good  white  descriptions,  prices  generally  held  an  upward 
tendency.  The  lowest  rates  fo?  Middlmg  were  11  <®  Hi  cents,  and  the  highest 
Hi  (S>  12  cents,  the  average  being  about  Hi  ^  Hi,  and  the  sales  of  the  month 
106,200  bales.  The  supply  left  on  the  market  for  the  operations  of  July,  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  lower  qualities,  and  of  mixed  and  stained  lists,  which  had, 
indeed,  during  nearly  the  whole  season,  formed  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  stock.  The  raling  rates  itaid  for  Middling  during  the  month  were  Hi  ® 
12  cents,  until  near  the  close,  when  they  fell  off  to  \Vi  &  Hi  cents,  the  aver- 
age being  W\  (a>\\\  cents  ^  lb.  The  asking  rates  for  the  Middling  and  bet- 
ter qualities  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  were  considerably  above  our  quo- 
tations, ranging  as  high  as  12i  ^12^  cents  for  .Middling;  but  we  were  not 
aware  of  any  sales  at  these  prices.  There  was  some  demand  during  a  portion 
of  the  montn  for  low  Cottons  of  a  good  style,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  Saratc 
in  the  English  market,  and  holders  were  enabled,  at  comparatively  good  prieee, 
to  relieve  themselves  of  a  description  of  stock  which  had  weighed  heavily  oa 
the  market  The  reported  sales  of  the  month  were  34,800  bales.  August  open> 
cd  with  a  dull  market,  and  prices  gave  way  \<S>\  cent,  the  principal  decline 
being  in  the  Middling  grades ;  but  toward  tne  close  sellers  had  a  slight  advan- 
tage. There  was,  however,  no  quotable  improvement,  until  the  last  of  the 
month,  the  range  for  Middling  of  the  old  crop  being  \\<2^\\\  cents  fP'  lb.,  bat 
closing  atlli^  Hi  cents,  the  reported  sales  being  29,000  bales. 

The  sales  reported  during  the  year  amount  to  1,618,400  bales  against  receipta 
of  1,678,616  bales,  the  defioieaoy  being  caused  by  ihipiBcnte  on  lactorc*  and 
planters*  account. 
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TaUe  showing  thi  ^uolgtiont  for  Middling  Cotton  on  ths/rsi  of  each  month,  with 
the  rate  of  Freight  to  iMcrpoolj  and  Sterling  Biilt,  at  same  date. 

September    16    (®  16^ H  <S>    9f —  ®    i 

October 14^^14^ Par®    1  —  <®    i 

November 9|  (®  10     7*^10 —  i®    ^ 

December lU  <®  llf 4     ®    4^ —  <0    ^ 

January H  <3>    9\ 4     <Si    6i 15-82  (S)    ^ 

February 10    <®  10^ 6*   <®    8i 7-16  (g) — 

March.. 11    &  lU 6J<0    8 7-16  <g)  15-82 

April lH(®llf 6     ®    61 — <®    i 

May lli«®llt 7     <®    8^ —  <®  15-32 

June 1U<®1U 7     <g)    71 5-16  <® — 

July 1U(S>12  8     (a>    8f i®    7-16 

August lU  (2)  111 9     (®  9f .  .*. .  .15-32  <S>  — 

TaUe  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  points  m  sach  month,  for  Low  Middling 
to  Middling  Cotton,  . 
1S57-58.  HJgtiMt  Loweft. 

September 16    <a>  16J 14^  (®  15^ 

October 14    ®  14^ 9    <®    9^ 

November lli  (g)  12  9i  <®    9| 

December 11    «S>  HI 8*  ®    9^ 

January 9^  ®  10   7^  (S>    8^ 

February 10|  (S>  lU 9|  ®  10^ 

March.: 11    (S>  Ilk lOi  <®  11 

April Hi-®  HI m<S>  11 

May 1U<®  HI 101  (S)  11^ 

June 11    <S>H| 10^  <®  11 

July 101  <®  12  lOi  <®  HI 

August 11    <®lli 10    (S>1U 

*  Diaoooat. 

4.— COTTON  FROM  NORTH  ALABAMA  TO  VIRGINIA. 

Within  a  few  days  past  we  have  been  informed  of  a  movement,  initiated,  so 
fer  as  we  know,  by  the  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad, 
whieh  will  result  probably  in  the  transportation  of  the  cotton  crop  of  North 
Alabama,  through  East  Tennessee  to  Virginia  markets. 

The  cotton  of  that  portion  of  Alabama  which  is  tributary  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  or  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  has  heretofore  been  sold  in 
the  Memphis,  New-Orleans,  or  Charleston  markets.  The  cost  of  transporting 
this  cotton  (several  thousand  bales)  to  the  New-Orleans  market,  either  by  water, 
or  by  the  railroad  to  Uie  Mississippi,  and  thence  by  steamboat,  we  do  not  know. 
The  cost  from  Decatur  to  Charleston,  by  steamboat  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence 
by  railroad,  a  distance  of  446  miles,  has  been,  and  is  now,  $3  25  per  bale.  What 
the  cost  from  Charleston  to  Richmond  or  City  Point  is,  we  know  not. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  we  suppose  that  the  cost  of  transporting  this  cotton  from 
Decatur  to  Charleston,  thence  to  Richmond,  and  thence  by  canal  or  railroad  to 
Lynohbnrgh,  is  probably  not  less  than  $5  50  per  bale. 

Recently  a  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Dr.  Cunningham  to  the  masters  of 
steamboats  upon  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers,  inquiring  whether  there  ara 
boats  enough  upon  the  river  to  bring  the  cotton  destiiMd  for  the  interior  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Kuoxvule,  and  at  what  cost  per  bale  the  steamboats  will  deliver  it  at 
Knoxville,  either  upon  the  wharf  or  upon  the  platform  of  the  depot  This  let- 
ter has  been  shown  to  us  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and 
we  have  been  assured  by  nim  that  the  boats  now  upon  the  river,  and  thota 
being  constructed,  will  l>e  ample  to  bring  the  entire  crop  of  North  Alabama  U> 
Enoxville,  and  that  it  can  and  will  be  brought  to  this  i^aoe,  and  delivered  at 
the  depot,  for  $1  50  per  bale.  From  this  place  to  Lynchburg,  the  Hia^n^  being 
VOL.    I. NO.    VI.  7 
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t&i  miles,  it  should  he  transported,  ^th  profit  to  tiie  Milroads,  at«  eost  not 
exceeding  $1  75  per  bale  ;  making  the  whole  eost  from  Decatur,  Alabama,  to 
Lynchburg,  $3  25,  or  the  same  that  it  is  from  Decatur  to  Charleston.  Certainly, 
then,  it  may  be  taken  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  or  Petersburg,  at  a  cost 
notgreater  than  from  Charleston  to  these  cities. 

We  have  not  yet  ascertained,  as  we  hope  to  do  soon,  the  quantity  of  cotton 
manufactured  in  Virginia.  "We  are  quite  sure,  howeyer,  that  it  is  enough  to 
oommand  the  attention  of  the  three  roads  between  Knozrille  and  Virginia  tide- 
water, and  that  to  secure  this  patronage,  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  charges 
should  be  adopted  by  the  companies  interested. 

As  we  have  before  said,  there  will  be,  this  season,  plying  upon  our  river, 
steamers  enough  to  deliver,  in  good  time,  all  the  cotton  which  legitimately  be- 
longs to  the  Virginia  markets.  The  cotton  grown  in  North  Alabama,  is  the 
best  quality  of  upland  production.  It  is  nearer  to  Virginia  than  any  other,  and 
should  certainly  be  delivered  to  the  Virginia  manu&cturer  for  less  than  from 
any  other  portion  of  the  cotton  district.  Such  a  trade,  then,  between  Virginia 
and  Alabama,  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  producer  and  purchaser,  but 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  railroad  lines  which  the  people  of  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  have  constructed  at  so  great  a  cost. 

For  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Railroad  Company,  we  must  commend  them»  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result  as  that  at 
which  they  aim.  We  are  assured  that  the  owners  of  the  steamboats  will  do  all 
that  they  can  do  to  £iicilitate  the  upbuilding  of  this  trade,  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  railroad  companies  to  do  what  they  may  do,  and  the  end  suggested  is 
accomplished. — KnoxvilU  Southern  OUizm, 

6.— dOMMERCE   OF    GALVESTON. 

Thk  following  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Galveston,  Texas,  were  prepared  hj 
H.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  "  Civilian"  and  "  Commercial**  newspapers,  and  col- 
lector of  the  customs  at  that  port.    The  figures  are  official. 

The    actual    receipts    of   cotton   at   Galveston,  the  last   commercial  year, 

were 1 18,328  bales. 

Add  amount  burnt  on  steamer  Governor  Pease 1,489     '* 


Making  total  shipments  to  Galveston 119,827  bales. 

The  foUowing  have  been  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  GalvestoB,  and  the  aouroes 
-of  supply  for  the  last  three  years  : — 

From  18M. 

Houston  snd  Harrisburg bal^ 68,162. . 

Galveston  Bay ^  ....      954. . 

Matagorda  Bay "  ....  2,027. . 

Trinity "    20,866.. 

Sabine "    1,138.. 

Brasos "  ....  2,651.. 


i85r. 

18S& 

58,182.. 

.  82,648 

1,659.. 

.     1,815 

589.. 

.       777 

6,724... 

.  26.641 

1,880.. 

.     2,606 

2,996.. 

.     8,841 

Total 90,298 71,890.  ...118,828 

The  exports  of  cotton  firom  Galveston  the  past  year,  include  49,576  to 
Europe ;  89,078  to  New-York;  22,885  to  Boston ;  and  5,822  to  New-Orleans, 
total,  117,891  bales. 

The  amoxmt  of  cotton  received  at  this  port  for  the  year  ending  Ist  September, 
1855,  was  59,609  bales;  for  1856>  it  was  90,298,  and  with  the  bad  season  for 
that  year  it  fell  off  for  1857  to  71,890.  The  comparative  amounts  of  the  crop 
of  1858  and  the  preoediag  year,  show  more  the  effect  of  the  seasons  than  the 
aatural  rate  of  progress.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  liie  irregnlaritjf^  of  the  seasons 
for  a  number  of  years,  that  it  is  diffioult  to  say  what  the  ratio  otincrease  should 
be.  The  receipts  of  eotton  ot^tiie  gulf  ports  of  Texas  for  the  last  eleven  years 
have  been  as  foiiows : 
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Year  encUiig  August  31,  1848. . . 

"        **  **        1849... 

♦*        "  ^        1850... 

"        "  "        1861... 

1862... 

"  "        186«... 


89,n4 
88327 
81,406 
46,900 
62,488 
86,790 


Tear  ending  August  81, 1854...  110,825 
1856...  80,787 
1866...  116,078 
1867...  90,614 
1868..  .146,786 


The  crop  of  1848  was  larger  than  that  of  ekher  of  the  two  suooeedinff  y«mr». 
From  1861  to  1854  the  increase  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  luid  any  pef 
cent,  in  the  four  years ;  but  here  the  progressiTe  movement  ceased ;  the  prod- 
uct of  1866  was  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  below,  and  that  of  1866  bat  little 
above  the  crop  of  1854,  while  the  crop  of  1857  was  less  than  that  of  either  ^ 
or  '56.  The  year  just  closed  shows  the  heaviest  crop  ever  produeed  in  TeomsE, 
although  it  was  the  product  of  one  of  the  most  unpropitious  seasons  knowa  to 
the  country. 

The  prospect  for  the  year  just  begun,  dependinff  upon  the  crop  grown  in  1868, 
is  favorable  for  a  much  larger  crop  than  any  heretofore  grown,  though  the 
season  has  been  too  dry.  The  receipts  of  new  crop  at  Galveston,  in  AugOBt, 
amounted  to  1,182  bales. 

The  custom-house  valuation  of  articles  exported  from  Gklveston  the  past 
year  has  been— 

Coastwiae $3,808,507 $8,516,256 

Foreign 2,700,682 1,218,864 


Total $6,609,189. 


.$4,784,620 


Increase  in  exports  Coastwise $292,251 

**        Foreign 1,482,818 

Total  increase  of  exports $1,774,569 

The  number  and  class  of  vessels  which  have  entered  at  the  customhouse 
during  the  last  four  years  is  as  follows  : 
TeaNls.  1855. 

Steaooshini 90 

Ships 14 

Barks 59 

Brigs .^ 22 

fisMonera 48... «. 


1856. 

.  97... 
.  19... 
,  64... 

29... 

61... 


''Total 283. 


.270. 


1857. 
.  97.. 
.  9.. 
.  49.. 
.  30.. 
.  50.. 

.286., 


1858. 
.158 
.  18 
.  69 
.  41 
.  79 


.865 


6.- 


-  COMMERCE  OF  MOBaE-^1867^8 . 

[Vrom  tho  ICttrohaato'  JUekaage  Pric«a  Oonrent.] 
Expofcw  of  8Um9,  Ma$t9,  Spurs,  Jhwed  TVmAcr,  <^.  from  Ut  Ssp^mmbir,  1867, 
to  Ui  Septemberr  1868. 


Where  bported. 

ir 

«e.llf^Ma 

Span. 

MvmmTiuam, 
lV>ne. 

PeckPUols, 

reet. 

TataN. 

Cherbourg 

L'Orient 

26 

1 
26 
82 

8 
581 
220 
181 

4 

8 
12 

si 

14     . 

184 

125 

44 

.     880 
68 

46 

141 

6 

55 
186 

98 

70 
192 
860 

29 

82 
75 

7 

1061 

20 

20,645 
41,000 

62^800 

8l"800 
4,000 

$12,187 

16,700 

5,660 

2,600 

165 

Nantz 

Marseilles 

Havre 

Toulon 

86,796 

Cadiz 

16,188 

1,788 

860 

Corunna  

Barcelona 

Santandf^r  . . .  x . .    . 

8,800 
4,500 

7& 

Bilboa  

XiaflTuna 

4^.<^xiu»     .........    4   . 

Havana , . 

Great  Britain 

Amsterdam 

Total 

459 

1,268 

647i 

160,245 

$129,907. 
<3 
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TARIPP    LB0I8L4Tiair. 


ExpoBTS  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  the  Port  of  Mobile — commencing  Sept.  1,  1867. 


Wtaer*  Exported  to.        This 


Wbers  Ezportod  to.       TUi  BoMon.    hmi 


Toulon 

Cherbourg 

L'Orient 

Bwst 

MAirtimqiie 

Bftrbadoet 

Rotterdam 

OadisandBaro... 

HaTftna 

Mataosaa 

Oardena 

Ckiifuegof 

StJa^odeOuba. . 

Tampioo 

Other  For.Ports.. 

Total  For.  Porta.. 


69,047 
29,141 
41,000 


4,000 

6,082,198 

66,825 

1,261,214 

275,944 

477,174 

2,284,000 


15,000, 

4,678,966 

535,897 

770,000 

170,4001 

80,000, 

175,000 

l,600,690i 


•Boston 

New-York . . , 
Philadelphia.. 

iBaltimore.. .. 

{GalyestoQ.... 

iLavaoa 

!,Matagorda . . . 

llndianola  . . . . 

iLoui«ia 


iFlorida 

Other  Coast  Pt«. 


Total  coastwise. . . 
Grand  Total 


98,868 

50,000 
286,960 
808,205 
821,074 

360,400 

278,000 


9,580,988   7,976,458 


1,703,007 


11.232,945 


67,000 
159,790 

57,000 
251,333 

2,900,000 

924,528 


2,459,651 


10,482,104 


Of  the  mimerons  enterprises  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  onr  citj, 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Rosin  Oil  Factonr.  It  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  a  few  months  only,  and  promises  to  give  a  nandsotna  return  to  the 
parties  interosted. 

7— TARIFF  LEGISLATIOir. 

In  many  directions  (savs  the  U.  S.  Economist)  there  are  now  judications  that 
an  effort  will  be  renewed  to  agitate  the  tariff  question,  with  a  view  to  higher 
duties,  in  the  manner  that  the  tariff  of  1842  succeeded  to  the  rerulsion  of  1887. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  tariff  is  but  nominally  lower  tiian  that  of  1842,  and 
still  stands  at  20  per  cent,  average  upon  the  imports,  while  that  of  1842  was  25 
per  cent.  Yet  the  present  tariff,  being  a  measure  passed  by  a  party  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  political  victors,  has  been  claimed  as  low  tariff  on  one  side,  ana 
stigmatised  as  "  free  trade"  on  the  other.  In  what  the  "  free  trade"  exists,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  teU,  since  its  impositions  are  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  commercial  country  at  this  moment,  and  is  quite  as  high  as 
the  compromise  effected  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1832,  as  a  measure  satisflBctory  to  all 
parties.  It  may  be  recalled  briefly  Oiat  the  high  tariff  of  1828  ^vo  great  dis- 
satisfaction, ana  led  to  nullification  on  the  part  of  South  Carobna.  In  1832, 
the  compromise  of  Mr.  Clay  proposed  a  reduction  every  two  years  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  excess  of  duty  over  20  per  cent,  until  1842,  when  the  horizontal 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  was  to  be  eontmned  ever  after.  The  revulsion  of  1837 
caused  the  miports  so  to  decline  as  to  throw  the  Government  upon  treasury 
notes  as  a  resource.  In  1841,  20  per  cent,  was  levied  upon  most  articles  then 
free,  to  enhance  the  revenue.  The  deficit  still  continued,  and  in  1842 — -just  as 
business  was  reviving  of  its  own  reaction — the  high  tariff  was  passed,  beuiff  vo- 
ted for  by  Silas  Wright  on  the  ground  of  want  of  money,  in  violation  of  the 
free-trade  principles  his  party  professed.  The  ground  of  the  compromise  of 
Mr.  Clay  was  that  the  tariff  of  1828  having  induced  large  investments  in  manu- 
factures, those  persons  were  entitled  to  the  protection  held  out  to  them  by  the 
Government.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  protection  was  not  requisite  ex- 
cept to  "  establish"  manufactures ;  that  when  once  established  they  would  be 
forever  safe.  **How  much  time  is  reauisite?"  demanded  Mr.  Clay.  "Ten 
years,"  was  the  response.  "Very  well,  let  the  present  (1882)  rates  stand,  but 
reduced  one  fifth  every  two  years  until  1842,  and  you  will  be  established." 
That  was  the  admitted  principle,  and  the  compromise  was  adopted.  The  want 
of  money  was  the  plea  to  renew  the  outcry,  however,  in  1845,  and  what  Vas 
very  singular  was  this  : — Up  to  1842  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  waa 
protection,  and  her  revenue  £sll  off  largely.    The  Government  wanted  money. 
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ITnder  fiKr  Ftanoii  Bavi^g  they  had  raised  the  dtity,  and  thereby  dindniehed  the 
Tevenne.  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  proteetion  as  a  prinoiple,  and  reduced  all 
duties,  beeanse  the  Oovemment  wanted  money !  At  precisely  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  United  States  Government  resumed  the  prineiple  of  proteetion,  and 
increased  the  duties,  because  the  Government  wanted  money.  The  excitement 
at  that  period,  of  course,  produced  reaction,  and  the  tariff  or  1846  made  a  nomi- 
nal reduction.  Revulsion  has  again  come,  and  once  more  the  demand  is  for 
high  duties.  It  is  also  accompanied,  as  before,  by  a  demand  for  a  Bankrupt 
Law,  and  the  combination  may  make  a  formidable  issue  for  a  coming  election. 
The  consumers  of  goods  may  calculate  how  much  duty  will  be  requirod  to  sus- 
tain a  factory  operated  on  the  Sam.  Lawrenoe  principle.  The  debts  of  that 
worthy  firm  are  already  over  $8,000,000.  The  individual  producers  of  goods 
may  demand  some  protection  against  the  reckless  operations  of  such  overshad- 
owmg  concerns. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICDLTUBE. 

1.— COTTON    PLANTERS'    CONVENTION. 

Report  of  the  Comviittee  on  the  *^  Appointment  of  Agents"  submitted  to  the  Convene 
tion  at  the  Adjourned  Ternit  in  the  City  of  Macon,  0#.,  September  14,  1868. 

TuK  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  president's  communi- 
cation OS  relates  to  the  appointment  of  agents,  in  the  several  markets,  domestic 
and  foreign,  "  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  receive,  sell,  and  ship  all  cotton 
which  may  be  forwarded  to  them,  by  planters,"  have  taken  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  now  make  the  following  report : 

It  is  contemplated,  ultimately,  to  make  the  Southern  ports,  that  is  to  say, 
"Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah  (and  perhaps  Brunswick),  St.  Marks,  Apa- 
lachicola,  Pensaoola,  Mobile,  New-Orleans  and  Galveston,  the  ports  at  which  the 
article  of  cotton  may  be  offered  for  sale,  and  at  which  that  article  may  be  pur- 
chased. But  before*  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
this  object,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require  that  temporary  arrangement 
should  be  made ;  the  committee  can  suggest,  lor  the  present,  no  oetter  plan  than 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  (with  his  duties  specified)  for  the  port  of  Savan- 
nah ;  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  agents,  for  any  other  place  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  committee  deem  unimportant  and  useless. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Isaac  0.  West  was  appoint- 
ed agent  for  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  Mr.  West,  as  appears  from 
his  publications,  has  opened  a  house  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  the  good  results  of  this  appointment  are 
already  beginning  to  show  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  conven- 
tion to  rid  planters  of  all  extraordinary  and  improper  charges  for  selling  their 
cotton.  A  few  years  ago,  in  Savannah,  fifty  cents  per  bale  for  selling  cotton 
was  thought  to  be  sufficient  remuneration  (and  the  committee  think  was  quite 
enough),  but  within  a  few  years  this  price  has  yielded  to  that  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  the  same  service.  From  the  best  information  which  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  procure  on  this  subject,  since  the  action  of  the  Convention,  in 
some  instances  a  return  to  fifliy  cents  per  bale  has  taken  place  ;  if  this  informa- 
tion is  correct,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  charge  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  was  improper.  By  the  operation  of  the  Convention,  then,  in  this  re- 
spect, at  least  one  dollar  per"bale  has  been  saved  to  the  planters,  and  "  money 
saved  is  money  made." 

Nothing  is  more  true  in  itself  than  that  the  Convention  acted  wisely  in  for- 
bidding its  agent  having  anything  to  do  with  cotton  but  to  sell  it ;  for  where 
factors  are  encaged,  either  m  speculating  in  cotton  or  purchasing  for  others,  it 
is  impossible  but  thot  the  interests  of  planters,  in  some  instances,  will  be  over- 
looked. A  fector  cannot  be  the  proper  agent  for  both  seller  and  purchaser ; 
a  bias  in  the  case,  however  honest  he  may  be,  will,  perhaps,  unperceived  by 
himself,  control  his  action  in  ibvor  of  one  or  another  of  the  parties.    For  in- 
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Ik  tetor  hM  in  Ilia  handi  tot  SAk,  odd  himdYed  Mm  of  eoUctt  for  lh» 
planter  ;  aad  he  has  at  the  same  time,  an  order  from  a  purehaaer  for  obo  hm- 
drcd  bales  of  ootion,  to  be  pnrehased  as  soon  as  the  maraet  deoliaes  oae  foBTt^ 
of  a  cent.  To  suppose  that  the  Iseior  remains,  under  sosh  cireomstaDees,  per- 
leetlj  disinterested,  is  to  attribute  to  poor  haman  nature  mueh  more  of  exoei- 
leiioy  than  experienoe  would  jastifv.  Seeing  the  impropriety  of  flietora  both 
selling  and  buying  ootton,  some  take  mneh  pains  ki  leCtiag  planters  know  Hiat 
they  are  not  eng^g^  in  purchasiag  oottoA  or  aooepting  ,the  drafts  of  those 
who  do. 

The  eoDunittee  haTe  idso  been  infonaed  upon  reliable  authority  (plsatevs 
themselTes),  that  factors  adranee  to  planters  such  bwbis  of  money  as  they  may 
require  during  the  summer ;  this  Arrangement  is  beneficial  to  mctors  only,  ui 
so  iar  as  it  places  planters  under  oMigiiions  to  continue  tiieir  buriness  in  the 
hands  of  the  fiictors,  for  no  more  than  lawful  interest,  in  such  cases,  is  demand- 
ed.  This  matter,  no  doubt,  will  keep  much  business  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
agent,  and  it  manifests,  furthermore,  the  necessity  of  the  Cotton  Planters*  Bank. 
Ii  such  a  bank  is  chartered,  this  operation  will  be  remedied ;  for  vour  bank  will 
be  enabled  to  furnish  all  the  funds  which  may  be  required  in  legitimate  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  disposal  of  cotton. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ConYcntion. 
Jesse  D.  Davis,  Lewis  M.  Houser,  \ 
IsAAC^C.  West,  '        John  H.  Raoav,     S  ConmiUee, 


B.  H.  HOLLIMAH, 


[Prom  the  Mobile  Adrer^Mr. 


2.— MONTHLY  RANGE   OF   PRICES   OF  COTTON  IN  THIS  CITY 
FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 
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8— THE  CROPS  OF  1866. 

The  *\Railroad  Record"  speeulates  as  follows  \ipoA  the  reeeni  failure  ia  ihe 
grain  crop : — > 

A  great  many  persons  are,  and  will  be,  disappointed  about  this  yearns  crops. 
For  a  long  time  tJie  writers  of  newspapers  represented  the  orops  of  this  season 
as  ffood.  But  the  month  of  August  had  not  arrived  before  all  this  was  proved 
to  be  fallacious.  The  grass  crop  is  probably  the  only  one  which  was  really 
good  ;  and  that  was  not  extraorainary. 

Fortunately,  to  prevent  distress,  there  was  a  large  surplus  of  the  old  cropa, 
and  it  is  this  wliicn  luis  been  going  to  market,  and  preventing  the  rapid  rise  of 
prices.  The  effect  of  a  falling  off  in  one  season  is  never  felt  till  the  following 
year.  It  will  not  be  felt  till  next  March,  how  ^reat  the  falling  off  in  the  wheat 
crop  wos.  The  deficiencies  in  oats  and  com  will  be  felt  this  winter  very  mudx. 
It  may  not  be  as  hard  a  winter  as  it  was  two  years  since,  but  the  prices  of  food 
o^  cattle  and  horses  must  rule  hiirh.  /^  I 
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We  estimate  the  loes  of  erope  in  the  Kortliweet,  inolnding  low*  and  Minne- 
•ota»  to  be  as  follows : — 

ATerago  erop  of  wheat  for  1868,  al  15  bushels  per  aera. . .  .64,000,000  bnsheU. 
Aotnal  productions,  at  10  bushels  per  acre 42,166,000      ** 

Loss 21,834,000      " 

Average  orop  of  Indian  oorn,  at  88  bushels 210,000,000      '« 

Actual  crop  at  two  thirds .....140,000,000      "      ; 

Deficiency 70,000.000      «* 

Average  erop  of  oaU  in  1858 80,000,000      *' 

Actual  erop  at  one  half •....  40.000,000      « 

Deficiency 40,000,000      *« 

Kow«  if  we  are  at  all  accurate  in  this,  there  is  an  actual  deficiency,  in  regard 
to  what  should  be  an  average  crop  in  1858,  of  one  hundred  and  tidrty  miiliont  of 
huheU ;  which  is  about  85  per  cent,  on  an  ordinary  crop.  Of  this,  twenty  millions 
of  bushels  come  from  the  tood  of  man,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  from  that  of 
animals  and  whiskey.  The  latter  article  we  can  very  well  do  without.  But 
not  so  with  the  fboa  of  animals.  In  addition  to  tbis  may  be  noticed  a  deficiency 
in  potatoes,  and  an  almost  total  failure  of  fruit  Both  of  these  are  of  more  con- 
•eauence  than  is  generally  considered. 

1.  That  there  is,  or  has  been,  a  large  surplus  from  last  year  on  hand. 

2.  That  the  crops  of  other  States  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  an  average. 

8.  The  crops  of  Europe  appei^r  to  be  good ;  and  hence,  there  will  be  no  great 
demand  there. 

We  grant  that  these  will  counterbalance  the  other,  provided  there  is  no  fall- 
ing off  next  year.  But  should  the  crops  prove  bad,  there  must  be  scarce  times 
in  the  West.  As  it  is,  the  supply  of  flour  and  corn  in  the  markets  of  the  West 
will  be  moderate  during  the  wmter.  But  in  food  for  animals,  there  will  obvi- 
ously be  a  deficiency,  and  notwithstanding  the  price  of  cattle  is  comparatively 
low  now,  we  look  for  a  rise  in  cattle,  and  all  otner  animals,  before  spring. 

The  present  aspect  of  autumnal  weather  leads  us  to  expect  a  return  of  regular 
seasons ;  and  without  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  Providence,  we  shiul  ex- 
pect full  crops  in  ike  next  season. 

[From  the  PUntir  and  Mtebaaie. 
4.— MISSISSIPPI  WINES. 

Drar  Sir  :  I  have  just  finished  pressing  my  crop  of  Catawba  grapes,  and 
have  cellared  five  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  strained  mnss,  of  which  I  expect  to 
make  five  hundred  gallons  of  wine.  Had  I  been  able  to  save  my  whole  crop,  I 
would  easily  have  made  one  thousand  gallons  wine,  but  unfortunately  for  me, 
my  press  gave  way  the  first  day  I  used  it,  and  I  could  not  obtain  another  for 
ten  aajBy  during  which  time  it  rained  several  days  and  destroyed  half  my  crop. 
If  I  live  another  year,  I  will  know  how  to  prepare  for  saving  a  grape  crop. 

Mine  was  probably  the  largest  crop  ever  raised  on  the  same  anantity  of  land, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  if  I  haa  been  well  pre- 
pared, and  it  had  not  rained,  I  would  have  made  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  of  strained  muss  to  the  acre. 

r  have  half  an  acre  more  of  vines,  which  will  yield  half  a  orop  next  jrear  if 
the  season  is  favorable. 

My  barrels  of  fermenting  muss  is  in  a  cellar  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  seems 
to  be  doing  well.     I  shall  rack  it  off  when  the  weather  gets  cool. 

I  have  a  few  thousand  Catawba  cuttings  unsold,  if  your  friends  want  them 
they  can  inform  me.    I  have  also  some  one  year  old  rooted  vines  for  sale. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Hancock. 
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6.-CROP8  IN  EUEOPK. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  prices  of  grain  in  Europe  have  nearly  or 
•quite  reached  their  lowest  figures.  It  is  the  rule,  however,  that  prices  in  Eng^ 
land  continue  to  fiill  until  the  close  of  the  year,  that  is,  under  the  sales  of  thosa 
who  cannot  or  will  not  hold.  We  append  the  weekly  import,  sales  and  prices. 
In  relation  to  the  crops  of  Europe,  the  North  British  JigricultwiU  remarioi : 

In  those  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  crop  is  variously  re- 
ported, but  upon  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  an 
average. 

Ports  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube  will  famish  a  considerable  qDantitj 
of  wheat ;  a  large  portion  of  which  may  be  expected  to  be  shipped  to  the  Sonta 
of  France,  Marseilles,  ^c. 

Egypt  will  furnish  a  full  average  export  of  wheat  and  beans. 

Spain  and  Portugal  will  not  require  any  supplies  from  other  countries.  A 
portion  of  this  year's  crop  in  Spain  may  be  available  for  shipment. 

In  France  there  is  a  fair  average  crop  of  wheat  and  rye.  Oats  inferior.  In 
some  districts  the  com  crops  have  been  injured  from  the  want  of  moisture  in 
Spring  and  Summer.  This  will  affect  the  quantity  of  forage  rather  than  of 
crain.  The  potato  crop  is  reported  to  be  almost  free  of  taint,  and  if  the  prices 
in  England  do  not  withdraw  a  considerable  portion  of  this  crop,  the  potato  will 
displace  a  portion  of  breadstufib,  particularly  wheat. 

in  Belgium  and  Holland  a  full  average  crop  has  been  harvested,  although  the 
dry  and  hot  season  has  reduced  the  crop  in  some  districts.  A  limited  poTtion 
will  be  available  for  export. 

In  Northern  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  th« 
crops  are  below  an  average — the  sandy  and  natural  dry  soils  of  Pmssia  and 
Russia  have  suffered  from  the  drought  and  heat  of  the  present  summer. 

Those  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  will  not  furnish  the  usual  supplks, 
except  a  considerable  rise  in  value  takes  place. 

Denmark,  always  a  large  exporter,  will  furnish  a  ftkt  average  quantity — the 
crop  being  on  the  whole  rather  above  an  average. 

6.— AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

Samukl  R.  Black,  in  a  letter  to  the  Soutkem  GuardioM,  Columbia,  S.  C^ 
lays: 

**  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  our  next  Legislature  to  assist  us  in  this  matter. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  up  and  doin^,  ourselves.  "We  are  &r  behind  many 
of  our  sister  States  in  this  important  subject. 

"  The  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  been  in  actual 
operation  smce  May,  1857,  with  a  faculty  of  one  president,  and  four  professors. 
The  New- York  State  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  in  1853.  A  por- 
tion of  the  main  college  building  is  now  being  completed,  which  will  acconuno- 
date  150  students.  In  the  same  State,  *  The  People's  College,*  at  Havana,  was 
organized  in  1857.  The  Farmers'  High  School,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1855.  One  wing  of  the  main  building  is  nearly  erected,  and  the  pres- 
ent design  of  the  trustees  is  to  open  the  institution,  in  Febmary  next,  *  with  ona 
hundred  students,  to  be  increasea  to  four  hundred.*  The  Maryland  Agricultur- 
al College  was  incorporated  in  1856.  The  planters  of  that  State  ImTO  sub- 
scribed $50,000,  and  the  State  gives  them  $6,000  per  annum,  toward  ita  sup- 
port. The  comer-stone  of  an  extensive  building  was  laid  in  August  last,- and 
no  doubt  the  work  will  be  urged  on  with  eneivy  to  its  completion.  The  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Iowa  was  incorporated  m  March  last,  and  will  be  fully 
organized  by  January  next  The  Minnesota  A^cultural  College  was  incorpo- 
rated during  the  present  year,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  go  into  successful  opera- 
tion. Virginia  is  making  noble  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  So  is  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  In  these  noble  efforts  to  effect  a  great  and  good  object,  shall  wa 
stand  longer  and  hesitate  V* 
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DEPARTMEKT   OF   MANUFACTURES. 

1,— AN  ALABAMA  MANUFACTUiUNG  VILLAGE. 

Pkoplk  who  imtgine  that  a  single,  isolated  manufactory,  here  and  there,  ia 
the  best  that  the  South  can  produce  in  that  line,  even  at  its  best,  will  be  a^^ree- 
ablj  disappointed  to  hear  of  an  entire  village  in  Alabama  devoted  exclusively 
to  manumctures.  It  is  called  Scottsville,  and  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Bibb  county,  near  the  river  Cahawba,  between  Ccntrcville  and  Tu»- 
caloosa,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  latter  place  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

The  editor  of  the  Sclma  (Ala.)  Scniinu  has  been  traveKng,  recently,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Scottsville,  and  from  what  he  heard  of  it,  was  inducea  to  viail 
what  he  calls  this  thriving  manufacturing  little  village. 

Scottsville  was  originally  known  as  the  Tuscaloosa  Manu&cturing  Company. 
It  was  incorporated  by  the  Alabama  Legislature  in  1887,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $86,000,  which  sum  was  quickly  subscribed  by  a  number  of  capitalists  in 
Tuscaloosa. 

In  May,  1887,  the  mills  got  to  work,  making  coarse  cotton  cloths,  but  for 
some  years  they  made  no  money.  The  company  and  the  locality  soon  changed 
names  and  management ;  the  latter  coming  mto  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott  as  prin- 
cipal owner  and  director,  and  the  place  itself  took  the  name  of  Scottsville.  He 
immediately  went  to  work  making  improvements  and  additions  to  tlie  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  the  mills  soon  paid  dividends.  The  first  $2,200,  realized 
in  1841,  was  expended  in  a  family  of  negroes  to  work  in  the  factory.  This  fami- 
ly has  so  increased  that  the  company  values  them  at  $10,000,  ana  most  of  them 
are  now  working  in  the  factory,  and  are  very  useful.  The  company  have  made 
several  purchases  of  negroes  with  the  profits  of  the  factory,  and  negro  labor  is 

much  employed  by  them.  "***  "* 

T  tThc  prm'cinaT  mill  IS  a  large  brick  building  of  three  stories,  with  two  wings, 
filled  with  the  best  machinery,  and  employing  over  one  hundred  hands,  of 
whom  three  fourths  are  females.  A  lArffe  over-shot  wheel,  driven  by  water,  is 
the  principal  motor  of  the  nuushinory.  There  are  about  25,000  tpinoies  and  60 
looms  at  w'ork. 

Wool  and  cotton  are  both  spim.  The  consumption  of  cotton  averages  86,000 
pounds  per  month,  and  $1,000  worth  of  yarns  in  the  same  time,  together  with 
A  large  quantity  of  linseys  and  a  superior  article  of  cotton  sewing-thread. 

In  1841,  the  sum  of  $40,000  capital  stock  had  been  paid  in.  £very  y«ar 
since  then  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  has  been  declared,  which  has  been  laid 
out  in  buying  negroes,  land,  <sc.,  adding  to  the  buildings  and  machinery  in  the 
village,  until  the  capital  stock  has  increased  to  $117,0(K),  of  which  $26,000  is  in 
negroes,  and  about  $16,000  in  goods  in  the  company's  store. 

The  company  owns  8,000  acres  of  land  and  all  the  buildings  on  the  place, 
which  consist  of  the  fiictory,  a  large  hotel,  the  store,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
wheelwright,  and  boot  and  shoe  shops,  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  large  fiouring 
mill,  a  church,  and  a  large  number  of  cottages.  No  liquor  is  permitted  in  the 
village,  and  the  company  will  not  sell  an  incn  pf  its  land  to  any  one.  Its  stock 
has  long  been  over  par,  and  its  dividend  this  year  will  be  at  least  twelve  per 
cent 

So  much  for  enterprise,  governed  by  steadiness,  perseverance,  and  skilL 

2.— MANUFACTURES  OF  RICHMOND. 

We  have  been  comparing  (says  a  recent  number  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer) 
the  statistics  of  Richmond,  with  those  of  several  other  cities,  as  we  find  them 
in  recent  numbers  of  Hunt*s  Mtrckants"  Magazine  : 

•*  In  Philadelphia,  in  1850,  the  population  amounted  to  408,762,  the  value  of 
manufactures  $00,494,675,  or  equal  to  $148  to  each  inhabitant. 

"  In  New- York,  in  1850,  the  population  amounted  to  515,547,  the  value  of  man- 
ufactures 104,219,830$,  or  equal  to  $204  09  to  each  inhabitant. 
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"  In  Boston,  in  1855,  the  population  amounted  to  162,629,  Hie  Yalne  of  nuuni- 
fikctnres  $51,935,928,  or  ecmal  to  $819  40,  to  each  inhabitant. 

'*  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y^  in  1855,  the  population  amounted  to  74,214,  the  Talae  of 
manufactures  $10,169,829,  or  equal  to  $187  08,  to  each  inhabitant 

"  In  Chicago,  in  1857,  the  population  amounted  to  180,000,  the  Table  of  mano- 
fiustures  $15,515,068,  or  equal  to  $119  84,  to  each  inhabitant. 

**  In  RicLmoDd,  in  1858,  the  popalation  amounted  to  45,000,  the  Talue  of  man- 
nfactures  $19,488,896,  or  equal  to  $438  08,  to  each  inhabitant" 

We  have  given  the  latest  dates  in  the  above  exhibit  which  -we  have  at  hand. 
It  is  seen  that  the  product  of  our  manufacturing  establishmenta  gives  to  our 
population  an  average  of  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  of  Philadel- 
phia, more  than  twice  as  much  as  New- York,  one  third  more  than  ^Boslon, 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  Buffiilo,  and  nearly  four  times  as  mueh  10 
Chicago.  Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand  above,  the  comparison  must  he 
gratifyinsp  to  every  citizen  of  Richmond,  as  well  as  to  every  Virginian.  In 
makinff  the  comparison,  it  will  be  more  &vorable  still  to  Bionmond,  when  w 
Tememoer  that  all  the  statements  above  are  for  periods  of  prosperity ,  exeept  in 
the  single  case  of  Chicago,  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  and  that  in  our 
case  it  is /or  the  present  year,  in  vtkich  tse  are  just  emerging  from  ths  effecU  of  m 
terrible  financial  revulsion. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  producing  the  above  amounts  are,  in 

Philadelphia 66,474  equal  to  $910  08  to  each. 

New-York.../. 88,620      «      "1,258  80"     " 

Boston not  stated. 

BuflSilo 6,820     "      "  1,491 10  «     « 

Chicago 10,57$      •«      "1,467  42"     " 

Richmond 11,811      "      "1,650  06"     " 

Here  is  shown  another  great  difference  in  fiivor  of  Richmond.  By  a  eompaxi- 
•on  of  the  list  of  our  manufaotnren  with  any  of  the  above  cities,  tne  difference 
in  tiie  average  to  each  hand  will  be  seen  chiefly  to  be  in  our  milling  bnsinMs, 
in  which  875  hands  turn  out  over  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  this  il- 
lustrates  another  great  advantage  we  enjoy  in  our  great  water-power,  and  still 
another  in  being  at  the  outlet  of  an  interior  which  produces  the  only  wheat,  the 
flour  from  tohick  has  ahoays  been  shipped  to  extreme  Southern  latitudes  teithomt 
spotting. 

The  advantages  of  Richmond  over  the  cities  named  above  as  a  mannfiictuniig 
locality,  is  without  question.  She  has  them  in  her  immense  water-]>ower,  in 
her  immediate  vicinity  to  an  almost  illimitable  field  of  the  best  coal,  and  in  her 
great  convenience  to  the  very  best  iron  ore,  leaf  tobacco,  wheat  ootton,  and  al- 
most every  other  kind  of  raw  material. 

The  following  will  exhibit  the  population  and  amount  of  real  and  persoiaal 
property  in  some  of  our  prineipal  cities  : 

PopQUti«II. 

Philadelphia,  1854. . . .  480,000  . 

New-York,  1855 625,000  . 

Boston,  1856 162,629  . 

Buflfalo,  1855 74,214  . 

Chicago,  1857 180,000  . 

Detroit,  1854 40,878  . 

Richmond,  whites 80,000  . 

Here  again  Richmond  eompares  most  fiivorably  with  these  prineipal  cities  of 
the  Union. 

8.- MANUFACTURES  IK  RUSSIA. 

^  Thk  manufacture  of  cloth  in  Russia  is  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  raw  mate* 
rial  is  principally  obtained  from  the  southern  governments,  and  the  emporium 
for  the  woollen  tm«"'e  is  Kharkov,  where,  in  the  market  seasons,  immense  quan- 
tities of  wool  are  accumulated.    By  these  markets  the  woollen  trade  of  tha 
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iiMUTidaal. 

$487*060,888    '.*. 

/.       $779  29 

241,982,200     . . 

.     1,419  96 

88,037,711     . . 

.        445  15 

86,266,249     . . 

. .       278  89 

12,524,095     . . 

810  29 

47,802,719     .. 

.  15,934  24 

wAom  Mtf)  TO  TKB  PiMina*  TIB 

whoito  ooQUtry  is  r«gtikM«  Md»  m  *t  the  iMt  •&•,  held  »bMi#  a  mtfiih  nMi, 
Uie  prioes  were  vety  low,  llie  Mine  is  the  esse  througkoui  tbe  entire  enpire. 
The  priees  for  the  eommoA  sorts  are  from  $10  26  to  $H  26  per  pood  of  thirty^ 
six  pouodsk  Better  qualities  are  brought  to  Kharkor,  espeeiaUy  frow  Bessa 
labia,  whieh  brisg  from  $17  to  $23.  These,  howeTer,  bear  a  small  prop<»tioB 
to  the  whole,  bei^  searoely  one  eighth. 

The  &ctonr  iMwds  are  better  reoompensed  in  Russia  than  anywhere  else.  Tha 
best  receive  from  $8  60  to  $4  60  weekly,  and  women  from  $1 18  to«$2  26.  They 
are  almost  all  serfiv  and  they  enJoT  Uvb  priyilege  of  being  exempt  from  the 
obrok  or  tax  to4he  proprietors,  while  they  work  in  the  iaotories.  Tney  already 
sapply  wares  which  nyal  the  most  excellent  of  foreign  mana£seture,  as  was 
seen  last  year  in  the  great  exhibitions  in  Warsaw,  bat  the  priees  are  almost 
without  exoe]>tioB  60  per  eent.  higher  than  in  Cremaay.  The  high  tariff  insnrst 
these  high  prices,  aad  the  extensive  smaggUng  that  has  hitherto  been  oaniad 
on,  is  acconlingly  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  if  out  of  every  four  transports 
one  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enstomrhonse  officer,  tue  profits  to  the 
owners  weald  still  be  enormous. 

Many  other  manufactures  are  conducted  in  Russia  aa  extensively  as  that  of 
cloth.  Of  these  we  will  only  cite  the  beet-sugar  &etariea.  There  are  already 
a  great  number  of  these,  and  in  the  southern  governments  there  are  some  that 
oansume  nearly  thirty-six  millions  pounds  of  beets  yearly.  Even  thaugh  these 
do  not  as  yet  manufacture  one  half  of  what  the  country  requires,  still,  consid- 
ering the  progress  of  the  people,  and  the  many  improvements  goinjg  on,  it  may 
safely  be  conjectared  that,  at  a  period  by  no  means  distant,  they  wm  be  able  t9 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  aomestie  need. 

Most  of  the  workmasters  in  the  Russian  Victories  are  Germans  and  Englishmen, 
who,  aa  may  be  imagined,  are  well  recompensed,  and  will  soon,  lay  by  fortuaea, 
and  often  associate  togetlter  and  reap  a  brilliant  reward. 

As  regards  the  price  of  food  im  Moscow,  only  the  commonest  articles,  such  as 
bread  and  meat,  are  cheaper  than  in  Germany.  Everything  else  is  very  much 
dearer.  But  as  the  workmen  live  almost  entirely  oa  the  former,  a  whole  fiimilj 
can  subsist  on  from  $2  to  $3  weekly,  and  they  could,  if  both  husband  and  wiro 
woriced,  and  weald  practise  sneh  econemy  unceasingly,  lay  by  almost  twice  as 
much  as  they  do. 


INTEMAL  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

1.— WAGON  ROAD  TO  THE  PACITia 

Thx  great  suooess  which  has  attended  the  overiaad  mail  transportation  from 
^e  Pacific,  is  a  matter  of  public  gratnlation.  The  special  agent  of  the  route 
reports  as  follows  to  the  Postmaster-General : 

"  I  have  to  report,  that,  with  the  exception  mentioned  above,  the  company 
have  faithfully  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  The  road  is 
stocked  with  substantially-built  Concord  spring-wagons,  capable  of  carrying 
conveniently  four  passengers,  with  their  baggage,  and  from  nve  to  six  hundred 
pounds  of  mail  matter.  Permanent  stations  nave  been,  or  are  being,  established 
at  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  before  referred  to  ;  and  whera, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  these  are  placed  far  aps^  relays  of 
horses  and  spare  drivers  are  sent  forward  with  the  stage,  to  insure  its  prompt 
arrival.  The  various  difficulties  of  the  route — the  scant  supply  of  water — the 
long  sand  deserts — the  inconvenience  of  keeping  up  stations  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  points  from  which  their  supplies  are  famished — all  those,  and  the 
many  minor  obstacles  naturally  presented  to  the  successful  management  of  so 
long  a  line  of  stage  communication,  have  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  energy, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  determination  of  the  contractors.  Thus  far  the  experi- 
ment has  proved  successful.    Whether  this  success  is  to  be  permanent- 
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whether  this  met  artery  betirMH  the  AtUntie  Mkd  PMille  Stitet  ii  to  palMte 
regpnUrly  and  anintemiptedly,  does  not,  howeyer,  depend  entirely  npott  the 
Overland  Mail  Company.  They  have  conquered  the  natural  difBonlties  of  the 
route,  but  they  have  yet  to  encounter  an  enemy  with  whom  Uiey  cannot  8Qo- 
^eeefaUy  cope,  nnakied.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  tribes  of  hostile  Indians, 
through  whose  territory  they  necessarily  pass.  Their  stations  in  Arizonia  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Apache,  and  the  Comanche  may,  at  his  pleasure,  bar  their 
passaee  through  Texas. 

**Tne  deep  interest  yon  have  always  manifested  in  this  great  entar- 
prise,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  mo  to  argue  the  importanoe  of*  taking  proper 
measures  to  guaranty  its  permanent  success.  What  those  measure  should  oe, 
it  is  not  my  province  to  sug^t.  My  duly  is  ended  with  laying  the  facts  be- 
fore you,  ana  adding  my  testmiony  to  that  already  in  your  possession,  as  to  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  a  prompt  and  effectual  intervention  on  the  part  of 
government,  for  the  protection  of  the  route. 

"  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  G.  Bailit,  Special  Agent,  4^. 

"  Hon.  A.  V.  Browk, 

"  P.  M,  Gemeral,  Wtukmgton,  D.  C." 

Memortatdum  of  disUneeM  between  the  MUUions  on  the  ooeriand  maU  route,  from 
San  Francisco  to  St.  Loatt,  and  of  the  time  made  on  the  first  trip. 

First  Division. — San  Francisco  to  Clark's,  12  miles  ;  San  Mateo,  9 ;  Redwood 
City,;9  ;  Mountain"  View,  12  ;  San  Jose,  11  ;  Seventeen-Mile  House,  17  ;  Gil- 
roy,  13  ;  Pacheco  Pass,  18;  St.  Louis  Ranch,  17;  Lone  Willow,  18;  Temple's 
Ranch,  18  ;  Firebaugh's  Ferry,  12 ;  Fresno  Citj,  19  ;  Elk  Horn  Spring,  22  ; 
Whitmore's  Ferry,  17;  Cross  Creek,  12;  Visalia,  12;  Packwood,  12;  Tul6 
River,  14  ;  Fountain  Spring,  14 ;  Mountain  House,  12 ;  Posey  Creek,  15  ;  Gor- 
don's Ferry,  10  ;  Kern  River  Slough,  12  ;  Sink  of  Tejon,  IC;  Fort  Tejon,  16  ; 
Reed's,  8  ;  French  John's,  14 ;  Widow  Smith's,  24  ;  King's,  10  ;  Hart's,  12  ; 
San  Fernando  Mission,  8  ;  Cahuengo,  12 ;  Los  Angeles,  12. 

Total,  462  miles.    Time,  eighty  hours. 

SxcoND  Division. — Los  Angeles  to  Monte,  18  miles ;  San  Jose,  12 ;  Chino 
Ranch,  12 ;  Temascal,  20  ;  L^na  Grande,  10  ;  Temecula,  21 ;  Tcjungo,  14  ; 
Oak  Grove,  12  ;  Warner's  Ranch,  10  ;  San  Felipe,  16  ;  Vallecito,  18  ;  Palm 
Springs,  9 ;  Carrizo  Creek,  9 ;  Indian  Wells,  82 ;  Alamo  Mocho,  24  ;  Cook's 
Wells,  22  ;  Pilot  Knob,  18  ;  Fort  Yuma,  10. 

Total,  282  miles.    Time,  seventy-two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

Note. — ^There  is  no  water  on  this  route  between  Carrizo  Creek  and  the  Colo- 
rado, except  at  the  stations. 

Third  Division. — Fort  Yuma  to  Swiveller's  Ranch,  20  miles ;  Filibuster 
Camp,  18 ;  Peterman's,  19  ;  Griswell's,  12  ;  Flap-Jack  Ranch,  15  ;  Oatman  Flat, 
20;  Murderer's  Grave,  20;  GIU  Ranch,  17;  Maricopa  Wells,  40;  Socatoon,  22  ; 
Pioacho  del  Tucson,  87 ;  Pointer  Mountam  (Charoos  de  loa  Pimas),  22 ;  Toe- 
ton,  18. 

Total  280  miles.    Time,  seventy-one  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Fourth  Division. — ^Tucson  to  Soncca  Springs  (Cienega  de  los  Pimas),  36 
miles ;  San  Pedro  river,  24 ;  Dragoon  Springs,  23 ;  Apache  Pass  (Puerto  del 
Dado),  40  ;  Stein's  Peak  (El  Peloncillo),  85 ;  Soldier's  Farewell  (Los  Peiiasqui- 
tos),  42  ;  Ojo  de  k  Vaca,  14  ;  Mimbres  river,  16  ;  Cook's  Spring,  18  ;  Picacho 
(opposite  DoSa  Ana),  52 ;  Fort  Fillmore,  14 ;  Cotton  Woods,  25  ;  Franklm  (El 
Paso),  22. 

Total,  860  miles.    Time,  eighty-two  hours. 

Note. — ^There  is  no  water  on  this  route  between  Tucson  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
except  at  the  stations. 

FijrrH  Division. — ^Franklin  to  Waco  Tanks,  30  miles  ;  Comudos  de  los  Ala- 
mos, 86  ;  Pinery,  56  ;  Delaware  Springs,  24  ;  Pope's  Camp  (Pecos  river),  40 ; 
Emigrant  Crossing,  65  ;  Horse  Head  Crossing,  55  ;  Head  of  (?oncho,  70  ;  Con- 
cho Creek,  30  ;  Grape  Creek,  22  ;  Fort  Chadboume,  30. 

Total,  458  miles.  Time,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  and  thirty 
minutes. 
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iViDte.—- There  it  no  water  on  the  rovte  between  FranUin  and  Pope*f  Gamp» 
and  between  Hone-Head  Croeaing  and  the  Mustang  Ponds  (near  the  head  of 
Concho),  exeept  at  the  stationa. 

Sixth  Ditisiom. — Fort  Chadbonme  to  Station  Ho.  1,  12  miles ;  Monntaia 
Pass,  16;  Phantom  Hill,  80 ;  Smith's,  12;  Clear  Fork  (of  the  Braaos),  26; 
Francis's,  18  ;  Fort  Belknap,  22  ;  Hnrpby's,  16  ;  Jackboro',  19  ;  Earhart's,  16  ; 
Conolly's,  16  ;  Daridson's,  24  ;  GainesYiue,  17  ;  Diamond's,  16  ;  Shennan,  16  } 
Colbert's  Ferry,  (Red  river),  18^. 

Total,  282i  miles.    Time,  sixty-fire  honrs  and  twenty-fiye  minntes. 

SxTBNTH  DiYMioN. — Colbert's  Ferry  to  Fisher's,  18  mika ;  Kale's  14  ;  Boffoy 
Depot,  17  ;  Gary's,  16  ;  Waddell's,  16  ;  Blackbnm's,  16  ;  Pusley's,  17  ;  RiddelTs, 
16;  HollowayV  18;  Trayon's,  19;  Walker's  (Choetaw  Agency),  16;  Fort 
Smith,  16. 

Total,  192  miles.    Time,  thirty-eight  honrs. 

EioBTR  DiTisioH. — Fort  Smith  to  Woosley's,  16  miles ;  Broodie's,  12  ;  Park's, 

20 ;  Fayetteville,  14 ;  SUtion,  12 ;  Callaghan's,  22 ;  Harbnm's,  19 ; 

Couch's,  16  ;  Smith's,  16 ;  Ashmore's,  20  ;  Springfield  (Mo.),  18  ;  .Eyans'  9  ; 
Smith's,  11 ;  Bolivar,  IH ;  Yost's,  16  ;  Quincy,  16  ;  Bailey's,  10 ;  Warsaw,  11 ; 
Bums',  16  ;  Mulholhmd's,  20 ;  Shackelford's,  18;  Tipton,  7. 

Total,  818i  miles.    Time,  forty-eight  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes. 

Ninth  Division. — ^Tipton  to  St.  Louis  (by  Pacific  Railroad),  160  miles.  Tim«» 
eleven  honrs  forty  minutes, 

BX0iPZTVI.ATI0N. 

MUei.  Hrs.  M. 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 462  80 

Los  Angeles  to  Fort  Yuma 282  72  20 

Fort  Yuma  to  Tucson 280  7146 

Tucsonto  Franklin 360  82 

Franklin  to  Fort  Chadboume 468  126  30 

Fort  Chadboume  to  Colbert's  Ferry 282i  66  26 

Colbert's  Ferry  to  Fort  Smith. 192  88 

FortSmithto  Tipton. 318^  48  66 

Tipton  to  St.  Louis 160  1140 


Total 2,796       696  86 

Deducting  from  this,  two  hours  and  nine  minutes  for  the  difference  of  time 
between  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis,  and  reducing  it  to  days,  there  results 
twenty-four  days,  eighteen  hours,  and  twenty-six  minutes  as  the  time  actually 
occupied  in  mfiking  the  trip. 

2— SOUTHERK  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Cub  renders  are  aware  of  the  great  contest  which  has  been  going  on  between 
the  old  stockholders  and  the  new  Company ;  and  we  have  published  recently,  a 
full  account  of  a  Convention,  which  was  held  to  determine  upon  the  proper  line 
of  action  to  be  pursued.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  annexed  award  of  arbitrators, 
that  matters  are  beginning  to  assume  a  better  shape,  and  that  all  the  legilu 
mate  stock  is  to  be  protected. 

AWABD. 

Whereas,  Jeptha  Fowlkes,  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Texas,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors  and  Stock- 
holaers  of  said  Company,  being  fnlly  authorised  thereto,  have  submitted  to  L. 
P.  Grant,  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  organized  under 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  approved  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  certain  points  of  difference  between  their  respective  organisations,  to 
the  undersigned  for  final  adjustment,  determination,  ana  award — each  par^,  as 
aforesaid,  in  behalf  of  their  respective  organiaationsi  as  aforesaid,  being  ftiUy 
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MlboTi«6d  ftnd  wop^weved  to  ait  in  die  pzetniMs,  and  each,  in  bebalf  af  Idi 
f«6peetiT«  OomfMuij,  or  aryiww^ioii^  aa  aroroBaid,  haTiiig  enterad  into  a  bond 
to  the  other  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dolkrs,  eoaditianed  to  abida 
thair  <rwu  agraenent,  and  Ae  award  «f  the  nadamignad,  or  a  nujoat j  of  tlM 
same  in  tke  premisef ; 

^d  whereas,  the  pairty  of -the  fint  |»art  has  propoadd  to  the  partf  of  tka 
seeond  part,  that  all  ktml^UU  debts  against  tha  Oompany  in  the  hands  of  tha 
New  Company  shall  be  paid  off ;  one'fonrth  in  three  months,  one  fonrUi  in  Ar^ 
months,  one  ronrkh  in  se^nen  montiis,  and  tha  remainder  in  nine  months,  im  aash, 
</t  with  such  negotiable  paper  as  shall  be  good,  aad  approvad  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee. 

To  pay  the  moneyed  demand  hM  against  tha  Company,  and  merged  in  Uia 
stock  of  the  Company,  to  receive  and  take,  as  payment  be  made,  a  transfer  af 
the  stock  with  the  deot ; 

And  whereas,  the  party  of  the  saoond  part  agrca,  that  tha  booafide  stoek- 
hoMen  of  the  "sola-ont  Company'*  may  ba  permitted  to  P^J^  the  debts 
recognised  and  contracted  hv  tiie  said  SonthCTn  Pacific  Bailroiud  Company,  pro- 
vided, the  same  shall  be  paid,  by  the  expiration  of  three  months.  And  the  porlT 
of  the  second  part,  in  oonsidecation  of  aaeh  payment,  agree,  tiiat  all  the  stoelt 
held  by  the  corporators  of  said  Company  representmg  said  debte,  shall,  at  tha 
time  of  said  payment  in  foil,  ba  trammrrad  to  tiie  bomifide  sioakholders ; 

Apd  whereas,  both  parties  affree,  that  the  undersigned  shall  sefitle  and  deter- 
mine who  are  bonafide  stockholders  : 

Now,  therefore,  touching  the  points  of  difference  in  the  foreeoing  propositions 
between  the  parties,  the  undersigned  award  and  determine,  Uiat  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part-  shall  pay  and  satbfy  in  cash,  or  good  nego^ble  paper,  to  lie 
approved  by  the  imdersigned,  all  the  bonafide  debts  held  by  the  party  of  tha 
second  part,  merged  in  or  represented  by  th^r  stock,  in  three  equal  payments, 
at  intervals  of  tm'ee,  five,  and  seven  months  from  this  date. 

It  is  further  awarded  and  determined,  that  on  the  final  payment  as  afore- 
said, the  said  party  of  the  second  nart  ^idl  assifn  and  driver  over,  to  such 
parties  of  the  first  part,  as  may  be  aetermined  to  oe  the  bonafide  stockholders 
m  the  Company  of  the  party  ^ret-aforesaid,  all  the  stock  in  the  Company  of  tha 
second  part,  representing  tlie  debts  originally  due  from  the  party  of  the  fiiat 
part,  and  converted  into  stock  in  the  Company  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
as  aforesaid.  

The  party  of  the  second  part  proposes,  that,  on  executing  the  agreement  pro- 
posed for  payment  and  transfer  of  stock  as  aforesaid,  the  party  of  the  first  part  Re- 
miss a  certain  suit  now  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  Harrison  county,  Texas, 
wherein  the  Southern  Pacific  ^ilroad  Company  is  plaintiff,  and  J.  M.  Saunden 
and  others  are  defendants.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees,  that  tbe  nnder- 
sig^ed  shall  be  invested  with  full  power  to  direct  the  institution  or  dismiual 
of  suits  between  the  two  Companies>  and  against  othen,  jointly  or  severally, 
and  make  such  orders  and  requirements,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  deem  best 
to  further  the  obfeets  of  the  agreements. 

It  is  therefore  awarded  and  determined,  touching  the  matters  last  aforesaid, 
that  if  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  make  defoult  in  their  said  several  pay- 
ments, as  herein  before  awarded  to  be  paid,  or  any  one  thereof,  then,  and  in  tliiat 
case,  the  said  suit  shall  stand  dismissed  at  his  cost,  and  all  tibe  riehts  claimed 
by  the  parties  therem  riioU  ba  and  ramain  forfeited,  and  heneelbrt^  of  no  avMl 
whatever. 

It  is  further  awarded  and  determined,  that  should  the  pmty  of  the  first  part 
make  default,  and  forfeit  as  last  aforesaid,  that  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  succeed  to  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  And 
the  undersigned  regarding  the  assets  or  property  of  such  a  corporation  as  a  trust 
estate— equitably  liable  in  whatsoever  hands  it  may  be,  for  all  the  just  and  boaa* 
fide  debts  created  for  its  benefit  aUke  without  discrimination— 4oth  award  and 
determine,  that,  in  ease  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  rii(hts  of  the  parties  of  the  fint 
part,  as  aforesaid,  than,  and  in  that  ease,  the  said  party  of  the  second  shall  pay 
and  satisfy -all  the  just  and  bonafide  debts  of  right  due,  and  owing,  on  account 
of  said  Bottthezn  Poaifio  Railroad  Company,  in  three  equal  payments,  at  thiea. 
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fiye,  and  sereat  moniths  from  snob  i^Mfxa% ;  sooli  deVte  to  be  «xMaiiiAd-«iid 
Approved  by  the  underaigned. 

The  undersigned,  being  fully  authorized  thereto  by  the  partiee  aibreeaid,  doih 
AWAfd,  order,  and  determine,  that  all  the  stock  claimed,  neld,  or  owned  in  th/9 
Company  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  each  and  every  member  thereof,  b^ 
transmitted  to  6.  Q.  Gres^,  at  Marshall,  Harrison  county,  Texas,  within  six 
months  from  this  date.  U  is  further  ordered  and  determined,  that,  in  deCsolt 
hereof,  the  said  stock  be  held  and  considered  barred,  and  forever  forfeited. 

That  all  stock  surrendered  and  transmitted  as  herein  provided,  and  approved 
88  bonafide  stock,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Company  to  the  eredit 
of  the  owner,  and  a  reissue  made  ana  returned  to  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  stock 
now  outstanding. 

It  is  farther  awarded,  that,  so  seon  at  the  said  stock  to  be  returned  shall  be 
examined  aad  approved,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  meeting  of  such  stock- 
holders be  held  for  re-organization  and  transaction  of  business  of  the  Company. 
It  is  further  awarded,  that,  on  the  final  payment  as  heretofore  provided,  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  assignment  of  stock  by  tlie  party  of  the 
second  part,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  deliver  possession  of  said 
road-bed  property,  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  same. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  other  matters  submitted  to  the  undersigned 
for  consideration,  be  reserved  for  future  action. 

Done  at  Committee  Booms,  in  the  city  of  Marshall,  Texas,  October  15th, 
1858. 

(Signed,)  G.  G.  Grigo,       [l.  s.] 

•J.  Marshall,       [l.  8.] 
J.  M.  WOSKOM,     [l.  s.]    . 
H.  P.  Pbrrt,       [l.  8.] 
Bkmjamin  Long,  [l.8.] 
CommiUee. 

I  have  aaatnintd  the  Ibrefomg  award,  and  declare  the  same  meets  my  appix>- 
bation. 

(Signed,)  L.  P.  Grant,  President. 

J.  ForwLKM,  President. 

We  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  award  of  five  pages,  is  a  correct  Cf>pj 
of  the  original  on  file  with  ns. 

G.  G.  Grigo,  [l.  s.] 
J.  Marshall,  [l.  8.] 


MISCELLAUBOUS  DEPAKTMEOT. 

1.— KOTES  OK  GEORGIA. 


1. — ^Augusta. 

TtLorwBBOn  StSihmcrath  writes  as  follows  to  the  Rtvicw,  from  Augusta, 
Geo.: 

Augusta  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1785,  by  General  James  Oglethoipe, 
And  noted  most  for  the  Indian  trade.  The  first  export  from  this  place  was,  after 
peltry,  indigo^  which  was  succeeded  by  tobacco.  Cotton  became  an  article  of 
merchandise  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  tobacco  still  was 
largely  exported  up  to  1815,  and  oy  1820  cotton  superseded  tobacco  almost  en* 
tirely.  Tne  possession  of  this  place  was  considered,  durins  the  Revolutionary 
war,  as  an  object  of  great  importance,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  was  shed  in 
the  many  efforts  made  for  its  retention  or  recovery.  Fort  Brown  was  in  the 
poBsession  of  the  English  until  about  1780,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Amer- 
Man  foreM  widsr  GoL  Lea  aod  oihen.    It  stoad  at  tfae  ntt  of  the  pfeeent  Epb- 
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734  mxrav  air  QfBOBei& — aoousta. 

aopid  Ghuroh,  otlM  Si  Paul.  Another  fort,  knoim  «•  ^'Fort  Qrienon,**  was 
■ituated  near  the  northwest  comer  of  Broad  and  Marbury  streeto,  and  waa 
ti^en  by  storm  by  the  Amerioans  prerions  to  the  oaptnre  of  Fort  Brown.  The 
Whigs  had  thrown  up  field-works  on  the  hill  soath  of  the  Cnlrerts,  and  thera 
are  persons  here  who  hare  seen  the  remnants  of  their  rongh  fortifications,  and 
eren  the  site  of  their  magazine. 

The  foit,  known  as  "  Spring  Garden**  in  Revolntionarj  history,  was  sitoated 
abont  half  a  mile  westward  of  the  city,  near  where  the  magazine  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  now  stands. .  It  was  occupied  by  Col.  Brown,  and  he  was  be- 
sieged by  Col.  Clark  and  others.  A  number  of  Whigs  were  left,  and  recom- 
mended by  letters  from  Col.  Clark  to  CoL  Brown,  requesting  him  to  treat  thosa 
as  prisoners-of-war. 

The  export  trade  of  Augusta  was  carried  on  by  pole-boats  until  about  the 
year  1817,  when  steamboats  were  introduced  on  tiie  river,  and  used  as  propel- 
lers for  the  boats  above  mentioned,  until  about  1852.*  The  South  darotina 
Railroad  was  opened  for  traffic  in  the  year  1830,  the  Oeoma  railroad  about  1886, 
and  the  railroad  communication  with  Savannah  was  not  &rmed  until  1852.  The 
first  Augusta  bridge  was  finished  before  1796,  and  carried  away  by  a  freshet  of 
that  year,  known  as  the  **  Yazoo  Freshet.**  The  subsequent  bridge  was  commoioed 
in  loiS,  and  finished  in  1815,  and  partially  carried  away  in  1840,  as  well  as  the 
upper  bridge  entirely,  by  the  same  freshet  Both  bridges  were  rebuilt,  and  the 
iniole  of  the  upper  one,  and  a  part  of  fhe  lower  bridge  were  carried  away  in 
the  year  1852.  In  the  year  1853,  the  present  South  Carolina  Railroad  Bndga 
was  finished  for  the  passagre  of  the  railroad  cars. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1829,  the  larger  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  commenced  in  the  afternoon  about  8  o'clock,  and  continued  until  tha 
next  morninff.  In  the  year  1839,  Augusta  was  visited  by  «*  yellow  fever"  aa  aa 
epidemic,  and  again  by  the  same  disease  in  1854.  The  citizens  have  great  con- 
fidence that  by  care  they  can  be  protected  from  the  visitations  of  such  a  calami- 
ty in  future,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  have  succeeded  this  year  in 
goarding  their  city  from  that  disease,  notwithstaading  it  was  prevalent  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

The  "  canal "  above  mentioned,  was  commenced  in  1845,  and  finished  in  1846. 
Its  length  is  nearly  seven  miles,  and  the  cost  about  $500,000.  The  fidl  of  tha 
water  from  BuU-Sfnioe,  where  the  canal  leaves  the  river,  to  the  Augusta  bridge, 
is  about  45  feet. 

On  the  canal  have  been  built  three  fiour-mills  and  two  cotton  fisotories.  Tha 
latter  were  not  profitable  to  the  first  stockholders ;  but  now,  having  changed 
hands,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  advantageous  results  to  the  present  ownera 
and  of  enlarged  benefits  to  the  city.    The  flour-mills  have  always  done  well. 

Augusta  has  a  population  of  al)oat  17,000,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  profitably  conducted  by  intelligent  merchants. 

Broad-street  is  the  principal  businesa  street  of  Augusta,  is  165  foet  wide  and 
about  2  miles  in  length. 

Green-street  is  occupied  entirely  by  private  residences,  and  is  beautifully 
shaded  by  ornamental  trees.  The  water-works  are  not  veiy  extensive,  hot 
fkmous  for  the  purest  water  known.  The  citizens  are  projecting  works  on  a 
large  scale,  by  the  water  of  the  canal. 

There  are  2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist  Churches,  1  Christian,  1  Baptist  and  ona 
Catholic  Church,  nearly  completed,  and  most  of  them  are  regularly  opened  for 
worship. 

The  Academy  is  an  old  Institution,  established  by  the  State  at  an  early  period, 
and  is  in  good  condition  now. 

The  Medical  College  is  also  well  attended. 

The  Bank  of  Augusta,  Ihe  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
Mechanics'  Bank,  the  Georgia  Railroad  Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  the  Insurance 
Bank,  and  the  City  Bank,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  in  good  credit. 

Among  the  Hotels  in  the  city  are  the  "  United  SUates  Hotels**  "  Augusta  Hotd^^ 

*  A  great  number  of  steamboats  were  introduced  to  carry  freight  and  paaaangeia  ta 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  until  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  was  completed. 
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s&d  "PlvUers*  Hotel,**  known  for  their  good  fare  and  comfortable  acoommodationB. 
A  great  many  bnildings  of  Angusta  are  of  thel  best  kind  of  brick,  manufactured 
on  the  south  borders  of  the  City,  by  Chables  Delarolb,  Esq.,  **  a  gentleman  well 
knovmfor  his  charity  and  liberai  hospitality .** 

In  conclusion,  I  am  delighted  with  my  visit  to  Georgia,  and  bear  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  justice  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Macon  Tele^ra])h  : 

^  Georgia  has  over  twelve  hundr^  miles  of  railroad  built  ana  paid  for,  and 
yielding  to  the  stockholders  more  than  an  average  of  seven  per  cent,  yearly  divi- 
dends. 

Withm  the  next  year,  two  hundred  miles  of  additional  road,  completed  and 
equipped,  will  be  in  operation.  These  roads,  with  but  a  single  exception,  ar« 
mainly  the  results  of  tne  enterprise,  the  energy  and  capital  of  our  own  people. 

We  have  cotton,  and  wool,  and  paper  factories,  roiling  mills,  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  merchant  miUs,  marble-yards,  gold  and  copper  and  coal  mines, 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  remunerating  the  proprietors  by  handsome  re- 
turns on  the  capital  invested. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  present  year  will  bring  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
at  present  prices.  The  crop  of  cereals  is  worth  twice  uiat  sum — ^the  sugar  and 
tobacco  crops  not  being  included  in  the  account. 

The  State  tax  is  not  quite  one  twelfth  of  one  per  cent.  The  net  income  of  the 
State  road  will  be  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  State  debt  amounts  to 
about  two  millions,  and  a  tax  of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent,  would  pay  it  in  two 
years.  Our  banks  are  solvent — our  merchants  in  the  best  of  credit,  and  the  people 
generally  out  of  debt,  with  full  crops  of  cotton,  com,  <feo.,  on  hand.  The  country 
IS  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  in  Savannah.  "We  have  six 
male  colleges,  and  colleges  for  the  fair  sex,  in  almost  every  village  contain- 
ing five  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  State.  Looking  to  this  statement  of  facta, 
is  there  a  State  in  Christendom  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  of  the  material  ele- 
ments of  comfort,  prosperity,  and  success,  as  the  great  State  of  Georgia  ?  If 
then,  at  this  time,  sne  occupies  so  proud  a  position,  what  will  she  be  when  all  her 
projected  lines  of  railroad  are  completed — when  the  mines  of  gold,  and  copper, 
and  coal,  that  now  lie  deep  in  the  bosom  of  her  mountains,  are  opened,  and  their 
yioh  deposits  brought  to  market  ?  When,  instead  of  but  a  fourth,  as  she  now  has, 
of  her  rich  lands  m  cultivation,  the  full  half  of  the  rich  valleys  in  the  North  shall 
bear  a  golden  harvest,  and  the  plains  of  the  South  and  West  shall  be  white  with 
the  kingly  staple.  When  that  day  shall  come,  Georgia  will  not  only  be  the  Em- 
pire State  of  the  South,  but  the  Empire  State  of  the  World. 

2. — ^MXLLKDQEVILLK. 

"  Milledgeville,  which  derives  its  name  from  Governor  John  Milledge,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1807,  and  was  pointed  out  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
before  its  settlement,  as  the  place  at  which  the  permanent  seat  of  government 
for  the  State  of  Georgia  should  be  fixed.  It  has  not  become  a  place  of  much 
eommeroial  importance — the  rivalship  of  Macon,  on  the  one  side,  and  Augusta,  on 
the  other,  has  proven  too  great  an  obstacle  to  its  commercial  prosperity.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  at  present,  is  about  2,500.  They  enjoy  a  medium  degree 
of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  are  but  little  troubled  with  the  fluctuation  of  commerce 
in  which  the  principal  part  of  its  population  is  not  concerned.  With  the  great 
system  of  railroads  in  the  State,  they  are  connected  by  a  sinsle  branch,  which 
unites  with  the  Central  railroad  at  Gordon,  which  lies  about  sixteen  miles  south- 
west from  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  Milledgeville  do  not  look  forward  to 
•ir^  great  advance  in  its  population  or  wealth ;  they  are,  however,  supplied 
with  the  usual  advantages  of  civilized  communities.  The  presence  of  the  seat  of 
government,  Oglethorpe  University  within  a  mile,  and  other  minor  institutions 
of  learning,  give  to  its  inhabitants  an  appearance  of  respectability,  which  is 
easily  observed.  The  State  is  gradually  erecting  around  it  several  public  insti- 
tations.  The  Penitentiary  is  located  here,  and  they  have  now  nearly  completed 
SA  "Asylum  for  the  Insane,**  which  would  do  credit  to  any  State.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  this  city  is  in  about  the  most  healthful 
region  of  the  United  States.  There  are  four  churches  in  this  place  ;  the  Method- 
ists, Baptists,  Episcopalmns,  and  Presbyterians,  have  each  a  onurch,  and  the  Bap- 
tiats  are  now  erecting  one  for  the  colored  population. 

VOL.  I. — ^No.  VI.  8  r^         T 
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"  The  abore  mentioned  Oglethorpe  Uniyenity,  of  whose  highly  retpeeteMe 
President,  Dr.  S.  K.  Talmage,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  nu&e  the  aeqnamt- 
anoe,  is  now,  as  may  be  said,  in  a  state  of  being  foonded.  It  is  in  the  ownership 
and  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch,  and  from  the  great  zeal  of  that  ehnreh, 
in  propa^tmg  learning,  especially  in  its  higher  branches,  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  great  morease  in  the  inflnenoe  and  standing  of  this  college.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  ciroumstance  to  which  Milledgeyille  can  Took  with  more  pleasing  hopes,  than 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  college.* 

"  The  legislature,  which,  in  this  State,  is  elected  for  two  years,  is  now  hold- 
ing its  second  session.  They  hare  but  just  assembled,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  business  of  unusual  importance  will  be  placed  before  them.  CoL 
John  £.  Ward  is  still  serving  as  President  of  the  Senate — his  duties  aa  Minister 
to  China  will  not  come  early  enough  to  interfere  with  this  serrice. 

"  There  are  but  two  newspaper-presses  in  this  metropolis.  The  Federal  Vmom 
and  The  Recorder,  They  are  weekly  papers,  but  The  Federal  Union  has,  for 
the  first  time,  commenced,  with  the  present  session,  the  issue  of  a  daily  sheet. 
The  Recorder^  at  the  same  time,  issues  a  tri-weekly  paper.  They  both  seem  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  their  ^tors.** 

2.— THE  SLAVEHOLDING  STATES. 
To  the  Editor  of  Dt  Bow's  BxTiKW : 

EvEBT  fresh  manifestation  of  public  opinion  bearing  directly  or  remotely 
upon  the  subject,  very  clearly  shows  that  the  political  interests  of  these  States 
are  becoming  more  and  more  identical.  The  bond  of  African  slavery  is  a  b<md 
incomparably  stronger  than  that  of  American  Union,  as  was  sati8fiikctoril]|r  ez- 
emphhed  in  the  last  Presidential  election,  and  in  numerous  instances  smce. 
Though  the  Union  may  be  severed  by  the  machinations  of  Northern  traitors, 
there  is  such  a  reliable  fraternity  of  political  sentiment  in  the  slaveholding 
States  entertained  by  one  for  another,  that  they  must  remain  forever  unite(iC 
whatever  the  position  or  condition  of  the  non-slaveholding  ones.  No  rational 
mind  can  come  to  a  contrary  opinion.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  Missouri 
would  be  at  no  loss  to  choose  between  her  present  sisters  IllinoiB  and  Arkansas ; 
Tennessee  at  no  loss  to  choose  between  Alabama  and  Indiana ;  Kentucky  at  no 
loss  to  choose  between  Ohio  and  Louisiana ;  Maryland  at  no  loss  to  choose  be- 
tween New-Jersey  and  Nortli  Carolina ;  Virginia  at  no  loss  to  choose  between 
New- York  and  South  Carolina.  Their  respective  and  cherished  affiliations 
would  determine  their  instantaneous  decision.  All  efforts  at  emancipation  in 
either  of  them,  however  remote  the  period  contemplated,  have  signally  fiuled. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  attempt  to  consummate  such  an  object  will  ever 
again  be  undertaken.  Of  Liberia  philanthropy,  tiie  civilized  world  has  al- 
ready had  enough,  while  free  negroes  we  everywhere  regard  an  objectionable 
population,  if  not  an  intolerably  worthless  one.  Legislation  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  adverse  to  them — aiming  in  one  way  or  another  at  their 
expulsion.  Manumission,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  positive  cruelty,  and 
a  cessation  of  it  is  inevitable.  Neither  States  nor  individuals  can  be  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  assume  so  grave  a  responsibility.  The  workings  of  the  colonisa- 
tion scheme*  are  anything  but  enooaroging  lor  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  pro- 
cedures. There  is  as  good  as  an  end  to  emancipation,  public  uid  private  ;  and 
enlightened  civilization  has  cause  to  rejoice  that  this  is  the  case.  It  has  been  a 
mistake  from  the  beginning  to  platte  the  African  in  a  condition — after  he  has 
been  well  cared  for — by  which  his  degeneration,  from  the  law  of  his  naturo, 
was  almost  a  necessity.  Better,  far  better,  bad  it  been  for  that  peculiar  race, 
and  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  if  the  first  of  them  yet  had  to  be  set 
free  ;  and  to  this  opinion  healthful  philanthropy  is  steadily,  and  indeed  rapidly 
advancing. 

In  every  view  of  the  case,  it  is  palpably  distinct  that  the  common  bond  of 
political  union  of  the  slaveholding  States  is  certain  to  strengthen  from  year  to 
year.  Is  it  not  then  of  paramount  importance,  that  those  States  should  co- 
operate harmoniously  and  efilciently  for  the  development  of  their  sereral  re- 
sources ?  That  which  they  require  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  an  unpimil- 
lelled  career  of  pecuniary  prosperity,  is  eonoert  of  action— reeolute  aotioo.  They 
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must  aTftil  themselves  of  the  nataral  advantages  which  they  enjoy  to  so  eminent 
a  defi^ree,  and  employ  all  the  improvements  which  science  is  discovering  to  as- 
sist m  rendering  those  advantages  profitable.  The  trade  relations  of  the  na- 
tions on  the  globe,  have  undergone,  are  still  undergoing,  a  surprising  change 
under  the  inlnence  of  steam,  .on  land  and  water.  The  laws  wnich  governed 
those  relations  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  are  now  utterly  obsolete. 
They  have  been  superseded  by  those  of  locality.  Expedition  has  become  a 
9ine  qwinonm  tramc, and  intermediate  locations  along  its  direct  line  of  travel 
are  indispensable  to  its  success.  It  has  to  benefit  by  every  agency  in  self- 
defence  that  can  accelerate  its  progress.  The  slaveholding  States  represent,  in 
this  respect,  the  most  fiivored  region  on  the  Ameripan  Continent.  The  destined 
highway  between  Europe,  and  all  the  terra  firma  drained  by  the  vast  Pacific, 
will,  if  they  choose,  pass  through  their  very  centre.  Three  years  ago  the  most 
prominent  and  far-seeing  men  in  England  ridiculed  the  notion,  as  they  termed 
it,  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  even,  under  any  circumstances,  the  travel 
and  trade  of  Western  Europe  between  Australia,  China,  Ac,  would  cross  that 
Ck>ntinent.  Their  forecast  of  the  future  seems  at  present  to  be  wiser,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following,  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Times : 

"  Some  time  since  the  public  were  informed  that  plans  had  been  submitted  to  the  Colonial 
Minister  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  HalifJsx  to  Fraser  River  connecting  the  Atlan- 
tic with  the  Paciflc  by  a  chain  of  communication  passing  entirely  through  Britinh  territory. 
The  conception  is  one.  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  grow  upon  the  mind  the  longer 
they  are  contemplated.  As  the  subject  is  intimately  allied  with  many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  progress  at  the  present  day,  I  venture  to  recapitulate  some  leadine  focts,  and  to 
draw  some  conclusions  familiar  to  manr,  but  unnoticed,  no  doubt,  by  others  of  your  readers. 
The  entire  length  of  the  proposed  line  is  3,200  miles.  As  compared  with  the  route  to  British 
Columbia,  via  Panama,  the  pnroposed  line  presents  the  following  advantages:  Liverpool  to 
Panama,  22  days ;  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  14  days ;  San  Francisco  to  Fraser  River,  three 
days ;  in  all,  S9  days.  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  10  days ;  Halifax  to  Fraser  River,  3  200  miles 
railway,  sar  seven  days ;  in  all,  17  days,  or  22  days  saved  via  Halifax.  The  position  of  Yan- 
cottvers  Island,  as  contrasted  with  Panama  in  relation  to  China  and  Australia,  is  also  very 
■iffniflcant :  Panama  to  Canton,  about  10,000  miles ;  Vancouver's  Island  to  Canton,  6,000 
miles ;  Panama  to  Sydney,  8,200  miles ;  Vancouver's  Island  to  Sydney,  7,200  miles.  This  prox- 
imity to  Australia  is  especially  worthv  of  note  at  a  time  when  the  transmission  of  the  mails 
across  the  Pacific  is  again  being  prominently  advocated.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  afore- 
|dven  distances  that,  by  transmitting  the  Australian  mails  from  England  to  the  Paciflc  across 
British  North  America  via  Vancouver's  Island,  instead  of  via  Panama,  a  saving  is  effected  of 
five  days  between  England  and  the  Pacific,  and  of  1,000  miles,  or  say  five  days  more,  in  the 
passage  across  that  ocean — ^ten  days  saved  in  all.  The  advantages  to  Great  Britain  which 
would  accrue  conseouent  upon  the  entire  service  being  performed  through  British  territorr, 
are  beyond  all  caionlation.  The  construction  of  the  railway  would  not  merely  open  up  to 
cultivation  a  large  territory  in  BritLsh  North  America  hitherto  almost  unexplored,  but  it 
would  open  up  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  that  territory  and  in  Canada  a  means  of  tran- 
sit to  all  the  markets  of  the  Pacific,  and  an  open  passage  to  the  China  seas  as  well  as  to  our 
Sast  Indian  possessions." 

Kow  the  distance  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, at  or  near  Guymas,  via  Lynchburg,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Austin, 
and  El  Paso,  cannot  much  exceed  two  thousand  miles,  and  may  be 
travelled  by  the  locomotive  in  five  days  with  more  certainty  and  ease  than 
that  (8,200  miles)  between  HalitiEiz  and  Fraser  River,  in  seven  days 
Moreover,  the  former  route  will  be  free  from  interrupting  snows  througn- 
out  the  year,  while  the  latter  will  be  impracticable,  to  some  extent  at  least,  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  From  Milford  Haven  to  the  Chesapeake  the  run  may 
probably  be  made  in  less  time  than  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  certainly  in  two 
or  three  days  less  if  the  principle  in  navigation,  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  Great 
Eastern,  results  successfully.  If  ever  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  North  of  Pana- 
ma, are  reached  by  mail  or  travel  from  Liverpool,  Halifax,  Lake  Superior  and 
Fraser  River  in  seventeen  days,  they  will  just  as  certainly  be  reached  via  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  I^noxvifle,  Little  Rock  and  Guymas,  in  twelve 
days.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  before  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  that  the  mail  will 
be  conveyed  from  the  Chesapeake,  via  New-Orleans  and  Tehuantepec,  to  the 
Pacific,  in  eight  days.  Stage  communication  across  the  Isthmus  is  about  to  be 
commenced,  and  if  the  route  possesses  the  advantages  claimed  by  those  who 
■eem  to  know  most  about  it,  an  immense  thorongh&re,  from  Ocean  to  Ocean, 
will  be  immediately  opened — bringing  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  three 
or  four  days  nearer  to  the  Chesapeake  than  they  are  at  present  This  will  be 
a  great  point  gained  for  the  Slaveholding  States.    But  tney  should  neve^  rest 
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■atisfied  until  there  is  a  direct  railroad  connection  between  the  Cheii^>eake  and  . 
the  Gulf  of  California.    There  Ib  no  formidable  barrier  whatcTer  to  its  comple- 
tion.     The  work  may  be  perfected  withia  a  third  of  the  time  that  would  btt 
required  to  build  the  proposed  BriUsh  line. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  have  to  obtain  right  of  way  from  Mexico,  from  tha 
Texas  line  to  Guymas.  This  she  would  likely  be  disposed  to  convey  to  us  for  a 
suitable  consideration.  Guymas  is  represented  to  be  a  fine  harbor,  and  directly 
on  the  line  to  Australia  from  the  Chesapeake,  and  but  little  off  to  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Favored  as  the  slaveholding  States  are,  in  their  location  €m  the  earth*s  sur- 
face, with  respect  to  traffic,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  also  to 
furnish  the  terminal  point  for  the  most  successful  submarine  telegraph  for  con- 
necting the  two  hemispheres.  A  route  from  Lisbon,  embracing  Fayal  and 
Bermuda,  to  Cape  Uenry,  may  be  established  much  more  readily,  than  waa 
that  from  Yalentia  Bay  to  Trinity  Bay.  The  longest  cable  required  for  the 
connection,  would  be  hjss  than  1500  ndles — the  distance  from  FaTaf  to  Bermuda. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  there  is  already  telegraphic  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  Lisbon.  From  Cape  Henry,  to  New-Orleaiw 
and  Memphis,  such  intercourse  also  exists,  except  over  the  few  miles  between 
the  Cape  and  Norfolk.  Its  extension  to  the  Pacific  cannot  be  too  much  hast- 
ened, for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  With  a  perfected  direct  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  £urope,  and  the  necessary  connecting  lines  which  would  direrge 
from  it,  the  slaveholdinff  States  would  be  stimulated  to  take  that  stand,  com- 
mercially, which  nature  s  God  seems  to  have  so  kindly  provided  for.  There  are 
wealth  and  glory  in  store  for  each,  if  they  will  cordially  unite  for  its  speedy  re- 
alization. Let  them  go  diligently  to  work — ^not  a  day  is  to  be  lost — ^to  advance 
their  common  commercial  and  financial  interests.  Let  each  citizen  subscribe 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  for  the  creation  of  a  capital 
stock  enough  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in  navigation,  Ac,,  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States,  and  let  them  afterward  decide,  with  the  information  obtained  before 
them,  through  directors  of  their  choice,  the  size  of  the  vessels  to  be  employed, 
and  the  ports  to  which  they  shall  run.  Let  all  local  jealousies,  or  prefereneea, 
be  discarded,  as  unworthy  of  citizens  who  are  aiming  at  noble  ends. 

Let  the  broad  sentiments  which  animated  Washington  (as  contained  in  the 
following  paragraphs  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  on  the 
10th  of  Oct^  17B4)  prevail,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  had  then  to  contend 
with  will  be  utterly  overcome.  Let  his  posthumous  adherents  in  the  great 
work  of  Southern  commercial  and  internal  improvement  manifest,  by  enlarged 
views,  that  they  are  more  worthy  of  his  efforts  than  were  noany  of  his  cotempo- 
raries : 

"  I  tball  take  the  liberty  now,  my  dear  sir,  to  saffgest  a  matter  trhich  would  (if  I  am  aot 
too  short-sighted  a  politician) ,  mark  your  administration  a«  an  important  era  in  the  annali 


of  this  country,  if  it  should  be  recommended  by  you,  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 

"  It  has  Ions  been  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  shortest,  easiest,  and  leaitt  expensire  com- 
mnaication  with  the  inraluable  and  e&tenaive  country  back  of  as.  would  be  br  one  or  both 
of  the  rivers  of  this  State,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Appalachian  mountains." 

•  •••#•••••• 

*'  Taking  Detroit,  then  (which  is  putting  ourselves  in  as  unfarorable  a  point  of  view,  as  w« 
can  well  be  placed  in,  because  it  is  upon  the  line  of  the  British  territory),  as  a  pointbgr 
which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  all  that  part  of  the  trade  must  come,  it  appears  n-om  the 
statement  inclosed,  that  the  tide-waters  of  the  State  are  nearer  to  it,  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty -eight  miles,  than  those  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  or  those  of  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  bj 
176  miles." 

•  •••••••••« 

"  Thus  much  with  respect  to  rival  States.  Let  me  now  take  a  short  view  of  our  own ;  and, 
being  aware  of  the  objections  which  are  in  the  way,  I  will,  in  order  to  contrast  them,  enumer- 
ate them  with  the  advantages. 

**The  first  and  principal  one  is  the  unforltmaU  jealovtf  "which,  over  has,  and  It  is  to  be 
feared,  ever  will  prevail,  lest  one  part  of  the  State  diould  obtain  an  advantage  over  the  other 
parts,  as  If  the  benefits  of  the  trade  were  not  diffusive  and  beneficial  to  all.  Then  follows  a 
train  of  difficulties,  namely,  that  our  people  are  already  heaxily  taxed ;  that  we  have  no 
money ;  that  the  advantages  of  the  trade  are  remote ;  that  the  most  diroet  route  for  it  if 
through  other  States,  over  which  we  have  no  control ;  that  the  routes  orer  which  we  hav* 
no  control  are  as  distant  as  either  of  those  which  lead  to  Philadelphia,  Albany,  or  Montreal ; 
that  a  sufficient  spirit  of  commerce  does  not  pervade  the  citisens  of  this  commonwealth ;  and 
that  j9  are,  In  flwt,  doing  for  others  what  they  ought  to  do  themselves.^"       •       ♦       • 
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EDITOBIAL  MISCELLANY. 


History  of  Frederick  the  Second,  called 
Frederick  the  Great ;  by  Thomas  Car- 
lylc,  in  foar  vols.  1858. 
The  Mfiesrs.  Harper  forwarded  ns 
Yola.  1  and  2  of  this  unique  work.  The 
subject,  and  the  man,  and  the  times,  are 
all  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Carlyle, 
though  almost  a  new  field  for  it  to  lux- 
uriate in.  The  work  contains  a  portrait 
of  Frederick,  and  many  valuable  maps. 
Let  us  take  an  extract  at  random,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style.  Page  148:  "His- 
tory must  admit  tliat  he  attains  the 
maximum  in  several  things.  Maxim- 
um of  physical  strength:;  Can  break 
horse-shoes,  nay  half-crowns  with  fin- 
ger and  thumb.  Maximum  of  sump- 
tuosity:  really  a  polite  creature.  Max- 
imum of  bastards  :  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  of  them;  probably  no  mortal 
over  exceeded  that  quantity^  Lastly, 
he  has  baked  the  biggest  bannock  on 
record  ;  cake  with  5,U00  eggs  in  it  and 
a  ton  of  butter.  Poor  devil,  he  was 
full  of  Kood-hun[H>r  too." 

Self  Made  Men.  By  Charles  C.  B. 
Seymour.  Now- York ;  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1858.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely issued,  and  contains  more  than 
sixty  biograDhies,  among  the  number 
Jackson,  Webster,  Maury,  Burns,  Fox, 
Neibnhr,  Boone,  Paul  Jones,  Dickens, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Evans,  Arkwright, 
Cobbett. 

The  History  of  Prostiiulion—its  Extent, 
Causes    and    Effects    tkroughout  the 
World;  being  an  official  report  to  the 
Board  of  Alms-House  Governors  of 
the  City  of  New- York  ;  By  William 
W.  Sanger,  M.  D.     1858. 
The  Harpers  send  us  this  large,  and, 
without  doubt,  very  valuable  book  to 
the  moralist,  the  philanthropist,  and 
legrlslator.     It  is  the  first  work  of  the 
kind,  we  believe,  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country.     The  picture  presented  is 
indeed  a  fearful  and  terrible  one.     It 
exhibits  an  appalling  amount  of  depra- 
vity and  consequent  wretchedness,  with 


no  redeeming  features,  presenting  th« 
most  mourmul  suUects  for  reflection^ 
and  appealing  loudly  everywhere  fof 
remedial  measnrea. 

The  author,  who  is  a  young  citixen 
of  Philadelphia,  sends  us  a  copy  of  a 
romance  entitled  The  JetDeler''s  DavglUer. 
It  is  by  W.  B.  Reichner,  £sq.  Th« 
story,  without  seeking  to  array  tha 
poor  against  the  rich,  elevates  the  chai^ 
aoter  of  industry  in  all  useful  pursuits, 
by  illustrating  practically  that  the  sura 
and  only  honorable  road  to  competence 
and  fame  is,  not  by  quarreling  with  your 
neighbor  because  he  is  wealUiy ,  but,  by 
emulating  his  example,  teork  out,  by 
persevering  energy  and  applioatioQ, 
your  own  destiny  aa  the  orcnlteat  of 
your  own  fortune. 

The  artiele  in  our  October  number, 
by  W.  J.  Grayson,  of  Miss.,  on  the 
Natural  Equaliiy  of  Man,  contained,  n^ 
regret  to  say,  some  typographieal  er- 
rors. In  our  next  number,  a  second 
contribution  from  that  gentleman  will 
appear. 

The  reprints  of  Fcreien  Reviews,  hy 
Leonard  Scott  A  Co.,  New- York,  are 
regularly  received  by  us,  and  coasti* 
tute  a  kind  of  elevated  literature  whiob 
should  be  procured  by  every  family. 
The  price  of  either  Review  is  $8  per 
annum;  for  Blackwood  and  the  ionv 
Reviews,  $1Q  per  annum. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  which 
will  long  be  remembered  at  the  South 
for  the  fearful  pestslenee  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  so  many  Quarters.  In  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New-Or- 
leans, the  extent  of  the  mortality  seems 
only  to  have  been  limited  by  the  mm- 
ber  of  subjects,  while  in  many  porta 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas,  the  havoe 
has  been  truly  frightluL  One  favora- 
ble feature  the  present  season,  however, 
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has  been,  that  the  disease  has  tniyelled 
scarcely  any  into  the  interior,  as  it  did 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  followiag  figures  show  the  ex- 
tent of  mortality  by  yellow  fever  up  to 
the  first  of  November,  at  New-Orleans, 
as  published  in  the  Delta  : 
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Weeklj. 
October  4 

Dailj 
«0 
60 

68    ' 
68 
64 
66 
8 
66 
47 
46 
62 
48 
80 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

Weekly 
.  308 

.  Daily. 
...  30 

5 

...61 

6 

...  34 

7  

...16 

8 

...  41 

9 

10  ..  861  .. 

...  42 
...  45 

11 

.  266 

.,  26 

12 

...  49 

13 

...31 

14 

...  21 

15 

..     25 

16 

Total 
Total  to  October  4 

a                  II    29 

...19 

"l^ 
3,379 

4,468 

The  Picayune  pays  a  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  the  noble  charities  which  pre- 
vail in  New-Orleans  during  these  severe 
visitations  of  Providence.    It  says  : 

It  is  sarpriflinff  bow  actire,  disinterested 
charity — not  that  ending  in  nnctuous  profes- 
sions anJ  mere  eloquent  words,  but  in  deeds 
of  love  wrought  out  toilsomely,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  time,  money,  rest— at  the  risk  of 
nealth  and  even  life— suddenly,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  example  of  our  young  men, 
Servades  the  whole  community,  as  soon  as 
isease  makes  its  appearance.  The  merchant, 
who  at  a  distant  watering-place  or  Csshionable 
resort,  hears  the  signal  of  their  organisation 
to  wrestle  with  the  epidemic,  opens  liberally 
his  porae,  and  makes  them  his  almoners  to 
Ood's  poor  in  their  distress;  the  politician, 
for  the  moment  forgetting  his  plans  of  ambi- 
tion, gives  a  few  noble  heart-throbs  as  he  re- 
sponds to  the  call  for  aid ;  and  the  iielfl^ 
ehurl,  who  usually  chuckles  over  his  gains, 
cannot  withstand  the  sympathy  that  pervades 
all  classes,  and  a  ray  of  light  finds  a  way,  as 
It  were,  through  a  crevice,  into  his  callous 
heart,  warminr  it  into  life,  and  softening  it 
Into  the  similitude  of  flesh.    ' 


fJ'We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  copy 
of  a  speech,  delivered  by  Thomas  Wal- 
ton, at  a  Barbacue,  ^ven  near  Warren- 
ton,  Miss.,  which  discusses  with  much 
ability  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  a.ud 
the  n^hts  of  the  States  under  the  con- 
stitution in  reeard  to  it  Hereafter  we 
may  be  enabled  to  extract  from  this 
speech,  but  at  present  can  only  say,  that 
it  offers  an  elaborate  argument  on  the 


interesting  topics  embraced.     Mr.  Wal- 
ton says : 

"  I  beliere  that  the  people  of  Misriasipiil 
could  easily  be  brought  to  realise,  that  their 
only  constitutional  hope  of  eigoying  their 
natural  and  just  right  to  draw  more  negroes 
from  Africa,  springs  from  thc-r  power  and 
right  to  nullify  the  unconstitutional  laws  of 
Congress.  They  could  easily  be  made  to  per^ 
ceive  that  through  nullification  alone  has  the 
South  any  hope  of  preserving  sla^  ery  every- 
where that  it  now  exists,  and  of  adding  to  tha 
number  of  slave  States  in  this  Union.  Mis8i»- 
sippi  has  her  destinies  in  her  own  hands.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  the  Northern  people, 
but  it  depends  on  us,  whether  we  will  restore 
the  Southern  people  to  a  position  of  equality 
in  this  confederacy.    The  only  thine  it  re- 


quires is,  that  we  tell  our  people  to  buy  i 
rherever  they  can  get  them,  and  tl 
we  protect  them  against  the  arm  of  the  Federal 


groes  wherever  they  can  get  them,  and' that 
we  protect  them  against  the  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  aninst  its  attempts  upon 
(hem  here  at  home." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  even  now  under  discussion  in  tha 
legislatures  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia, 
and  will  be  one  of  prominent  interest 
hereafter,  without  doubt,  in  many  other 
of  the  Southern  Legislatures. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Review, 
we  referred  to  a  painting  which  was  in 
progress  at  Philadelphia,  representing 
the  Scene  in  Court  at  New-Orleans, 
when  Judge  Hall  was  pronouncing-  sen- 
tence  upon  Gen.  Jackson  for  a  disregard 
of  the  civil  power,  during  the  exciting 
times  which  attended  his  militarv  ope- 
rations in  that  quarter,  in  18l4>15. 
This  notice  has  indaoed  the  proprietor, 
J.  J.Hedenburg,  1919  Vine-8treet,Phila- 
delphia,  to  address  us  a  letter,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers.  The  artist  is  stall 
without  a  portrait  of  Judge  Hall,  though 
very  anxious  to  obtain  it. 

"I  regret  very  much  I  did  not  have  ih» 
pleasure  of  seeing  yourself  and  Hon.  Charles 
Gayarre,  when  you  were  last  in  our  city.  It 
would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  Jackson  Picture  In  its 
then  condition,  but  far  greater,  could  you  see 
it  at  this  moment.  I  yesterday  was  at  Mr. 
Schoussele's  studio,  and  what  I  then  had  {re- 
sented to  my  view,  was  more  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly describe.  Oh !  how  I  do  wish  you  could 
see  It ;  it  is  even  now  almost  a  thing  of  life. 
Mr.  S.  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  scene  he  Is  to  represent ;  all  the 
details  are  beautifully  and  strikingly  made 
out.  In  the  general  arrangement,  disposition 
of  the  many  portraits,  the  grouping,  he  has 
been  happy,  very  happy — no  condensed, 
crowded  mass,  but  open,  well  balanced,  dis- 
tinct, easy,  forcible,  and  pleasant  to  look  at,  is 
the  entire  work.  There  is  sufficient  action  re- 
presented, not  enough,  however,  to  detract 
from  the  dignity,  which  should  oharactwiia 
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«nch  men  as  are  therein  represented.  Tbe 
aitift  needs  information  with  regard  to  the 
style  of  costume  worn  at  the  period,  when  the 
scene  he  in  endeavoring  to  ilmstrate,  was  en- 
acted. Can  jonafford  him  any  assistance?  if  so, 
S lease  do  it,  and  place  both  lilm  and  myself  nn- 
er  lasting  obligation.  I  am  ro  immersed  in  bu- 
siness at  this  time  as  to  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  answer  the  numerous  letters  I  am 
receiving,  asking  how  the  work  is  progressing. 
If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  notice  the  paint- 
ing in  your  widely  circulating  Review,  and  say 
/to  the  friends  that  all  is  going  on  admirably, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  in  about  six 
months,  you  would  do  me  a  very  great  fkvor. 
I  wish  I  was  an  artist,  that  I  might  give  you, 
in  such  terms  as  you  would  fully  comprehend, 
the  glories  and  beauties  of  the  work,  even  in 
its  present  state.  Scheussele's  soul  is  in  the 
work.  He  says  no  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
ever  presented  to  his  mind  a  subject,  so  glori- 
ous, so  full  of  nobility  of  character,  and  one 
which  should  command  the  best  efforts  of  an 
artist,  as  the  one  now  being  illustrated.  Hav- 
ing publinhcd  many  large  and  valuable  en- 
gravings, and  for  the  past  twelve  years  having 
been  constanti  v  engaged  in  works  of  art,  1 
may  claim  to  know  some  little  of  the  effect 
necessary  to  be  produced  in  an  historical  pic- 
ture ;  and  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  my 
friends  is,  the  Jackson  picture  will  command 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  If  yon 
should  visit  Philadelphia  before  the  painting 
is  sent  to  London  to  be  engraved  from,  please 
call  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Scheussele,  Stb-st., 
two  doors  below  Vine,  west  side.  He  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you  or  any  of  your  friends 
who  may  visit  our  city. 

An  acconnt  of  the  Educational  Con- 
venlion  at  Kingston,  Alabama,  has  been 
furnished  ns.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  addresses  were  delivered  on 
the  organization  of  schools  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Crossland,  and  Peurifoy.  Of 
the  last  named,  the  Southern  Statesman 
says: 

"  We  feel  that  we  do  no  more  than  simple 
Justice  to  the  speaker,  and  his  effort  on  that 
occasion,  when  we  characterize  it  as  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  addresses  to 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  listen, 
abounding  in  all  the  grandest  imagery,  and  in 
illustrations  the  happiest  and  the  most  stri- 
king." 


Out  worthy  friends  of  the  Charleston 
Courier  are  always  so  kind  and  indul- 
gent in  tlieir  references  to  the  Rkyiew, 
that  we  felt  a  little  mortified  recently 
to  find  a  word  of  complaint  from  that 
quarter.  It  was,  of  course,  entirely  an 
oversight  that  the  commercial  statistics 
of  Charleston  for  the  last  year  were  not 
credited.  They  came  from  the  excel- 
lent financial  columns  of  that  paper. 
It  is  our  wish  always,  in  such  matters, 
to  do  what  is  right ;  but  in  oases,  like 
that   of  Dr.  Baohman'ff  paper,    when 


we  copy  from  a  reprint  or  compilation, 
the  Charleston  Book  for  example,  our 
rule  is  to  carry  the  credit  back  to  the 
author  himself,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  just  one.  The  object  being  to  make 
the  Retixw  a  repository  of  the  most 
valuable  information,  applicable  to  the 
political  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
day,  we  take  our  articles  from  every 
quarter,  and  greatly  prefer  an  able  ex- 
tract sometimes  to  a  lame  and  impotent 
contribution. 

The  report  of  the  Cotton  Crop  of 
1857-8,  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  Review,  is  inaccu- 
rate in  a  few  particulars,  which  can 
readily  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the 
other  statistics  published  by  us  in  the 
last  few  months.  The  corrections  will 
be  ^ven  in  our  January  number  as 
furnished  by  the  New- York  Prices  Cur- 
rent,  which,  at  this  moment,  is  not  in 
our  possession. 

WANTED. 
The  following  numbers  of  the  Bbvixw  toiU 
be  taken  m  txckangefor  others^  or  purchased 
at  the  offiet  in  Pleu>- Orleans: 
1846 — January,  February,  March,  April,  July, 

September,  and  October. 
1847— January,  March,  May,  and  Jane. 
1849— August. 
1850— September. 
1851 — February,  and  June. 
1855 — November. 
1856 — January,  and  August. 
1857— May,  October,  and  December. 
1858— January,  March,  and  August. 

These  numbers  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  makinff  up  sets,  and  any  fnend 
would  do  us  uie  greatest  service  by 
supplying  one  or  more  of  them.  Those 
who  have  not  preserved  the  work  reg- 
ularly would  do  well  to  exchange  theso 
numbers  fop  future  ones.  Will  our 
friends  and  agents  endeavor  to  aid  us 
in  the  matter  t 


{C^  A  few  complete  sets  of  the  Bsvibw,  in 
25  volumes,  price  $75,  handsomely  bound, 
may  still  be  had  at  this  office ;  also  a  few  sets 
of  the  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and 
West,  three  volumes,  price  $5. 


TO  ADYERTIBERS. 
Can  we  induce  some  Southern  merchants, 
planters,  colleges,  schools,  manufactureri, 
lawyers,  etc.,  to  advertise  In  the  pages  of  tha 
Rsvixw  T  Our  terms  are  moderate,  and  our 
advertising  space  limited.  We  greatly  prefer 
Southern  advertisements,  and  if  they  are  offer- 
ed, would  fill  our  paffes  entirely  with  them, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
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Caw  axitf  f  orngti  Qaohsdltvs, 

lid  Wrm9hiHpi0n-&ir€Uf  JlotlaM. 

m  mm  li"  • 

BhSCBJOFTS  HISTOET. 

▲  Bistorj  of  th«  United  States,  from  the  Dieeorery  of  the  American  Continent.  Bj  Hon. 
Oioaoi  BAMOBorT.    With  Portrait,  Maps,  &c.    7  rola.  8to.,  cloth,  $14. 

Tol.  Til.  is  also  publi^ed  as  Vol.  L  of  the  AmBerican  Rerolatioo,  with  title-pa^  and  hindisf 
ta  oovreapond. 

**  The  distinffnisbed  merfti  ef  the  work  hare  beea  fraiefally  aeknowledfed  by  his  covnbr* 
men.  ....  The  brilliant  diaqnisitiont  and  epieodet  which  enrich  theaevolamet  with  a  weal fli 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  eatheriHiga  of  an  amacin^  extent  of  seholastie  rewareh  and  litenrj  cnU 
tore,  serre  to  remind  a  reader  that  the  slightest  details  of  the  narratiTe  have  reUtioBS  to 
Mme  of  the  loftiest  themes  of  human  thooght  and  interest." — Ckrittian  Rjrmmimtr, 

BRhKEBPiAKBS  OOMPLBTB  WORKS. 

fSkib  Worlts  of  William  Shakespeare.  New  and  elecant  edttioo.  The  Plays,  edited  firom  the 
▲nthentie  Volio.  with  Tarfcras  Readlniirs  fh>m  tM  the  editions  and  all  tlie  Commentat>f>r«. 
Notes,  Introdactor  J  Remarlu,  a»  Hintorlcal  Sketch  of  the  Text,  an  Account  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Drama,  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Xssar  upon  hU  Oeniu. 
Bj  RiOHAao  GmAtfT  Whitb.  To  be  comprised  in  12  rols.  post  8to.  Tola.  2,  3,  4,  6,  now 
readj ;  cloth ;  per  rol.,  $1  60. 

EHCTCLOPADIA  BBITA9HICA: 

Or,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Science,  and  General  Literatore.    Eighth  edition ;  rsrrlaed,  enlarfcd, 

and  brought  down  to  the  present  time.    Bdited  br  Thomas  Stbwart  Traill,  U.  D.,  F.  B. 

8.  £.,  Profemor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  uniTersity  of  Bdinbunrh.    With  upward 

of  fire  hundred  Bngrarings  on  steel,  and  many  thousands  on  wood.    To  be  eompriMd  in 

22  rolnmes,  4to.     vols.  1  to  10  now  ready.    Cloth ;  $5  50  per  roiame. 

This  edition  has  undergone  carefU  rerision  and  extensire  alterations,  so  as  to  aceonuno* 

date  it  to  the  improred  taste  and  adranced  intelliasnce  of  the  times.    The  editor  has  securfd 

the  co-operation  of  the  most  eminent  livinr  authors,  who  hare  contributed  treatises  in  the 

vmriouA  departments  of  Science,  Literature^  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Statistlea.  and 

General  Knowledge,  to  supersede  those  now  rendered  obsolete  by 'the  progresa  of  discorecy, 

Improvements  in  the  art»,  or  the  general  advancement  of  society. 

One  thousand  copies  of  this  great  work  are  ah-eady  ordered  to  supply  the  subecribers  in  this 
«Ountry,  and  the  number  is  continually  increasing.  It  is  beliered  that  no  publication  of  tiia 
kind,  so  extensive,  has  hitherto  commanded  so  large  a  sale,  or  been  so  deserving  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  reading  community. 

KlITISH  POETS. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth ;  embracing  tha 
whole  Works  of  the  most  Distinguished  Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poets; 
accompanied  with  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Notices. 
•  This  series  of  the  British  Poets  has  secured  the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  press  and 
the  public,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  snccem  of  the  undertaking  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. It  is  unirersally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  edition  ever  issued,  both  in  point  of 
editorship  and  mechanical  execution,  placing  it  out  of  the  reach  of  competition.  Each  nopa- 
rste  work  is  sold  br  itself;  and  the  price  of  each  rolume,  lOmo.,  bound  in  the  Aldine  style, 
or  in  black  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  is  75  cents. 

One  hundred  rolnmes  are  now  ready,  comprising  the  following  t"* 

Akenside,  1  rol.^Ballads,  8  rols.— Beattio,  1  rol.— Butler  2  rola.— Oampbell,  1  rol.— Chal> 
terton,  2  vols. — Churchill,  3  rols. — Coleridge,  3  vols.— Collins,  1  vol.— Cowper,  8  vols. — ^Donne, 
1  vol.— Dryden,  5  vols. — Falconer,  1  vol. — Gay,  2  vols. — Goldsmith.  1  vol.— -Gray,  1  vol. — Her- 
bert, 1  rol.— Herrick,  2  vols.— Hood,  4  vols.— Keats,  1  vol.- Marrell,  1  rol.— Milton,  3  vols. — 
Ifoore,  6  vols. — Pamell  k  Tickell,  1  vol.— Pope,  3  vols.— Prior,  2  rols.— Scott,  9  rols.— Shak* 
Ipeare,  1  rol.— Shelley,  3  rols.— Skelton,^  ro1s.--Spencer.  5  vols.— Surrey,  1  vol.— Swift,  8  rob. 
—Thomson.  2  vola.— Vaughau,  1  rol.— Watts,  1  rol.— White,  1  rol.— Wordsworth,  7  roli.— 
Wjatt,  1  raL— Young,  2  vols. 


TEE  BBITISH  ES8ATI8T8; 
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With  Prefftces,  Historical  and  Biographical.  By  A.  Chalmbbs,  F.  S.  A.  In  88  rols.,  tfimo. ; 
$28  50.  Tatlcr,  Spectator,  Gaardian,  Bamblar,  Adranturer,  World,  CdnnoiMeur,  Idlar, 
Mirror,  Lounger,  Obeerrer,  Looker-on. 


0.  0.  WOODMAN,  WHOLESALE  DRUGGIST, 

COBITEB  07  COKKOir  ASD  lUHAZtXE  BTBSEIS^  HSW^BLEAirS, 

UPOKTXB  IXD  OIALIS  IS 

€\okt  gnigs,  Mtt\t)s  Pebirints,  |ttrt  C^jminils,  m)i  (^smM  Mi. 

liraDgements  have  been  made  to  leeetTe,  direct  from  Saratoga,  a  regular  supply  of 
CONaRESS     WATER. 


PAIIfTS,  OILS,  Alfl>  WINDOW  GLASS. 


20,000  poonds  Pore  White  Lead. 
10,000  pounds  Np.  1  White  Zinc  Paint,  Am. 
5,000  pcmnds  French  Snow  White  Zino. 
20  casks  French  Teilow  Ochre. 
6  harrels  Copal  Varnish. 
6  harrfis  White  Damar  Yamiah. 
3  harrels  Japan  Yamisb. 
2  harrels  Coach  Yamish. 


600  gallons  Spirits  Turpentine. 
1,500  gallons  English  Linseed  Oil. 
50  casks  English  Yenetlan  Bed. 
60  harrels  Lamp  Black. 
1,000  boxes  French  Window  Glass,  assorted 
shses,  8  by  10  to  24  by  30. 
1 00  Kegs  Yellow  Ochre,  in  oil. 
100  Kegs  Yenetlan  Eed,  in  oil 
Together  wiih  all  the  various  colors,  dry  and  in  oil.    All  of  which  will  be  sold  at  the  tery 

XaO^^jrJS&T    S^.A.Zt^S'T   Xi.A.'rSS. 
Those  who  are  building  Fine  Houses  are  recommended  to  examine  the  first  quality  of  French 
Glass,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  American  Crown  Glass,  and  at  half  the  price.    I  import  this 
article  direct  from  one  of  the  JLargest  Manufactories  in  Europe. 


C3-Z1JBLA.V    OOT7C3-EC    ZUDBOCZTDir  1 

OHERRY    EXPECTORANT. 


The  following  original  letter  was  handed  to  us  for  publication.  A  remedy  wQch  can  elicit 
sach  encomiums,  must  be  a  good  one: 

GiLVESTON.  TixlS,  April  26, 1856. 
Dr.  0.  0.  WooDMAX,  Ntw-Orleatis : 

My  Dear  Sir:  Iq  justice  to  you  and  a  duty  I  owe  to  a  Buffering,  and,  1  may  iay,  a  world  at  coughing 
people,  I  state  what  your  inraluablo  Gougli  Remedj— your  Cherry  Expectorant — has  done  for  me^,  when 
all  other  remedies  have  failed  to  gire  any  rt'lief.  In  the  fall  of  1S17,  iivinff  in  St.  Louis,  where  I  have  re- 
lided  moKt  of  the  time  for  the  laflt  sixteen  yearis  I  took  a  severe  cold  which  settled  on  my  lungs,  and  was 
oonGned  to  my  bed,  and  dosed  and  blistered  bv  doctors  for  several  weelcs,  but  finally  got  on  my  Wgn  again, 
but  not  cured  of  my  hard  coughing,  and  rattling  and  tickling  in  my  tkroAt,  which  continued  incessantly 
for  more  than  six  months,  always  the  worst  In  the  winter.  My  friends  iufiisted  I  had  coughed  enough  to 
kill  a  dozen  common  men,  and  that  I  must  be  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
must  cough  my  life  away.  I  left  St.  Louis  in  December  last  to  travel  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  South. 
When  I  called  at  year  store  In  Yicksburg,  yon  will  recollect,  I  was  coughing  so  bard  I  could  not  talk  to 
make  ray  bu.'iiness  known.  You  said  that  you  would  cure  my  cough.  As  you  gave  me  a  bottle  of  your 
Cherry  Expectorant,  I  thought  I  would  not  fdight  you  and  your  medicine  so  much  as  not  to  try  it;  and 
in  thankfulneM  *hhU  I  ever  remember  the  day  I  did  so.  In  but  a  few  days  it  began  to  allay  and  diminish 
my  cough  and  all  tickling  in  my  throat;  and  before  I  bad  used  more  than  thr#e  fourths  of  the  contents 
of  that  bottle,  I- was  entirely  cured,  and  tor  weeKs  I  did  not  even  raise  a  cough,  though  exposed  day  and 
night,  in  all  weathers,  in  travelling.  However,  in  March,  while  traTolling  in  North  Carolina,  I  took  a 
severe  cold,  and  my  coughing  commenced  again,  and  also  the  tickling  in  my  throat,  at  intervaln;  and  be- 
fore mj  arrival  in  New-Orleans,  on  the  I2th  Inst.,  on  some  nighti  ray  coughing  would  commence  and 
continue  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  soon  procured  another  bottle  from  you,  and  in  less  than  two  days  I  was 
entirely  relieved  again.  I  am  now  determined  to  always  keep  a  bottle  on  hand,  and  in  the  commencing 
of  a  cough,  a  very  few  small  doses  will  relieve  it  entirely.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  It  Is  the  best  Cough 
Remedy  now  known  to  the  world ;  and  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  coughing  and  afllicted  part  of  the 
human  family,  t«  put  ho  valuable  a  remedy  within  the  reach  of  all.  Its  praise  will  soon  be  upon  the 
tongues  of  ten^  of  thonmnds  of  joyfol  and  coughless  happy  souls.  So  great  a  remedy  ai  your  Expector- 
ant should  be  brought  before  the  public. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

R.  J.  WOODWARD,  of  St.  LouiSy  Missouri. 

0.  J.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Wliol«8al«  IgentSy  8t.  Lonb,  and  for  sale  by  all  Drog^flts 
hi  the  SMth  aMi  Wctteni  States. 

O.    O.    *V700DMAN, 

CORNER  OF  COMMON  AND  MAGAZINE  STREETS,  SOLE  PROPRIETOR 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  DE  BOWS  REVIEW. 


O,    S.,    VOL.    XXV.-NEW    SERIES,    VOL.    I. 

ADAPTED   PRIMARILY   TO   THK   SOUTHBRN  AND  WB8TSRN   8TATE8  OF  THB   UNION,  INCLtTDING  • 
STATISTICS  OP^  FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY   AND   SNTBRPRI8B. 

PITBUBHEO   MOXTHliT    IX    NEW-ORLEAITS  AJTO   WAAHINaTON    €ITT. 

Terms,  $5  Per  Ajmmn,  in  Adyance.    Postage  Two  Centi  a  Vomber,  if  Prepaid  dnarterly.  ; 
BMTOB'S  ADDBBSS,  fton  December  until  JTuae,  NBW-ORXiBAlfS. 


I  NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS    AND     POSTMASTERS. 

{       To  SuBSOiiiBRits.— If  oar  sub^riberd  will  folluw  a  fofr  pUin  tnle^j  accounts  between  tu  will  b«  &r  \ 

bettor  kept  than  formerlr.  '  \ 

1.  Note  the  Receipts  oti  the  cover,  and  If  your  name  doe?  not  appear  in  two  menth^  after  pajment, 
inform  the  otVice  at  New-Orleans  of  the  fact,  and  how  the  payment  was  made.     Notify  the  office  when  a  5 
number  has  liiiled  to  come  to  hand.  \ 

2.  Remit  without  waiting  for  agents.  Register  your  letters.  When  you  pay  an  agent,  be  m re  that  • 
Ills  credentials  are  right.  Whenever  practicable,  remit  by  check  on  aiiy  bank,  or  apon  merchants  or  > 
cities  or  towns.     From  December  until  June,  if  convenient,  remit  to  New>Orlean(u  > 

\i.     If  you  write  to  tiiis  oflice.  give  the  name  of  the  oflSce  to  which  yonr  Review  ia  lent;  and  if  yon  • 

di-5continue,  give  the  notice  of  three  month*  which  is  required  and  pay  up  all  arrtarages,    Sbonld  nnin-  J 

bers  afterward  come  to  hand.  J5ce  that  tliey  are  returned  by  the  next  maila.  J 

To  ro3TKASTBRS.— The  momout  a  Review  is  refused  at  your  office,  give  notice  as  the  law  reqnires,  or  \ 

return  the  numiK»r  with  explanations.     This  Ih  earnestly  requested  from  all.  } 

B^;?*  Our  travelling  agents  are:  James  Deering,  E.  W.  Wiley,  0.  W.  James  with  those  acting  under  him.  j 

Xy^  Professor  Stueckrath  will  make  a  general  Southern  tour,  and  U  warmly  recommended  to  all  of  oar  i 

subscribers.    T.  Wash.  Smitii,  and  W.  B.  Crooks,  agents.  J 

2^  Complete  Sets  of  tfu  Review,  or  Numbers  and  Volumes  for  the  several  years,  may  be  had  at  the  OJke,  ] 


A 


PAYMENTS  3IN0B  IsT  NOVEMBBIL  j 

J /a^'ama.— January,  18.')9— Duncan  McOall.  $10:  N.  Rowell,  J.  J.  Dlllard,  $10;  O.  C.  Whatler.lW  ;  < 
Dr.  J.  W.  Watkins  $25;  Dr.  J.  M.  Shelton.  $10.  January,  1860— D.  H.  Smith.  September,  l&->tt— D.  S.  ; 
Troy.    July,  ISoQ— J.  0.  Noble,  J.  L.  «.  Ueuey.     - 

i       Arkansas. — January,  1859 — E,  J.  McGavock. 
District  nf  Columbia.— lAUMxry,  1859— Maj.  O.  Tochman.    May,  1850— Suter,  L««  &  Co.    Jttly,  1858- 
1  Patent  OfHce.  Slate  Department,  interior  Department,  Treasury  Department. 

\  Georeia.— J u\y,  1858— W.  H.  Styles.  Julv,  1859— Edmund  J.  McOehee,  $10;  Chun.  Delaigle,  Col,  W,  j 
\  W.  Davis.  Col.  J.  M.  Reynolds.  Henry  J.  Schley,  Reuben  W.  Carawell,  G.  B,  Black,  R.  F.  Connelly,  Judge  i 
J  Shewmaker,  Jno.  M.  Hall,  W.  D.  Ru«seU,  Dr.  J.  J.  Boswell,  $15;  Judge  A.  Iverson,  $15;  Col.  D.  C.  Camp-  j 

>  boll,  $20;  Iverson  L.  Harri.i,  $15 ;  0.  P.  Fltzsimmons.  September,  1859— Dr.  W.  B.  Jonea,  State  Bank,  [ 
I  Jno.  E.  Marley,  W.  B,  Wheelock,  E.  R.  Schneider,  Col.  B.  F.  Ward,  Col.  A.  S.  Atkinson,  J.  B.  Wright,  \ 
I  0^-lethorpe  University  Library.  Dr.  T.  A.  Parsoni.  January,  1859 — J,  V.  Jone"*,  $'22  60;  Lewis  W.  Pow.  , 
i  November,  1859— Jno.  L.  Harris,  Hon.  J.  M.  Tison.  October,  1859— W.  T.  Lightfoot,  J.  P.  Girardey.  j 
I  Louwiana.— July,  18.'>9— A.  O.  Gale.  \ 
^       3fa55acAii««.t.— January,  1859— Crosby,  Nichols  Jt  Co.,  $30.  j 

>  Mississippi. — January,  1855— John  Ursery,  $10.  , 
\  North  Carolina. — July,  1859— Dialectic  Society,  i 
^  New-  York. — September,  1859— Lewis  F.  Rupp.  < 
■'  South  Carolina.— J \x\y,  1859— Jno.  McRae,  E.  A.  Gregg.  } 
I  Texas.— J Aunary,  1859— T.  J.  Hunter.  \ 
'  T<nnessee.—Octoh^r.  18)9— C.  G.  Dor^oy.  July,  1859— Jno.  A.  Taylor,  Dale  ic  Larlcina.  January,  1860—  > 
i  Jo.s.  Trotter,  $10.  September.  18'>0— W.  C.  Withorn.  '  ^ 
I        riVs-i/ita.— January,  1859— Jog.  Segar,  $10.    July,  1859— Jno.  Withrow. 

'       Southern  States.— J.  J.  Dlllard,  G.  C.  Watley,  David  Ardis.  ? 

^        r^j7ai.— Jules  Berend,  $10,  for  odd  volumes.  J 


The  undersipned  h.m  returned  to  the  practice  of  hit  profession,  at  Ngw-Ortean$.  \ 

Businejcs  at  W.^s!linpton  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Court  of  Claims,  or  in  any  of  tt»e  Barsaos  or  Dspftri-  \ 

ments  of  the  Government — I^nd,  Pension  and  Patent  Of^ces— will  be  attended  to  by  his  oorrespondents.  ^ 

Busiaes-s  for  New-Orleans  will  receive  the  attention  of  himself  in  person.  <■ 

J.  D.  BfS>£  BOWi 

niniti7PHhA-iOoaIe    > 


A  flue  Of  Ave  ceata  g  day  «  in~„™^ 
^ -talking    u.e.ondrS:S 
Please  retiim  promptly. 


( 
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